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ANNUAL   REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submits  to  the  legislature 
its  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report,  the  Reports  of  the  Visitors  of  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  of  the  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  General 
Agent. 

Tliis  Board,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  of 
making  suggestions  as  to  the  most  practical  means  of  improving 
and  extending  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  popular  education, 
has,  at  different  times,  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough   supervision  of  the  Common  Schools.     It  has  been 
truly  said  that  "  the  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as 
connected  with  education,   relates  to  school  inspection."     This 
•subject  was  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  the    Secretary  for 
1869,   and   has   been  referred   to  in  subsequent  reports  of  the 
Board   and   Secretary.      Their   suggestions  have   been  partially 
adopted,  and  the  necessity  of  such  supervision  has  been  so  far 
recognized  that  most  of  the  cities  and  several  of  the  large  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools.     This 
agency  is  "  now  exerting  a  more  powerful  influence  than  any 
other  instrumentality  in  perfecting  the  character  and  giving  effi- 
ciency to  the  schools."     It  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  our 
sister  States,  with  equally  beneficial  results.     While  the  benefits 
of  the   system   are  enjoyed  by   over  forty  cities  and  towns,  the 
remaining  number  do   not   employ  a  superintendent.     Most  of 
them  cannot  afford  the  expense,  but  these  very  towns  are  the 
ones  that  most  need  such  supervision,  for  the  small  towns  cannot 
obtain  as  able  and  experienced  teachers  as  the  larger  and  wealth- 
ier places,  and  they  have  fewer  persons  of  literary  attainments 
able  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  these  duties.     They  are 
also  more  heavily  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  valuation  than  the 
large  cities.     The  last  general  court  made  an  appropriation  of 
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$10,000  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  agents  who  should  under- 
take this  work  of  supervision.  It  therefore  became  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  carry  out  the  policy  thus  inaugurated,  so  that  every 
town,  however  poor  or  however  small,  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  system.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  procure  gentlemen 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  duties. 

A  special  agent  was  appointed  by  the  Board  in  July  last,  as  the^ 
director  of  art  education,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of 
aiding  the  cities  and  towns  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
the  law  of  1870  relating  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  establishment  of  Evening  Schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  adult  persons  in  mechanical  drawing.  His  labors  thus 
far  have  met  with  gratifying  success, 

A  special  agent  has  also  been  engaged  for  a  limited  time  to 
visit  the  schools  in  the  western  counties,  who  is  doing  a  good 
work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  may  soon  be  put  into  the  field. 
If  the  plan  meets  with  the  success  which  is  confidently  antici- 
pated, it  will  gradually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
local  county  or  district  agents.  These  will  not  assume  any  of 
the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  school  committees  or  relieve 
them  of  any  of  their  duties,  but  cooperate  with  them  whenever, 
their  services  are  required,  by  suggesting  plans  and  locations  for 
school-houses,  organizing  schools,  conferring  with  the  teachers, 
holding  meetings  for  discussion  of  topics  appertaining  to  their 
labor,  and  advising  in  the  classification  and  grading  of  schools. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  provide  superintendents  and 
school-houses  and  to  require  compulsory  attendance,  unless  the 
teachers  are  qualified  for  their  work.  None  of  us  employ  an 
agent  or  servant  to  perform  a  service,  who  has  not  some  experi- 
enc.e  or  qualification  for  the  position,  yet  we  constantly  hire  per- 
sons to  teach  our  children,  who  have  never  had  any  training  or 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  The  State  has 
built  and  partially  equipped  four  Normal  Schools  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  The  school  buildings  at  Salem  and  Bridge- 
water  were  enlarged  last  year  and  now  will  seat  200  pupils  each. 
Boarding-houses  have  been  recently  erected  at  Bridge  water  and 
Pramingham,  which  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  in 
cheapening  the  price  of  board  and  thereby  increasing  the  number 
of  pupils  and  bringing  them  more  immediately  under  the  care  of 
the  principals.     The  school  at  Bridgewater  has  increased  so  rap- 
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idly,  that  there  is  now  the  same  need  for  enlarging  the  boarding- 
house  that  there  was  for  its  construction.  The  school  at  Westfield 
languishes  for  want  of  a  boarding-house,  more  than  half  of  the 
pupils  being  compelled  to  board  themselves.  The  house  at 
Bridgewater  should  be  enlarged,  and  a  new  one  constructed  at 
Westfield  the  present  year. 

The  last  general  court  established  a  fifth  Normal  School  at 
Worcester.  The  ground  has  been  selected,  plans  agreed  upon 
and  contracts  partially  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  buildings 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  another  year.  The  benefits 
that  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  are 
so  fully  appreciated  that  nothing  need  be  said  in  their  behalf. 
Between  900  and  1,000  pupils  can  be  taught  in  these  schools, 
and  more  than  200  graduated  every  year. 

While  the  Normal  Schools  are  performing  a  most  valuable 
service  in  raising  the  standard  of  teaching  throughout  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  their  capacity  to  educate  trained  teachers  has 
hardly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  is  rapidly 
falling  short  of  meeting  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
such  teachers. 

But  though  more  Normal  Schools  are  required,  a  sufficient 
number  for  the  training  of  all  our  teachers  could  not  be  provided, 
except  by  a  large  permanent  annual  expenditure ;  nor  would  this 
answer  the  purpose,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  could 
not  afford  the  time  and  expense  required  to  graduate,  and,  more- 
over, teachers  need  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  training  for 
different  grades  and  descriptions  of  schools.  Some  other  system 
must  be  devised.  Two  plans  have  been  suggested.  One  contem- 
plates the  establishment  of  several  Normal  Schools,  with  a  course 
of  three  or  six  months,  devoted  to  a  strictly  professional  course 
of  instruction  in  the  art  of  organizing,  governing  and  instructing 
schools.  From  four  to  six  hundred  teachers  could  be  trained 
yearly  in  each  of  these,  at  an  expense  not  much  greater  than  is 
now  required  at  the  Normal  Schools,  and  they  would  be  much 
better  fitted  for  their  work  than  are  the  present  large  number  of 
teachers  who  lack  special  training.  This  plan  has  been  fully 
elaborated  by  one  of  the  best  educators  in  our  country,  and  his 
recommendation  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. There  are  some  decided  advantages  in  introducing 
normal  instruction  into  the  High  Schools  and  Academies.     These 
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schools  are  in  successful  operation  in  locations  where  the  pupils 
live  and  the  teachers  are  needed.  No  additional  expense  would 
be  required  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
and  a  department  for  this  branch  of  education  can  be  as  well 
established  there  as  in  separate  schools. 

With  the  view  of  furnishing  teachers  of  their  own  schools, 
several  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  have  made  provision  for 
giving  normal  instruction  to  such  pupils  of  the  High  Schools  as 
desire  to  teach,  either  by  forming  classes  for  the  purpose  in  the 
schools  themselves,  or  by  establishing  Training  Schools,  auxiliary 
to  the  High  Schools. 

It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  Academies  would  employ  com- 
petent instructors,  and  establish  such  a  course  of  instruction,  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  provided  reasonable 
encouragement  should  be  proffered  by  the  Commonwealth, 

The  experiment  might  be  tried  in  two  or  three  leading  Acad- 
emies ;  and,  if  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  it  could  then  be  grad- 
ually extended. 

This  system  is  in  operation  in  New  York,  and  between  one  and 
two  tb.ousand  are  annually  instructed,  free  of  charge,  for  four 
months,  in  the  teachers'  classes  in  Academies  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Regents.  "  The  results  of  the  instruction  giVfen  have 
been  apparent  in  the  improved  character  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Common  Schools." 

In  1870,  this  Board  submitted  to  the  legislature  "  An  Act  relat- 
ing to  free  instruction  in  drawing,"  which  was  approved  in  May 
of  that  year.  By  this  Act,  drawing  was  made  one  of  the  branches 
of  learning  to  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  ;  and  every  city  and 
town  having  over  10,000  iniiabitants  was  required  to  provide  free 
instruction  in  drawing,  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either 
in  day  or  evening  schools  It  is  now  admitted,  by  all  who  have 
examined  the  subject,  that  every  one  who  can  learn  to  write  can 
'  learn  to  draw,  and  that  drawing  is  simpler  in  its  elements  and  can 
be  more  easily  acquired  than  writing.  Special  instructors  are  no 
more  required  for  drawing  than  for  writing  or  arithmetic.  Teach- 
ers must  learn  and  teach  elementary  drawing  as  they  learn  and 
teach  other  branches.  It  has  been  found  abroad  that  teachers 
can  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  drawing  without  any  great 
.sacrifice  of  time  or  patience. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
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tion,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  the  art  master  in  charge  of  the  school  at 
Leeds,  England,  has  been  employed  by  the  Board  as  a  professional 
adviser  and  lecturer  in  the  matter  of  art  education,  and  by  the 
city  of  Boston  as  head  master  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  his 
time  being  divided  between  the  State  and  City  in  just  propor- 
tion. He  commenced  his  duties  in  July  last,  and  has  already 
delivered  lectures  in  several  of  our  large  cities,  and  given  prac- 
tical demonstrations  and  addresses  on  the  subject  at  the  Teachers' 
Institutes.  A  collection  of  models,  casts,  apparatus  and  examples, 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  English  Schools  of  Art,  has  been  pro- 
cured, and  will  be  on  exhibition  in  the  schools  when  desired. 

The  Board  are  aware  that  the  present  provision  is  very  inade- 
quate, and  hope  soon  to  procure  the  services  of  a  suitable  person 
or  persons,  with  assistants, -to  visit  the  different  cities  and  towns 
and  give  such  aid  and  advice  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  success-- 
ful  introduction  of  this  art  into  all  our  schools. 

A  very  valuable  tract,  containing  several  papers  on  drawing, 
was  printed  by  the  Board  in  December  last,  and  a  circular  sent  in 
November  to  the  School  Committees  of  the  towns  throughout  the 
State,  calling  attention  to  the  law,  and  stating  what  provision 
had  been  made  for  giving  lectures  and  furnishing  the  use  of  the 
models.  Instruction  in  drawing  has  been  given  in  many  schools 
with  very  encouraging  results,  and  especially  in  the  Evening 
Schools  in  architecture,  machine  and  ornamental  drawing. 

The  School  Fund. 
The  School  Fund  charged  at  cost  amounts  to  12,233,350;  its 
present  market  value  exceeds  the  cost  by  nearly  $500,000.  The 
aggregate  income  for  the  last  five  years  was  $842,803.74, — the 
yearly  average  being  $168,560.75.  The  income  for  1871  was 
$177,496.46,  one-half  of  which,  or  $88,748.23,  is  disbursed  "  for 
the  support  of  Public  Schools  without  a  specific  appropriation." 
Of  this  sum  $100  is  paid  to  each  city  and  town,  and  the  balance 
apportioned  among  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen.  This  sum  of  $100  to  each  town  takes  $34,000, 
leaving  $54,748.23  to  be  apportioned  among  278,249  children, 
or  19  cents  to  each  child.  The  whole  sum,  if  thus  divided, 
would  give  to  each  child  32  cents.  The  sum  raised  for  educa- 
tional purposes  by  taxation  averages  $11.78  per  child,  and  the 
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mere  statement  of  the  case  is  sufficient  to  show  how  inadequate 
this  19  or  32  cents  is  to  afford  any  substantial  relief  to  the  towns, 
or  benefit  to  the  schools. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  income  is  appropriated  to  other  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  the  surplus  of  income,  if  any,  is  added  to 
the  principal  fund.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these  expenditures 
for  the  last  five  years  was  1381,401.  The  appropriations  have  in- 
creased year  by  year,  and  last  year  amounted  to  $92,056,*  and 
will  not  be  much  less  than  that  in  the  future,  unless  the  State 
changes  its  policy,  and  shows  a  less  liberal  spirit  towards  its  edu- 
cational interests. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  fact,  that  the  income  of  the  fund  ap- 
plicable to  educational  purposes  is  absorbed  by  the  present  wants 
of  the  school  system,  to  which  must  be  added  interest  and  insur- 
ance on  the  new  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  .  $3,700  00 
Annual  expenses  of  the  school,        ....      12,000  00 


$15,700  00 


What  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  meeting  the  annual  defi- 
ciency ?  Every  town  is  now  required  by  law  to  keep  schools  of  a 
prescribed  character  for  a  fixed  period  every  year,  and  to  raise  by 
taxation  the  amount  required  for  their  support.  This  tax  is 
really  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Commonwealth,  and 
not  especially  for  the  individual  town,  and  properly  it  should 
be  equally  assessed  upon  all  the  property ;  but  there  is  great 
inequality  in  the  assessment,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
property  in  the  various  towns  and  sections  of  the  State.  In  the 
year  1869  and  1870,  the  percentage  of  taxation  varied  from  ,088 
to  .714  of  one  per  cent.,  or  in  different  counties  from  .231  to  .421 
of  one  per  cent.,— the  average  was  .321  of  one  per  cent.  The 
lowest  percentage  is  generally  in  the  large  and  wealthy  cities, — 
the  highest,  in  the  small  and  poor  farming  towns.  These  towns 
feel  the  burden  much  more,  and  are  tempted  to  keep  down  the 
school  expenses,  and  raise  the  smallest  sum  possible,  by  paying 
their  teachers  small  salaries,  and  providing  poor  and  ill-furnished 
school-houses.  Poor  schools  are  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
system. 

*  These  appropriations  were  not  wholly  expended,  or  there  would  have  been  a  deficit. 
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The  School  Fund  was  originally  established  in  1834,  in  part  to 
correct  this  evil,  and  it  was  then  provided  that  a  just  and  equal 
distribution  of  the  fund  should  be  made  to  Boston,  and  the  several 
towns  and  districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Since  that 
time,  the  length  of  time  the  schools  are  required  to  be  maintained 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  their  character  improved.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  having  increased  from  16.42  per  child  in  1860,  to  111.78 
in  1870-71.  The  income  of  the  fund,  therefore,  which  was  then 
distributed,  bore  a  much  larger  ratio  to  the  whole  tax  than  at 
present. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  principle  suggested  is  a  just 
one,  and  that  some  appreciable  portion  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation for  schools  should  be  assessed  equally  upon  the  whole 
property  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  a  State  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill  be  levied  with  the 
general  State  tax,  and  the  proceeds  be  held  by  the  treasurer  for 
Commissioners  of  the  School  Fund,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  said 
tax,  together  with  the  income  of  the  School  Fund,  be  expended, 
three-fourths  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  without  a  specific 
appropriation,  as  the  moiety  is  now  expended,  and  the  remaining 
one-fourth  for  other  educational  purposes.  This  tax  will  yield 
about  $500,000  on  the  valuation  of  1865,  and  about  1700,000  on 
a  new  valuation,  and  will  give  about  1650,000  a  year  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  towns,  and  |217,000  a  year  for  other  educa- 
tional purposes. 

A  special  report  will  be  submitted  in  response  to  a  Resolve  of 
the  last  General  Court,  to  provide  "  for  the  revision  of  the  laws 
relating  to  attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools." 

Technical  Education. 

A  Resolve  was  passed  by  the  last  General  Court  "  relating  to 
Technical  Instruction  in  Schools,"  by  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  directed  to  report  "  a  feasible  plan  for  giving  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  this  Common- 
wealth'additional  instruction,  especially  adapted  to  young  persons 
who  are  acquiring  practical  skill  in  mechanic  or  technical  arts,  or 
are  preparing  for  such  pursuits." 

Technical  education  is  instruction  in  the  peculiar  knowledge  or 
special  skill  required  in  any  business  or  occupation  —  the  training 
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whicli  will  render  the  talents  of  the  citizen  most  useful  to  the 
State  in  that  particular  craft,  trade  or  profession  in  which  he  or 
she  is  engaged,  whether  as  mechanic,  farmer,  sailor,  engineer, 
teacher,  merchant,  architect,  minister,  doctor  or  lawyer.  As  the 
education  of  the  Common  Schools  fits  the  youth  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  general  duties  as  a  citizen,  so  the  Technical 
School  prepares  him  for  the  special  duties  of  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Divinity,  Law  and  Medical  Schools,  for  special  or  tech- 
nical instruction  in  those  professions,  have  long  been  in  successful 
operation.  More  recently,  the  State  has  established  Normal 
Schools  for  training  teachers,  and  an  Agricultural  College  to 
educate  farmers.  It  has  also  generously  endowed  the  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Boston,  and  the  Museum  of  Zoology  in  Cambridge  ; 
but  though  these  last  two  institutions,  and  the  Scientific  School  in 
the  latter  place,  afford  great  advantages  to  those  who  intend  fol- 
lowing the  higher  walks  of  industrial  pursuits,  they  do  not  give 
the  practical  instruction  required  to  fit  the  mechanic  for  his  daily 
work.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  schools  for  the  technical 
education  of  mechanics  that  the  college  does  to  the  High  School : 
each  is  indispensable  in  its  place,  but  neither  fulfils  the  functions 
of  the  other. 

The  only  school  in  this  State  where  a  technical  education  in 
mechanics  combined  with  practice  can  be  obtained,  is  the  "  Wor- 
cester County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  "  in  Worcester. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  is  a  model  institution,  which  has 
no  superior  in  this  country.  The  corps  of  instructors  embraces 
professors  of  chemistry,  mechanics  and  physics,  drawing,  mathe- 
matics, civil  engineering,  French  and  German.  There  are  eighty- 
nine  pupils  in  the  school,  mostly  from  Worcester  County.  There 
are  also  twenty  free  State  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  pupils 
from  other  counties  than  Worcester,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  value  and  importance  of  schools  of  this  character  is  not 
understood  or  appreciated  in  this  country.  If  our  citizens  en- 
gaged in  mechanical  pursuits,  and  they  comprise  the  body  of  the 
people,  had  realized  that  the  'State  could  have  provided  schools 
as  useful  and  necessary  for  the  education  of  mechanics  as  the 
Divinity  and  Law  Schools  are  for  the  training  of  ministers  and 
lawyers,  they  would  have  demanded  and  obtained  them  before 
this.     It  should  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  vital  impor- 
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tance  of  schools  of  this  character.  One  of  our  leading  citizens 
who  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  this  subject  says 
that  "  provision  for  the  prompt,  speedy  and  ample  or  the  better 
education  for  the  manufacturing  or  mechanic  operatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  not  only  an  investment  promising  a  vast  pecuniary 
return,  but  is  to-day  a  necessity  of  self-preservation  for  the  State. ''^ 
Four-fifths  of  all  the  industry  of  the  State  is  dependent  upon 
occupations  for  which  the  training  of  these  schools  would  be  a 
preparation  ;  over  250,000  of  our  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  me- 
chanical pursuits,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  for  their  special 
instruction  until  within  a  few  years. 

In  this  branch  of  education,  as  in  many  others,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Austria  and  Belgium  have  taken  the  lead,  leaving 
England  and  America  far  behind.  In  the  great  exhibition  in 
London,  in  1851,  English  workmen  excelled  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
one  hundred  departments ;  but  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867, 
they  excelled  in  only  one-tenth.  During  those  sixteen  years 
artists,  mechanics,  engineers  and  chemists  trained  in  Technical 
Schools,  had  entered  the  workshops  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of 
their  skill  and  knowledge  had  transferred  to  the  Continent  the 
supremacy  England  had  so  long  enjoyed.  At  that  very  time,  a 
French  company  was  building  locomotives  for  an  English  railway, 
and  iron  girders  for  a  building  in  Glasgow  were  being  construct- 
ed in  Belgium.  England,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  jurors 
at  the  Exposition,  at  once  established  Technical  Schools  in  many 
of  her  largest  cities  and  has  determined  that  hereafter  her  citi- 
zens shall  at  least  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  Europe,  and 
shall  have  a  technical  training  "  which  will  make  the  new  genera- 
tion of  Englishmen  excel  the  new  generation  of  foreigners  in 
this  coming  rivalry  of  race  and  nation." 

The  question  for  Massachusetts  to  consider  is,  what  position 
she  will  take  in  this  strife  for  the  world's  prizes.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect long  to  enjoy  the  high  protective  tariffs  that  now  keep  out 
the  cheap  products  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Switzerland  and  Prus- 
sia, nor  should  we  desire  it.  The  market  for  our  industries  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  State  nor  even  to  the  United  States. 
The  broader  development  which  our  free  institutions  give  to  the 
individual  man,  enables  him  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of 
work ;  and  if  we  only  furnish  a  better  technical  education  than  is 
given  abroad,  we  can  contend  on  an  equal  footing  and  compete 
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successfully  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  Without  such  educa- 
tion, the  American  artisan  must  gradually  descend  in  the  scale  of 
industry  and  content  himself  with  a  menial  station  in  life,  for 
there  is  no  middle  ground.  Drawing  is  the  language  of  mechan- 
ics, and  ability  to  use  the  pencil  freely  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
success  in  many  mechanical  pursuits.  The  Board  have  not  over- 
looked its  importance,  and  two  years  since  they  submitted  to  the 
legislature  a  bill  "  relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing,"  which 
became  a  law.  The  good  results  that  have  already  followed  are 
admitted  by  the  community  and  have  been  referred  to  in  another 
portion  of  this  Report. 

While  the  Board  do  not  think  it  feasible  or  advisable  to  give 
technical  instruction  in  the  Common  Schools,  other  than  drawing, 
and  perhaps  needle- work  to  girls,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the 
branches  now  taught  in  those  schools  can  be  dispensed  with,  for 
the  graduates  of  the  Common  Schools  are  the  only  ones  properly 
fitted  to  enter  the  Technical  School,  they  woulji  suggest  that  the 
State  authorize  all  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of  five 
thousand  and  over  to  establish  free  technical  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  such  branches  of  knowledge  common  to  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  entire  State  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

WILLIAM  CLAFLIN, 
JOSEPH  TUCKER. 
CONSTANTINE  C.  ESTY. 
SAMUEL  T.  SEELYE. 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
DAVID  H.  MASON. 
HENRY  CHAPIN. 
ALONZO  A.  MINER. 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD. 
WILLIAM  RICE. 
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REPORTS  OF  VISITORS  OP  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


FRAMINGHAM. 


The  school  gives  evidence  of  permanent  prosperity 
ing  usefulness. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows  : — 


Graduates  for  winter  term,  1870-71,     . 

for  summer  term,  1871, 
Pupils  who  left  without  graduating, 

who  have  died,  . 
Advanced  class,  winter  term,  1871-72, 
Senior  "  "  1871-72, 

Second         "  "  1871-72, 

Third  "  •'  1871-72, 

Fourth         "  "  1871-72, 

Total,   ...... 

Number  admitted,  February,  1871, 

September,  1871,     . 
Average  age  of  those  admitted  in  February, 
admitted  in  September, 


mcreas- 


8 
19 
21 

1 

7 
20 

28 
22 
28 


154 

.     20 
=     26 

17.7  yrs. 

17.8  yrs. 


Six  States  are  represented :— New  Hampshire,  8 ;  Vermont,  2  ; 
Massachusetts,  135  ;  New  York,  6;  Rhode  Island,  2 ;.  New  Jersey,  1. 

Six  counties  of  Massachusetts  are  represented  : — Worcester,  63  ; 
Middlesex,  42  ;  Norfolk,  11 ;  Suffolk,  5  ;  Bristol,  2  ;  Franklin,  1. 

The  towns  represented  are  : — Framingham,  14  ;  Milford,Natick, 
Southborough  and  Westborough,  7  each  ;  Northborough,  5  ;  Bos- 
ton and  Acton,  4  each  ;  Brookfield,  Grafton,  Needham,  Newton, 
Winchendon  and  Worcester,  3  each  ;  Blackstone,  Concord,  Pitch- 
burg,  Franklin,  HoUiston,  Lancaster,  Marlborough,  Medfield,  Men- 
don,  Millbury,  SlToneham  and  Wayland,  2  each ;  Auburn,  Barre, 
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Berlin,  Charlestown,  Chelsea,  Dana,  Douglas,  Holden,  Leominster, 
Medway,  Milton,  New  Bedford,  New  Braintree,  Orange,  Paxton, 
Pepperell,  Sherborn,  Somerville,  Sterling,  Sturbridge,  Taunton, 
Templeton,  Upton,  Uxbridge,  Webster,  West  Roxbury  and  Wren- 
tliam  1  each. 

The  occupations  of  the  parents  are : — Farmers,  5  ;  carpenters, 
10  ;  manufacturers,  6  ;  shoemakers,  9  ;  clergymen,  lawyers  and 
mechanics,  4  each  ;  machinists,  blacksmiths  physicians  and  labor- 
ers, 3  each  ;  traders,  12  ;  cabinet-makers,  3  ;  overseers,  sailors, 
miners,  cashiers,  painters,  book-keepers  and  agents,  2  each ; 
coopers,  tanners,  gardeners,  musicians,  butchers,  bakers,  printers, 
artists,  leather-workers,  sea  captains,  teamsters,  mill  operators, 
millers,  architects,  naval  officers,  carriage-makers,  sail-makers, 
copper-smiths  and  harness-makers,  1  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  terms.  Miss  Ellen  A.  Chandler  and 
Miss  Abby  P.  Kelly  resigned  their  places  as  teachers,  and  Miss 
Sabrina  Jennings  and  Miss  Maria  S.  Eaton  were  appointed  in  their 
respective  places.  Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  senior  assistant,  being  un- 
able, by  reason  of  ill  health,  to  take  her  full  number  of  classes, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  and  is  now  in  Germany 
pursuing  studies,  as  far  as  her  health  will  allow.  No  appointment 
has  been  made  in  her  place. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  a  new  advance  class  was  formed. 
For  this  class,  as  well  as  for  others  in  the  school  who  wished  to 
study  French,  Madame  J.  M.  Destre  has  been  employed  during 
the  term. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history  and  geology  was 
given  during  the  spring  term  by  Professor  Sanborn  Tenney,  of 
Williams  College.  Other  lectures  have  been  delivered  during 
the  year  by  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Professor  W.  P.  Atkinson 
and  A.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Board. 

There  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  and  ample  apparatus  for 
illustrating  physiology,  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  The 
present  apparatus  is  old,  poor  and  meagre,  and  can  be  used  with 
little  pleasure  or  profit. 

A  room  in  third  story  of  the  new  part  of  the  school  building, 
designed  for  instruction  in  drawing,  is  unfinished.  The  wants  of 
this  department  of  study  require  that  this  room  should  be  com- 
pleted at  once,  as  the  present  use  of  the  hall  for  drawing  exercises 
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is  attended  with  inconvenience  and  interruptions   to  other  ex- 
ercises. 

It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  library  should  be  removed  from 
its  present  room,  which  is  needed  for  other  purposes,  to  an  upper 
room  fitted  for  it,  but  which  must  first  be  furnished  with  shelves, 
tables,  <fec. 

All  the  expectations  in  regard  to  the  success  and  usefulness  of 
the  boarding-house  have  been  fully  met.  During  the  present  term 
it  has  been  crowded,  and  there  have  been  more  applicants  than 
could  be  accommodated.  A  much  larger  building  would  readily 
be  filled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  increased  accord- 
ingly.   The  price  of  board  has  been  $3.50  per  week. 

On  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
wells  and  cistern  during  much  of  the  time,  great  discomfort  has 
been  occasioned,  and  large  expense  incurred  by  the  State,  in 
being  compelled  to  have  water  brought  from  a  distance.  This 
expensive  trouble  will  continue  until  some  new  mode  of  supply 
shall  have  been  adopted. 

The  school  grounds  need  to  be  graded,  and  furnished  with 
shade-trees.  They  are  now  in  a  rough  condition,  and  pre- 
sent an  unsightly  appearance,  and  one  not  creditable  to  a 
State  School.  We  hope  an  early  appropriation  will  be  made  for 
their  improvement  in  the  coming  spring. 

We  regret  the  retirement  from  the  Board  of  the  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn  and  D.  H.  Mason,  who,  for  some  ten  years  as  Visitors 
of  this  school,  gave  to  it  their  constant  and  pleasant  supervision. 
To  teachers  and  pupils  they  were  not  only  welcome  oflicial  Visi- 
tors, but  personal  friends.  The  important  change  made  by  the 
Board  several  years  ago,  by  which  the  school  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  woman,  the  present  accomplished  and  successful 
Principal,  was  from  the  first  sanctioned  by  them,  and  to  it  they 
gave  their  enthusiastic  support,  and  retained  their  connection  with 
the  school  until  the  change  had  been  fully  tested,  and  its  success 
assured. 

HENRY  CHAPIN,  ' 
CO.  ESTY, 

Visitors. 

January,  1872. 
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WBSTFIELD. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School  are  happy  to  re- 
port that  this  School  has  been  eminently  prosperous  during  the 
past  year.  The  number  seeking  its  advantages,  and  the  demand 
for  its  graduates,  have  been  greater  than  ever  before.  We  cannot 
speak  too  highly  in  commendation  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  and 
ability  of  the  accomplished  Principal,  to  whom  the  school  is  so 
largely  indebted  for  its  success. 

There  has  been  but  a  single  change  in  the  regular  corps  of 
teachers  during  the  year.  Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough  has  been  "  called 
up  higher,"  having  received  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Greenough  has  been  connected  with  this  school,  as  one  of  its 
teachers,  for  fifteen  years.  During  that  long  period  he  was  faith- 
ful in  his  work  and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  and  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

His  departure  was  a  loss  to  the  school,  but  we  trust  it  was  a 
gain  to  the  State  in  which  he  is  now  laboring  with  great  earnest- 
ness.    We  cordially  wish  him  great  prosperity. 

Miss  Ella  J.  Mole,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  school,  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant,  August  6.  While  a  member  of  the  school  slie 
distinguished  herself  as  a  scholar,  and  since  her  appointment  as 
teacher  she  has  given  evidence  of  possessing,  to  an  eminent  degree, 
the  teaching  power  that  insures  success. 

On  the  whole,  the  classes  of  the  school  were  never  more  satis- 
factorily taught  than  now. 

The  advanced  classes  are  pursuing  the  advanced  course  of 
study  with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  Three  of  the  advanced 
pupils  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  special  training  for  "  Train- 
ing Schools."  There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  teachers  of  these 
schools.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  do  something  towards  supply- 
ing this  demand. 

The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  specimens 
in  our  cabinets,  are  so  constantly  used  that  both  apparatus  and 
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cabinets  need  replenishing.  A  sum  of  money  should  be  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose. ' 

The  Reference  Library  is  also  in  need  of  new  books. 

The  same  reasons  that  led  to  an  earnest  appeal,  last  year,  for  a 
boarding-house  for  the  Normal  pupils,  lead  us  to  make  a  still 
more  earnest  appeal  the  present  year.  Such  a  house  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  school.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difBcult  to  secure  homes  of  any  kind  for  the 
pupils.  It  is  now  impossible  to  provide  good  homes  for  them  all. 
Hence  a  boarding-house  is  needed,  not  only  to  accommodate  the 
pupils,  but  also  to  keep  them  under  those  strong  and  healthful 
influences  which  are  thrown  around  them  during  the  sessions  of 
the  school. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  given  several  valuable  lectures 
on  civil  polity  to  the  senior  class.  The  Agent,  Mr.  Phipps,  has 
also  given  two  instructive  lectures. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  in  his  report  to  the  Visitors,  says : — 

"Our  thanks  are  due  to  many  friends  for  contributions  to  our  cab- 
inets. We  are  now  greatly  in  need  of  these  contributions,  and  we 
promise  to  those  who  will  aid  us  a  most  hearty  appreciation  of  their 
favors. 

"  Our  pupils  have  been  happy.in  their  work,  and  are  cheered  in  it 
by  the  prospect  of  future  usefulness  and  success. 

"  Our  teachers  have  no  superiors  in  ability  and  faithfulness,  and  we 
commend  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  the  State  to  which  they  have 
consecrated  their  services." 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  is— 
Ladies,       ........     117 

Gentlemen, 17 

Total, 134 

Of  this  number  Hampden  County  furnished  48 ;  Hampshire, 
22 ;  Franklin,  21 ;  Worcester,  13  ;  Berkshire,  V^ ;  Suffolk,  1 ; 
Essex,  1 ;  Connecticut,  5  ;  Rhode  Island,  2  ;  New  Hampshire,  2  ; 
Vermont,  2  ;  New  York,  2  ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  1 ;  Kan- 
sas, 1.    Total,  134. 
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Graduates. — Fall  and  winter  term,  1870-71, — 

Ladies,     .         .        .        .        .      '  .        .        .13 

Gentleman,      ......%        1 

Total, 14 

Spring  and  summer  term,  1871, — ^ 

Ladies, 23 

Gentleman,      .         .         ...  •        1 

Total, 24 

Whole  number  of  graduates, — 

Ladies, 36 

Gentlemen, 2 

Total, 38 

Number  in  entering-  classes. — Fall  and  winter  term,  1870-71, — 
Ladies,     ........      26 

Gentlemen, 3 

Total, 29 

Spring  and  summer  term,?<1871, — 

Ladies,     ........      29 

Gentlemen, 3 

Total, 32 

Whole  number  entered  during  the  year, — 

Ladies, .55 

Gentlemen, 6 

Total, - —      61 

Average  age  of  entering  class, — 

Ladies,   ......  18  years  5  months. 

Gentlemen, 19     "     2      " 

General  average,      .        .        .        .  18     "     6      " 

Occupation  of  parents :  farmers,  26 ;  manufacturers,  8 ;  cler- 
gymen, 7  ;  mechanics,  14 ;  merchants,  3 ;  miller,  1 ;  printer,  1 ; 
painter,  1.    Total,  61. 
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Number  of  those  who  receive  State  aid. — Fall  and  winter  term, 
1870-71,— 

Ladies, 40 

Gentlemen, 4 

Total, —      44 

Spring  and  summer  term,  1871, — 

Ladies, 49 

Gentlemen,      .......  5 

Total, 64 

Whole  number  who  have  received  State  aid,— - 

Ladies, ,89 

Gentlemen, .9 

Total,        . - — ■      98 


Respectfully  submitted, 


S.  T.  SEELYB, 
WM.  RICE, 

Visitors. 
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BEIDGBWATER. 

The  statistics  of  this  school  for  the  year  1871  are  as  follows  :— 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : — Gentlemen,  16  ; 
ladies,  60  ;  total,  76, 

Average  age  on  admission : — Gentlemen,  20.6  years  ;  ladies, 
19.75  years ;  general  average,  19.9  years. 

Number  who  had  previously  taught:— Gentlemen,  6;  ladies, 
28 ;  total,  34. 

Number  in  attendance,  spring  term : — Gentlemen,  38  ;  ladies, 
96  ;  total,  134.  Fall  term  :— Gentlemen,  32  ;  ladies,  107  ;  total, 
139. 

Whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  year :— -Gentlemen,  42 ; 
ladies,  137  ;  total,  179. 

Number  of  graduates  for  the  year : — Gentlemen,  13  ;  ladies,  24  ; 
total,  37. 

Number  who  have  received  State  aid : — Gentlemen,  19 ;  ladies, 
83  ;  total,  52. 

Number  admitted  since  the  beginning  of  the  school,  .  1,915 
graduated        "  "  «  .    1,117 

Of  the  76  pupils  admitted  in  1871,  Bridgewater,  Fairhaven, 
"West  Bridgewater,  sent  5  each  ;  Abington,  Middleborough,  North 
Bridgewater,  4  each ;  Westminster,  3  ;  Boston,  East  Bridgewater, 
Kingston,  Petersham,  Royalston,  Swansea,  2  each ;  Chelsea, 
Dighton,  Hanover,  Haverhill,  Hingham,  Marblehead,  Medway, 
Blackstone,  Natick,  Newton,  Northfield,  Plymouth,  Plympton, 
Provincetown,  Rockport,  Scituate,  South  Scituate,  Stoughton, 
Tyngsborough,  Westport,  Weymouth,  1  each ;  Jaffrey,  N.H.,  2 ; 
South  Acton,  Northampton,  Pelham,  Peterborough,  Tufton- 
borough,  1  each ;  Rockland,  Me.,  3 ;  Brandon,  Vt.,  1  ;  Lower 
Merion,  Penn.,  1. 

The  occupations  of  their  fathers  have  been  given  as  follows: — 
Farmers,  25  ;  mechanics,  27  ;  physicians,  5  ;  clergymen,  3  ;  sea 
captains,  2  ;  seamen,  2;  clerk,  dentist,  druggist,  treder,  miller, 
fur  dealer,  paper-maker,  stone-mason,  stable-keeper,  tanner,  1 
each ;  unknown,  2. 
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Of  the  179  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  Plymouth 
County  sent  56  ;  Bristol,  23  ;  Norfolk,  22  ;  Middlesex,  17  ;  Wor- 
cester, 15  ;  Barnstable,  10 ;  Suffolk,  7  ;  Essex,  4 ;  Franklin,  3  ; 
Dukes,  1.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  sent  13  ;  Maine,  3  ; 
Vermont,  2  ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  Texas,  1,  and  Nova  Scotia,  1. 

Six  of  the  United  States,  ten  counties,  and  sixty-seven  towns 
of  this  State,  have  been  represented  by  the  pupils  during  the 
year. 

The  school  has  had  interesting  and  valuable  lectures  during  the 
year  from  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Williams  College  ;  Rev.  Wm. 
Barrows,  D.D.,  of  Reading;  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Boston  ;  G. 
G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
the  Secretary,  and  Abner  J.  Phipps.  Esq.,  the  Agent,  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  advanced  course,  for  which  provision  was  made  by  the 
Board  two  years  ago,  is  in  full  operation.  It  has  been  so  arranged 
that  pupils  who,  on  entering  the  school,  have  in  view  the  comple- 
tion of  this  higher  course,  may  each  term  take  a  part  of  its  studies 
in  connection  with  a  part  of  the  branches  in  the  regular  course, 
and  in  this  way,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  be  prepared  to  graduate 
from  both  courses  simultaneously.  This  arrangement  gives  the 
students  the  benefit  of  the  study  of  the  languages  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  other  branches  of  the  course.  Graduates 
from  the  regular  course  may  go  on  with  the  advanced  course,  de- 
voting their  time  exclusively  to  it.  There  are  now  fourteen  grad- 
uates and  under-graduates  together  pursuing  the  studies  of  the 
advanced  course. 

This  school  has  been  fortunate  in  its  teachers.  During  the  last 
four  or  five  years  there  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the  corps  of 
instructors,  who  have  worked  together  in  perfect  harmony,  with 
great  fidelity  and  with  constantly  increasing  ability.  The  combina- 
tion of  permanency  and  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff 
has  naturally  resulted  in  a  constant  advance  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  work  done  by  the  school.  Mr.  Kirmayer,  who  was  appoint- 
ed a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  proves  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  school,  bringing  to  his  work  a  large  share  of  patience,  zeal, 
German  fulness  of  learning  and  German  thoroughness  of  method. 
At  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  Mr.  Winship  resigned  his  position 
to  engage  in  business,  and  Miss  Richards  resigned  early  in  the 
fall  term,  to  take  charge  of  a  home.     They  were  highly  valued  by 
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us  ;  they  merit  our  warmest  thanks  for  their  earnest  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  school,  and  they  carry  with  them,  into  their 
new  spheres  of  duty,  our  best  wishes  for  their  continued  prosperity. 

The  vacancies  thus  occasioned  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Barrett  B.  Russell,  Principal  of  a  large  Grammar  School  in 
Dedham,  and  Miss  Clara  A.  Armes,  First  Assistant  in  a  Grammar 
School  in  Newton.  They  are  members  of  the  class  graduated 
from  this  school  in  January,  1869.  Both  were  able  and  successful 
teachers  in  the  positions  from  which  they  were  called,  and  have 
fully  sustained  that  reputation  in  their  present  work. 

The  instructors  at  the  present  time  are: — Albert  G.  Boy  den, 
A.M.,  Principal ;  George  H.  Martin,  Francis  H.  Kirmayer,  Barrett 
B.  Russell,  Eliza  B.  Woodward,  Mary  H.  Leonard,  Clara  A.  Armes, 
Mary  A.  Currier,  all  of  whom  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  their 
work.  Principal  and  assistants  cooperating  cordially  with  each 
other  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

The  salaries  of  Messrs.  Kirmayer  and  Russell  are  not  so  high  as 
they  should  be,  and  probably  another  female  teacher  will  be  needed 
next  term. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  school  during 
the  past  year,  was  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  school 
building.  The  Committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  this  business,  employed  Mr.  Boyden  as  their  agent,  to  superin- 
tend the  work  in  all  its  departments.  He  has  performed  this 
service  with  fidelity  and  good  judgment,  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  report  of  Mr.  Boyden,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  work  for  the  enlargement  of  the  school-house  is 
here  inserted. 

Beidgewatee,  December  29tli,  1871. 

To  the  Oommittse  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Enlargement  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School  Building,  Messrs.  John  D.  Philbeick,  Joseph  White 

A.  A.  MiNEE. 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  work  en- 
trusted to  me  in  the  superintendence  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  Building. 

The  resolve  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  115,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  moiety  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  applicable  to  educational  purposes,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  reconstruction  of  this  building,  was  approved  May  12,  1871. 

The  plans  for  the  enlargement  were  carefully  matured  after  visiting 
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and  examining  several  other  school  buildings  recently  erected  and 
much  study  of  the  building  to  be  altered,  Solomon  K.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of 
Mattapoisett  was  employed  as  architect  to  make  the  working  plans 
and  elevations.  After  careful  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  work  had 
been  obtained  from  different  parties  the  contract  for  carpenter  and 
mason  work  and  painting  was  given  to  Mr.  Eaton,  the  architect.  It 
was  provided  in  the  contract  that  the  new  cases  for  the  cabinet  there- 
in specified  should  be  built  at  cost  and  all  extra  work  should  be  done 
at  the  same  rate. 

The  building  has  been  enlarged  by  adding  a  story  sixteen  feet  in 
height,  and  greatly  improved  in  external  appearance  by  an  observa- 
tory on  the  centre,  a  new  roof  with  heavier  projections  and  a  new 
cornice  and  a  band  between  the  first  and  second  stories  with  quoins 
upon  the  pilasters  of  the  lower  story. 

The  first  story  contains  the  ante-rooms  for  the  students,  four  recita- 
tion rooms,  a  room  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  a  chemical  labora- 
tory. Upon  the  second  floor  are  five  commodious  recitation  rooms, 
with  alcoves  and  cases  for  the  library  and  cabinets.  The  third  story 
contains  the  main  school-room,  a  spacious  hall,  well  ventilated,  light 
and  very  cheerful,  the  senior  recitation  room  and  the  Principal's 
room.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  convenient  school 
buildings  in  the  State. 

The  work  on  the  building  was  commenced  July  12,  immediately  on 
the  close  of  the  spring  term,  and  was  so  far  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  vacation  that  the  school  could  go  on  with  its  usual  work. 
Mr.  Eaton  deserves  much  credit  for  the  energy  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  fulfilled  his  contract. 

These  changes  in  the  building  created  the  necessity  for  new  beat- 
ing and  ventilating  apparatus.  The  two  McGregor  furnaces  which 
warmed  the  building  before  the  enlargement  have  been  in  use  for  ten 
years,  are  nearly  worn  out,  and  will  last  only  through  the  present 
winter.  Estimates  were  obtained  for  heating  and  ventilating  the 
building  by  steam  after  the  plan  which  has  proved  so  admirably  effec- 
tive in  the  boarding  hall.  The  appropriation  was  found  sufficient  to 
procure  only  the  ventiducts  necessary  for  this  plan.  These  were  put 
into  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  two  portable  fiirnaces  were 
added  to  the  heating  apparatus  for  use  during  the  present  winter, 
which  can  be  readily  sold  another  year,  leaving  the  steam-heating 
apparatus  to  be  provided  for  by  another  appropriation. 

The  appropriation  of  $15,000  has  been  expended  as  follows  by  the 
direction  of  the  committee  :— 
i 


1240  00 

.  13,833  00 

320  81 

90  96 

366  28 

85  00 

24  15 

39  80 

115,000  00 
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S.  K.  Eaton,  architect,  ..... 
S.  K.  Eaton,  contractor,  ..... 
S.  K.  Eaton,  for  extra  work,  .... 
J.  G.  Sparrow,  for  extra  painting,  . 
J.  H.  Fairbanks,  for  furnaces,  pipes,  and  labor, 
H.  G.  Goodrich,  for  making  blackboard,  . 
Peter  C.  Jones  and  Son,  for  sheathing  paper,  . 
A.  G.  Boyden,  paid  for  stone  work  on  foundations. 


These  bills  have  all  been  paid  and  the  receipts  returned  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Board,  with  the  exception  of  those  now  accompany- 
ing this  report. 

The  contractor  has  delivered  the  building  free  from  all  claims  upon 
it,  as  per  terms  of  the  contract.     AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  G.  BoTDEN,  Superintendent. 

In  accordance  with  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  report, 
the  Visitors  recommend  that  the  legislature  be  requested  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  furnishing  the  school  building 
with  steam-heating  apparatus. 

A  second  year's  experience  in  the  boarding-hall  has  more  than 
confirmed  the  estimate  of  its  utility  given  in  our  last  report,  and 
more  urgently  presses  upon  us  the  necessity  for  its  enlargement. 
It  is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  its  success  is  beyond  question. 
It  is  now  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  a 
further  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  not  to  be  expected 
until  additional  boarding  accommodations  are  provided. 

There  is  now  as  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite 
boarding  places  outside  the  hall,  as  there  was  to  get  suitable 
boarding  places  before  the  hall  was  built.  There  is  the  additional 
difficulty  arising  from  the  difference  between  the  price  of  board 
in  the  hall  and  in  private  families,  the  latter  being  11.25  per 
week  more  than  the  former.  Those  who  are  excluded  from  the 
hall  are  more  or  less  dissatisfied.  Already  numbers  of  pupils 
have  been  prevented  from  entering  the  school  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  board  in  private  families,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  board  at  any  price.  And  some  pupils  now  in 
attendance  will  be  compelled  to  leave  unless  some  relief  in  respect 
to  board  is  provided. 
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In  view  of  these  facts  the  Visitors  would  renew,  with  increased 
earnestness,  the  request  made  last  year  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
boarding-hall.  If  this  improvement  is  made  at  the  same  time 
with  the  furnishing  of  the  new  heating  apparatus  for  the  school- 
house,  a  considerable  saving  might  be  made  by  combining  the 
apparatus  for  both  buildings. 

The  Visitors  expect  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Board,  at  its 
next  meeting,  estimates  of  the  expense  of  enlarging  the  boarding- 
hall,  and  heating  the  school  building. 

We  would  again  remind  the  Board  of  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
viding a  new  and  suitable  fence  for  the  school  grounds. 

In  conclusion,  the  Visitors  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  the 
school,  with  exception  of  the  needs  above  referred  to,  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  condition,  and  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  we  desire 
to  say  with  emphasis,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  school  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  untiring  labors  and  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  capable  and  worthy  Principal. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

Visitors. 
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SALEM. 

The  Salem  Normal  School  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  great  pros- 
perity. Its  excellent  Principal,  D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D.,  compelled 
to  relax  his  toil  and  withdraw  from  duty  during  a  portion  of  the 
preceding  year,  has  been  at  his  post  continually  during  the  last 
year,  as  have  also  his  efficient  assistants,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Webb.  In  consequence  of  ill  health,  Miss  Webb, 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  school, 
has  been  obliged  to  suspend  her  labors,  and  to  seek  a  restoration 
to  health  in  a  foreign  land.  Her  duties  have,  in  part,  been  most 
acceptably  performed  by  Miss  E.  Adelaide  Towle,  a  member  of  the 
advanced  class. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1871,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
September  13,  1854,  is  1,453. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  first  term  of  the  year, 
152  ;  during  the  second  term,  158 ;  number  of  different  pupils 
during  the  year,  218. 

Number  admitted  February  14,  1871,  25  ;  average  age,  18.83 
years.  Number  admitted  August  29,  1871,  59 ;  average  age, 
18.36  years. 

2.  Of  the  84  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  Salem  sent  11 ; 
Lowell,  8  ;  Lynn  and  Peabody,  5  each ;  Chelsea  and  Swampscott, 
4  each  ;  Manchester,  Somerville  and  Wakefield,  3  each ;  Haver- 
hill, Lynnfield  Centre,  Maiden,  Newbury  port  and  Andover,  2 
each ;  Danvers,  Danvers  Centre,  Dunstable,  East  Boston,  East 
Saugus,  Franklin,  Gloucester,  Ipswich,  Lynnfield,  Marblehead, 
Marshfield,  Medford,  Medway,  Methuen,  North  Reading,  Ster- 
ling and  Topsfield,  1  each.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  sent 
6 ;  New  York,  2  ;  Maine,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  1  each. 

Of  the  213  pupils  present  during  the  year,  Essex  County  sent 
125 ;  Middlesex,  40  ;  Suffolk,  9  ;  Norfolk,  5  ;  Worcester,  5  ;  Plym- 
outh, 3  ;  Bristol,  2 ;  Barnstable,  1 ;  Nantucket,  1.  The  State 
of  Maine,  3  ;  New  Hampshire,  13 ;  Vermont,  1 ;  New  York,  2 ; 
New  Jersey,  1  ;  Pennsylvania,  1  ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Louisiana,  1. 

3.  The  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  are,  by 
occupation,  as  follows  :  Farmers,  14  ;  carpenters,  12  ;  overseers, 
painters  and  shoe  manufacturers,  3  each ;  blacksmiths,  brokers, 
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clergymen,  engineers,  lawyers,  livery-stable  keepers,  lumber  deal- 
ers, mariners,  mer(3hant  tailors  and  tanners,  2  each  ;  butcher, 
cabinet-maker,  cashier  in  bank,  clerk,  colonel,  commission-mer- 
chant, cooper,  fresco-painter,  furniture-dealer,  gardener,  grocer, 
insurance  agent,  leather-dealer,  maker  of  patterns  for  iron-work, 
merchant,  proprietor  of  boarding-house,  provision  dealer,  real 
estate  agent,  register  of  deeds,  restaurant  keeper,  rubber  manu- 
facturer, ship  carpenter,  shoe-cutter,  shoe-dealer,  shoe-stitcher, 
stereoscope-manufacturer,  stock-fitter,  superintendent  in  cotton 
mills,  and  treasurer  of  a  lead  company,  1  each. 

4.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  Pebruary,  5  had  taught  school ;  of 
the  class  admitted  in  August,  13  had  taught ;  total,  18. 

6.  Number  graduated  January  17,  19 ;  number  graduated 
June  30,  40. 

Whole  nnmber  of  graduates  of  the  school  (32  classes),  659. 

6.  Number  of  pupils  present  in  the  several  classes  during  the 
first  term  of  the  year: — Advanced  class,  4  ;  class  A  (senior),  41 ; 
class  B,  29  ;  class  C,  49 ;  class  D,  29. 

Number  present  during  the  second  term  : — Advanced  class,  12  ; 
class  A,  19  ;  class  B,  47  ;  class  C,  21 ;  class  D,  59. 

7.  Thirty-one  pupils  have  received  State  aid  during  the  year, 
and  thirty-seven  have  received  aid  from  the  income  of  the  Bow- 
ditch  Fund. 

8.  During  the  year,  525  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  general 
and  text-book  library, — 425  by  purchase,  and  100  by  gift. 

9.  The  class  that  graduated  in  June  very  liberally  contributed 
one  hundred  dollars  to  the  fund  for  procuring  a  telescope  for  the 
school. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  past  year,  the  sessions  of  the  school 
were  held  in  the  High  School  building,  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Salem,  where  they  were  but  indifferently  accommodated  ;  during 
the  last  half,  in  the  remodelled  building  belonging  to  the  Normal 
School.  The  enlargement  of  the  Normal  building,  which  was 
begun  in  July,  1870,  was  so  far  advanced  in  June,  1871,  as  to 
allow  the  school  to  reoccupy  the  house  on  the  occasion  of  the  pub- 
lic examination  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term.  In  addition  to 
the  customary  exercises,  there  were  held  at  that  time  services  ap- 
propriate to  the  rededication  of  the  edifice  to  its  important  objects. 
There  were  present  on  the  occasion,  participating  in  the  exercises, 
several  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  among  whom  were, 
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Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Hon.  D.  H.  Mason,  and  Hon.  A.  J.  Phipps, 
Agent  of  the  Board,  and  distinguished  citizens  of  Salem,  among 
whom  we  mention  Dr.  George  B.  Loring  and  Professor  Alpheus 
Crosby,  former  Principal  of  the  school. 

The  building  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  capacity,  and  greatly 
improved  in  appearance  and  convenience.  It  now  contains  a  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  assembly  hall ;  numerous  large,  well-ventilated 
and  cheerful  recitation  rooms ;  a  fine  library  and  reading-room  ; 
a  philosophical  room ;  a  chemical  room  ;  and  various  other  rooms, 
all  of  which  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  school,  and 
to  advance  its  prosperity. 

Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  en- 
largement, three  rooms  in  the  third  story  have  been  left  unfin- 
ished. As  these  rooms  are  needed  for  use  (two  of  them  being 
already  occupied),  and  as  the  cost  of  finishing  them  will  be  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  it  is  hoped  that  an  appropriation  sufficient 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  will  soon  be  made. 

The  Visitors  of  this  school  would  most  heartily  congratulate  the 
Commonwealth  on  having  thus  secured  an  admirable  building, 
of  fine  appearance,  symmetrical  and  convenient  —  scarcely  less  so 
than  it  would  have  been  if  constructed  entirely  anew  from  its 
foundations,  and  all  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  very  much  of  this  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
thorough  study  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  and  constant  watchful- 
ness over  its  execution,  by  the  vigilant  Principal. 

A.  A.  MINER, 

Visitor. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  PKESIDE]^T. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

Gentlemen: — In  order  to  make  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Clarke  Institution  cover  its  school  year,  which  begins  in  Sep- 
tember, and  correspond  in  time  with  the  official  reports  of  other 
institutions,  it  will  include  the  year  ended  September  30,  1871, 
and  its  financial  statements  will  stop  with  that  date.  Notice  will 
be  taken,  however,  of  the  pupils  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  which  began  September  20, 1872.  Our  Report,  there- 
fore, will  contain  remarks  upon  a  portion  of  the  year  covered  by 
the  fourth  report. 

The  whole  endowment  of  this  school  is  derived  from  the  gifts 
and  bequests  of  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  which  amounted,  during  his 
life-time,  to  150,000,  and  since  his  death  to  $223,250,  making  an 
aggregate  of  $273,250.  It  was  the  strong  and  often  expressed 
desire  of  Mr.  Clarke  that  the  Corporation  should  build  a  perma- 
nent establishment  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  Northampton, 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  desire,  the  present  estate  on  Round 
Hill  was  purchased  and  improved.  The  total  cost  of  land  and 
buildings  here,  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1871,  has  been  $91,749.- 
75  ;  of  furnishing,  $7,076  11 ;  in  all,  $98,825.86.  The  bequests 
of  Mr.  Clarke  being  held,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  as  a 
permanent  fund,  of  which  the  income  only  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  it  has  been  necessary  to  incur  a 
temporary  debt  in  paying  for  the  buildings.  This  debt  is  now 
$34,500.  The  fund,  amounting  now  to  $223,250,  is  securely  in- 
vested, and  returns  an  average  interest  greater  than  that  paid  on 
the  temporary  debt.  The  real  estate  is  in  good  repair,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  all  it  has  cost.  The  number  of  acres  is  twelve, 
much  of  it  under  high  cultivation,  and  planted  with  fruit-trees  in 
good  bearing.  There  are  three  halls,  or  school  buildings,  a  stable, 
laundry,  and  gardener's  cottage  on  the  premises,  all  ample  for  their 
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present  use,  well  built,  and  conveniently  located.  They  were  first 
occupied  by  our  pupils  in  September,  1870,  but  the  boys'  house 
was  not  occupied  till  March,  1871,  and  the  improvements  in  the 
grounds  about  it  were  not  completed  till  the  past  summer.  The 
school  year  of  which  we  have  to  speak  will  therefore  be  the  first 
year  the  new  premises  have  been  occupied. 

The  first  term  began  September  28th,  1870,  and  closed  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  1871 ;  the  second  term  began  March  1st,  and  closed 
July  18th,  1871.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  year 
was  42  ;  the  average  number  was  40  ;  the  ordinary  school  ex- 
penses were  $12,561.79,  for  the  two  terms.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenses  will  be  found  in  another  place.  The 
number  of  pupils  present  at  the  opening  of  the  second  school  year 
in  the  new  buildings  is  44  ;  the  number  of  teachers  is  five  ;  of  other 
employes,  eleven.  The  Principal,  Miss  Rogers,  is  now  in  Europe, 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction 
there;  having  left  Northampton  early  in  July,  expecting  to  return 
during  the  second  term  of  the  present  school  year. 

Miss  Rogers  reached  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  went 
directly  to  Germany,  and,  before  visiting  any  schools,  devoted  some 
weeks  to  study  and  practice  in  the  German  language.  On  the 
first  of  October,  in  company  with  the  president  of  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution, she  went  to  Yienna,  and  entered  the  school  of  Mr.  Leh- 
feldt  (in  our  last  report  misprinted  Siegbach),  which  I  had  visited 
in  1870,  and  in  which  I  was  greatly  interested.  It  is  a  small 
family  school,  and  therefore  Mr.  Lehfeldt  is  able  to  give  his  pupils 
more  individual  instruction  than  is  common  in  larger  institutions. 
Here  Miss  Rogers  observes  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  day 
by  day,  especially  with  the  youngest  pupils.  She  also  visits,  on 
alternate  days,  the  great  school  of  Mr.  Deutsch,  supported  by  the 
Jews  of  Vienna, — one  of  the  largest  and  best  articulating  schools 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  with  Mr.  Lehfeldt's. 
Thus  she  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  younger  pupils 
are  instructed  in  large  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  ones  of 
Mr.  Lehfeldt's  school.  She  makes  daily  notes  of  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  both  schools,  and  writes  these  out  fully  for  the  use 
of  her  assistant  teachers  in  Northampton,  who  compare  the 
results  thus  recorded  with  those  obtained  in  our  own  school, — an 
excellent  method  of  comparing  the  practical  value  of  the  systems 
of  instruction  adopted   in   different  schools.     Miss  Rogers  will 
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remain  at  Vienna  a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter,  and  then 
visit  other  European  Schools  where  either  articulation  or  the  sign 
language,  or  both,  are  employed,  and  record  the  results  there 
witnessed.  From  her  observations  and  my  own,  made  in  the 
present  and  past  year,  it  is  found  that  a  direct  comparison  between 
our  own  school  and  those  in  Germany  taught  by  articulation  is 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  methods  and  charac- 
ter of  the  teachers  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  habits  of  thought 
and  study  among  the  people.  Our  American  teachers  are  gener- 
ally younger,  and  more  active  and  versatile  in  their  modes  of 
thought  and  instruction  ;  while  the  German  teachers  are  slower, 
more  plodding  and  methodical,  following  fixed  rules  rather  than 
adapting  themselves  to  the  capacity  of  different  scholars  and 
classes.  Indeed,  the  chief  differences  between  the  various  Euro- 
pean schools  of  articulation  appear  due  to  the  teachers  rather 
than  the  nominal  methods  pursued.  Where  the  instructors  are 
young,  zealous,  and  interested  in  their  work,  the  schools  are 
good,  by  whatever  system  they  are  taught ;  wherever,  from  any 
cause,  the  enthusiasm  is  less,  the  instruction  is  apt  to  be  more 
mechanical,  and  of  comparatively  little  value.  In  our  next 
report  we  hope  to  present  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  our 
methods  with  those  of  Europe. 

During  the  school  year  ending  with  the  long  vacation  last 
July,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion was  42,  the  average  number  40,  and  the  number  of  classes 
five.  There  were  also  five  teachers,  including  the  principal,  and 
not  reckoning  the  additional  teacher,  who,  since  Miss  Rogers  has 
been  absent,  performs  the  duties  of  fifth  instructor.  Concerning 
the  progress  made,  information  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
school  committee,  hereto  annexed.  It  has  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  samples  of  the  compositions  of  the  pupils  in  this 
Report,  since  those  presented  in  the  fourth  report  were  written  » 
during  the  same  school  year  of  which  we  now  speak.  In  regard 
to  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher  of  articulation,  which  the 
Corporation  have  long  contemplated,  a  few  remarks  may  be  here 
made.  Since  our  last  report  was  written,  an  opportunity  has 
been  allowed  to  test,  in  some  degree,  a  new  system  of  teaching 
articulation,  introduced  in  this  country  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Bell,  of 
Canada,  formerly  of  England,  and  practically  communicated  to 
teachers  and  pupils  by  his  son,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell.     This  systemj 
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based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  vocal  organs  and  of  the 
elements  of  speech,  has  been  practised  with  admirable  results  in 
the  Boston  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  has  been  partially  acquired 
by  several  of  our  teachers  who  have  taken  lessons  of  Mr.  Bell. 
It  will  be  more  perfectly  taught  to  them  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  March, 
1872,  and  we  shall  then,  if  it  is  found  to  be  successful,  assign  the 
use  of  it  to  a  special  teacher  of  articulation  in  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Philbrick,  the  superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Boston,  and  others  who  have  observed  the  new  system  as  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Bell's  pupils,  are  warm  in  its  praise,  and  trial  of  it 
is  to  be  made,  we  understand,  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford. 

The  attention  of  the  Corporation  has  been  called,  at  various 
times,  to  the  importance  of  some  preliminary  examination  and 
classification  of  the  deaf-mute  children,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
apply  for  admission  to  the  three  deaf-mute  schools  now  open  to 
them, — namely,  the  Clarke  Institution,  the  Boston  Deaf  Mute 
School,  and  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  In  each  of  these 
schools  a  different  method  of  instruction  is  pursued,  and  each  of 
these  methods  is  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  certain  classes  of 
children  than  the  other.  Those  who  can  be  taught  articulation 
with  advantage,  and  who,  belonging  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity,  can 
live  at  home  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  parental  care,  should  enter 
the  Boston  School ;  those  who  are  unable,  or  whose  parents  are 
unwilling  to  take  this  course,  should  be  received  at  the  Clarke 
Institution,  if  they  are  suitable  subjects  for  our  instruction ; 
while  those  (of  whom  there  are  many,  no  doubt,)  who  are  not 
likely  to  profit  by  instruction,  in  articulation,  or  who  cannot  be 
received  at  Boston  or  Northampton  for  want  of  room,  should  go 
to  Hartford.  The  choice  of  a  school  is  left  by  law  with  the 
Board  of  Education ;  and  it  seemed  proper  to  the  Corporation  to 
propose  to  this  Board,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  Hartford 
Asylum  a  joint  committee  to  examine  applicants  and  assign  them 
to  the  several  schools  according  to  their  fitness  and  the  wish  of 
their  parents.  This  proposition  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  all 
the  parties  consulted,  but  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  joint  action 
on  the  part  of  the  three  schools  would  be  best. 

Our  hope  that  the  United  States  census  of  1870  would  give  a 
more  complete  enumeration  of  the  deaf-mute  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  of  the  country,  than  had  formerly  been   made, 
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seems  likely  to  be  disappointed.  The  preliminary  census  tables 
as  first  published,  allowed  but  638  deaf  mutes  in  Massachusetts  ; 
and  though  these  have  since  been  revised  so  as  to  increase  the 
number,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  still  too  small 
by  three  or  four  hundred.  A  member  of  our  Corporation, 
during  the  year  in  which  the  Clarke  Institution  was  chartered 
(1867),  made  a  special  census  of  deaf  mutes  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  State,  and  obtained  the  names  of  about  800,  which, 
with  some  additions,  were  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Education 
in  1868.  From  this  list  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  in  the 
whole  State  could  not  then  be  less  than  1,000,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  was  not  more  than  1,350,000.  In  1870,  the 
population  had  risen  to  1,457,351,  and  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
niust  have  been  at  least  1,050.  On  the  list  above  mentioned,  752 
were  entered  with  particulars  of  age  and  sex,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  occasion  of  deafness,  and  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment were  returned.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  perfect 
enumeration  of  deaf  mutes,  particularly  of  children  under  ten 
years,  was  ever  made  in  any  country ;  if  such  a  census  should  be 
taken  in  the  United  States,  we  believe  it  would  show  the  whole 
number  of  all  ages  to  be  more  than  25,000.  The  whole  number 
of  children  and  youth  of  this  class  under  instruction  in  the  38 
schools,  large  and  small,  reported  in  the  United  States  in  1871, 
was  about  4,000,  of  whom  about  200  were  from  Massachusetts,  or 
one-twentieth  of  the  whole  number.  During  the  year  a  new  day 
school,  with  about  a  dozen  pupils,  taught  by  articulation,  has  been 
opened  at  Cleveland  (0.),  and  a  small  family  school,  taught  by 
the  same  method,  at  Ledyard  (Ct.),  where  one  of  the  teachers  is 
that  veteran  instructor  of  a  few  deaf-mute  pupils,  Jonathan 
Whipple.  The  day  schools  at  Boston,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago 
have  been  continued,  and  attended  with  gratifying  success. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Rogers,  our  own  school  is  going  on  vig- 
orously and  successfully  in  its  first  term  of  the  school  year  1871-2  ; 
the  teachers  have  labored  diligently,  and  the  classes  were  never 
in  better  training  than  at  present.  Our  list  of  pupils,  on  a  subse- 
quent page,  is  that  of  the  present  school  year,  which  began  Sept. 
20th,  1871,  and  will  close  with  the  long  vacation,  July  23d,  1872, 
Of  the  44  on  the  list,  two  are  day  pupils,  and  33  are  aided  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Several  of  our  more  advanced  pupils  in 
former  years  are  no  longer  with  us,  and  one  of  them,  Roscoe 
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Greene,  of  Providence  (R.I.),  who  entered  the  school  of  Miss 
Rogers,  at  Chelmsford,  in  1866,  and  continued  here  until  the 
summer  of  1870,  has  died  during  the  past  summer, — the  first  of 
all  our  pupils  whose  death  we  have  learned.  He  was  a.  young 
man  of  much  intelligence  and  promise,  and  had  acquired  a  very 
ready  use  of  articulation,  and  a  good  English  education,  by  the 
method  pursued  at  this  institution.  We  record  his  death  with 
much  regret. 

As  usual  our  school  has  been  visited  by  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  and  we  perceive 
no  change  in  the  friendly  feeling  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the 
public  and  by  individuals.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Fisk  and 
De  Wolf  for  professional  services  ;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  and  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroads,  for. 
carrying  members  of  the  institution  at  reduced  fares  ;  also  to 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Lawrence,  Slate  &  Baker  and  Hamlin,  for  goods 
sold  at  a  discount.  The  following  publications  have  been  sent  to 
the  institution,  free: — "  Hampshire  Gazette,"  "Child  at  Home," 
"  Deaf-Mute  Chronicle,"  "  Deaf-Mute  Pelican,"  "  Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals," "  Silent  World." 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  annexed  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  financial  statement,  the  list  of  pupils,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  hours  of  study  and  recreation. 

For  the  Corporation, 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

President. 


NoETHAMPTON,  January  1, 1872. 
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EEPOKT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarice  Institution. 

Gentlemen: — In  the  absence  of  any  report  from  our  Principal, 
who  is  abroad,  it  seems  to  devolve  upon  your  Committee  to  sup- 
ply somewhat  in  its  place.  To  make  the  school  year  and  the 
financial  year  more  nearly  correspond,  and  to  bring  the  report  of 
the  Clarke  Institution  into  harmony  as  to  time  with  the  official 
reports  of  other  institutions,  you  will  remember  that  it  was  voted 
to  consider  October  1st  of  each  year  the  beginning  of  the  financial 
year.  Hence  the  fifth  annual  report  will  cover  the  period  from 
October  1st,  1870,  to  September  30th,  1871,  inclusive.  But  of 
this  period,  no  small  part  was  embraced  in  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port, and  for  a  list  of  new  pupils  and  their  characteristics,  as  well 
as  for  interesting  details  given  by  the  Principal  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion, progress  and  compositions  of  the  school  down  to  January  1st, 
1871,  reference  should  be  made  to  that  document.  From  the  official 
record  of  the  Principal,  made  up  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
July  18th,  1871,  it  appears  that,  with  the  first  special  class,  the 
same  course  of  instruction  was  continued,  and  with  gratifying 
results.  The  record  says  : — "  The  whole  class  has  made  very  sat- 
isfactory progress  during  the  term."  Of  the  "  second  special 
class,"  it  says  : — "  They  have  improved  considerably  in  speaking 
during  the  terra,  and  in  their  use  of  language  also.  They  have 
reached  the  242d  page  in  Jacobs'  Reader.  They  quite  readily,  ex- 
cept" [two  pupils  named]  "  recognize  the  language  of  arithmetic 
so  as  to  tell  which  principle  is  involved  both  in  mental  and  written 
exercises.  They  can  perform  and  analyze  examples  in  the  four 
elementary  rules,  but  know  nothing  of  long  division.  They  have 
completed  [the  little  book  called]  '  Learning  to  Talk,'  and  in 
'  Learning  to  Read '  they  have  reached  page  20.  They  have 
spelled,  defined  and  formed  sentences  on  260  words.  They  have 
had  lessons  on  measurement ;  on  locality,  from  the  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  Guyot's  Elementary  Geography  have  reached 
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page  25.  The  other  exercises  of  last  term  have  been  con- 
tinued. Tliey  have  also  had  occasional  lessons  on  inflection, 
description  of  pictures  and  in  learning  the  names  of  the  bones  of 
the  human  body." 

The  "  class  of  1867,"  so  called,  really  consists  of  a  few  who  have 
since  joined,  and  the  very  young  pupils  who  entered  that  year  with- 
out a  knowledge  even  of  the  alphabet:  the  pupils  more  advanced 
in  age  or  culture,  who  entered  at  the  same  time,  having  been 
transferred  to  one  of  the  special  classes.  Of  this  class  it  is  record- 
ed, that  "  the  exercises  have  been  about  the  same  as  those  of  last 
term.  Its  members  can  perform  the  mechanical  operation  of  ad- 
dition, and  some  of  them  that  of  multiplication.  They  know  con- 
siderable of  the  multiplication  table,  and  can  solve  examples  in 
mental  arithmetic  in  addition  and  subtraction  when  language  is 
used.  They  have  taken  about  270  new  words,  and  have  made 
marked  improvement  in  their  use  of  language." 

No  class  of  1868  is  mentioned,  because  the  pupils  who  then  en- 
tered, after  some  months  of  instruction,  were  distributed  into  other 
classes  for  which  they  were  severally  fitted.  Of  the  "  class  of 
1869,"  the  record  says : — "  Its  members,  during  the  term,  have 
taken  about  400  words  [to  write,  pronounce  and  make  the  basis 
of  sentences].  Most  of  the  class  can  write  quite  a  passable  de- 
scription of  a  picture.  In  numbers  they  read  from  the  lips  and 
answer,  and  explain  such  questions  as.  How  many  things  are 
four  apples,  three  books,  two  oranges,  five  pencils  and  six  stones  ? 
They  add  a  column  of  numbers  amounting  to  one  hundred.  They 
can  ask  and  answer  a  variety  of  questions.  Their  improvement 
in  all  directions  has  been  very  good  during  the  term  "  Of  the 
class  of  1870,  the  names  of,  and  particulars  with  regard  to,  eight, 
as  well  as  their  progress  during  the  first  three  months,  are  given 
in  the  fourth  annual  report.  After  that  report  was  made  up,  two 
others  came — Ida  L.  Frost,  of  Washington,  a  deaf  mute,  unin- 
structed,  14  years  of  age,  and  George  M.  Bradley,  of  Lenox,  a 
semi-mute,  who  could  read  a  few  sentences,  10  years  of  age. 
Of  the  progress  of  this  class  during  its  second  session,  the  report 
says : — "  The  seven  small  children  have,  during  the  term,  learned 
180  new  words.  They  can  answer  a  variety  of  such  questions  as — 
'  Is  the  door  open  ?'  by  saying,  '  No,  ma'am,  the  door  is  not  open, 
it  is  shut.'  '  Is  the  chair  on  the  table?'  '  No,  ma'am,  the  chair 
is  not  on  the  table,  it  is  on  the  floor.'     Most  of  them  can  write  a 
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few  sentences  descriptive  of  the  motions  or  positions  of  objects  in  a 
picture  ;  also  of  natural  objects.    They  do  very  well  at  lip-reading." 

Miss  Laura  C.  Redden,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  in  the 
last  report,  has  continued  under  instruction  during  the  year.  She 
controls  her  voice  with  increased  facility,  and  reads  from  the  lips 
more  readily. 

Visits  made  from  time  to  time  by  your  Committee,  lead  them  to 
believe  that  the  modest  and  scrupulous  record  above  quoted  fails 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  good  done  ;  and  that 
the  results  of  the  year  1870-1,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  mental 
culture  and  development,  were  highly  encouraging.  No  case  of 
serious  sickness  occurred. 

A  brief  statement,  strictly  belonging  to  the  next  annual  report, 
seems  to  be  called  for.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
this  date  (January  1,  1872),  is  44,  a  list  of  whom,  including  the 
new  pupils,  is  hereto  appended.  The  number  of  teachers  is  five, 
and  their  faithful,  energetic  services  and  ^^excellent  management 
permit  no  abatement  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  It  was  never 
in  better  condition.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  exercises  and 
progress  of  each  class  during  the  first  three  and  a  half  months  of 
the  current  school  year,  has  been  prepared  by  the  teachers,  and 
greatly  improved  specimens  of  literary  compositions  by  the  pupils 
presented,  all  of  which  is  reserved  for  the  next  annual  report. 

In  the  matter  of  articulation,  Mr.  Bell's  system  has  been  pur- 
sued with  the  class  of  1871.  With  only  such  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem as  Mr.  Bell  could  communicate  to  our  teachers  in  a  few 
hours,  better  results  have  been  attained  in  three  months  than 
ever  before  in  the  same  period  of  time  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  tone, 
compass,  modulation  and  inflection  of  the  voice,  results  never  be- 
fore attained  at  all.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  thorough 
instruction  of  our  teachers  by  Mr.  Bell,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  will  add  greatly  increased  facility  to  this  department  of 
instruction. 


In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee, 


Northampton,  January  1, 1872. 
7 


L.  J.  DUDLEY, 

Chairman. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION 


FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING 


SEPTEMBER    30,    1871. 


I.    School  Keceipts   and   Expenses* 

The  receipts  were, —  , 

Amount  included  in  last  Report, $5,498  41 

Cash  on  hand  February  4,  1871,    ........  2,010  56 

Eeceived  from  the  fund, 10,191  17 

from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 3,625  00 

from  pupils, 2,167  00 

Total, 123,492  14 

The  expenditures  were, — ■ 

For  salaries  and  wages, $7,007  48 

groceries  and  provisions, .  3,030  71 

fuel  and  lights, 1,773  45 

incidentals, 750  15 

Total  school  expenses, $12,561  79 

Balance  transferred  to  estate  account, 10,926  64 

Cash  on  hand  September  30,  1871, 3  71 

$23,492  14 

11.    Estate  Account. 
This  account  was  opened  in  May,  1870  ;  the  receipts  have  been, — 

From  sale  of  bonds, $52,297  40 

loans, 35,000  00 

current  funds  from  school  account, 15,641  72 

Total $102,939  12 
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The  expenditures  have  been, — 

For  real  estate  purchased, $31,410  00 

buildings  and  repairs, 60,339  75 

insurance, 493  75 

interest  and  payment  on  debt, 1,541  44 

pew, 275  00 

furnishing, 7,076  11 

incidentals, ,>....  1,803  07 

Total, .   ■     .    $102,939  12 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  school  expenses  proper  (112,561  79),  are  not  met  by 
the  receipts  from  State  and  private  pupils,  the  balance  being  drawn  from  the 
income  of  the  fund.  This  deficiency  will  be  still  more  hereafter,  as  the  school 
expenses  increase,  while  the  price  of  tuition  has  been  reduced  from  .|400  to 
f  350  a  year,  for  private  pupils,  and  $250  a  year  for  all  State  pupils  coming  from 
any  of  the  New  England  States.  As  the  debt  is  gradually  paid  off  from  the 
income  of  the  fund,  it  is  hoped  that  the  corporation  can  reduce  the  cost  of  tuition 
still  lower. 
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ORDER  OE  THE  DAY  AT  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 


Rise, .        .        .        .  6    A.  M« 

Housework, 61  A.  M. 

Breakfast, 7     A.  M. 

Devotional  exercises, .        .        .  8     A.  M. 

School, .        .        .        .  81  A.  M. 

Play, 11^  A.  M. 

Dinner,     .        .         .        i 12      •    M. 

School, 1     P.M. 

Girls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  carpenters'  shop,         .        .        .        .  3     P.  M. 

Play, 4     P.  M. 

Supper, 5^  P.  M. 

Play, 6     P.M. 

Study, 61  P  M. 

Retire, 81  P.  M. 

Some  of  the  younger  children  remain  In  school  a  less  number  of  hours  and 
retire  at  seven  P.  M, 

Sundays. 
Study  the  Sabbath-school  lesson  one  hour. 
Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  attendants. 
After  dinner  walk  for  an  hour. 

Sabbath-school  lessons  with  the  teachers  in  the  P.  M. 

In  the  evening,  the  older  children  devote  from  one  to  two  hours  to  reading 
and  devotional  exercises. 
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TERMS    OP    ADMISSION, 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi- 
mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone, 
eighty  dollars ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  term. 
No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will 
be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  will  he  allowed 
to  unilidraw  before  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  July,  without  weighty  reasons  to 
he  approved  hy  the  School  Committee.  The  contract  is  for  the  entire  school-year, 
and  is  not  terminated  hy  the  lointer  vacation. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education  of 
its  deaf-mutes.  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for 
the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of 
application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  winter ; 
the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early 
as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will 
be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes 
already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they 
enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which  should 
be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum  of  money, 
not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the  "  Principal 
of  the  Clarke  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,"  with  a  stamp 
for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The 
Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be  admitted 
or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 
moral  habits. 

Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.  Strangers  at 
all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 
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REPORT  OE  THE  DIRECTORS. 


To  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of  the  American  Asylum. 

In  any  review  of  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  the  Asylum,  which  has 
just  closed,  the  first  thought  which  occurs  to  any  of  its  managers 
is,  the  special  losses  we  have  lately  sustained  by  death. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone,  who  had  ably  and  most  successfully  filled 
the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Asylum  since  August,  1863,  while 
driving  with  a  friend,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1870,  was  struck 
by  a  train  from  New  Haven,  at  the  Sigourney  Street  railroad 
crossing,  in  Hartford,  and  almost  instantly  killed.  Our  whole 
city,  the  great  circle  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  widely  scattered  friends  of  Mr.  Stone  were  shocked 
and  deeply  grieved  by  this  tragic  and  deplorable  event.  To  the 
members  of  this  Board,  and  to  all  who  were  in  any  manner  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  Asylum,  or  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment, the  loss  of  Mr.  Stone  seemed  almost  irreparable.  There 
were  other  learned  and  skilful  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  none  whose  health,  age  and  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
requirements  of  our  institution  appeared  to  qualify  them  to  fill 
completely  and  satisfactorily  Mr.  Stone's  vacant  place.  After 
much  consideration,  Mr.  Edward  0.  Stone,  the  oldest  son  of  our 
late  Principal,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father.  The 
trustees  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  were  reluctant  to  part  with 
their  chief  instructor  and  manager,  but  kindly  yielded  to  our 
request,  and  Mr.  Stone  was  able  to  assume  the  duties  of  Princi- 
pal of  the  Asylum  about  the  middle  of  February  last.  So  far  as 
the  Directors  are  permitted  to  judge  from  the  short  experience 
of  Mr.  Stone  in  his  new  position,  as  well  as  from  his  previous 
training  and  labors  elsewhere,  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they 
feel  disposed  to  congratulate  themselves  and  the  friends  of  the 
Asylum  upon  their  choice,  and  to  anticipate  for  Mr.  E.  C.  Stone 
a  career  of  increasing  usefulness  and  success. 
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Many  tributes  to  the  character  and  services  of  the  late  Mr. 
Collins  Stone  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Directors. 
Those  of  a  public  or  official  nature  are  appended  to  this  Report, 
together  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Directors  at  their 
special  meeting,  held  Decenaber  26,  1870.  Mr.  Samuel  Porter, 
an  old  friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Stone,  has  recently  contributed 
to  the  "  Annals  "  a  memorial  paper,  some  extracts  from  which 
may  also  be  printed  in  the  appendix,  as  the  latest  and  most  care- 
fully prepared  estimate  of  Mr.  Stone's  life  and  labors. 

There  will  also  be  found  appended,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Board,  in  March,  1871,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bar- 
zillai  Hudson,  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  this  Asylum  in 
1816.  Mr.  Hudson,  though  originally  one  of  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  was  from  the  outset  a  zealous  and  efficient 
worker  in  its  behalf,  and  continued  in  its  active  service  to  the 
last,  surviving  all  but  four  of  his  early  associates.  He  was  Sec- 
retary and  Clerk  from  1834  to  1860,  and  chairman  of  the  Direct- 
ing Committee  from  1836  to  the  time  of  his  death.  About  eight 
months  before  his  decease,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which 
incapacitated  him  from  constant  and  active  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  ;  but  they  were  still  performed  under  his  superin- 
tendence, and  only  the  day  before  his  death  he  conversed  with 
much  animation  on  matters  connected  with  the  Asylum.  His 
full  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  this  Institution,  from  its 
very  inception,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  its 
business  affairs  and  local  interests,  make  his  death  a  peculiar  and 
serious  loss  to  the  Board.  His  warm  interest  in  the  Asylum  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  youth,  which  he  never  lost,  will  long  keep  his 
memory  fresh  among  his  fellow-laborers  in  this  place. 

Aside  from  these  changes  which  death  has  made  in  our  ranks, 
nothing  has  occurred  during  the  past  year  to  call  for  special 
notice.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  encouraging,  and  the 
statement  of  the  fund  shows,  when  compared  with  previous 
statements,  that  the  encroachments  upon  it  several  years  since, 
caused  by  the  sudden  and  unprecedented  increase  of  the  expenses 
of  living,  have  been  made  good.  The  income  of  the  fund,  how- 
ever, though  considerably  increased  by  judicious  and  prosperous 
management,  is  relatively  less  than  formerly  in  proportion  to  the 
necessarily  greater  expenses  of  the  present  time. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Hunt,  the  usual  report 
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of  the  Physician  has  not  been  presented.  We  are,  however,  able 
to  say,  that  the  health  of  our  inmates,  during  the  year,  has  been 
remarkably  good,  and  that  we  have  seldom  had  greater  reason 
for  thankfulness  in  this  respect- 

The  accompanying  reports  and  tabulated  statements  will  inter- 
est all  connected  with  this  or  similar  institutions,  and  we  refer  to 
these  documents  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction. 

In  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

J.  C.  PARSONS,  Clerk. 
Hartfoed,  April  29,  1871. 


Resolutions. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  at 
Hartford,  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  held  at  their  office  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1870, 
Calvin  Day,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  : — - 

"  Whereas,  This  Board  has  been  convened  to  express  our  sorrow  at  the 
sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  the  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  who  was  for  nineteen 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Asylum,  and  has  been  for  the  past  seven  years  its 
Principal : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  calamity,  which  has  filled  the  hearts  of  this  community 
with  grief,  touches  this  Board  in  an  especial  manner,  and  that  we  sadly  record 
our  appreciation  of  the  great  loss  which  the  Asylum  has  sustained  by  the  death 
of  the  Principal.  He  brought  to  his  responsible  position  an  intellect  of  much 
vigor  and  force,  thorough  and  earnest  convictions  of  duty,  great  industry  and 
executive  ability,  quiet  firmness  of  character,  dignity  and  courtesy  of  demeanor, 
a  love  for  the  unfortunate,  and  a  willingness  to  work  in  their  behalf  with  enthu- 
siastic constancy.  In  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Asylum,  he  labored 
earnestly  and  unweariedly,  and  with  most  gratifying  success.  His  long  experi- 
ence in  the  profession,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  principles,  emi- 
.nently  qualified  him  for  the  position  he  occupied,  and  placed  him  among  the 
most  distinguished  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  While  we  cannot  but 
deeply  mourn  his  departure  from  among  us  as  a  personal  no  less  than  a  public 
loss,  yet  the  life  of  Christian  activity  which  he  led,  inspires  in  our  hearts  a 
blessed  and  comforting  assurance  that,  though  his  summons  came  without  note 
of  warning,  he  received  the  Master's  promised  welcome  to  a  rest  eternal  and 
crown  unfading. 

"  Resolved,  That  as  a  token  of  our  respect,  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a 
body,  and  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Stone. 

J.  C.  Parsons,  Clerk." 
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The  Instructors  of  the  American  Asylum  desire  to  express 
their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  institution  has  sustained 
in  the  death  of  its  late  Principal,  the  Rev.  Collins  Stone.  To 
their  deep  feeling  of  personal  bereavement  is  added  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic calamity  which  none  others  can  realize  so  fully  as  they.  None 
can  know,  as  they  do,  how  tireless  was  his  energy  and  vigilance, 
how  conscientious  and  unshrinking  his  faithfulness  in  every  duty, 
and  how  his  own  earnest  personality  pervaded  the  entire  institu- 
tion, inciting  and  impelling  all — yet  in  the  least  obtrusive  man- 
ner— to  similar  promptitude  and  faithfulness.  He  was  indeed  to 
them  in  daily  duty,  and  will  ever  be  in  memory,  a  most  beloved 
associate  and  friend,  whose  loss  is  well  nigh  irreparable. 

American  Asylum,  December  27,  1870. 


The  following  extracts  are  presented  from  the  brief  Report  of 
the  Principal : — 

"  In  the  intellectual  department,  the  results  attained  are  believed  to 
be  fully  equal  to  those  of  former  years  ;  and,  although  the  progress  is 
often  slow,  and  the  labor  of  instruction  arduous  and  perplexing,  the 
difficulties  imposed  upon  our  pupils  by  their  misfortune  are  gradually 
overcome,  and  we  see  them  going  oiit  with  their  minds  cultivated  and 
enlightened  by  truth,  restored  to  society,  and  fitted  to  be  a  blessing  to 
their  friends  and  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  institution.  Thirty-nine 
pupils  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  three  of  whom  are  pursuing 
their  studies  further  at  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  at  Washing- 
ton. The  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupils  now  under  instruction 
are  divided  into  fourteen  classes,  two  of  which  are  composed  of  new 
pupils  who  entered  last  fall.  The  class  in  articulation  has  been  con- 
tinued as  it  was  organized  the  previous  year.  Instruction  in  lip-read- 
ing and  speaking,  as  an  art,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  imparting 
knowledge,  has  been  given,  to  those  most  likely  to  profit  by  it,  for  a 
portion  of  each  day,  while  their  education  has  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  sign  language  in  their  regular  classes.  Thirty-five  pupils 
have  been  so  taught  during  the  year ;  several  have  been  dropped  as 
unpromising  subjects  ;  and  at  present  the  class  consists  of  twenty-two, 
most  of  whom  are  semi-mutes.  The  improvement  made  in  this  branch 
of  instruction  is  commendable. 
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"  Within  the  past  year,  the  subject  of  day-schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  where  the  children  'board  at  home  and  are  taught  for  four  or 
five  hours  a  day,  as  other  children  are,  has  received  some  attention  in 
this  country,  and  schools  of  this  kind  have  been  opened  at  Pittsburg, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  They  must  of  necessity  be  confined  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  large  cities,  and  are  not  practicable  elsewhere.  The  early  in- 
struction of  mute  children  is  very  desirable,  and  the  philanthropy 
which  searches  our  great  cities,  where  most  of  them  are  found  among 
the  poorest  and  lowest  classes,  and  which  seeks  to  elevate  them,  de- 
serves our  highest  commendation.  Still,  while  the  influence  of  a  well- 
ordered  home  is  so  happy,  the  disadvantages  of  one  that  is  not  are  so 
great,  that  our  large  institutions,  caring  for  the  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  welfare  of  their  pupils,  in  every  way,  and  all  the  time,  and 
also  providing  instruction  in  the  trades,  would  seem  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  these  neglected  ones  than  day-schools  can  be. 
Much  good  can  undoubtedly  be  accomplished  in  the  day-schools  before 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  sent  away  from  home,  and  the  results  of 
these  benevolent  enterprises  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest." 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing,  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals,  fuel,  lights, 
stationery,  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school-room ;  for  which,  includ- 
ing Tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

III.  No  deduction  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacation 
or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for  the  punctual 
fiilfilment  of  which  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  TWENTY-FIVE  years  ;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect ;  capable  of  form- 
ing and  joining  letters  with  a  pen,  legibly  and  correctly ;  free  from  any  immo- 
ralities of  conduct,  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 

Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislative  appropriations  in  the  States 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  those  States 
respectively ;  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education : 
in  each  case  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  Applications  as  above  should  be 
made,  iii  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  respectively,  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more 
of  the  selectmen,  magistrates,  or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township 
or  place  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils  may  address  their  letters  to 
the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  on  all  letters  from  him  respecting  the  pupils, 
postage  will  be  charged. 

The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  and  at 
no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important,  as  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a  whole  class  should  be  retarded  on 
account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a  pupil  must  suffer 
the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  to  write  a  fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the  Asylum. 
This  can  be  easily  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid 
improvement. 

When  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  some 
friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should  bring 
a  written  statement  embracing  specifically  the  following  particulars :  — 
9 
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1.  The  name,  in  full. 

2.  Post-office  address,  and  correspondent. 

3.  Day,  month,  and  year  of  birth. 

4.  Cause  of  deafness. 

5.  Names  of  the  parents. 

6.  Names  of  the  children  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

7.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  ?     If  so,  how  ? 

8.  Has  the  pupil  deaf-mute  relatives  ?     If  so,  what  ? 

The  pupil  should  be  well  clothed ;  that  is,  he  should  have  both  summer  and 
winter  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A  small  sum  of  money,  not 
less  than  five  dollars,  should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum, 
for  the  personal  expense  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Packages  of  clothing,  or  boxes,  sent  by  Express,  will  reach  the  pupils  safely 

^g'  The  Express  charges  should  in  all  cases  he  prepaid,  .^j 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 

There  is  but  one  vacation  in  the  year.  It  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
June,  and  closes  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September.  It  is  expected  that 
the  pupils  will  spend  the  vacation  at  home.  This  arrangement  is  as  desirable 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  who  need  the  recreation  and  change  of  scene,  as 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Institution,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  the  neces- 
sai'y  painting,  cleansing,  &c.  The  present  facilities  for  travel  enable  most  of  the 
pupils  to  reach  home  on  the  evening  of  the  day  they  leave  Hartford.  Every 
pupil  is  expected  to  return  punctually  at  the  opening  of  school,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  September. 

On  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Vacation,  an  officer  of  the  Asylum 
will  accompany  such  pupils  as  are  to  travel  upon  the  railroads  between  Hartford 
and  Boston,  taking  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  on  condition  that  their 
friends  wiU  make  timely  provision  for  their  expenses  on  the  way,  and  engage  to 
meet  and  receive  them  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  early  train  at  various 
points  on  the  route  previously  agreed  on,  and  at  the  station  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  in  Boston.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made  on  the  Connect- 
icut River  Railroad  as  far  as  to  White  River  Junction.  No  person  will  be  sent 
from  the  Asylum  to  accompany  the  pupils  on  their  return,  but  if  their  fare  is 
paid,  and  their  trunks  are  checked  to  Hartford,  it  will  be  safe  to  send  them  in 
charge  of  the  Conductor. 
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Xiist  of  the  Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  in  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb^  January  1,  1872. 


Age. 


Charles  Acbeson, 
Robert  Acheson, 
Wallace  E  Anderson 
Wm    S  Barrett, 
Charles  Bass, 
Oliver  Bastin,    . 
Thos.  F.  Benjamin, 
Arthur  E.  Callender, 
Wm.  T.  Carter, 
Frank  H.  Clark, 
John  Clark, 
Albert  W.  Chapman, 
Joseph  Comey,  . 
John  J.  Conners, 
Michael  Grain,  . 
David  P.  Crocker, 
Frank  H.  Drew, 
Edward  Duran, 
Endor  E.  Estabrook, 
James  Farley,    . 
David  Fleming, 
Edward  Frisbee, 
John  Gambol,    . 
Alex.  W.  Gerry, 
Wm  M.  Gardner, 
Albert  C.  Hargrave, 
Emory  A.  Hawley, 
Levi  R.  Hawlej'', 
Lewis  N.  Hawley, 
Othello  D   Hayden, 
Henry  A.  Jellison, 
Andrew  P  Josselyn, 
Timothy  Kellaher, 
Charles  E.  Knight, 
John  B.  Lucy,   . 
Charles  W.  Larvey, 
Geo.  Mackintosh, 
John  McCarty,  . 
Geo.  A.  Mc  Williams, 
Geo.  Meacham, 
John  O'Neil,      . 
Michael  O'Neil, 
John  E  Paul,     . 
James  W.  Perry, 
James  Powers,   . 
Josiah  Quincy,   . 
Frank  B  Roberts, 
Joseph  Shaler,   . 


West  Randolph, 

S.  Framingham, 

Plymouth, 

Chicopee, 

Pittsfield, 

Williamstown, 

Cambridgeport, 

Boston,  . 

Easthampton, 

Monson, 

Cambridgeport, 

Foxborough, 

Mansfield, 

Milford, . 

Barnstable, 

Boston,  . 

South  Boston, 

Assabet, 

Lowell,  . 

Barre,    . 

Charlestown, 

South  Boston, 

Charlestown, 

Hardwick, 

East  Boston, 

Leverett, 


Stoughton, 

Lynn,     . 

East  Foxborough, 

Sandwich, 

West  Boylston, 

Haverhill, 

Gloucester, 

Canton, . 

Andover, 

Fall  River, 

Chester, 

Palmer, . 

Springfield, 

Cambridgeport, 

Milton,  . 

Boston,  . 

Monson, 

Boston,  . 

Palmer, . 


17  years, 

11  " 
13  « 
19  " 

17  " 

18  " 
25  " 

10  " 
18  " 

12  " 

17  " 
16  " 

11  " 
15  « 

10  « 

12  " 

15  « 

16  « 
12  " 

18  « 

12  « 

16  « 

17  « 

13  « 
16  « 

14  « 

11  « 

16  " 

18  " 
18  " 

12  « 
18  " 
12  " 

17  " 

12  « 

13  « 
16  " 
16  " 

15  " 
13  " 

12  " 

15  « 
11  " 

13  « 

16  " 
16  " 

14  " 
13  " 


Sept.  1864. 

1869. 

1867. 

1865. 

1869. 

1865. 

1869, 

1869. 
Oct.  1866. 
Sept.  1867. 

1865. 

1865. 

1868. 

1865. 

1870. 

1869. 

1865. 

1865. 

1870. 

1868. 

1869. 

1866. 
Oct.  1864. 
Sept.  1868. 

1864. 

1867. 

1869. 

1865. 

1865. 

1863. 
Oct.  1870. 
Sept.  1863. 

1869. 
1868, 
1868. 
1868. 
1864. 
1865. 
1870. 
1868. 
1867. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1865. 
1865. 
1866. 
1869. 
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List  of  Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts^  &c. — Concluded. 


Josepli  W.  Soper, 
Wilber  N.  Sparrow', 
Ebenezer  E.  Staples, . 
Frank  Streeter, 
Samuel  A.  Tufts, 
Samuel  Wardman, 
Benj   D.  West,  . 
Charles  E.  Wood, 
John  McGinnis, 
John  F.  Carrigan, 
Wm.  F.  Young, 
Alda  M  Adams, 
Ada  J  Barnard, 
Edith  A.  Boynton, 
Mary  Carey, 
Abby  L   Chaffin, 
Bridget  Coggins, 
Ellen  Duffy,       . 
Honora  Fahy,    . 
Martha  A.  French, 
Annie  Glinnon, 
Sarah  Hawley,  . 
Mary  J.  Hawley, 
Mary  J.  Lee, 
Elizabeth  Martes, 
Elizabeth  McDonougl 
Morcellia  Meacham, 
Eliza  O'Heara, 
Julia  Parsons,    . 
Mary  Quinn, 
Ellen  B.  Reekie, 
Margaret  Reekie, 
Amelia  Richardson, 
Ella  J.  Soper,    . 
Lizzie  A  Stevens, 
Mary  A.  Stevens, 
Marion  S.  Taft, 
Emma  J.  Tilton, 
Jennie  M.  Tisdale, 
Susanna  Wardman, 
Deidamia  West, 
Annie  K.  Woolson, 
Catherine  S.  Megel, 
Nellie  F.  Stuart, 
Catherine  S.  Hamilton, 


Age. 


Lowell,  . 
Eastham, 
Taunton, 
Northfield, 
Maiden, 
Andover, 
Chilmark, 
Boston,  . 
Worcester, 
Littleton, 
Boston,  . 
Charlestown, 
Lowell,  . 
Enfield, . 
Boston,  . 
Worcester, 
Lowell,  . 
Boston,  . 
Pittsfield, 
Tewksbury, 
Jamaica  Plain 
Leverett, 
a 

East  Longmeadow, 

Charlestown, 

Russell,  . 

Chester, 

Tewksbury, 

Gloucester, 

Williamstown 

Clinton, 

Mansfield, 

Lowell,  . 

Gardner, 

Gloucester, 

Worcester, 

Cheshire, 

North  Brii 

Andover, 

Chilmark, 

Hopkinton, 

Swampscott, 

Rockport, 

Dorchester, 


dgewat' 


12  years, 

18  " 

12  « 

12  « 

15  " 

16  « 

18  " 

13  » 
25  « 
10  « 

19  « 
16  " 

16  " 

10  " 

17  « 
15  " 

15  « 

16  " 

11  .  " 
11  " 
10  " 
10  « 

10  « 

14  " 

15  " 

17  " 

14  " 

19  " 

16  " 

11  « 
11  « 

17  " 

15  « 
M  " 
14  " 

13  " 

16  « 

14  « 

14  " 
13  « 

15  « 
11  " 

10  " 

11  " 

20  " 


Sept.  1868. 

1864. 

1868. 

1869. 

1865. 

1866. 

1868. 

1868. 

187L 

1871. 

1871. 

1866. 

1865. 

1869. 

1863. 

1865. 

1868. 
■  1867. 

1869. 

1870. 

1869. 

1869. 

1870. 

1864. 

1867. 

1864. 

1866. 

1864. 

1868. 

1869. 

1868. 

1870. 
Oct.  1866. 
Sept.  1866. 

1868. 

1867. 

1864. 

1869, 

1866. 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 
1871. 

187L 

1869. 
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[Statement  of  Geokge  F.  Bigelow,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Committee,  furnished  by  request.] 

Committee. — Ira  Allen,  M.  D.,  Chairman  ;  Samuel  G.  Bowdlear,  Henry 
S.  Washburn,  Liberty  D.  Packard,  M.  D.,  Kev.  George  F.  Haskins, 
Lucius  Slade,  George  F.  Bigelow,  M.  D. 

Instructors. — Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal ;  Miss  Annie  E.  Bond,  Miss 
Ellen  S.  Barton,  Miss  Mary  H.  True. 


List  of  Pupils. 


name. 


Date  of  Admission. 


Harry  E,  Babbitt, 
Jeremiah  Cahalan, 
Mary  E   Carroll, 
Lizzie  E  Chaffin, 
Emma  Collins, 
Michael  Coughlan, 
John  Coughlan, 
Samuel  S.  Cross, 
George  E.  Dailey, 
Julia  A.  Driscoll, 
Joseph  Finnegan, 
Isabel  Flagg,    . 
Alice  V.  Forbes, 
Jane  Howes,    . 
Jeremiah  Hurley, 
Alice  C.  Jennings, 
Honora  Kenney, 
John  S.  Kenney, 
Annie  R.  Leavitt, 
Leah  Leudoza, 
Mary  A.  Linehan, 
Michael  Lynch, 
Ida  L.  Marshall, 
Catherine  McDonald 
Charles  G.  Merry, 
Ella  D.  Moore, 
Martin  Mullen, 
Ignatius  Murphy, 


10      2 

9      2 

14     11 

6  8 
9  7 
7 
9 
2 


10 

7 

17 


20  4 

11  7 

17  10 

8  7 
11  3 
14  5 
20  10 

9  1 
9 


7 
12 
16 
10 

9 
15 


12     10 

14 

10 

9      7 


Boston,  . 

Charlestown, 
Brookline, 
Boston,  . 

Beverly, 
East  Cambrid 
East  Boston, 
Boston,  . 

ge,    . 

Sherborn, 
Boston,  . 
East  Cambrid 
Auburndale, 
Boston,  . 
Woburn, 
Boston,  . 

ge,    . 

Lowell,  . 
Boston,  . 

Lawrence, 
South  Boston, 

Oct.  4, 
Nov.  10, 

10, 
Apr.  10, 
Dec.  13, 
Nov.  10, 

10, 
Dec.  5, 
May  2, 
Jan.  19, 
Nov.  22, 

30, 

30, 
Jan.  31, 

10, 
Sept.  19, 
Jan.  6, 
Oct.  18, 
Nov.  1, 
Apr.  18, 
Nov.  10, 
Apr.  18, 
Nov.  15, 

10, 
Dec  13, 
Sept.  6, 
Nov.  11, 

15, 


1870. 
1869. 
1869. 
1871. 
1869. 


1869. 

1870. 

1870. 

1870* 

1869. 

1869. 

1869.  t 

1870. 

1870. 

1870. 

1870. 

1870. 

1870* 

1870. 

1869$ 

1870. 

1869. 

1869. 

1870.§ 

1870. 

1869. 

1869.  t 


*  Date  of  dismission  May  1, 1871. 
X  Date  of  dismission  Sept.  4, 1871. 


t  Date  of  dismission  June  26,  1871. 
§  Date  of  dismission  June  30, 1871. 
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Age. 

NAME. 

Yra.  Mos. 

Eesidence. 

Date  of  Admission. 

Catherine  O'Brien,  . 
Daniel  O'Connell,     . 
Julia  O'Harra, 
Alvah  W.  Orcutt,    . 
John  Mulvee,  . 
Louisa  F.  Pierce, 
Hannah  Ryan, . 
John  Roberts,  . 
Harriet  F.  Robinson, 
Leta  C.  Thomas, 
George  !E.  Tripp, 
Annie  L.  White, 
Jane  Winslow, 
Frank  A.  Wood, 

9  7 
12  4 
10      8 

8       5 

8  4 
17      5 

10  5 
6 

16     10 
9 
8 
8 

11  1 

9  1 

Boston, 

June  27,  1870. 
Dec.    6,  1869. 
Nov.  10,  1869. 

15,  1869. 

10,  1869.* 
May  19,  1871. 
Nov.  10,  1869. 
May  31,  1870.* 
Sept.    6,  1870. 
Nov.  14,  1870. 

22,  1869. 
Oct.  17,  1870. 
Nov.  23,  1869. 
Sept,   8,  1870. 

Admitted  since  commenceme^it  of  term  1871 

-72. 

John  Mulvee,  .... 

8 

6 

Boston,  . 

Dec.  12,  1871. 

Henry  White,  . 

14 

"... 

Sept.  20,  1871. 

Mary  J.  Reilly, 

5 

"... 

25,  1871. 

John  Noonan,  . 

7 

10 

West  Roxbury, 

Nov.    1,  1871. 

Isabella  Kenney, 

8 

Boston,  . 

17,  1871. 

Maria  W.  Daniell,    . 

18 

11 

(( 

Oct.     2,  1871. 

Fannie  L.  Sawyer,  . 

10 

7 

Charlestown,  . 

Sept.  4,  1871. 

Charles  W.  Keating, 

7 

10 

Natiek,  . 

Feb.  15,  1872. 

George  D.  Taylor,   . 

20 

Boston,  . 

Sept.  4,  1871. 

*  Date  of  dismission  Nov.  30, 1870. 


This  is  one  of  the  Public  Day  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
like  each  of  the  other  schools  it  is  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  annually  by  the  School  Board  from  its  own 
number.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  was  41, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  37.  The  School  was  established  in 
1869,  and  was  designed  to  furnish  instruction  to  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren belonging  in  the  city  without  the  necessity  of  sending  them 
to  institutions  at  a  distance  from  their  homes.  The  method  pur- 
sued, like  that  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  is  known  as  the  German 
system.  The  manual  alphabet  and  the  sign  langviage  are  not 
employed,  but  the  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lan- 
guage of  others  from  the  lips.  In  carrying  out  this  system,  even 
the  limited  experience  of  the  School,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  indicates  a  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  children  living  at 
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home,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  hearing  persons,  and  are 
thus  incited  to  use  the  power  of  speaking  as  they  acquire  it  in 
school,  over  those  of  the  same  class  congregated  in  numbers  under 
one  roof,  where  the  temptation  to  communicate  by  signs  is  so  con- 
stant that  they  fail  to  employ  their  acquired  power  of  speech  as 
they  would  otherwise  do.  At  home,  too,  they  form  a  part  of  the 
family  circle,  with  common  interests  and  sources  of  occupation 
and  amusement,  and  as  they  become  able  to  communicate  with 
those  about  them  in  a  common  tongue,  they  gradually  cease,  both 
in  feeling  and  in  fact,  to  belong  to  a  peculiar  and  unfortunate  class, 
shut  out  by  their  infirmities  from  the  world,  and  unable  to  -mingle 
in  the  enjoyments  of  social  life. 

When  the  School  opened,  the  youngest  class,  composed  of  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years,  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  written  or  printed  forms  of  letters.  They  are 
now  perfectly  familiar  with  both,  and  have  a  vocabulary  of  nearly 
five  hundred  words,  which  they  form  into  as  many  sentences,  and 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  command  of  language  to  enable  them 
to  communicate  their  simple  wants  and  to  give  intelligent  answers 
to  many  questions.  They  also  understand  directions  expressed  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Such  sentences  as  the  following  are  readily 
comprehended :  "  All  of  the  Third  class,  except  Joseph,  may  write 
from  their  small  books." — "  You  must  not  be  rude  when  at 
play." — "  Ask  Daniel  if  he  wants  to  go  to  the  store  and  buy  some 
lunch." — "  Please  get  your  books  and  bring  them  to  me."  These 
children  read  from  the  lips  of  the  teachers  the  most  familiar 
words  and  sentences,  and  will  also  read  the  same  from  the  lips  of 
any  person,  although  not  so  readily.  The  progress  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  language  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  All  the  branches 
comprised  in  Ijie  Grammar  and  Primary  School  courses  are  here 
taught,  except  singing.  The  school  has  been  graded  and  classes 
formed  corresponding  nearly  to  the  several  grades  in  the  other 
schools,  though  the  series  will  not  be  complete  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  when  a  "  First  Class  "  will  be  organized. 

During  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year,  a  highly  impor- 
tant feature  was  added  to  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  in 
the  school,  concerning  which  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  com- 
mendation. This  was  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  "  Vis- 
ible Speech,"  invented  by  Professor  Alexander  Melville  Bell  of 
London.     "  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  is,  that  all 
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relations  of  sound  are  symbolized  by  relations  of  form.  Each 
organ  and  each  mode  of  organic  action  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion or  modification  of  sound  has  its  appropriate  symbol ;  and  all 
sounds  of  the  same  nature  produced  at  different  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  represented  by  a  single  symbol  turned  in  a  direction 
corresponding  to  the  organic  position." 

The  first  application  of  the  system  to  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes  was  made  in  1869,  in  South  Kensington,  England,  by  Mr. 
A.  Graham  Bell,  a  son  of  the  inventor,  with  a  small  class  in  a 
private  school.  "  No  difficulty  was  found  in  giving  the  idea  of 
the  symbols  to  four  children,  the  eldest  twelve,  and  the  youngest 
seven  years  of  age,  and  nearly  all  the  elementary  sounds  of  Eng- 
lish were  obtained  from  them  in  a  feiu  daysP  Mr.  Bell  was  in- 
vited to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  system  to 
the  teachers  and  pupils  in  its  deaf-mute  school,  and  was  so  em- 
ployed during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  with  results  equally 
gratifying  and  surprising.  "  On  the  13th  of  June  a  public  exhibi- 
tion was  given  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  very  youngest  children  had  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  the  symbols.  Taking  the  school  as  a  whole,  it  was  found  that 
during  the  month  of  May  over  three  hundred  English  sounds, 
which  the  pupils  had  formerly  failed  to  utter  by  imitation,  had 
been  obtained  by  means  of  '  visible  speech.'  Class  illustration 
was  given  of  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  with  differences  of 
accent  and  quantity,  and  individual  illustration  of  the  perfect 
utterance  of  words  and  sentences.  Adult  deaf  mutes  were  present 
who  had  acquired  all  the  sounds  of  the  English  language  in  ten 
lessons,  and  who  could  articulate  a  large  number  of  words  with 
absolute  correctness.  One  pupil  of  the  school,  to  whom  special 
instructions  had  been  given  in  the  principles  of  elocution,  read 
Longfellow's  '  Psalm  of  Life,'  from  elocutionary  marks  with 
natural  and  expressive  inflections  of  the  voice." 

The  applicability  of  this  simple  and  beautiful  system  of  symbols 
to  the  instruction  of  congenital  mutes,  as  well  as  of  those  partially 
deaf  or  who  have  lost  their  hearing,  renders  it  a  priceless  boon  to 
all  engaged  in  imparting  articulation  to  deaf  mutes,  and  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  for  Mr.  Bell  to  visit  Northampton 
and  Hartford,  and  to  introduce  his  system  into  those  institutions. 

10 
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Repoet  op  a  Committee  upon  the  New  Method  op  Insteuction 
FOE  Deaf-Mutes,  Decembee,  1871. 

An  examination  took  place  in  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  11 
Pemberton  Square,  of  several  pupils,  deaf  and  dumb,  who  had 
been  for  three  months  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  A.  Graham 
Bell.  The  effects  produced  by  this  instruction  are  in  the  highest 
degree  wonderful ;  indeed,  almost  miraculous.  Several  girls 
have  been  taught  to  utter  distinctly  all  the  sounds  of  the  language  ; 
and  one  of  them  pronounced  accurately  words  offered  by  gentle- 
men present,  from  a  European  and  from  an  Oriental  language, 
containing  strange  sounds  not  belonging  to  our  language.  An- 
other, Miss  Flagg,  recited,  in  a  sweet  and  natural  manner,  with 
all  the  inflections  and  modulations  that  a  well-taught  hearing  girl 
could  have  given,  a  comic  quarrel  between  a  husband  and  wife, 
about  "  Is  it  a  thrush  or  a  starling  ? " 

At  the  end  of  the  examination  Mr.  Philbrick,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  Schools,  was  requested  by  a  unanimous  vote  to 
take  measures  to  procure  a  hall  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
a  much  larger  audience  and  to  arrange  for  a  future  meeting,  and 
another  committee  was  chosen  to  report  the  perfect  success  of  Mr. 
Bell's  methods,  and  to  invite  all  persons,  especially  those  interested 
in  the  marvellous  powers  of  the  human  voice,  and  those  who  wish 
to  see  for  themselves  the  original  scientific  methods  by  which  he 
can  bestow,  upon  those  from  whom  it  has  been  withheld,  the  power 
of  communicating  their  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the  use  of  the 
human  voice  divine, — that  every  mother  who  has  never  heard  her 
child  speak  may  hope  to  hear  it  in  a  pleasant,  natural  voice. 

Mr.  Bell  is  the  son  of  the  gentleman  in  London,  Professor  A. 
Melville  Bell,  who  first — by  unwearied  experiments  on  the  organs 
of  speech — invented  what  he  calls  "  visible  speech,"  an  invention 
which  promises  to  give  complete  success  to  the  art  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  speak.  Mr.  Bell  began  by  giving  a  rapid  ac- 
count of  the  invention,  and  exhibited  on  the  blackboard  the  char- 
acters of  symbols  devised,  which  are  an  imitation  of  the  parts  of 
the  organs  of  speech  used  in  the  utterance  of  the  several  sounds. 
He  then  stated  that  the  object  of  the  experiments  he  had  been 
making,  during  the  last  three  months,  has  been  to  test  the  possi- 
bility of  educating  the  mouths  and  voices  of  deaf  mutes.  He  in- 
troduced to  us  two  young  ladies  who  had,  during  that  time,  been 
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under  his  instructions :  Miss  Alice  C.  Jennings,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Jennings  of  Auburndale,  and  Miss  Theresa  Dudley, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Dudley  of  Northampton,  and  asked 
special  attention  to  the  latter,  who  is  a  congenital  mute.  She  had 
been  educated  at  home,  at  the  institution  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
for  four  years  under  Miss  Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Northampton 
Institution  where  she  had  been  using  her  vocal  organs. 

In  September,  Superintendent  Philbrick,  Secretary  White,  Dr. 
Ira  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Boston  School  for  Mutes,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  had  examined  the  condition  of  Miss  Dudley's 
articulation,  that  Miss  Rogers  might  have  full  credit  for  the  very 
wonderful  work  she  had  accomplished  ;  and  that  the  improvement 
due  to  the  principles  of  "  visible  speech  "  might  be  justly  appre 
ciated.  The  defects  had  been  shown  to  be  in  sounds  of  o,  the 
consonants  w,  r,  1,  and  in  all  the  double  consonants ;  indistinct 
ness,  difficulty  of  understanding  her  conversation  or  reading 
The  following  points  were  also  observed  : — 

First,  That  a  few  of  the  elementary  sounds  were  defective 
These  were  the  vowels  in  the  words  pool,  pull,  pole,  Paul  and  poll 
and  the  consonants  wh,  w,  r,  1.  The  vowel  ee  was  only  occasion- 
ally correct. 

Seco'Kf,d.  All  double  consonants  were  defective.  For  instance, 
ts,  X,  gs,  ch,  j,  &c. 

Third.  Rapidity  of  utterance  had  been  gained  at  the  expense  of 
distinctness. 

Fourth.  It  was  difficult  for  strangers  to  understand  her  conver- 
sation, and  impossible  for  them  to  follow  her  reading. 

Fifth.  Her  voice  was  under  no  sort  of  control,  and  it  was  not 
pleasing  in  quality. 

Mr.  Bell  says  :  "  Miss  Dudley  has  been  under  my  instruction  for 
three  months.  The  improvement  manifest  may  be  emphatically 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  '  power.'  She  has  obtained  power 
over  the  instrument  of  speech, — such  power  that  she  can  produce 
the  elementary  sounds  of  foreign  languages  as  well  as  those  of 
English,  by  merely  studying  their  symbols ;  that  she  can  vary  her 
voice  in  quality  as  well  as  pitch,  sustain  it  on  one  level,  or  inflect 
it  at  will,  and  that  she  can  appreciate  certain  musical  intervals. 

"  I  have  devoted  principal  attention  to  Miss  Dudley's  articulation. 
In  Miss  Jennings'  case  I  have  aimed  at  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  and  the  communication  of  elocutionary  principles.     Miss 
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Dudley  varies  her  voice  mechanically^  but  Miss  Jennings  can  now 
associate  2i  feeling  with  every  inflection.  The  latter  also  possesses 
the  mysterious  power  of  appreciating  relative  pitch.  Both  of 
these  young  ladies  are  apparently  totally  deaf. 

"  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  the  power  of  recognizing 
musical  intervals  could  be  educated,  but  having  more  important 
work  to  do,  I  did  not  make  the  attempt  with  these  pupils.  Miss 
Fuller,  however,  permitted  me  to  experiment  upon  the  voice  of 
one  of  her  scholars,  Miss  Isabel  Flagg,  and  I  shall  exhibit  to  you 
to  day  what  I  consider  a  scientific  curiosity — perhaps  of  little 
practical  value — namely,  the  phenomenon  of  a  deaf  person  mechan- 
ically singing.  Miss  Flagg  will  afterwards  recite,  with  elocution- 
ary effect,  a  little  humorous  sketch,  which  we  may  call '  Thrushes 
vs.  Starlings.' 

"  I  shall  now  write  a  few  exercises  on  the  board  for  Miss  Dudley 
to  read.  The  sounds  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  give  them  by  imitation  alone.  I  shall  write 
German  and  French  sounds,  and  some  words  in  the  Zulu  language 
containing  Hottentot  clicks  that  would  defy  the  imitative  powers 
of  any  one  here  present." 

Mr.  Bell  then  wrote  on  the  board,  in  the  symbols  of  "  visible 
speech,"  sentences  in  English,  in  German  and  in  French,  and  some 
words  in  the  Zulu  language  containing  Hottentot  clicks  never 
heard  in  our  speech;  all  of  which  Miss  Dudley  read  slowly,  but 
with  surprising  correctness,  and  gave  the  clicks  in  a  way  which 
nobody  else  present  could  imitate.  She  afterwards  read  from  her 
symbols  of  "  visible  speech  "  the  Lord's  Prayer,  slowly  but  very 
distinctly,  with  almost  faultless  articulation,  and  with  apparently 
deep  feeling. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  it  will  require  long  and  patient  practice  of 
oral  gymnastics  before  she  is  able  to  speak  fluently ;  but  he  showed 
enough  to  prove  that  the  end  he  is  aiming  at,  perfect  and  pleasing 
articulation,  is  certain. 

George  B.  Emerson, 
John  D.  Fhtlbrick, 
Lewis  B.  jyoNROE, 
J.  W.  Churchill. 

Committee. 
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Expenditures,  1871. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  of  supporting  a  pupil  in 
each  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Schools  is  as  follows  : — 
American  Asylum,    .......       $175  00 

Clarke  Institution, 250  00 

Boston  School,  tuition,  residents  of  the  city,      .        .        100  00 
Non-residents, 160  00 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of 

such  pupils  during  the  year  1871,  was    .        .        .  $30,000  00 
The  sums  paid  on  this  account  during  the  year,  were, — 
To  the  American  Asylum,  .         .         $17,504  02 


Clarke  Institution, 

7,768  09 

Boston  School, 

2,233  33 

Baldwin  Place  Home,  for  board  of 

one  pupil,  .... 

60  00 

27,555  44 

Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation,  Jan.  1, 1872,  .    $2,444  56 


An  Act  eblatikg  to  Deaf  Mutes. 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth  in  any  institu- 
tion or  school  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  shall  be  withdrawn 
therefrom  except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such 
institution  or  school,  or  of  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  17,  1871. 
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AGENT'S  REPORT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education : — 

It  was  my  purpose,  until  a  few  days  since,  to  confine  myself,  in  this 
my  Fifth  Annual  Report,  to  a  compliance  with  your  vote  instructing 
the  Agent  of  the  Board,  agreeably  to  suggestions  made  by  him  in 
previous  reports,  "  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  throughout  the  State,  and  also  a  report  presenting  plans 
and  descriptions  of  model  school-houses  suitable  for  country 
towns,  &c."  I  have  prepared  a  partial  report,  presenting  as  con- 
cisely as  seemed  desirable  the  condition  of  school-houses  in  all  the 
towns  of  nearly  three  counties,  from  information  gathered  from 
personal  observation,  and  from  other  reliable  sources,  and  can  in 
a  similar  manner  go  through  with  all  the  other  counties  of  the 
State.  It  will,  however,  require  more  of  my  time,  and  occupy 
more  space  in  your  annual  report,  than  may  seem  to  you  expedi- 
ent, and  yet  such  a  report  only  can  give  a  full  and  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  I  do  not  at  present  submit  this  partial  re- 
port, but  wait  your  further  instructions  as  to  the  expediency  of 
completing  it.  The  other  report  that  you  instructed  me  to  pre- 
pare, "  presenting  plans  and  descriptions  of  model  school  build- 
ings," will  be  attended  with  considerable  expense  for  engraving 
and  printing  the  plans  to  be  presented,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  I  did  not  feel  authorized  to 
assume.  When  so  authorized,  such  a  report  can  soon  be  prepared 
for  distribution  to  committees  and  others  needing  the  information 
which  it  may  contain,  and  also  be  embodied  in  my  next  annual 
report. 

My  duties  during  the  year  have  been  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter as  in  the  four  preceding  years  of  my  agency,  and  are  so  well 
understood  by  you  as  not  to  need  a  particular  statement  of  them. 
They  are  briefly  defined  in  the  words  of  the  statute  to  be,  "  to 
visit  the  several  towns  and  cities  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  conferring  with  teachers  and  com- 
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mittees,  lecturing  upon  subjects  connected  with  education,  and  in 
general,  of  giving  and  receiving  information  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  education,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  secretary  might 
do  if  he  were  present."  I  have  visited  about  eighty  different 
towns,  occasionally  spending  two  or  three  days  in  the  same  town, 
when  of  extensive  area,  to  visit  all  the  schools,  and  to  meet 
teachers  and  citizens,  and  in  several  instances  have,  by  invitation, 
visited  the  same  town  at  two  or  three  different  times  to  be  present 
on  occasions  of  educational  interest.  I  find  that  with  the  numer- 
ous other  duties  connected  with  the  agency,  this  is  about  as  many 
towns  as  I  can  visit  during  the  year  with  any  satisfaction.  With 
this  brief  personal  statement,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following  topics. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 
Seven  Institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year  at  the  follow- 
ing places  and  times : — 

At  Medway,  Norfolk  Co  ,  Oct.  9,  five  days,     . 
Pittsfield,  Berkshire  Co.,  Oct.  23,  five  days, 
Wellfleet,  Barnstable  Co.,  Oct.  30,  five  days. 
West  Newbury,  Essex  Co.,  Nov.  8,  three  days, 
Marlboro',  Middlesex  Co.,  Nov.  13,  five  days, 
Ayer,  Middlesex  Co  ,  Nov.  20,  five  days,   . 
Sandwich,  Barnstable  Co.,  Dec.  4,  five  days, 


Whole  number  registered, 


No. 

registered. 

113 

240 

118 

55 

184 

138 

60 

908 


It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  numbers  given  above  were  in 
attendance  during  the  entire  period  that  the  Institutes  were  in 
session.  They  represent  the  whole  number  of  different  teachers, 
actual  and  prospective,  and  members  of  school  committees,  whose 
names  and  places  of  residence  were  registered  by  me,  some  of 
whom  were  present  for  only  a  day  or  two  of  the  session.  As  has 
been  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  school  committees  in  many 
towns  are  unwilling  to  allow  the  teachers  employed  by  them  to 
close  their  schools  to  attend  the  Institute  for  the  whole  period  of 
five  days,  unless  they  will  make  up  the  time,  thinking  that  the 
law  will  not  justify  them  in  doing  so.  In  the  towns  where  the  In- 
stitutes are  held,  the  schools  are,  of  course,  all  closed,  and  the 
teachers  in  attendance,  as  otherwise  the  Institute  would  not  be 
held ;  but  from  some  of  the  neighboring  towns  the  teachers  oome 
11 
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for  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  usually  the  last  two  days,  and  thus 
lose  very  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  constant  attend- 
ance upon  the  exercises.  To  meet  this  serious  difficulty,  and  to 
give  increased  efficiency  to  the  Institutes,  I  would  renew  the  rec- 
ommendation made  once  and  again  in  previous  reports,  that  the 
legislature  be  requested  to  pass  an  Act  similar  to  that  of  New 
York  and  some  other  States,  "  which  shall  provide  that  the  school 
committee  of  any  town  may,  in  their  discretion,  authorize  and  re- 
quire the  teachers  under  their  charge  to  attend  any  Teachers'  In- 
stitute which  may  be  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  such  town,  or  in  any  adjacent  town,  and  that,  in 
case  of  such  attendance,  the  time  so  spent  shall  not  be  deducted 
from  the  term  of  service,  and  shall  also  be  counted,  in  the  returns 
made  to  the  Board,  as  actual  school  time."  Much  regret  is  usu- 
ally expressed,  not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  also  by  the  commit- 
tees themselves,  who  attend  only  the  closing  exercises,  and  be- 
come fully  aware  of  their  character  and  benefits,  that  they  had 
not  been  present  during  the  entire  session,  and  assurances  are 
given  that  whenever  another  shall  be  held  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

These  Institutes  were  all  held  for  the  usual  period  of  five  days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  West  Newbury,  which  com- 
menced on  Wednesday  instead  of  Monday  in  consequence  of  the 
State  election  occurring  on  the  preceding  Tuesday.  The  entire 
series  was  a  very  successful  one,  judging  from  the  opinions  of 
those  in  attendance,  which  in  every  instance  were  expressed 
either  in  resolutions  or  in  some  less  formal  way,  accompanied  by 
an  invitation  to  hold  another  Institute  as  soon  and  as  often  as  we 
deemed  it  expedient. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  more  formal  resolutions,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  preceded  by  remarks  of  a  similar  character  by 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  and  friends  of  education  from  abroad, 
were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  first  Institute,  the 
one  in  Medway : — 

Hesolved,  That  the  present  session  of  the  Institute,  in  its  practical 
teachings  and  illustrations,  has  given  us  in  brief  both  the  model 
teacher  and  school,  and  that  the  Institutes,  as  conducted  by  the  pres- 
ent Board,  are  meeting  and  supplying  the  highest  needs  of  those  who 
have  the  educational  charge  of  our  Public  Schools ;  therefore, 

Mesolvedy  That  we  beheve  it  the  duty  of  all  school  committees  and 
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friends  of  education  to  use  all  laudable  means  to  secure  the  early  and 
constant  attendance  of  teachers  upon  this  State  means  of  improving 
our  schools. 

Hesolved,  That  we,  teachers  and  citizens,  who  have  attended  the 
meetings  of  this  Institute,  express  our  great  obligation  to  the  Board 
of  Education  and  its  agents  for  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  life- 
long benefits  in  this  vicinity. 

Teaching  exercises  and  lectures  at  the  day  sessions  were  given 
at  all  the  Institutes  by  Professors  Wm.  H.  Niles  and  Lewis  B. 
Monroe,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston  ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Wal- 
ton, of  Westfield ;  Mr.  0.  H.  Bowler,  of  Boston ;  the  Secretary 
and  the  Agent  of  the  Board ;  at  five  of  the  Institutes  by  Mr. 
Hagar,  of  the  Salem  Normal  School ;  at  three  by  Mr.  Boyden,  of 
the  Bridgewater  Normal  School ;  at  one  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  the 
Westfield  Normal  School,  and  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Eaton  of  the 
Framingham  Normal  School ;  at  four  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  Direc- 
tor of  Art  Education.  The  evening  lectures  were  given  by 
Professors  Niles  and  Monroe,  the  Secretary  and  the  Agent ;  one  by 
Mr,  Smith,  and  one  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  a  member  of  your  Board. 
Besides  one  evening  lecture  given  at  each  Institute  by  Prof.  Mon- 
roe, lie  gave  readings  after  the  lectures  on  two  other  evenings. 

For  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  citizens  in  all  the  towns 
where  the  Institutes  were  held,  I  would  express  my  own  hearty 
thanks,  and  those  of  my  associates,  and  of  all  others  in  attend- 
ance. All  were  provided  for  most  liberally  and  kindly.  To  the 
officers  of  the  several  railroads,  granting  me  permission  to  issue 
free  return  tickets  to  those  in  attendance  upon  these  Institutes,  I 
would  renew  the  expression  of  my  thanks  for  their  prompt  and 
cheerful  compliance  with  my  request  for  such  favors.  In  no  case 
has  such  a  request  been  refused. 

In  making  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  Institutes,  I  have 
not  only  visited  the  towns  where  they  were  to  be  held  (and  some- 
times two  or  three  such  visits  to  the  same  place  are  necessary), 
but  when  practicable  I  have  also  visited  several  of  the  adjacent 
towns  with  especial  reference  to  awakening  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  secure  a  better  attendance.  Such  effort  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  those  parts  of  the  State  in  which  Institutes  have 
not  been  held,  and  their  object  is  nol  fully  understood.  I  have 
also  prepared  and  sent  to  the  school  committees  in  many  towns 
near  the  place  where  each  Institute  was  to  be  held  circular  letters 
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explaining  the  object  of  the  Institute,  and  requesting  that,  when 
the  schools  were  in  session,  the  teachers  might  be  allowed  to  close 
them  so  as  to  attend  the  Institute.  Posters  are  also  prepared  to 
be  sent  to  many  towns ;  each  Institute  is  advertised  in  several 
newspapers ;  and  arrangements  are  made  with  railroad  officials, 
and  for  the  printing  of  the  free  return  tickets.  All  these  prelim- 
inary arrangements  are  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Institute  ;  but  they  require  much  time,  and  with  the 
seven  weeks  of  constant  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  the  In- 
stitutes prevent  me  from  accomplishing  more  in  the  way  of  town 
visitation,  school  inspection,  and  other  related  duties. 

Admission  to  Normal  Schools. 
I  have  frequently,  at  your  request,  attended  the  examination  of 
applicants  to  enter  the  Normal  Schools, — the  three  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State, — to  represent  the  Boards  of  Visitors  in  deciding 
who  should  be  admitted.  I  have  at  such  times  generally  made  a 
very  careful  and  critical  examination  and  analysis  of  the  results 
presented  in  the  papers  of  the  applicants,  for  each  one  is  required 
to  present  at  least  four  written  papers  containing  answers  to  the 
printed  questions  on  the  subjects  in  respect  to  which  they  are 
examined.  I  have  before  me  a  very  full  analysis  which  I  made 
at  one  of  these  examinations,  and,  as  I  think  it  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  all  of  them,  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  of  its  details.  Of  the 
forty-eight  examined,  seven-eighths  lived  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  average  age  of  all  was  eighteen  years  and  nine  months. 
Twenty-one  of  the  thirty-seven  ladies  examined  were  graduates, 
or  had  been  members  for  some  time,  of  High  Schools,  five  of 
Academies,  and  the  other  eleven  of  Grammar  Schools.  Nine  of 
these  had  taught  schools  for  a  period  varying  from  twelve  weeks 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-three  weeks.  I  do  not  find  upon  my 
paper  any  minutes  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  schools  previously 
attended  by  the  eleven  young  men  who  were  examined,  or  whether 
any  of  them  had  ever  taught.  The  questions  in  geography  and 
history,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Principal  of  the  school,  and  were  not  above  the  average  of  ques- 
tions proposed  to  candidates  for  admission  to  our  High  Schools. 
There  were  no  "  catch  questions,"  nor,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
were  there  one  or  two  more  difficult  questions  on  each  subject  to 
test  the  maximum  ability  of  the  applicants.     The  words  for  spell- 
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ing  were  all  practical,  every-day  words.  I  think  you  would  all 
agree  with  me,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  there  should  have 
been  an  average  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  correct  answers. 
Only  four,  however,  had  this  average,  and  only  eleven  had  seventy 
and  upwards.  Eighteen  had  less  than  sixty  per  cent.  To  attain 
even  this  result,  their  reading  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  for 
which  they  were  marked  much  higher  tlian  for  their  written 
papers,  and  this  gave  them  a  higher  average.  With  this,  the 
general  average  of  correctness  for  all  who  were  examined  was 
sixty-two  per  cent.  ;  without  it,  fifty-nine.  Several  of  these  appli- 
cants passed  a  very  satisfactory  examination  in  everything ;  several 
others  in  most  of  the  subjects,  but  did  not  do  so  well  in  one  or 
two  branches,  for  which  there  was  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  results  in  many  other  cases  were  not  satisfactory,  nor  credit- 
able ;  and  yet,  following  the  established  precedent  of  admitting  on 
quite  a  low  general  average  of  correctness  rather  than  my  convic- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  under  such  circumstances,  only  four 
of  the  forty-eight  were  rejected,  and  seven,  somewhat  doubtful 
cases,  were  admitted  on  probation.  An  examination  of  the  papers 
of  these  applicants  shows  that  in  too  many  instances  the  writers 
were  allowed  to  take  up  the  higher  branches  of  study  in  High 
Schools  and  Academies  before  they  had  thoroughly  mastered  the 
simple,  elementary  branches,  which  are  the  corner-stone  in  a  good 
education.         ********* 

The  papers  of  many  were  very  faulty  in  respect  to  the  correct 
use  of  language,  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  and  spelling.  In  view  of  such  facts,  I  cannot  repeat  too 
frequently,  nor  emphasize  too  strongly,  the  words  of  Everett  in 
speaking  of  the  great  importance  of  these  elementary  branches  : — 
"  They  are  the  foundation,  and,  unless  you  begin  with  these,  all 
your  flashy  attainments,  a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  a  little 
moral  philosophy,  a  little  physiology,  and  a  little  geology,  and  all 
the  other  ologies  and  osophies,  are  but  ostentatious  rubbish." 
"  If,"  says  a  distinguished  educator,  "  to  make  room  for  what  are 
termed  the  higher  studies,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  so-called 
lower,  it  strikes  one  that  the  room  is  hardly  worth  the  making, 
for,  without  the  lower  to  support  them,  the  higher  must  be  inse- 
cure ;  and  the  more  these  are  expanded,  the  larger  the  plan  of 
the  superstructure,  the  larger  also,  and  the  more  substantial, 
must  be  the  foundation." 
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I  have  presented  this  topic  thus  prominently,  and  with  such 
minuteness  of  detail,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  recommendation 
that  I  would  make,  that  a  more  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  common  English  studies  should  be  required  as  indispensably 
necessary  for  admission  to  our  Normal  Schools  than  has  heretofore 
been. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
add  a  year  to  the  minimum  age  required  for  admission,  at  least 
for  the  ladies,  and  not  admit  any  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
than  to  admit  them  at  sixteen,  as  now  required,  or  considerably 
under  sixteen,  as  occasionally  permitted.  With  a  higher  standard 
of  scholarship  for  admission,  and  with  greater  maturity,  physical 
and  mental,  of  those  admitted,  I  think  we  should  secure  a  superior 
class  of  teachers  for  graduation,  and  thus  elevate  the  character  of 
our  Normal  Schools. 

School  Age. 
The  age  at  which  children  may  be  admitted  to  and  excluded 
from  Public  Schools  is  not  legally  defined,  and  the  subject  is  not 
unfrequently  agitated  in  towns  visited  by  me.  In  one  place  I 
found  many  of  the  citizens,  for  certain  local  reasons,  wishing  to 
exclude  from  school  all  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  asserting 
that  they  were  under  no  legal  obligation  to  make  provision  for 
the  education  of  any  beyond  that  age.  This  impression,  which  I 
have  found  somewhat  prevalent  elsewhere  also,  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  is  made  the  basis  for  distributing  the  school  fund  among  the 
towns  in  the  State,  and  hence  is  supposed  to  define  the  age  for 
which  the  people  are  bound  to  provide  means  of  education.  The 
same  statute,  however,  that  makes  this  limitation  of  age  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  school  fund,  provides  that  nothing  in  that 
Act  contained  shall  be  considered  as  prohibiting  the  attendance 
upon  the  schools  of  scholars  under  five  or  over  fifteen  years  of 
age.  City  Solicitor  Healy,  whose  opinion  on  this  subject  was 
asked  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  in  1859,  says  : — 

"This  provision  was  not  intended  to  confer  upon  scholars  under 
five  or  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  any  right  to  attend  the  schools ;  but 
it  was  intended  merely  to  negative  the  otherwise  possible  construc- 
tion of  the  statute,  that  the  school  committee  have  not  the  power  to 
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admit  to  the  schools,  in  their  discretion,  pupils  not  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

"  The  committee,  then,  may  not  exclude  from  the  schools  persons 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ;  but  they  may  admit  or 
exclude,  in  their  discretion,  all  persons  under  five  or  over  fifteen  years 
of  age." 

In  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Boutwell  says : — 

"It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  legal  rights  of  children  in  the 
schools  are  limited  to  the  period  when  they  are  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  youth  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Schools 
while  committees  may  exercise  a  discretion  in  excluding  those  who 
are  not  physically  and  intellectually  qualified,  even  though  they  are 
more  than  five  years  of  age." 

The  fact  that  twenty-two  thousand  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  or  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  in  average 
attendance  upon  our  schools  during  the  year,  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  education  so  liberally  provided  for  tliem,  shows  that  this 
interpretation  of  the  statute  is  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Still,  for  the  reason  above  given,  I  have  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  present  this  topic  in  my  report.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  I 
think,  that  the  statute  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  admission 
of  children  into  our  Public  Schools  under  five  years  of  age,  and 
even  make  it  a  penal  offence  for  parents  to  send  them  at  an  earlier 
age.  Better  still,  if  children  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
school-room  under  six  years  of  age,  until  their  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  better  prepared  for  so  severe  an  ordeal,  and  then  for  a 
year  or  two  at  least  not  confined  there — for  what  else  is  it  to 
them,  at  that  tender  age,  but  confinement  ? — more  than  half  the 
usual  number  of  regular  school-hours,  each  half  of  the  day. 
When  I  say  that  nearly  three  thousand  children  under  five  years 
of  age  were  in  attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  our  State 
during  the  year,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  compelled 
to  breathe  the  vitiated  air  of  school-rooms,  and  to  sit  quietly  on 
hard  benches,  for  five  and  often  six  hours  a  day,  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  does  it  not  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  legal  prohibi- 
tion to  remedy  an  evil  so  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  immediate 
and  prospective  ? 
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High  Schools. 

During  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  High  Schools 
have  been  maintained  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  cities  and 
towns.  I  have  visited  within  a  few  years  very  many  of  these,  and 
have  found  quite  a  number  of  them  not  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  name.  Still,  even  in  the  poorest  of  them,  with  all  their 
deficiencies  of  apparatus,  books  of  reference,  and  other  things,  of 
which  I  haye  spoken  in  previous  reports,  greater  advantages  for  a 
higher  education  are  presented  than  could  be  furnished  by  the 
other  schools  in  the  same  towns.  I  have  spoken  of  these  as 
"  High "  Schools  because  they  are  popularly  so  called ;  but  the 
statutes  relating  to  them  nowhere  so  designate  them.  They  are 
town  schools  "/or  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town^'' 
in  distinction  from  district  schools,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of 
districts  only.  Many  a  tovm  school  has  been  defeated  because  it 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  called  a  hi^h  school.  As  these  schools 
are  open  to  ail,  they  are,  as  Mr.  Mann  once  said,  "  emphatically 
the  poor  man's  school." 

So  highly  are  these  advantages  appreciated,  that  in  many  in- 
stances pupils  living  at  remote  distances  from  the  school  will  over- 
come every  obstacle  that  interferes  to  prevent  their  availing  them- 
selves of  them.  To  attend  the  High  School  which  was  kept  for 
six  months  in  one  of  the  small  country  towns,  having  a  population 
of  less  than  twelve  hundred,  one  young  man  daily  walked  six 
miles,  and  during  the  six  months  was  absent  but  once.  In  an- 
other instan(fe,  a  young  man  and  his  sister,  living  four  miles  from 
the  High  School,  walked  that  distance  morning  and  evening,  in 
sunshine  and  in  storm,  for  three  years,  and  after  completing  its 
course  of  study,  went  to  one  of  our  Normal  Schools,  and  are  now 
ranked  among  the  successful  teachers  of  oui^  Public  Schools. 
Numerous  facts  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have  come  to 
my  knowledge. 

Many  of  these  schools  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  are  pro- 
vided with  large,  convenient,  beautiful,  and  in  some  cases  very 
costly  buildings,  furnished  with  all  needful  appliances,  and  afford- 
ing the  means  of  acquiring,  without  expense  to  the  pupil,  an  edu- 
cation more  extensive  and  complete  than  can  be  acquired  in  very 
many  of  the  so-stylcd  Colleges  of  our  country.  The  Principals  ot 
many  of  those  schools  are  thoroughly  educated,  and  not  unfre- 
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qnently  receive  quite  liberal  salaries.  Five  have  $4,000  each ; 
one,  $3,250;  two,  $3,000;  five,  $2,500;  two,  $2,400;  three, 
$2,200  ;  and  forty  others  from  $2,000  to  $1,500.  I  am  frequently- 
invited  to  attend  the  graduating  exercises  of  these  schools,  as 
well  as  those  of  lower  grades,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  increas- 
ing favor  with  which  so  many  of  them  are  regarded  by  the  more 
intelligent  portion  of  the  citizens.  Their  influence,  when  they 
are  wisely  and  liberally  supported,  is  incalculable.  From  them 
our  Colleges  receive  their  largest,  and  often  their  best,  supplies. 
Not  only  do  the  High  Schools  in  our  large  cities  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  College  to  all  who  desire  it,  but  in  some  of  the 
smaller  towns  similar  advantages  are  enjoyed.  I  might  name 
many  such,  but  will  select  from  my  notes  facts  relating  to  one  or 
two  only  of  those  visited  by  me  during  the  year.  From  the  High 
School  of  Woburn,  a  town  having  a  population  of  less  than  nine 
thousand,  twenty  graduated  last  June,  five  of  whom  were  going  to 
College.  Including  these  five,  there  were  twenty-eight  members 
of  the  school  studying  with  reference  to  a  collegiate  education. 
Nine  others  who  were  fitted  at  this  school  were  at  that  time  in 
different  Colleges.  At  the  Fitchburg  High  School  there  were 
several  last  summer  who  were  studying  to  enter  the  Sophomore 
class  in  College,  and  several  others  are  now  members  of  College 
from  that  same  town. 

Some  of  the  High  Schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  do  not  send 
as  many  to  College  as  they  would  if  so  many  boys  living  in  the 
neighboring  towns  were  not  permitted  to  attend  the  Boston  Latin 
School  without  (until,  perhaps,  quite  recently)  being  required  to 
pay  anything  for  their  tuition  there.  At  my  last  visit  to  this 
school,  less  than  a  year  since,  there  were  forty  such  boys  belong- 
ing to  it.  It  is  very  kind  and  liberal  for  Boston  thus  to  throw 
open  its  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  those  who  have 
no  claim  upon  it,  and  for  whom  provision  is,  or  would  be,  made 
elsewhere  ;  but  the  schools  from  which  these  boys  are  withdrawn, 
and  from  the  proper  maintenance  of  which  the  interest  of  their 
parents  is  also  withdrawn,  must,  as  they  do,  suffer  very  much  in 
consequence. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  the  Woburn 
High  School  which,  for  several  reasons,  is  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration. The  "  half-day  system,"  which  has  been  in  operation 
there  for  several  years,  requires  the  attendance  of  the  pupil  but 
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one-half  of  each  day,  provided  he  has  faithfully  performed  his 
duties.  It  is  thought  that  this  system  has  a  good  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  pupil,  as  it  increases  his  self-reliance,  and 
cultivates  a  feeling  of  responsibility  ;  upon  his  healthy  also,  as 
during  the  time  in  which  he  is  preparing  his  lessons  he  escapes  the 
necessary  restraint  of  the  school-room  and  its  vitiated  atmosphere  ; 
and  upon  his  mind,  as  undisturbed  by  the  distracting  influences  that 
are  unavoidable  in  a  large  school,  he  can  accomplish  much  more 
in  the  same  time,  and  with  much  more  satisfaction.  It  is  an 
economical  arrangement,  also.  Says  the  Superintendent :  "  The 
present  High  School-house  was  intended  to  accommodate  ninety 
pupils.  With  this  system  it  will  accommodate  just  twice 
that  number."  (One  half  attending  in  the  morning,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  afternoon.)  "  Hence  it  is  to-day  saving  an  ex- 
penditure of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  High  School  building." 

The  results  of  this  system  are  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties  interested,  and  its  advantages  so  obvious,  that  I  would  com- 
mend it  for  adoption  in  those  towns  whose  citizens  are  not  pre- 
pared to  incur  the  expense  of  erecting  new  High  School  buildings, 
or  of  enlarging  existing  ones,  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  pupils  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  High  School  course 
of  study. 

Common  School  Studies. 
There  is  an  opinion  very  prevalent  among  educators  that  while 
our  schools  are  doing  a  great  and  noble  work,  they  are  not  accom- 
plishing all  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  them,  and  in 
that  opinion  I  am  constrained  to  concur.  In  very  many  schools 
that  I  visit,  I  am  pained  to  witness  the  attempt  to  memorize  the 
endless  and  senseless  details  of  geography  and  of  history,  the 
technicalities  of  grammar,  at  an  age  when  they  cannot  be  under- 
stood, and  long  examples  ir^  mental  arithmetic,  which  with  their 
complicated  solutions  must  be  given  with  closed  book,  and  in  pre- 
cise, logical  terms.  If  a  portion  of  the  time  thus  wasted,  and 
worse  than  wasted,  could  be  given  to  some  studies  that  would 
really  interest  the  children,  develop  their  perceptive  powers, 
accustom  them  to  the  correct  use  of  language,  and  be  of  real 
practical  value  to  them  in  after  life,  liow  much  more  satisfactory 
results  would  be  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  child's  school  life. 
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Carlyle  has  well  expressed  the  feeling  of  regret  which  is  very 
generally  entertained  by  those  whose  early  education  was  similar 
in  its  deficiencies  to  his.  "  For  many  years,"  he  says,  "  it  has 
been  one  of  my  constant  regrets  that  no  school  master  of  mine 
had  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  have 
taught  me  the  grasses  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  and  the  little 
winged  and  wingless  neighbors  that  are  continually  meeting  me 
with  a  salutation  I  cannot  answer,  as  things  are.  Why  didn't 
somebody  teach  me  the  constellations,  too,  and  make  me  at  home 
in  the  starry  heavens  which  are  always  overhead,  and  which  I 
don't  half  know  to  this  day  ? "  With  teachers  properly  trained 
for  their  work,  with  better  methods  and  a  more  systematic  order 
of  teaching,  with  a  judicious  elimination  of  all  that  is  useless  or 
of  little  real  value  from  some  of  the  studies  now  occupying  an 
undue  proportion  of  time,  with  a  regular  and  progressive  course 
of  studies,  pursued  in  a  natural  and  logical  order,  and  adapted  to 
the  successive  ages  of  pupils,  and  with  a  proper  economy  of  time, 
not  only  can  all  the  present  subjects  of  study  in  our  schools  be 
pursued  with  more  satisfactory  results  than  at  present,  but  very 
much  more  can  be  accomplished  within  the  same  period  of  school 
life,  and  thus  shall  we  better  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
day. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  and  important  one,  but  the  further 
discussion  of  it,  in  a  brief  report  like  this,  cannot  be  pursued. 
The  recent  introduction  of  Hooker's  admirable  "  Child's  Book  of 
Nature  "  into  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Worces- 
ter, and  several  other  cities  and  towns,  seems  to  me  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  towards  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  " 
in  respect  to  an  improved  course  of  studies  for  our  Common 
Schools,  to  which  I  must  so  briefly  allude. 

How  to  educate  our  children,  and  secure  the  best  results  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  expense,  is  the  great  problem  of 
the  day,  and  demands  the  best  thoughts  of  all  our  educators. 
We  are  very  far  from  having  perfected  our  school  system,  which, 
with  its  many  excellences,  has  also  many  obvious  imperfections ; 
and  while  we  should  avoid  the  beautiful  but  impracticable  theo- 
ries of  would-be  reformers,  we  should  be  ready  to  adopt  and  en- 
graft upon  our  system  any  and  every  suggestion  that  will  tend  to 
render  it  more  perfect,  let  it  come  from  what  source  it  may. 
Above  all,  in  imitation  of  our  fathers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
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for  the  inception  and  establishment  of  this  noble  system,  we 
should,  in  all  our  efforts  to  improve  it,  humbly  and  constantly 
seek  for  that  divine  guidance  and  wisdom  without  which  all  hu- 
man endeavors  must  prove  ineffectual. 

ABNER  J.  PHIPPS, 

General  Agent. 
Boston,  January,  1872. 
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SECEETAET'S   EEPOET 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  : — 

I  respectfully  present  for  your  consideration  my  Eleventh  An- 
nual Report  as  your  Secretary,  and  invite  your  attention  to  the 
suggestions  which  I  deem  it  advisable  to  make  upon  a  few  of  the 
topics  which  have  engaged  my  attention  during  the  past  year. 
Before  entering  upon  these,  I  present  the  usual 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1870-71. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns, 340 

All  have  made  returns  except  Chelsea,  and  three  towns  newly- 
incorporated — Ayer,  Gay  Head  and  Maynard. 

Number  of  Public  Schools, 5,076 

Increase  for  the  year,  ......    113 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 

age.  May  1,  1870, .        .  278,249 

Increase  for  the  year, 7,197 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  Public  Schools  during 

the  year, 278,661 

Increase  for  the  year, *26,581 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  during  the  year,    .  201,750 

Increase  for  the  year, 2,037 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole  number  of 

persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  expressed  in  decimals, .         .  .73 

Number  of  children  under  five  attending  Public  Schools,   .         .  2,714 

Decrease  for  the  year, 180 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public  Schools,  .         .  21,973 

Decrease  for  the  year, 178 

*  The  number  too  large,  through  incorrect  returns  of  school  committees.  They  were  requested  in 
former  years  to  return  the  whole  number  of  different  scholars  attending  school  in  Summer,  also  in 
Winter,  in  separate  statements;  but  in  the  last  Blank  Form  of  Inquiries  they  were  desired,  according  to 
the  universal  practice  in  other  States,  to  return  the  whole  number  of  different  scholars  during  the 
school-year,  in  one  amount,  without  distinction  of  seasons  or  terms.  The  result  was  that  in  some 
towns  the  whole  number  of  different  scholars  in  one  term  was  added  to  the  whole  number  in  the  second 
and  perhaps  third  term,  thus  returning  a  number  too  large,  by  counting  the  same  scholar  more  than 
once,  for  the  year.  This  mistake  was  perceived,  and  there  was  much  correspondence  to  correct  it ;  but 
in  many  cases  it  was  difficult  to  detect  the  error  with  certainty,  or  ascertain  the  extent  of  it,  and  quite 
impracticable  fully  to  correct  it.    Hence  the  return  of  an  increase  which  is  too  large. 
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Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  of  Public 

Schools  during  the  year  ;  males,  1,049  ;  females,  7,186  ;  total,  8,235 

Decrease  of  males,  9  ;  increase  of  females,  138  ;  total 
increase,  *129 

Average  length  of  Public  Schools, 8  months  9  days. 

Increase  for  the  year, 3  days. 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  (including  High  School  teach- 
ers) per  month, $76  44. 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,    ....  31  67 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  includ- 
ing only  wages,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms,         .         .       3,272,335  33 
Increase  for  the  year,  ....       $147,282  24 

Income  of  funds  appropriated  for  Public  Schools  at  the  option  of 

the  town,  as  surplus  revenue  and  dog  tax,       ....  6,240  68 

Voluntary  contributions  to  prolong  Public  Schools,  or  to  purchase 

apparatus,  etc., 12,540  26 

Decrease  for  the  year, $6,457  64 

Amount  of  local  school  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be  ap- 
propriated only  for  the  support  of  schools  and  academies,       .       1,167,173  27 

Income  of  the  local  school  funds  appropriated  for  schools  and 

academies, 75,808  48 

Income  of  the  State  School  Fund  paid  to  the  cities  and  towns  in 

aid  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  school-year  1870-71,     .         .  107,306  62 

Amount  paid  for  superintendence  of  schools  by  school  commit- 
tees, and  for  printing  school  reports, 83,060  96 

Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  superintendents  of  Public  Schools,    .  39,026  50 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  and 

of  school  books,  * 3,520,510  35 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....       $215,593  13 

Sum  raised  by  taxes  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue  and 
of  similar  funds,  $6,240.68,)  exclusive  of  taxes  for  school  edi- 
fices and  superintendence,  for  the  education  of  each  child  in 
the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age — per  child,       .         .  11.78.3 

Increase  for  the  year, $0.23.4 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865  appropriated  for  Public 
Schools,  including  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires 
and  school-rooms  (3  mills  and  25  hundredths,)        .         .         ,  0.003-25 

Increase  for  the  year, $0  000-15 

All  the  towns  in  the  State  have  raised  by  tax  the  amount  re- 
quired by  law,  ($3  for  each  person  between  five  and  fifteen), 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  State 
School  Fund,  except  Gay  Head, 

Number  of  High  Schools  returned  as  such  in  towns  not  required 

by  law  to  maintain  them, 39 

*  In  the  last  annual  report,  page  104,  it  was  incorrectly  stated  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  from  1859-60  to  1869-70  ;  there  was  an  increase  of  866  in  ten  years. 


2,945 
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12,448 
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$406,432  85 
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Number  of  High  Schools  in  towns  and  cities  having  500  families 

and  required  by  law  to  maintain  such  schools,        .  .  142 

Only  three  towns  required  by  law  failed  to  maintain  a 
High  School. 
Evening  Schools — number,  51 ;  average  attendance,  3,479  ;  ex- 
pense, $36,760.65. 
Schools  in  State  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Institutions — num- 
ber, 20  ;  teachers,  30  ;  number  of  different  pupils,  1,531 ;  av- 
erage attendance,  898  ;  number  between  five  and  fifteen,  573  ; 
number  over  fifteen,  413;  expense,  $9,576.40. 
Number  of  incorporated  Academies  returned,    ....  46 

Average  number  of  scholars,      .... 
Increase  for  the  year,  .... 
Amount  paid  for  tuition,    .         .         .         .        . 
Increase  for  the  year,  .... 
Number  of  Private  Schools  and  Academies, 

Decrease  for  the  year, .... 
Estimated  average  attendance,   .... 
Decrease  for  the  year, .        .        .        . 
Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid, 

Decrease  for  the  year, ....        $73,248  33 
Amount  expended  in  1870  for  erecting  school-houses,        .        .       1,712,073  91 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....      $258,766  33 
Amount  expended  for  repairing  school-houses,   ....         346,779  39 
Increase  for  the  year,  ....        $31,367  59 

Total  expended  for  school-houses  in  1870, 2,058,853  30 

Amount  of  taxes  paid  to  maintain  Public  Schools  alone,  exclu- 
sive of  cost  of  school  books, — for  wages,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and 
school-rooms,  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  superviang 
schools,  printing  school  reports,  providing  apparatus,  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  reformatory  institutions  and  almshouses,  .  5,462,852  49 
— or  for  each  person  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of  age, 19  63 

—or  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State,      ...  3  75 

— or  a  percentage  on  the  valuation  of  1865  of  over    ...  5  mills. 

Amount  paid  for  popular  instruction  of  children  and  youth  in  the 

State,  derived  from  taxes,  voluntary  contributions,  income  of 

funds,  tuition  in  Private  Schools  and  Academies,  exclusive  of 

what  is  expended  for  collegiate  and  professional  education  and 

for  school  books, 6,297,010  91 

— or  for  each  person  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,        .  22  63 

— or  for  each  person  of  the  entire  population,    ....  4  32 

— or  a  percentage  on  the  valuation  of  1865  of  over    ...  6  mills. 
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Deaf  Mute  Education. 

In  obedience  to  the  requirement  of  the  statute  there  will  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Board  the  full  report 
of  the  Clarke  Institution  ;  the  fifty-fifth  report  of  the  Directors  of 
the  American  Asylum,  relating  principally  to  the  lamente'd  death 
of  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  the  late  accomplished  Principal,  with 
extracts  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  present  Principal,  and 
the  names  of  the  pupils  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
Asylum ;  and  a  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  Boston  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  with  the  names  of  the 
pupils  therein  who  are  aided  by  the  State. 

Following  these  reports  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  sums 
paid  from  the  State  treasury  to  each  of  the  schools  for  the  year 
closing  January  1,  1872. 

During  the  last  year  application  was  made  for  the  admission  to 
the  American  Asylum  of  two  young  men  nearly  twenty  years  old, 
who  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  to  that  period  of 
life,  in  one  of  our  most  populous  towns,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  large  city.  I  am  impelled  by  witnessing  such 
cases  to  renewedly  urge  upon  the  school  committees  and  all  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  communities  where  they 
reside,  and  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  the  exercise  of  such 
vigilance  as  shall  gather  all  of  this  class  of  pupils  into  the  schools 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  Commonwealth  is  desirous  of  fur- 
nishing all  needed  assistance  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable  end  ; 
and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  any  should  fail  of  receiving  an 
education  through  indifference  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  friends 
or  school  officers. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 
Seven  Institutes  were  held  during  the  autumn,  one  of  which, 
occurring  on  the  week  of  the  annual  election  was  continued  three 
days.  The  remaining  six  were  continued  the  usual  number  of 
days.  In  each,  twenty-seven  teaching  exercises  were  given  by 
day,  and  five  evening  lectures,  most  of  them  being  accompanied 
by  rhetorical  exercises  given  by  Professor  Monroe.  The  Institutes 
were  held  in  the  following  towns  and  counties :  in  Pittsfield, 
Berkshire    County ;    Sandwich    and    Wellfleet    in     Barnstable 
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County  ;  West  Newbury  in  Essex  County ;  Ayer  and  Marlborough 
in  Middlesex  County ;  Medway  in  Norfolk  County. 

Most  of  these  were  marked  by  an  unusually  large  attendance 
of  intelligent  teachers,  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  the 
highest  possible  aid  from  the  instructions  and  counsels  offered 
them,  and  the  evening  lectures  were  listened  to  by  crowded 
audiences,  thus  evincing  the  deep  interest  which  everywhere  per- 
vades the  minds  of  our  population  in  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  valuable  report  of  Mr.  Phipps,  the 
General  Agent  of  the  Board,  for  a  more  full  account  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, to  whose  unwearied  and  judicious  efforts  their  success  is  in 
a  large  degree  owing. 

So  long  as  the  ancient  custom  generally  prevailed  of  dividing 
the  school  year  into  two  terms,  held  in  midsummer  and  mid- 
winter, it  was  possible  so  to  arrange  the  times  of  holding  the 
Institutes  as  to  cause  but  little  interference  with  the  schools  while 
in  actual  session.  Now,  however,  that  a  more  rational  division  of 
the  school-year  by  which  three  terms  instead  of  two  are  held,  very 
extensively  prevails,  the  Institutes  must  be  generally  held  during 
term  time  ;  and  school  committees  are  very  often  embarrassed  with 
the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  teachers  to  attend 
the  Institutes  in  term  time.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
those  towns  where  no  more  money  is  raised  than  is  sufficient  to 
continue  the  schools  for  the  bare  time  required  by  the  statutes. 
It  thus  not  unfrequeutly  happens  that  those  teachers  who  most 
need  the  instructions  which  the  Institutes  give,  and  who  are  most 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  them,  are  cut  off  from  the  privi- 
lege. 

In  several  of  the  States, — New  York,  for  instance,  where  Insti- 
tutes are  annually  held  in  each  county, — the  Common  School 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  attend  them,  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  receiving  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach. 

While  I  would  not  care  to  introduce  this  feature  into  our  school 
system  until  other  important  modifications  are  made,  but  rather 
to  leave  the  attendance  upon  the  Institutes  to  the  good  sense  and 
voluntary  action  of  school  committees  and  teachers,  I  would 
remove,  so  far  as  possible,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  action. 
I  therefore  recommend,  that  the  legislature  be  requested  to  pass 
an  Act  which  shall  give  the  school  committee  of  any  town  the 
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authority  to  allow  the  teachers  in  their  employ  to  close  their  schools 
and  attend  upon  any  Institute  held  in  term  time,  and  in  their 
returns  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  make  no  deductions  for 
the  time  thus  employed. 

Normal  Schools. 

These  most  important  institutions  have  been  conducted  during 
the  past  year  with  all  their  accustomed  faithfulness  and  success  on 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  each  of  the  schools  a 
goodly  number  have  entered  upon  the  advanced  course  of  study 
for  which  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Board.  In  two  of 
the  schools,  many  during  the  first  year  have  determined  to 
pursue  the  full  course  of  four  years,  and  their  studies  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  that,  while  in  the  others  the  advanced  class  is 
made  up  of  those  who  have  graduated,  and  in  many  instances 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching.  Experience  only  will  prove  which 
of  these  methods  will  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  most  notable  events  of  the  year  have  been  the  completion 
of  the  enlargements  of  the  school  buildings  at  Salem  and  Bridge- 
water,  and  the  preliminary  steps  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Normal  School  at  Worcester. 

The  work  of  enlarging  and  remodeling  the  Salem  building  was 
begun  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term  of  1870,  and  completed  at 
the  close  of  the  corresponding  term  of  1871.  Meanwhile  the 
school  was  kindly  allowed  by  the  city  authorities  to  occupy  that 
portion  of  the  adjoining  building  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
High  School.  As  remodeled,  the  Normal  School  building  is  amply 
furnished  with  rooms  for  recitations,  lectures,  cabinets  of  natural 
history,  and  fine  library  and  reading-room.  There  is  also  a  beautiful 
school-room,  with  ample  space  for  seating  two  hundred  pupils. 
The  building  is  one  of  fine  proportions,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
its  purposes,  worthy  alike  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  ancient 
city  where  it  is  situated,  which  has  contributed  liberally  towai'ds 
its  erection  and  enlargement.  The  cost  of  the  recent  improve- 
ment, besides  the  land  which  was  given  by  the  city  of  Salem,  has 
been  $25,573.75. 

On  the  12th  of  May  last  an  appropriation  of  115,000  was  made 
by  the  legislature  for  "  the  enlargement  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Normal  School  building  at  Bridgewater  and  for  furnishing  the 
same."     Plans  were  procured  and  contracts  made,  so  that  the. 
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work  was  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term.  By  add- 
ing a  single  week  to  the  summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks,  and 
deducting  the  time  from  the  winter  vacation,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted without  any  loss  of  time  to  the  school.  The  enlargement 
consists  mainly  in  giving  an  additional  story  to  the  building  by 
raising  the  roof.  In  this  story  the  large  hall  is  constructed  as  a 
room  for  study  and  general  exercises ;  while  commodious  and 
pleasant  recitation,  lecture  and  library  rooms  are  finished  in  the 
other  stories,  and  the  whole  building  is  furnished  with  an 
effective  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  alterations  were  skilfully  planned  and  executed  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  the  appropriation,  and  the  completed  building  is 
altogether  a  commodious  and  satisfactory  one. 

It  is  but  just  to  say,  with  respect  to  both  the  Salem  and  the 
Bridgewater  buildings,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hagar  and 
Mr.  Boyden  for  devising  and  procuring  the  admirable  plans  for 
the  work  at  these  several  schools,  and  for  assiduously  overseeing 
the  execution  of  them. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  long  entertained  and  steadily  pur- 
sued, of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  Normal  Schools,  so  as  to 
enable  them  better  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community,  has 
now  been  completed  so  far  as  the  school  buildings  are  concerned. 
It  only  remains  for  the  legislature  to  respond  to  the  urgent  requests 
of  the  Board  and  furnish  the  means  of  cheaper  boarding,  and  such 
books,  apparatus  and  other  appliances  as  are  indispensable  for 
thorough  teaching  in  order  that  these  schools  may  continue  to  be, 
what  they  were  designed  by  their  enlightened  founders  to  be, 
most  powerful  and  beneficent  agencies  in  our  educational  system. 

On  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  opinions  expressed  in 
my  last  report,  with  the  single  remark,  that  every  day's  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  the  great  service  to  which  you  have 
called  me,  have  served  only  to  deepen  and  strengthen  my  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  convictions  there  expressed. 

New  Normal  School. 
In  their  report  for  1869,  the  Board  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Normal  School  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
The  recommendation  was  renewed  in  the  report  for  1870.  In 
response  to  these,  and  to  petitions  from  several  towns  in  that 
county,  the  legislature,  at  the  last  session,  passed  the  following 
resolves : — 
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Chap.  79. 
Eksolves  to  establish  a  Normal  School  in  Worcester. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  education  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  establish  a  state  normal  school  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  and  that  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  suitable  building 
and  furnishing  the  necessary  appurtenances  and  apparatus  for  said 
school,  and  that  the  same  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  education,  upon  whose  requisition  the  governor  is  hereby 
authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  for  the  amount  aforesaid  to  be  paid 
from  the  school  fund :  provided,  that  the  deficit  of  income  of  the 
school  fund  occasioned  by  such  payment  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
moiety  of  the  income  of  said  fund  applicable  to  educational  purposes, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  aifect  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  and  dis- 
tributed for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  convey  to  the  board  of  education 
and  its  successors,  in  trust  for  the  Commonwealth,  a  tract  of  land  sit- 
uated in  said  city  of  Worcester  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  to  be 
located  by  the  governor  and  council,  east  of  a  line  drawn  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  east  of  the  easterly  line  of  Mulberry  Street,  and 
north  of  a  line  drawn  five  hundred  feet  south  of  the  southerly  line  of 
Prospect  Street,  when  extended  east  as  proposed ;  and  west  of  the 
westerly  line  of  Wilmot  Street,  when  extended  southerly  as  proposed  ; 
the  conveyance  of  said  land  to  include  a  right  of  way  thereto  from 
East  Central  Street,  the  location  whereof  shall  be  determined  and 
fixed  by  the  governor  and  council,  if,  in  their  opinion,  said  right  of 
way  is  necessary  and  desirable.. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  city  of  Worcester  is  hereby  authorized  to  lay 
out  and  extend  Prospect  Street,  from  its  present  easterly  terminus  to 
its  intersection  with  the  proposed  line  of  the  prolongation  of  Wilmot 
Street ;  also  to  extend  Wilmot  Street  southerly  to  the  proposed  inter- 
section with  the  extension  of  Prospect  Street,  and  from  that  point 
southerly  to  East  Central  Street. 

Hesolved,  That  the  value  of  said  land  shall  be  determined  and 
fixed  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  amount  shall  be  credited 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  fund  created  by  the 
provisions  of  section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Hesolved,  That  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Worcester  may  raise 
by  taxation  or  otherwise,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  may 
pay  the  same  to  the  board  of  education  for  the  purposes  named  in  these 
resolves :  provided,  that  these  resolves  shall  not  take  efiect  until  the 
city  of  Worcester  or  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  have  paid  to  the 
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board  of  education  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  the  building  for  said  school.  \^Approved 
May  26,  1871. 

The  city  of  Worcester  having  complied  with  the  condition  re- 
quired in  said  resolves,  the  governor  and  council  proceeded  in  the 
month  of  September  to  locate  five  acres  of  land,  including  a  right 
of  way  thereto  of  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  land  which  was  fixed  at  $25,000  to  be  credited  by 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  Fund,  and 
the  proper  conveyances  of  the  land  thereupon  were  made  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Hospital. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October, 
the  Board  appointed  a  Building  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Chapin,  Rice,  Philbrick  and  the  Secretary,  with  instructions  to 
procure  suitable  plans  for  a  building,  and  power  to  employ  an 
architect.  A.  R.  Esty,  Esq. ,  of  Framingham,  an  architect  of  well 
known  ability,  and  having  much  experience  in  the  construction 
of  public  buildings,  and  who  had  constructed  the  Normal  School 
building  and  boarding-house  at  Framingham,  was  employed  to 
prepare,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  a  plan  for  a  building 
with  proper  accommodations  for  a  school  of  two  hundred  pupils. 

The  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Esty  proving  eminently  satisfactory, 
both  to  the  committee  and  the  Board,  the  committee  were  author- 
ized to  cause  full  specifications  to  be  made,  and  to  place  the  work 
under  contract.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  has  been  done. 
Skilful  and  responsible  parties  have  entered  into  cantract  to  con- 
struct the  edifice  at  prices  which  will  bring  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  furnishing  of  it  within  the  means  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board. 

The  material  will  be  stone  taken  from  a  neighboring  quarry, 
with  facings  of  Concord  granite,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  completed  and  ready  for  the  fifth  Normal  School  of  the 
Commonwealth,  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  1873. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congrMulation  not  only  by  the  Board, 
but  also  by  the  friends  of  Public  Schools  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, that  this  important  step  has  been  taken — the  first  after  an 
interval  of  eighteen  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Salem 
Normal  School — and  that  the  new  school  is  to  have  a  home  in  a 
city  so  central,  so  accessible  by  numerous  railways,  and  so  distin- 
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guished  for  the  enlightened  zeal  and  munificence  ever  displayed 
by  its  citizens  in  behalf  of  its  Public  Schools.  Nor  can  I  doubt 
that  the  wise  policy,  first  adopted  in  this  country  by  Massa- 
chusetts, of  providing,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  thorough 
professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  her  Public  Schools,  now 
so  auspiciously  revived,  will  not  be  suffered  again  to  slumber  so 
long,  and  that  other  schools  of  a  like  character  will  be  freely 
established,  as  the  wants  of  the  Public  Schools  and  of  particular 
localities  shall  demand. 

I  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  several  Normal  School 
lands  and  buildings,  with  fixtures,  &c.,  and  their  present  value  by 
estimation. 

Frmningham  Normal  School-House. 
First  cost : 
1852-4.  Paid  by  the  State,        .         .         .       111,000  00 
Town  of  Framingham,         .         .  2,500  00 

Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad, .  2,000  00 

115,500  00 


Enlargement : 
1868-71.  Appropriations,  ....       $12,433  00 
Appropriations  for  land,      .         .  1,200  00 


13,633  00 


Total  cost, $29,133  00 

Boarding-House : 


1869-70.  Loan  from  School  Fund,     .         .       $26,500  00 
Appropriation,    ....  4,654  00 


31,154  00 


•Total   cost   of   school-house  and  boarding- 
house  and  fixtures, $60,287  00 

Estimated  present  value : 

Nine  acres  of  land, $6,000  00 

School  building, 25,000  00 

Boarding-house  and  fixtures,    .         .         .         29,000  00 
Library  and  apparatus,     ....  1,500  00 

$61,500  00 


In  addition  to  the  contributions  of  $4,500  by  the  town  and  rail- 
road towards  the  first  cost  of  the  school  building,  the  lot  upon 
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which  it  stands,  comprising  four  and  three-fourths  acres  of  valu- 
able land  was  given  by  public-spirited  individuals. 

Westjield  School  Building. 
First  cost  of  building  and  lot,  1846, 
First  alteration,  1856,       .... 
Second  alteration,  wings  added,  1860, 
Third  alteration,  third  story  added,  1869, 
Fencing,  etc., 


. 

$11,500  00 

$5,000  00 

6,000  00 

15,000  00 

2,000  00 

128,000  00 

Apparatus, $1,000  00 

Furniture, 2,000  00 


._         3,000  00 


Total, $42,500  00 

Estimated  present  value : 

Land, $10,000  00 

School  building  and  fixtures,    .         .         .         45,000  00 

Apparatus, 1,000  00 

Cabinets  and  library,         ....  3,500  00 

$59,500  00 


The  cabinets  of  Natural  History  and  the  Library,  valued  above 
at  $3,500,  have  cost  the  Commonwealth  nothing. 

Bridgewater  School-House. 
First  cost  of  building  and  lot : 
1846-7.  Paid  by  State,      ....        $3,750  00 
Paid  by  the  town  and  individuals,  2,600  00 

$6,350  00 


Additions : 

1861.  Appropriation,  wings  added,    .  .  $4,500  00 

1871.  Appropriation,  new  story  added,  .  15,000  00 

Fixtures  and  cabinet  cases,     .  .  1,000  00 


20,500  00 


Total, $26,850  00 

Boarding-house : 
1869-70.  Loans  from  the  school  fund,         .       $26,500  00 
Individuals,  for  cistern,  tank,  etc.,  500  00 

27,000  00 

Total, •       .        .        .      .     $53,850  00 
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Estimated  present  value : 

Land, 

School-house, 

Apparatus, 

Library  and  cabinets, 

Boarding-house,  fixtures  and  furniture, 
Total, 


$1,500  00 

30,000  00 

1,300  00 

2,750  00 

$35,550  00 

. 

27,000  00 

$62,550  00 


Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  school-house  in  1846-7,  the  town 
of  Bridgewater  and  individuals  expended  in  fitting  up  the  town 
hall  for  the  use  of  the  school,  in  providing  a  house  for  a  Model 
School,  in  the  payment  of  rents  and  in  cash  for  the  support  of 
the  school,  the  sum  of  $1,720. 

Salem  Normal  School  Building. 
First  cost : 
1854.  Paid  by  the  State,  ....         $6,000  00 
Eastern  Railroad,    .         .         .  2,000  00 

City  of  Salem,        .        .        .  5,500  00 


The  city  gave  also  the  land,  valued  at 
Total, 


1856.   Appropriation  for  furnishing,  etc., 
1860.   Appropriation  for  alterations. 
Individual  gift,  alterations,     . 

1870-71.  Appropriation  for  enlargement, 
Land  given  by  Salem,  value, 


$2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

$25,000  00 
1,000  00 


$18,500  00 
5,000  00 

$18,500  00 


4,000  00 


26,000  00 

Cost  of  fixtures,  and  furniture  and  apparatus,  . 

2,700  00 

Total, 

$51,200  00 

Estimated  present  value : 

Building, $50,000  00 

Land, 6,000  00 

Cases  and  other  fixtures,  ....           1,000  00 

Apparatus, 500  00 

Cabinet  of  Natural  History,      ...              500  00 

Library,  general  and  text-book,         .        .           7,000  00 

$65,000  00 

14 
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In  stating  the  cost  of  the  school  property,  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  cabinets  and  libraries,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
collected  with  little  or  no  expense  to  the  Commonwealth.  The 
books  are  largely  gifts  from  individuals  ;  the  specimens  of  Natu- 
ral History  are  in  like  manner  gifts  to  the  schools,  or  have  been 
collected  by  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

No  separate  statement  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  furniture, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  more  frequently  than  otherwise  included  in  the 
cost  of  the  buildings. 

SUPERYISION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Our  system  of  supervision  by  a  committee,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, chosen  by  the  town,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ancient  and  honored 
custom  of  committing  the  conduct  of  general  town  affairs  to  an 
analogous  body  known  as  selectmen.  In  some  of  the  other  States, 
as  in  New  York,  for  instance,  the  general  town  affairs  are  given  to 
a  single  officer  known  as  supervisor,  and  in  like  manner  the  schools 
are  under  the  supervision  of  one  person.  In  that  State  this 
method  of  supervision  is  regarded  as  greatly  superior  to  that  which 
divides  responsibility  among  a  considerable  number,  so  that  very 
little  responsibility  is  felt  by  anybody.  Looking  at  them  in  the 
abstract,  doubtless  each  system  will  bo  seen  to  have  its  peculiar 
advantages  ;  but  practically  that  will  be  the  best  which  most  nearly 
conforms  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  Hence  our  own  system  will 
not  very  soon  be  changed.  Moreover,  the  laws  of  1854  and  1856, 
which  authorize  any  city  or  town  to  require  its  school  committees 
to  appoint  a  superintendent,  furnish  the  means  of  securing  the 
advantages  of  both  systems,  that  of  a  larger  body  for  counsel  and 
of  a  single  person  for  details.  I  need  not  repeat  the  reasons 
which  I  have  heretofore  urged  in  favor  of  employing  a  compe- 
tent superintendent  to  have  the  immediate  oversight  of  the 
schools  of  town  or  city.  I  am  happy  to  learn  from  the  annual 
reports  that  the  practice  is  gradually  finding  favor.  I  give 
herewith  a  list  of  between  forty  and  fifty  towns  in  which  such 
an  officer  is  employed,  as  appears  by  the  latest  reports  received 
at  this  office.  In  most  cases  the  office  has  become  a  permanent 
one,  with  a  respectable  salary,  and  commands  the  services  of 
men  of  large  experience  and  eminent  ability.  In  many  cases, 
one  member  of  the  school  committee  who  has  aptitude  for  the 
work   and   leisure,  is   intrusted   with    the   entire   active   duties 
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of  tlie  committee,  often  performing  them  for  small  compen- 
sation. In  the  case  of  contiguous  towns,  where  the  proper  remu- 
neration of  a  superintendent  would  be  a  serious  burden  on  a  single 
town,  a  recent  law  provides  that  the  towns  may  unite  in  the  em- 
ployment of  such  an  officer.  I  commend  this  law  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  towns  in  which  the  desire  is  felt  for  a  more 
thorough  supervision  of  their  schools  than  that  by  an  ordinary 
committee. 

A  few  years  since  I  was  gratified  to  notice  the  election  of  a 
woman  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  one  of  our  rural 
towns.  Soon  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  house  of  representatives 
authorizing  the  election  of  females  on  the  school  committee.  The 
bill  was  defeated  on  the  ground  that  the  law  was  unnecessary, 
inasmuch  as  the  towns  had  full  power  under  existing  laws. 

Since  then  the  number  of  such  elections  has  quite  rapidly 
increased ;  and  it  may  interest  some  to  learn  that,  in  two  of  the 
towns  named  below,  the  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of 
females. 

I  need  not  spend  time  in  enumerating  the  reasons  which  might 
be  supposed  to  have  dictated  such  a  course. 

The  fact  that  seven-eighths  of  our  Public  Schools  are  taught  by 
females,  and  that  in  many  of  our  towns  there  are  far  larger  numbers 
of  educated  females  than  males,  ladies  who  have  graduated  at  the 
Normal  School  or  Academy,  and  have  spent  many  years  in  teaching, 
to  say  nothing  of  tact,  and  sympathy,  and  the  necessary  leisure 
enjoyed  by  many,  are  reasons  sufficient  for  the  movement,  which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  continue  till,  both  as  members  of  committees 
and  as  superintendents,  women  will  exert  an  influence  alike  power- 
ful and  beneficent. 

Towns  which  are  reported  as  employing  Superintendents  of 
Schools: — 


Dennis. 

Provincetown. 

Pittsfield. 

Sheffield. 

Acushnet. 

Fall  River. 

Mansfield. 

New  Bedford. 

Swansea. 


Blandford. 

Holyoke. 

Springfield. 

Amherst. 

Northampton. 

Acton. 

Arlington. 

Ashby. 

Boxborough, 


Stow. 

Wobm-n. 

Canton. 

Dover. 

Kingston. 

Marion. 

Plymouth. 

Scituate. 

"West  Bridgewater. 
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Taunton. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Beverly. 

Charlestown. 

Athol. 

Gloucester. 

Chelmsford. 

Douglas, 

Lawrence. 

Concord. 

Holden. 

Salem. 

Lowell. 

Mendon. 

Topsfield. 

Newton. 

Worcester, 

Hawley. 

Somerville. 

Special  Agents. 
At  the  last  session  the  legislature  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
made  an  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  salary  of  Mr.  Phipps,  the  General  Agent,  to 
be  expended  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  such  special  agents 
as  the  Board  might  employ. 

The  object  of  this  appropriation  was  twofold  : — 
First,  to  enable  the  Board  to  secure  if  practicable  the  services  of 
some  competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  in  a  more  system- 
atic and  thorough  course  of  Art  instruction  in  the  Normal  Schools ; 
to  visit  the  cities  and  towns  required  by  the  law  of  1870  to  main- 
tain classes  for  the  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing ;  to  give 
information  and  assistance  to  school  committees  in  the  formation 
of  such  classes,  and  the  arrangement  of  suitable  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  them ;  and,  lastly,  to  devise  and  aid  in  giving  effect  to 
some  practical  method  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  drawing, 
who  shall  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  the  special  schools, 
and  also  in  the  Common  Schools. 

The  second  object  was  the  employment  of  such  a  number  of 
competent  persons  as  the  appropriation  would  allow,  to  act  as 
visiting  agents  within  certain  districts  to  be  designated,  who  should 
perform  the  service  in  their  respective  districts  which  is  performed 
by  the  General  Agent,  with  the  intent  of  so  supplementing  his  labors 
that  all  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  should  be  visited  by  an 
authorized  agent  of  the  Board  at  least  once  annually,  who  being 
located  within  their  respective  districts  should  be  able  to  answer 
promptly  special  calls  for  advice  and  assistance  whenever  made. 
It  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  make  some  approach  towards  or  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  that  more  intimate  and  thorough  system  of 
inspection  and  supervision  which  prevails  in  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  in  the  form  of  county  superintendents,  occupying  in 
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those  States  an  intermediate  position  between  that  of  the  State 
superintendent  and  the  town  superintendent  or  committee. 

Having  in  a  former  report  expressed  the  opinion  that  some 
system  of  intermediate  supervision,  either  that  of  county  superin- 
tendents or  district  agents,  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  our  school  system,  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  then  said, 
and  will  only  remark  further,  that  I  regarded  the  extra  appropria- 
tion with  deep  interest  as  a  first  step  in  the  road  of  progress  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  fact  appearing,  however,  that  other  appropriations  would 
nearly  absorb  that  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  to 
which  all  were  charged,  it  was  not  judged  wise  to  attempt  much 
in  this  direction.  Late  in  the  year,  a  single  agent,  Geo.  A.  Wal- 
ton, Esq.,  was  employed  to  visit  the  towns  west  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  during  the  winter  months,  his  engagement  terminat- 
ing on  the  first  of  April.  Mr.  Walton  commenced  his  labors  soon 
after  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  December,  and  has  been  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  in  his  new  field. 

With  regard  to  the  first  mentioned  object  for  which  the  appro- 
priation was  asked,  more  has  been  accomplished. 

Early  in  the  year  the  sub-committee  to  whom  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Boston  had  committed  the  subject  of  Art  Education, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in  England,  with  the 
object  of  procuring  a  gentleman  having  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions to  organize  classes  and  conduct  the  department  of  Drawing 
in  the  Boston  schools,  on  the  same  general  plan  that  music  is  so 
successfully  taught  in  them. 

The  correspondence  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  Walter  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  head  master  of  the  School  of  Art  in  Leeds,  to  accept 
the  position.  In  June  last  Mr.  Smith  visited  this  country  with 
the  view  of  examining  the  ground  personally  before  deciding  the 
question  of  removal.  Mr.  Smith  brought  the  most  ample  proofs, 
not  only  of  distinguished  ability  as  an  educator  in  his  favorite 
department,  but  also,  of  having  been  equally  distinguished  for  his 
skilful  and  successful  endeavors  in  organizing  schools  of  art  in 
riumerous  cities  in  England,  a  branch  of  service  second  in  impor- 
tance to  no  other  with  us. 

After  a  full  conference  with  Mr.  Smith  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  in  which  he  fully  explained  his  views  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  carrying  forward  the  work  in 
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hand,  the  committee  were  satisfied  of  the  expediency  of  procuring 
his  services  for  the  Commonwealth  for  such  portion  of  his  time  as 
should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Boston  committee. 

The  agreement  was  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
to  pay  two-fifths  of  Mr.  Smith's  salary,  and  his  actual  traveling 
expenses,  for  a  like  proportion  of  his  time  to  be  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Commonwealth. 

Having  accepted  the  joint  service  thus  tendered  to  him,  Mr. 
Smith  returned  to  England  and  made  immediate  dispositions  for 
his  final  departure.  He  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
curing such  models  of  art,  drawings,  casts,  etc.,  as  would  be 
needed  for  use  in  his  visits  to  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the 
Normal  Schools.  For  this  purpose  he  was  authorized  to  expend 
five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  Board  from 
the  income  of  the  Todd  Fund. 

Having  procured  by  purchase,  and  by  the  gift  of  generous 
friends  of  art  culture  in  England,  a  valuable  collection  of  models, 
etc.,  suited  to  his  purpose,  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Massachusetts 
early  in  the  autumn  and  commenced  his  work.  He  gave  inter- 
esting lectures  and  teaching  exercises  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  visiting  and  giving  instruction  in 
those  cities  and  towns  required  by  the  statute  of  1870  to  main- 
tain adult  classes  in  mechanical  drawing.  In  this  service  he  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  collection  of  models  above  named.  These 
have  been  labelled  and  catalogued,  and,  to  secure  safety  and  dis- 
patch in  their  transportation  and  arrangement  for  use,  are  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  curator,  who  is  a  competent  teacher  of 
drawing,  and  in  this  way  also  does  good  service  in  supplementing 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Smith. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  October  last,  Mr.  Smith  delivered  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  address  on  "  Art  Education,  and  the  teaching  of  Draw- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools.^'  This  address  was  listened  to  with 
profound  interest  by  a  large  body  of  the  leading  teachers 
from  every  section  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  published  in 
the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher  "  for  November.  It  has  also  been 
printed  by  the  Board  in  pamphlet  form,  and  with  it  two  valuable 
papers  by  Prof.  Thompson,  which  were  printed  by  the  Board  in 
1870. 

In  November  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Board,  and  sent  to  the  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in 
the  Commonwealth,  announcing  the  entrance  of  Mr  Smith  upon 
his  duties  as  State  Director  of  Art  Education  and  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  his  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  means  of  securing  his 
personal  aid  and  advice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  department. 

This  address  and  circular  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report,  to  which  reference  is  respectfully  invited. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  teaching  exer- 
cises and  more  popular  lectures  of  the  Art  Director  are  every- 
where received  with  a  high  degree  of  approbation.  New  interest 
is  awakened  and  large  numbers  are  flocking  to  the  classes 
wherever  they  are  established.  Flourishing  classes  have  been 
formed  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  are 
required  by  law  to  establish  them.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
forming  these  classes  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competent 
teachers.  So  fast  as  this  obstacle  can  be  removed  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  extended  in  its  scope  so  as  to 
embrace  all  our  towns  having  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  addition  to  the  work  already  alluded  to,  the  "  objective  point " 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Art  Director  will  doubtless 
be  the  preparation,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  competent  teachers, 
both  for  the  Public  Schools  and  for  special  classes.  To  this  end 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  soon  as 'he  can  be  released 
from  the  more  immediate  calls  of  the  towns  while  the  evening 
classes  are  in  session,  to  spend  as  much  effort  as  possible  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  utmost  efficiency  to 
the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in  them ;  for  on  these  schools 
we  must  mainly  rely  for  efficient  aid  in  its  general  introduction 
as  a  branch  of  study  into  the  Common  Schools. 

Something  can  be  done,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. Still  more,  however,  might  be  expected  from  special  nor- 
mal classes,  to  be  opened  at  central  points,  at  such  periods  of  the 
year  as  would  best  accommodate  the  teachers  of  the  vicinity. 
A  special  appropriation  to  be  used  by  the  Board  in  maintaining 
such  classes  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  at 
least,  would  be  of  signal  advantage. 

And  here  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  point  to  an  experiment  in  proof 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  such  special  classes.  In  July  last, 
in  response  to  a  circular*  issued  by  Mr.  Marble,  Superintendent 

*  For  the  Circular,  see  Appendix. 
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of  Public  Instruction  in  Worcester,  a  normal  class  of  twenty- 
three  was  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute, 
and  taught  by  the  professors  of  the  Institute,  for  three  weeks,  two 
lessons  each  day.  The  pupils  paid  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  each  for 
tuition,  the  use  of  the  rooms  being  generously  granted  by  the 
trustees  free  of  charge. 

Professor  Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  says,  in  a 
note  to  myself:  "  The  class  is  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been 
at  any  time  except  just  at  the  close  of  the  (school)  year,  in  hot 
weather,  when  most  people  rest  and  travel.  That  the  class  was 
as  large  as  it  was  argues  the  need  of  it."  If,  as  was  the  case  in 
founding  the  Normal  Schools,  wealthy  citizens  or  manufacturing 
corporations  would  make  liberal  appropriations,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  State,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  Art  and  its  applications  to  the  industries  pursued  by  them, 
such  an  impulse  could  not  fail  to  be  given  to  the  work  so  auspi- 
ciously begun  as  would  insure  the  emancipation  of  these  industries 
from  their  present  dependence  on  foreign  artisans,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  State,  and  in  connection  with 
the  other  instrumentalities  which  I  have  named,  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  the  view  which  I  have  of  the  vital  relations  of  this  subject, 
alike  with  a  true  progress  in  general  education  and  the  higher 
success  in  our  industrial  pursuits,  which  has  led  me  to  describe 
so  much  in  detail  the  steps  taken  during  the  past  year,  and  which 
impels  me  to  express  the  hope  that  having  "  put  the  hand  to  the 
plough  "  we  shall  not  look  back  till  something  has  been  accom- 
plished worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
acknowledged  sagacity  and  intelligence  for  which  the  public  acts 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  so  generally  distinguished. 

School  Fund. 
I  give  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Fund  to  the  legislature,  which  shows  the  transactions  of  the  fund 
during  the  year  1871,  the  amount  of  the  principal  January  1, 
1872,  and  the  income  for  the  year  then  closing : — 
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To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 
The  undersigned,  Commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
Fund,  in  compliance  with  the  53d  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  1866,  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report  of  the  condition  and  amount 
of  said  fund  January  1,  1872,  together  with  the  receipts  and  payments 
during  the  year  1871 : — 


The  amount  of  the  Fund,  January  1,  1871,  was 
Received  for  premium  on  coin  payment  of  $500  from 

the  town  of  Provincetown,  .        .        .  154  37 

for  premium  on  coin  payment  of  $124,000 

from  the  city  of  Portland,     .         .         .        13,950  00 

premium  on  coin  payment  of  $50,000  from 

State  of  Massachusetts  .        .        .        .         6,500  00 

from  Treasurer  Board  of  Education,  unex- 
pended appropriation  for  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes,          1,451  84 


Total  Fund,  January  1,  1872, I 

The  fund  is  invested  as  follows : — 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  stock  (10,787  shares),     .$1,095,235  75 

United  States  5-20  bonds,  6  per  cent.,       .        .        .  30,000  00 

State  of  Maine  bonds,  6  per  cent.,    ....  9,600  00 

bonds,  5  per  cent.,   ....  25,000  00 

Massachusetts  Almshouse  bonds,  1853,  5  per  cent ,  .  39,000  00 
Hospital  and  St.  P.  bonds,  1854,  5  per 

cent, 17,000  00 

Massachusetts  State  House  bonds,  1854,  5  per  cent.,  18,000  00 
Troy   &   Greenfield   R.  R.   bonds,  5 

percent, 311,000  00 

Back  Bay  Lands  bonds,  5  per  cent.,  38,000  00 

Union  Loan  bonds,  5  per  cent.,          .  20,000  00 

War  bonds,  6  per  cent.,     .        .        .  103,000  00 

Town  of  Provincetown,  note,  6  per  cent ,        .        .  2,600  00 

of  Plymouth,  notes,  6  per  cent ,     .        .        .  12,500  00 

of  Needham,  notes,  6^  per  cent.,   .         .         .  10,000  00 

of  Hopkinton,  note,  6^  per  cent.,  .         .        .  6,000  00 

of  Newton,  notes,  5  and  6  per  cent.,      .        .  78,000  00 

of  North  Chelsea,  notes,  5  per  cent.,      .        .  6,000  00 

of  Clinton,  note,  6  per  cent.,          .         .        .  4,500  00 

City  of  Roxbury,  note,  5^  per  cent.,        .        .        .  20,000  00 

Amount  carried  forward,   .        ...         $1,845,435  75 
15 


$2,211,410  77 


21,956  21 
>,233,366  98 
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Amount  irought  forward,    .         , 

Town  of  Brookline,  notes,  6  per  cent , 

of  Westborough,  notes,  6  per  cent, 
of  Dana,  notes,  6^  per  cent , . 
of  Orange,  notes,  6^  per  cent., 
of  Beverly,  notes,  6  per  cent, 
of  Quincy,  note,    . 
of  Templeton,  note, 
of  Reading,  notes, . 
of  Framingham,  notes, 
of  Hopkinton,  notes. 


1,845,435  75 

14,000  00 

7,000  00 

6,700  00 

25,000  00 

30,000  00 

20,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

6,000  00 


Income,  1871. 
Whole  amount  received  in  interest  and  dividends,    . 
One  moiety  thereof  to  be  distributed  to  cities  and 
towns,  ......... 

One  moiety  to  educational  expenses, 

Add  balance  of  income  for  1870,      .... 

Payments  for  Educational  Purposes. 
Secretary  of  the  Board,   . 
Travelling  expenses  of  members, 
Printing  Report,  &c  , 
Agents'  salaries. 
Incidentals  of  Board, 
Support  of  Normal  Schools, 
Aid  to  pupils,    .... 
Teachers'  Institutes, . 
County  Teachers'  Associations, 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association 
Normal  School  Buildings, 
American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
Interest  to  August  1,  1871,  on  money 

the  fund,  ^53,000, 
Indian  schools, .... 


:l,984,135  75 
$177,496  46 

88,748  23 

188,748  23 
26,757  23 


advanced  from 


RPnSFfi. 

$115,505  46 

13,400  00 

140  50 

10,000  00 

4,224  87 

487  32 

37,427  78 

4,000  00 

3,000  00 

225  00 

800  00 

35,209  65 

500  00 

4,745  95 

50  00 

104,211  07 

,    , 

111,294  39 

Balance  carried  forward,  account  of  1872,    . 

This  balance  of  income  is  carried  forward  to  meet  the  payment  of 
salaries  due  to  the  Normal  School  teachers,  January  1,  1872,  which 
will  quite  absorb  that  sum. 

Joseph  White, 
Chakles  Adams,  Jr., 

Commissioners. 
Boston,  January  20,  1872. 
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In  my  last  report  I  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  this  fund, — pointing  out  from  the  reports  made  at 
various  times  to  the  legislature,  and  the  Acts  passed  thereupon,  the 
purposes  intended  to  be  subserved  in  the  creation  of  the  fund, 
and  the  subsequent  additions  made  to  it ;  and  showing  that  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  from  the  beginning  up  to  a  recent 
period  was  in  harmony  with,  and  in  furtherance  of,  the  broad  and 
liberal  views  which  guided  in  its  original  creation. 

And  that  course  of  legislation  which  had  produced  the 
most  beneficent  results,  was  reversed  in  1864,  when  a  law  was 
passed  which  diverted  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Back  Bay  enter- 
prise from  the  school  fund  when  it  should  reach  the  sum  of 
^2,000,000,  to  which  said  proceeds  had  been  sacredly  devoted, 
and  using  them  for  the  extinction  of  debts  contracted  in  the  war, 
thereby  and  to  the  extent  of  the  sums  thus  diverted,  relieving 
from  taxation  the  rich  and  rapidly  growing  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  and  less  thrifty  districts. 

When  the  law  was  enacted,  providing  for  the  increase  of  the 
School  Fund  from  the  avails  of  the  Back  Bay  enterprise,  and  it 
was  also  provided  that  one  moiety  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
should  be  paid  to  the  towns  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  the  increase  of  the  fund  would  so  keep  pace  with 
that  of  population  that  the  amount  to  be  divided  would,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  be  a  substantial  aid,  especially  to  those  towns  which 
greatly  need  it.  It  was  in  like  manner  believed  that  the  moiety 
devoted  to  general  educational  purposes  would  not  only  be  amply 
sufficient  for  all  such  purposes,  but  also  leave  a  considerable 
annual  surplus  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund. 

But  the  repeal  of  this  law  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
another  condition  of  things. 

The  principal  of  the  fund  has  reached  its  maximum,  having 
passed  the  limit  contemplated  by  the  legislation  of  1864,  only  by 
the  receipt  of  stock  dividends  issued  by  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

The  income,  which  was  for  the  past  year  $177,496.46,  will  not 
be  greater  in  future  years.  The  moiety  to  be  divided  among  the 
towns  is  sufficient  to  give  to  each  child,  between  five  and  fifteen 
years,  thirty-two  cents.  This  small  pittance  will,  from  the  present 
year,  be  annually  diminished,  as  population  increases,  until  at  no 
very  distant  day  it  will  become  so  small  as  to  render  no  appre- 
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ciable  aid  to  the  towns,  while  in  a  large  number  of  them,  from 
other  causes  than  the  increase  of  their  school  population,  the 
necessity  for  such  aid  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
pressing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  present 
year  for  the  support  of  the  existing  Normal  Schools,  for  the  lim- 
ited system  of  agencies  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  for 
those  ordinary  operations  of  the  Board  and  its  Secretary  which 
are  required  by  law,  more  than  equal  in  the  aggregate  the  other 
moiety  of  income  which  is  set  apart  for  these  and  similar  uses, 
reduced  as  that  moiety  Is  by  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  sums 
expended  and  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  Normal  School 
buildings.  Also,  the  new  Normal  School,  at  Worcester,  will  pre- 
sent its  claims  to  the  legislature  of  1873,  for  an  equal  provision 
with  the  others. 

Moreover,  public  opinion  is  unmistakably  looking  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  system  of  means  for  the 
better  education  of  teachers  and  more  thorough  supervision  of 
the  schools.  It  is  seen  that  in  these  respects  we  are  drifting 
behind  the  younger  and  vigorous  States,  and  that  there  is  serious 
danger  that  we  shall  rest  satisfied  with  past  achievements,  until 
the  contrast  between  our  own  progress  and  theirs  will  be  an 
unpleasant  subject  to  contemplate. 

The  demand,  therefore,  for  larger  means  and  a  more  perfect 
organization  must  soon  be  met.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
people  and  their  representatives  will  meet  it  with  that  wise  lib- 
erality which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  legislation  of  the 
Commonwealth  ? 

With  an  educational  system  which  embraces  our  five  thousand 
schools,  eight  thousand  teachers  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pupils,  which  is  supported  by  an  annual  taxation  of 
nearly  $3,500,000,  and  in  whose  successful  working  the  long  life 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  bound  up,  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
that  any  reasonable  expenditures  will  be  withheld  which  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  machinery  so  vast  and  so  beneficent  in  vigorous 
and  healthful  play.  The  people  will  not  be  much  longer 
restricted  to  the  use  of  instrumentalities,  which  answered  the 
demands  of  the  time  when  they  were  called  into  being,  thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  which  were  then  regarded  only  as  the  first  steps 
towards  a  complete  system. 
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While,  with  a  generous  hand,  they  open  the  doors  of  the  public 
treasury,  to  the  demands  of  our  higher  institutions,  of  science 
and  liberal  culture,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  an  equally  generous 
provision  for  the  just  demands  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  which 
alone  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  receive  their  only  educa- 
tion. 

Half-Mill  School  Fund. 

I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  phase  of  our  school  system 
to  which  I  have  once  or  twice  alluded  briefly ;  but  which,  in  my 
judgment,  assumes  such  a  degree  of  importance  as  to  demand  a 
more  extended  and  careful  consideration.  1  refer  to  the  marked 
disparity  in  the  burdens  which  it  imposes  upon  the  different  cities 
and  towns  for  its  support,  and  the  unequal  benefits  which  it  con- 
fers. 

Through  all  the  periods  of  our  history,  we  have  held  fast 
to  the  maxim  enunciated  by  the  founders  of  the  colony,  in  1642, 
"  that  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and 
benefit  to  any  Commonwealth."  This  was  the  corner-stone  of 
the  great  enactment,  five  years  later,  which  founded  the  system 
of  free  schools. 

The  free  school  exists  not  solely,  nor  chiefly,  for  the  individual 
persons,  or  separate  members  which  compose  it,  but  through 
these  for  the  whole  "  body  politic," — the  Commonwealth.  Hence 
the  right  of  the  State,  than  which  none  is  more  sacred,  and  the 
duty  of  the  State,  than  which  none  is  more  urgent,  to  provide 
free  public  instruction. 

This  may  be  done  in  three  ways  :  — 

1.  By  a  general  tax,  levied  equally  upon  the  entire  property 
of  the  State ;  as  is  the  case  in  Indiana  and  one  or  two  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

2.  By  taxation  of  the  several  towns  and  districts,  to  be  deter- 
mined as  to  the  amount  by  the  legal  voters  thereof ;  as  is  sub- 
stantially the  case  with  ourselves. 

3.  By  the  combined  taxation  of  the  State  and  the  towns  or 
districts,  as  in  New  York  and  the  larger  number  of  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

Ours  is  the  second  method  mentioned.  The  attitude  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  that  of  command, — of  force.     She  utters  her 
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commands,  with  penalties  annexed,  to  every  city  and  town 
within  her  borders,  to  maintain  schools,  of  such  grades,  in 
such  number,  and  for  such  times  as  she  deems  best ;  determines 
the  qvialifications  of  the  teachers ;  prescribes  the  branches  of 
study  to  be  tavght^  the  mode  of  administration,  and  the  means 
of  securing  attendance  ;  and  all  this  tliat  she  may  secure  the 
prevalence  of  intelligence  throughout  her  borders,  without 
which  she  could  not  exist  an  hour  as  a  free  and  prosperous 
Commonwealth, 

Obviously,  this  method  of  supporting  a  State  system  of  schools 
is  equitable  only  when  the  several  municipalities  occupy  such  a 
position  in  respect  to  population  and  wealth  that  the  burden  thus 
thrown  upon  one  will  press  equally  upon  all. 

Such  was  substantially  the  condition  of  tilings  when  our  school 
system  was  originally  established.  In  the  homogeneous  charac- 
ter of  the  people  ;  in  the  similarity  of  their  tastes,  habits,  modes 
of  domestic  life,  and  in  the  similarity  of  occupations  (agricult- 
ure and  the  fisheries  being  the  principal  industries),  were  found 
the  conditions  of  a  substantial  uniformity  of  "  worldly  fortune  " 
throughout  the  several  towns  of  the  new  and  growing  colony 
most  favorable  for  the  great  experiment. 

Daring  the  periods  of  our  colonial,  provincial  and  constitu- 
tional history  until  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  these  favorable  conditions  remained  substantially  the 
same- 

But  tlicse  conditions  no  longer  exist ;  and  the  old  method  of 
supporting  our  schools  has  ceased  to  be  equitable,  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  well  nigh  ceased  to  be  practicable. 

The  introduction  of  the  great  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry wbich  draw  large  masses  of  people  to  convenient  centres  ; 
the  vast  increase  of  internal  trade  and  of  external  commerce 
by  means  of  our  railroad  system  spreading  like  network  over 
our  territory,  and  all  converging  to  a  few  central  points,  have 
silently,  yet  wonderfully,  changed  the  old  order  and  relations 
of  our  municipalities  to  each  other.  The  population  and  wealth, 
once  diffused  with  comparative  equality,  have  in  a  large  degree 
left  the  rural  districts  for  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  industry. 

In  illustration  and  proof  of  this  change,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
of  its  extent,  I  invite  attention  to  the  following  table,  wbich 
gives, —  first,  the  names  of  the  counties,  alphabetically  arranged  ; 
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secondly,  the  valuation  of  each  in  1871,  as  appears  from  the 
assessors'  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth ;  thirdly, 
the  number  of  persons  in  each  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  ;  fourthly,  the  amount  of  county  valuation  which  each  of  such 
persons  represents;  and,  lastly,  the  valuation,  &c.,  for  the  whole 
State. 


COUNTIES. 

Valuation, 
1871. 

No,  of  Chil- 
dren between 
5  and  15. 

Amount  represented 
per  Child. 

Barnstable,     .        .        .         . 

$13,839,612  00 

6,669 

$2,075  21 

Berkshire, 

38,746,155  00 

13,085 

2,961  11 

Bristol,  . 

86,211,440  00 

19,979 

4,316  60 

Dukes,    . 

2,331,883  00 

762 

3,060  21 

Essex,     . 

141,015,586  00 

38,639 

3,649  56 

Franklin, 

14,838,594  00 

6,068 

2,445  38 

Hampden, 

55,358,654  00 

13,787 

4,015  27 

Hampshire, 

25,504,050  00 

8,685 

2,943  34 

Middlesex, 

251,566,838  00 

52,211 

4,818  08 

Nantucket, 

1,822,428  00 

655 

2,782  33 

Norfolk, . 

85,762,867  GO 

18,045 

4,641  88 

Plymouth, 

30,751,063  00 

12,846 

2,393  82 

Suflblk,  . 

627,676,574  00 

49,722 

12,623  72 

Worcester, 

121,905,942  00 

37,116 

3,284  46 

State, 

• 

$1,497,351,086  00 

278,249 

$5,381  33 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  is  one  of  averages,  and 
discloses  the  wide  contrasts  which  would  appear  in  a  similar 
comparison  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Still,  enough  is  shown  to 
prove  the  general  statements  already  made. 

A  brief  inspection  shows  that  the  valuation  of  the  State,  divided 
by  the  number  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  gives  to  each 
$5,381.33,  which  is  a  larger  amount  than  is  found  by  a  similar 
process  in  any  county,  except  Suffolk.  It  also  appears  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  unit  of  valuation  represented  by  a  single 
child,  between  Suffolk  and  Barnstable,  of  sometiiing  more  than 
six  to  one.  It  will  also  appear  that,  in  the  other  counties,  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  pupils  and  tlie  valuation  is  the  low- 
est in  those  in  which  agriculture  is  the  prevailing  occupation. 

The  following  tables,  of  which  the  first  includes  the  names  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  in  three  groups,  having  a  valuation  of  more 
than  110,000,000,  with  the  valuation  in  1865  and  1871,  and  the 
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amount  of  increase  in  each  ;  and  the  second  includes  the  names 
of  the  towns,  also  arranged  in  three  groups,  having  a  valuation 
of  less  than  $300,000,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each 
between  1865  and  1871 ;  will  show,  more  forcibly  than  any- 
general  statements  can  possibly  do,  the  wide  differences  of  growth 
in  wealth  between  the  larger  and  smaller  towns,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  such  differences. 


1.     Cities  and  Towns  with  a  Valuation  over  $20,000,000. 


NAME. 

Valuation,  1865. 

Valuation,  1871. 

Increase. 

Fall  River, 

$12,632,419  00 

$29,141,117  00 

$16,508,698  00 

New  Bedford, 

20,525,790  00 

22,960,255  00 

2,434,465  00 

Lynn, 

10,053,309  00 

24,385,626  00 

14,332,317  00 

Salem, 

16,192,359  00 

22,932.925  00 

6,740,566  00 

Springfield, 

13,379,212  00 

27,551,870  00 

14,172,658  00 

Cambridge, 

25,897,971  00 

46,859,800  00 

20,961,829  00 

Charlestown, 

18,292,544  00 

31,866,660  00 

13,574,116  00 

Lowell,     . 

20,980,041  00 

27,811,353  00 

6,831,312  00 

Brookline, 

12,107,550  00 

20,879,700  00 

8,772,150  00 

Worcester, 

19,701,244  00 

38,141,250  00 

18,440,006  00 

Boston,     . 

414,633,171  00 

612,663,550  00 

198,030,379  00 

2.     Valuation  between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000. 


Taunton,  . 
Lawrence, 
Newton,  . 
Somerville, 


$8,463,074  00 

11,224,191  00 

9,800,738  00 

5,683,244  00 


$16,104,869  00 
18,551,843  00 
19,386,013  00 
15,775,000  00 


$7,641,795  00 

7,327,652  00 

9,585,275  00 

10,091,756  00 


3.     Valuation  between  $10,000,000  and  $20,000,000. 

West  Roxbury, 
Chelsea,    . 
Fitchburg, 

$10,631,146  00 
7,706,745  00 
4,240,242  00 

$14,226,300  00 
13,344,940  00 
11,067,361  00 

$3,595,154  00 
5,638,195  00 
6,827,119  00 

Total  of  18  Cities 
and  Towns, 

$642,144,990  00 

$1,013,650,432  00 

$371,505,442  00 

Ratio  of  increase, 58,  nearly. 


State, 


$1,009,709,652  00 


$1,497,351,168  00 


$487,641,516  00 


Ratio  of  increase,      .         . 48 
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Towns  having  a  Valuation  less  than  $300,000,  in  Three  Groups. 

1.    Valuation  less  than  ,|100,000. 


NAME. 

Valuation  of 
1865. 

Valuation  of 
1871. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Mt.  Washington,  . 
Monroe, 

$87,676  00 
79,375  00 

$99,330  00 
50,216  00 

$11,654   00 

$29,159  00 

2.   Valuation  less  than  $200,000. 


Eastham, 

$219,948  00 

$188,177  00 

$31,771  00 

New  Ashford, 

108,662  00 

110,495  00 

$1,833  00 

- 

Peru,    . 

214,930  00 

197,782  00 

- 

17,148  00 

Gosnold, 

112,993  00 

167,756  00 

54,763  00 

- 

Hawley, 

182,638  00 

173,259  00 

- 

9,379  00 

Kowe,  . 

180,425  00 

178,951  00 

- 

1,474  00 

Holland, 

131,000  00 

150,504  00 

19,504  00 

- 

]Montgomery, 

158,850  00 

152,800  00 

- 

6,050  CO 

Goshen, 

152,796  00 

143,000  00 

~" 

9,796  00 

3.   Valuation  less  than  $300,000. 


Truro, . 

$361,717  00 

$272,131  00 

$89,586  00 

Alford, 

340,490  00 

296,321  00 

- 

44,169  00 

Clarksburg, 

133,234  00 

244,857  00 

$111,623  00 

- 

Florida, 

152,523  00 

205,037  00 

52,514  00 

- 

Monterey, 

292,117  00 

282,858  00 

- 

9,259  00 

Savoy, . 

272,400  00 

282,586  00 

10,186  00 

- 

Tyringham, 

299,594  00 

278,261  00 

- 

21,333  00 

Windsor, 

803,324  00 

297,053  00 

- 

6,271  00 

Chilmark, 

3.50,801  00 

292,013  00 

- 

58,788  00 

Heath, . 

232,551  00 

256,568  00 

24,017  00 

- 

Leyden, 

278,647  00 

229,284  09 

- 

49,363  00 

Shutesbury, 

219,250  00 

200,490  00 

- 

18,760  00 

Warwick, 

229,558  00 

226,307  00 

- 

3,251  00 

W^endell, 

201,657  00 

•      200,768  00 

- 

889  00 

Kussell, 

212,800  00 

274,989  00 

62,189  00 

- 

Tolland, 

298,588  00 

294,503  00 

- 

4,086  00 

Greenwich, 

281,416  00 

297,455  00 

36,039  00 

- 

Pelham, 

197,457  00 

207,360  00 

9,903  00 

- 

Plainfield, 

239,097  00 

229,260  00 

- 

9,837  00 

Prescott, 

211,712  00 

213,798  00 

2,086  00 

- 

Box  borough, 

238,592  00 

247,214  00 

8,622  00 

- 

Dunstable, 

391,146  00 

289,407  00 

- 

101,739  00 

Hull,    . 

150,864  00 

286,087  00 

135,223  00 

- 

Plympton, 

304,305  00 

292,459  00 

- 

11,846  00 

Dana,  . 

242,117  00 

271,869  00 

29,752  00 

- 

Phillipston,  . 

320,834  00 

289,018  00 

- 

31,816  00 

Total  of  37  T 

owns. 

$8,366,084  00 

$8,370,222  00 

$4,138  00 

- 

I 


16 
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By  the  first  of  the  foregoing  tables  it  Eippears  that  while  in  the 
period  of  six  years  the  increase  in  valuation  has  been  $487,641,616, 
the  growth  in  the  eighteen  cities  and  towns  named  has  been 
i37 1,505,442,  or  more  than  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
gain  ;  also,  that  the  whole  valuation  of  these  places  exceeds  the 
whole  valuation  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1865  by  nearly  four 
millions  of  dollars  ; — and  further  that  while  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  towns  named  is  58  per  cent,  nearly, 
that  of  the  second  group  is  99  per  cent ,  and  in  several,  as  in 
Fall  River,  Somerville  and  Fitchburg,  the  valuation  is  consider- 
ably more  than  doubled. 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  of  the  37  towns  enumerated, 
22  have  diminished  in  valuation,  and  in  15  the  valuation  has 
increased,  and  that  the  total  of  increase  over  that  of  decrease  is 
only  -f 4,138,  or  less  than  -j-jj^o  ^^  ®"^  P®^  cent. 

Between  these  extremes  are  found  the  remaining  three  hun- 
dred towns  which  made  returns  to  this  office,  varying  in  valuation 
from  about  .1300,000  to  $10,000,000,  with  an  aggregate  of  $479,- 
163,000,  and  exhibiting  an  increase  of  $107,541,000.  These 
towns,  if  tabulated  like  the  others,  would  also  illustrate  the  same 
general  law  of  growth,  to  wit :  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
period  named  is  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  valuation  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  To  this  law  there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nahant,  whose  increase  of  eleven-fold  in  six 
years,  shows,  doubtless,  how  attractive  a  place  of  resort  it  has 
come  to  be  in  very  early  summer. 

Having  shown,  by  the  foregoing  statistical  tables,  the  striking 
inequalities  which  the  ratio  of  wealth  to  school  population  in  the 
several  counties  in  the  State  exhibit,  and  also  that  these  inequal- 
ities are  rapidly  becoming  greater,  the  next  step  will  be  to  point 
out  the  effect  produced  by  this  condition  of  things  upon  the  com- 
parative burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  several  towns  in  the 
support  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Accordingly,  I  invite  careful  attention  to  the  table  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  this  Report,  which  gives,  ^rs^,  the  cities  and  towns 
of  each  county  arranged  alphabetically  ;  second,  the  percentage 
of  the  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  in  each,  during  the  school 
year  1870-71,  on  the  valuation  of  1871 ;  third,  the  amount  of  said 
tax  to  each  person  between  5  and  15  ;  fourth,  the  average  length 
of  the  schools  in  each  town  during  the  year  1870-71. 
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The  average  for  the  several  counties  and  the  State  are  also 
given. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  on  inspecting  this  table,  is 
the  remarkable  inequality  which  runs  through  the  column  which 
contains  the  rate  per  cent,  of  taxation. 

We  note  that  the  average  for  the  State  is  2  mills  and  -J^^  on 
the  dollar  ;  that  the  highest  rate  is  5  mills  and  -^-^^  in  Wellfleet, 
and  the  lowest  jYo^  of  a  mill,  in  Nahant.  We  find  further,  that 
in  7  towns  the  rate  is  over  5  mills  ;  in  28  it  is  less  than  5  and 
over  4  mills ;  in  114  it  is  less  than  4  and  over  3  mills ;  in  145  it 
is  between  2  and  3  mills  ;  in  34  it  is  between  1  and  2  mills,  in 
which  class  Boston  and  several  other  of  the  large  cities  and  towns 
are  included. 

The  county  averages  show  that  the  percentage  of  Barnstable 
•is  3.89  mills,  and  that  of  Suffolk  1.52  mills. 

The  second  column  discloses  like  inequalities  in  the  amount 
per  pupil  which  said  taxation  furnishes. 

The  average  for  the  State  is  111.78. 

Forty-six  towns  paid  more  than  the  average,  of  which  Brook- 
line  stands  at  the  head  with  125.83  to  the  scholar.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  towns  paid  less  than  the  average,  the  lowest 
being  Savoy,  with  $3.50  to  the  scholar.  The  extremes  of  the 
county  averages  are  $6.40  per  scholar  in  Dukes,  and  $19.16  per 
scholar  in  Suffolk. 

Similar  inequalities  will  also  appear  as  we  examine  the  third 
column,  which  records  the  average  length  of  the  schools.  Six 
months,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  statute  time.  The  average 
of  the  State  is  eight  months  and  nine  days.  The  table  shows 
that  the  number  of  towns  having  schools 


Not  exceeding  6  months  is 
Over  6  and  less  than  7, 
Over  7  and  less  than  8, 
Over  8  and  less  than  9, 
Over  9  and  less  than  10 
Over  10,  . 


47 
73 
67 
60 
44 
39 


The  extremes  are  Boston,  whose  schools  are  ten  months  and 
sixteen  days  in  length ;  and  Peru,  with  schools  of  four  months 
and  thirteen  days. 
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The  extremes  of  the  county  averages  are  Dukes  and  Franklin, 
with  schools  for  six  months  and  nine  days  ;  and  Suffolk,  in  which 
the  average  is  ten  months  and  fourteen  days. 

Without  making  further  specifications,  I  simply  state  the  general 
law  which  appears  on  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
points  named,  which  is  that  the  amount  appropriated  to  each  pupil 
and  the  average  length  of  the  schools  are  the  lowest  in  those 
towns  where  the  rate  of  taxation  is  the  highest ;  and  the  burden, 
measured  in  this  way,  of  maintaining  these  schools  in  a  large 
number  of  the  rural  towns  is  threefold  greater  than  in  many 
of  the  wealthy  cities  and  large  towns. 

Besides  the  short  schools  stated  in  the  table,  there  are  two  other 
important  particulars  in  respect  to  which  the  rural  towns  labor 
under  serious  disadvantages,  which  cannot  be  stated  in  tables  of 
statistics. 

First.  In  the  character  of  their  teachers.  As  the  school 
terms  are  short,  and  the  wages  paid  are  comparatively  small,  the 
higher  grades  of  teachers  cannot  be  secured.  These  find  employ- 
ment where  the  situations  are  permanent,  and  wages  are  higher. 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  many  schools  are  kept  in  these 
towns,  very  few  are  taught. 

Second.  These  towns  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with 
school-houses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  successful  school,  and  in 
only  a  small  number  of  them  are  found  the  proper  furniture,  and 
necessary  books  of  reference,  illustrative  apparatus,  &c.,  for  the 
aid  of  the  teacher. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  sufRciently^appears  from  this  imperfect 
discussion,  that  there  is  a  wide  disparity  in  the  burdens  which  the 
present  method  of  supporting  our  Public  Schools  imposes  ;  that  in 
a  large  number  of  towns  these  burdens  are  very  "  grievous  to  be 
borne,"  if  not  positively  unjust  since  no  corresponding  benefits 
are  received. 

That  these  burdens,  borne  not  for  the  good  of  individuals  or  of 
the  towns  alone,  but  chiefly  in  furtherance  of  the  common  weal, 
should  be  in  some  good  measure  equalized,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
deny. 

I  therefore  invite  your  attention  to  a  method  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  in  my  judgment  alike  practical  and  just  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

I  propose  that  a  school  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 
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on  the  whole  valuation  of  the  Commonwealth, be  annually  assessed, 
collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
State  taxes,  and  when  so  paid  that  it  be  designated  by  the  treasurer 
as  the  half-mill  school  fund  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools  ;  and 
further,  that  said  fund  be  apportioned  and  distributed  among  the 
several  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  therein  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and 
in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  one-half  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  is  apportioned  and  distributed. 

This  tax,  assessed  on  the  valuation  of  1871,  will  yield  $748,- 
675.84  ;  and  when  distributed  in  the  manner  proposed,  82.69  to 
each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  a  little  over 
one-fifth  of  the  average  sum  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child. 

I  here  invite  a  careful  study  of  a  table  found  in  the  appendix, 
which  gives, /rs^,  the  names  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
from  which  returns  were  received  at  this  office  for  1870-7  L ;  second^ 
the  valuation  of  each  in  1871 ;  third,  the  amount  of  a  half  mill 
tax  assessed  on  such  valuation  ',  fourth,  the  amount  to  be  received 
by  each  town  on  a  distribution  of  the  fund  created  by  said  tax 
according  to  the  number  of  persons  therein  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years ;  fifth,  the  amount  of  gain  or  loss  in  each. 

It  will  be  understood  that  those  towns  will  receive  from  the  fund 
more  than  they  contribute,  in  which  the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  persons  of  the  age  mentioned  is  less  than  the  average  (see 
Appendix,  C)  for  the  whole  State,  and  that  those  will  receive  less 
than  they  contribute  in  which  such  ratio  is  greater  than  the  aver- 
age. It  will  also  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  statistics  in  table  B, 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  towns  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  the  lowest  recorded. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  here  proposed  I  suggest : — 

First.  That  it  is  not  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting our  schools.  Not  a  dollar  need  to  be  added  to  the  aver- 
age cost.  It  is  simply  nothing  more  nor  less  than  raising  the 
needed  amount  in  a  more  equitable  way  than  at  present. 

Second.  That  each  town  and  each  person  will  contribute  in 
an  equal,  and  therefore  just,  ratio  to  the  taxable  property  of  each. 

Third.  That  the  method  of  distribution  is  the  only  one  which 
is  just  and  equitable  and  at  the  same  time  practicable.  Since  every 
town  contributes  to  the  general  weal,  precisely  according  to  the 
number  of  youth  which  it  educates,  and  thus  fits  for  good  citizens, 
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so  it  is  plain  that  the  amount  contributed  by  the  State  should  be 
determined  by  the  number  so  educated,  with  the  single  modifica- 
tion, if  any,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  those  places  which  incur  the 
heaviest  rate  of  taxation.^ 

Fourth.  That  it  will  give  a  coherence  and  unity  to  our  school 
system  which  it  now  lacks,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  vigor  and 
strength.  It  will  create  a  stronger  sympathy  between  the  diiSer- 
ent  municipalities,  as  mutual  contributors  to  and  receivers  from 
a  common  fund,  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  a  common  law.  Indeed, 
the  laws  passed  from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  harmonious 
and  progressive  action  will  be  no  longer  regarded,  especially  by  the 
smaller  and  less  favored  towns,  in  the  light  of  arbitrary  mandates, 
but  rather  as  beneficent  rules  of  action  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
all  and  for  the  general  good  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  will 
give  place  to  a  cheerfiU  obedience  to  them. 

While  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
proposed  measure  will  be  hardly  appreciable,  the  relief  to  the 
smaller  ones  will  be  most  grateful  and  timely ;  confidence  and 
hope  will  take  the  place  of  discouragement  and  discontent ;  greater 
efforts  will  follow ;  a  more  thoroughly  instructed  and  altogether 
higher  grade  of  teachers  will  be  employed,  and  for  longer  terms 
of  time  ;  and  a  better  class  of  school-houses,  with  fitting  apparatus 
and  furniture  will  take  the  place  of  the  rude,  unsightly  and  un- 
comfortable structures,  which,  in  too  large  numbers,  still  linger 
among  us. 

To  the  proposed  plan  it  may  be  objected  ;— 

1.  That  the  distribution  of  so  large  a  sum  may  prove  to  be  an 
injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  small  towns,  inasmuch  as  the 
relief  extended  will  tend  to  remove  that  quick  and  pervading 
interest  in  their  schools  which  always  springs  from  the  effort 
to  sustain  them,  and  therefore  that  the  sum  now  distributed  from 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  is  quite  sufiicient  for  all  particular 
needs. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  the  income  of  the  school  fund  now  dis- 
tributed among  the  towns  barely  serves  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
superintending  the  schools,  and  printing  the  annual  reports,  and 
furnishes  little  or  no  aid  in  supporting  them.  I  further  reply, 
that  since  the  amount  to  be  received  is  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  sum  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child  in  the  State, 
there  is  little  danger  in  the  direction  indicated.     Moreover,  in  the 
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larger  places,  where  the  burden  of  taxation  is  the  lightest,  no  srich 
diminution  of  interest  in  the  Public  Schools  is  experienced.  It  is 
only  where  the  towns  rely  upon  the  State  for  the  entire  support 
of  their  schools,  as  was  the  case  forty  years  ago  in  Connecticut, 
that  any  lack  of  interest  in  them  is  to  be  apprehended. 

It  was  long  among  us  the  fashion  to  draw  comparisons  quite 
favorable  to  ourselves,  between  our  Public  Schools  and  those  of  our 
sister  State,  and  to  attribute  the  supposed  inferiority  of  hers  to  the 
existence  of  her  noble  school  fund,  overlooking  the  far  more 
potent  cause,  which  was,  that  our  schools  were  free,  and  so,  in 
the  full  sense,  common,  while  hers  were  supported  in  part  by  a  sys- 
tem of  rate  bills,  and,  therefore,  exclusive  and  not  common  schools. 

2.  That  it  will  work  injustice  to  the  towns  whose  contributions 
to  the  fund  will  be  larger  than  the  amounts  they  will  receive. 
This  is  one  of  those  surface  objections  which  never  fail  to  spring 
to  the  lips  of  the  narrow  and  selfish  whenever  confronted  with  the 
collector  of  a  tax  for  the  general  good. 

"  I  have  no  children,"  says  the  rich  but  childless  tax-payer  ; 
"  why  should  I  be  taxed  to  educate  my  neighbors'  children  ?" 
He  fails  or  refuses  to  see  that  his  interest  of  person  and  property 
alike  are  so  interlaced  with  those  of  the  community  where  he 
dwells,  that  his  security  of  life  and  limb  and  dwelling,  and  the 
value  of  every  rood  of  his  lands  and  every  dollar  which  he  has 
hoarded,  are  immediately  and  vitally  affected  by  the  intellectual 
and  moral  training  of  these  same  .children,  for  insuring  which  he 
grudges  the  pittance  demanded. 

Precisely  such  in  principle,  or  rather  in  the  want  of  principle, 
is  the  objection  which  I  have  named.  And  the  answer  is  the 
same. 

The  Commonwealth  is  a  political  unit ;  a  whole  of  which  the 
municipalities  are  but  fractions  ;  and  not  as  many,  misled  by 
a  false  analogy  with  the  national  Union,  are  wont  to  suppose, 
the  representative  head  of  an  aggregation  or  collection  of  inde- 
pendent units.  It  is  a  living  organism,  of  which  the  cities  and 
towns  are  members,  not  isolated  or  independent,  "  but  fitly  com- 
pacted and  joined  "  into  one  "  body  politic,"  so  that  "  whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be 
honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." 

Hence,  whatever  institutions  exist,  and  whatever  forms  of  pub- 
lic action  prevail,  whether  their  object  be  the  administration  of 
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justice,  the  defence  against  invasion  or  insurrection,  the  further- 
ance of  great  public  improvements,  the  administration  of  large 
charities,  or  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  morality, 
which  are  essential  to  the  healthful  life  and  growth  of  the  whole 
State,  these  are  equally  essential  to  that  of  every  member  of  it ; 
and  so,  by  an  inevitable  logic,  they  claim  support  from  the  equal 
contribution  of  all.     This  is  the  general  law. 

That  our  system  of  Public  Schools  falls  within  this  law  no  one 
will  deny.  Else  why  the  existence  upon  the  statute  book,  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  of  stringent  laws  to  compel  their 
support  ?  and  why  such  universal  obedience  to  those  laws,  but  for 
the  full  acceptance  of  the  reasons  which  gave  them  birth  ?  On 
this  point  the  convictions  of  our  people,  inwrought  by  an  expe- 
rience coeval  with  our  political  history,  cannot  be  shaken.  It  is 
known  and  felt  to-day,  that  the  humble  school-house  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Hoosac  Mountains,  or  the  sandy  ridges  of  the  Cape,  no  less 
than  the  proud  palace  of  the  great  town  or  city,  is  giving  forth 
tides  of  life  and  health  which  reach  every  member  of  the  "  body 
politic." 

Nay,  more ;  it  is  known  and  felt  to-day,  and  nowhere  more 
strongly  than  in  the  cities  themselves,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  drift  of  wealth  and  population  to  them,  they  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  elements  of  security,  wealth  and  power  which  the 
rural  towns  supply ;  they  cannot  afford  to  suffer  any  shrinkage  in 
the  educational  advantages  of  these  towns  which  shall  drive  from 
the  ancestral  farms  and  homesteads  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  first  redeemed  them  from  the  wilderness,  and  thus  put  a  stop 
to  the  recruitment  of  fresh  and  vigorous  manhood  to  fill  the 
wastes  of  city  life  ;  and  when  the  great  strain  and  pressure  of  war, 
foreign  or  domestic,  shall  come  on  the  Commonwealth,  she  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  the  array  of  stalwart  and  intelligent  yeomanry  who 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  patriotic  duty  in  the  record  of  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  kindred  who  have  gone  to  honored  graves 
before  them. 

Legislation  is  eminently  a  practical  business,  and,  in  giving  it 
direction  and  shape,  it  is  always  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  for 
guidance  in  the  light  of  experience.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
add,  that  on  the  subject  before  us  we  are  not  left  without  "  wit- 
ness," in  the  experience  of  a  majority  of  our  sister  States. 

Of  the  New  England  States,  Rhode  Island,  by  a  general  law, 
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appropriates,  annually,  from  the  treasury,  $90,000,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Common  Schools,  or  about  $2.25  to  each  pupil. 

In  Connecticut,  the  entire  income  of  her  school  fund  is  thus 
devoted,  yielding  $i  per  scholar,  in  addition  to  which  a  State  tax 
is  laid  which  adds  fifty  cents  per  scholar  to  that  sum. 

The  legislature  of  Maine  has,  during  the  present  winter,  levied 
a  State  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  same  purpose. 

Passing  from  New  England  we  learn  that  the  same  system  has 
prevailed  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  since  1851.  As  we 
find  in  this  State  conditions  similar  to  our  own  in  respect  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  population  and  wealth,  her  example  has  a 
special  significance  for  us. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  an  Act  was  passed  to  abolish  the  "  rate 
system,"  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  to  establish  free  schools 
instead  ;  also,  to  raise  1800,000,  by  a  State  tax,  for  their  support. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  a  fixed  rate  was  substituted  for  a  fixed 
sum,  on  the  ground  that,  while  the  rate  remained  the  same,  the 
amount  raised  would  gradually  increase  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
growing  population.  The  policy  thus  initiated,  although  it  met 
at  the  first  with  some  local  opposition,  chiefly  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  numbered  among  its  advocates  the  ablest  men  of  the  State, 
some  of  whom  have  earned  more  than  a  national  reputation  ; 
and  is  now  justly  regarded  with  universal  favor,  both  in  the  city 
and  the  country  as  the  "  corner  stone  "  of  her  free-school  system. 

The  present  rate  is  one  and  one-fourth  mills  on  the  dollar  ;  and 
the  amount  raised  in  1871  was  $2,416,000.  Adding  to  this  the 
income  of  permanent  funds,  and  deducting  sundry  general 
expenses,  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  Public  Schools,  for  1872, 
is  nearly  $2,600,000,*  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  sum  expended  for  their  support  in  1871. 

I  need  not  say  that  from  the  period  first  mentioned  the  evidences 
of  progress  in  the  Public  School  system  of  New  York  have  mul- 
tiplied with  a  rapidity  scarcely  paralleled  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union, — and  that  no  small  share  of  this  is  owing,  as  those 
who  administer  it  declare,  to  the  policy  which  I  have  described. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  made  in  June  last,  for  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  relation  to  the  methods  adopted  by  other 
States  than  those  already  named  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

*0f  this  sum,  the  county  of  New  York  contributes  nearly  $800,000  more  than  it  receives. 
17 
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Alabama. — The  constitution  adopted  in  1867  provides  that  "  one- 
fifth  of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  public  schools." 

Arkansas. — The  school  law  of  1868  provides  that  a  tax  of  "  one 
dollar  per  capita  *  *  on  every  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  revenues  of  the  State 
as  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  by  law  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  faith- 
fully appropriated  for  maintaining  a  system  of  free  Common  Schools 
in  this  State." 

California. — School  laws  of  1869.  "  An  annual  ad  valorem  tax  of 
ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars"  (equal  to  one  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar), is  levied  upon  "  all  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,"  for 
school  purposes,  and  is  "  called  and  known  as  the  State  School  Tax." 

Georgia. — The  school  law  of  1870  specifies  several  sources  of  rev- 
enue for  the  "  State  Common  School  Fund,"  and  makes  it  "  the  duty 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  determine  the  amount  which,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  shall  be  raised  annually  by  taxation  upon  all 
the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  the  estimate  which  they  may  find  necessary  to  support 
a  school  in  each  school  district  in  the  State,  at  le^st  three  months  in 
each  year." 

Illijiois. — The  school  law  of  1865  provides  for  "the  annual  levy  *  * 
of  two  mills  on  each  dollar's  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  State."  But  while  this  law  is  levied  under  a  law  of  the  State, 
and  is  usually  called  the  "  State  School  Tax  "  it  is,  in  efiTect,  a  tax  upon 
each  county,  to  support  Public  Schools  within  the  county. 

Kansas. — The  present  school  law  provides  that  "  one  mill  upon  the 
dollar  valuatioij  of  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  "  shall  be 
"  assessed  annually  *  *  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools." 

Kentucky. — The  school  law  of  March  2l8t,  1870,  speaks  of  "the 
annual  tax  of  five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  *  *  heretofore 
imposed  by  law,  and  the  annual  tax  of  fifteen  cents  imposed  by  an  act 
passed  at  the  present  session  of  the  general  assembly "  (in  all,  two 
mills  on  the  dollar). 

Louisiana. — The  school  law  of  1869  provides  that  "  for  school  pur- 
poses there  shall  annually  be  levied  *  *  and  collected  *  *  two  mills  on 
the  dollar  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  each  parish,"  i.  e.  county. 

Maryland. — The  school  law  of  1865  provided  for  "  a  State  tax  of 
fifteen  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  through- 
out the  State  "  (equal  to  one  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar).  This 
law  has  been  superseded  by  another,  but  there  is  still  a  State  school 
tax,  which  yielded  1405,751.51,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1869. 
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iVeto  Jersey. — The  school  law  passed  in  March,  1871,  reads  thus  : 
"  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Free  Public  Schools,  there  shall  be 
assessed,  levied  and  collected  annually  *  *  a  State  school  tax  of  two 
(2)  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation."  The  State  superintendent 
writes,  "  the  receipts  from  the  two  mill  school  tax  next  year  will  be 
$1,098,684.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  continues  the  appropriation 
heretofore  made  of  1100,000,  making  a  total  State  appropriation  of 
$1,198,684  for  school  purposes  next  year.  This  gives  $4.64  for  every 
child  between  5  and  18  years  of  age." 

North  Carolina. — The  school  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  1870,  gives  the  "Public  School  revenue"  for  that  year  as  fol- 
lows : — 

From  State  tax  on  polls  ($1.10  each),     ....  $57,958  61 

County  tax  on  polls, 6,488  62 

special  tax  of  one-twelfth  of  one  per  cent.,    .         .  63,011  29 

tax  on  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,      .         .         .  24,823  30 


Making  a  total  of, $152,281  82 

Ohio. — The  school  laws  of  1865  provide  for  a  State  school  tax  "of 
one  and  three-tenths  mills  on  the  dollar,"  to  "  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  support  of  Common  Schools."  In  the  year  1869-70,  this  tax 
yielded  $1,452,445.85. 

Pennsylvania. — There  is  no  separate  State  tax  for  schools,  but  the 
appropriation  from  the  State  treasury  for  school  purposes  is  $500,000  a 
year.  Of  this,  $83,300  is  expended  for  Normal  Schools  and  the  sala- 
ries of  county  supei'intendents ;  the  remainder,  $416,700,  is  paid  directly 
for  Public  Schools. 

Virginia. — The  school  law  adopted  July,  1870,  provides  for  "  a 
capitation  tax  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  annum,  on  every  male  citi- 
zen," of  "  the  age  of  21  years,  and  such  tax  on  property,  not  less  than 
one  mill,  nor  more  than  5  mills,  on  the  dollar,  as  the  general  assembly 
shall  from  time  to  time  order  to  be  levied." 

West  Virginia. — The  law  of  1865  provides  for  "  a  capitation  tax  of 
one  dollar  on  each  *  *  male  inhabitant  over  21  years  of  age,"  and  "  a 
tax  of  ten  cents  upon  the  hundred  dollars'  valuation  of  all  taxable 
property  of  the  State." 

Among  the  States  named  are  several  whose  Public  Schools  rank 
among  the  highest  in  the  country. 

Of  the  States  not  named  some  have  large  permanent  funds,  the 
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income  of  which  is  sufficient  to  give  the  needed   aid  to  their 
schools  without  a  resort  to  taxation. 

Having  thus,  as  briefly  and  fairly  as  I  could,  presented  the 
unequal  burdens  which  the  present  mode  of  supporting  our  Public 
Schools  imposes,  and  the  remedy  which,  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
experience,  seems  the  most  wise  and  just,  I  commend  the  subject 
to  the  calm  judgment  of  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  of 
decisive  action  rests. 

JOSEPH  WHITE. 

Boston,  1872. 
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[A.] 
PAPERS  ON  DRAWING. 

ART  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF   DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

[An  Address  delivered  by  Mr.  "Walter  Smith,  Professor  of  Art  Education,  and  Head 
Master  of  the  Normal  Art  School  in  the  City  of  Boston,  also  State  Director  of  Art 
Education  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Association,  in  Boston,  Oct.  20,  1871.] 

The  occasion  upon  which  I  have  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you, 
is  one  of  such  rare  occurrence,  its  importance  educationally  is  so 
great,  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  for  the  discharge  of  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  my  office  so  exceptionally  timely,  that  I  wish  to 
depart  from  my  usual  custom  in  addressing  extempore  remarks  upon 
the  subject  I  have  to  treat ;  and,  in  order  that  I  may  neither  waste 
your  time  by  repetition,  nor  forget  any  connecting  link  in  my  dis- 
course, I  have  written  what  I  have  to  say,  and  will  ask  for  your  kindly 
attention  and  indulgence,  whilst  I  read  it  to  you. 

In  the  presence  of  a  body  of  educationists  such  as  that  I  see  before 
me,  I  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the  fact,  that,  by  the  law  of 
Massachusetts,  art  education  has  been  engrafted  upon  its  far-famed 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  henceforward  will  form  a  part,  and, 
I  hope  and  believe,  no  unimportant  section  of  its  excellent  organiza- 
tion. Provision  for  the  instruction  in  drawing  of  teachers  and 
children  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  of  adults  in  the  night  classes, 
either  has  been  already  made,  or  will  be  arranged  for,  as  opportunities 
occur  and  teachers  can  be  found.  The  passing  of  this  law,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  comply  with  it,  will,  it  is  supposed,  create  a  desire  for 
information  concerning  art  education,  of  especial  interest  just  now ; 
and  this  must  be  the  explanation  of  my  being  here  to-day.  Having 
been  appointed  by  this  city  and  the  State  to  assist  in  their  develop- 
ment of  art  education,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that 
I  believe  the  choice  of  the  Art  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  the  request  of  the  school  board  of  this  city,  fell  upon  me  for 
recommendation  to  the  appointments  I  now  hold,  because,  though 
acquainted  with  the  national  system  of  my  own  country  and  of  other 
European  States,  I  am  not  committed  to,  nor  do  I  wholly  approve  of, 
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any  one  of  them,  but  believe  in  the  construction  of  a  system,  in  a 
country  where  the  subject  is  new.  "We  can  adapt  the  good  parts  of  all 
the  old  methods  to  the  requirements  of  this  country,  and  omit  all  the 
bad  parts.  And  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  thoroughness  which 
characterizes  the  general  education  of  Massachusetts  should  not 
influence  and  give  tone  to  any  instruction  in  technical  subjects  which 
may  be  added  to  it.  Whilst  we  may  thus  profit  by  the  experience  of 
other  nations  and  older  civilizations  than  our  own,  there  will  be  many 
features  of  this  country  and  of  society  so  superior  to  theirs,  and  so  much  ' 
more  favorable  to  the  development  and  advancement  of  education, 
that  I  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  our  field  of  art  education 
shall,  in  no  prominent  part,  be  a  reflex  of  others,  but  be  a  combina- 
tion of  excellences  that  will  offer  a  model  for  their  imitation. 

So  much  of  a  general  introduction  I  conceived  to  be  niecessary, 
before  speaking  practically  on  the  subject  we  are  about  to  consider. 

That  subject,  briefly  described,  is  ^^Art  Education,  and  the  teaching 
of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.''^ 

The  kind  of  drawing  which  the  State  requires  that  its  citizens  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying,  is  called  "  industrial  drawing " ;  and 
wisely  so  called,  for  in  that  lies  a  justification  of  its  public  action  in 
the  matter. 

It  is  so  described,  I  apprehend,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  more 
ornamental  or  professional  branches  of  art  which  people  study  rather 
as  an  amusement  or  gratification,  or  as  a  lucrative  profession,  than  as 
an  important  element  in  the  success  of  trades  and  manufactures. 
Economists  are  agreed  that  it  fairly  falls  within  the  scope  of  govern- 
ment, in  any  civilized  country,  to  initiate  movements  by  which  the 
trades  or  manufactures  carried  on  by  its  subjects  shall  be  improved  in 
character  and  increased  in  value,  and  thus  through  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion find  a  wider  market  for  their  consumption.  The  prosperity  of 
the  many  is  the  argument  upon  which  this  agreement  is  founded. 
The  principle  thus  acknowledged  has  led  some  of  the  most  far-seeing 
and  enlightened  of  modern  governments  to  establish  systems  of  art 
education,  -with  a  view  of  improving  all  branches  of  industrial  trades 
and  manufactures,  having  regard  to  the  ultimate  influence  on  produc- 
tion and  sale,  as  well  as  increased  value  of  exports  and  articles  of 
home  consumption.  The  success  of  these  experiments  has  been  so 
great  that  several  European  States  at  the  present  time  owe  their 
prosperity  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  artistic  excellence  of  their  manu- 
factures, brought  about, mainly  by  their  cultivation  of  art  education. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  government  of  this  State,  and  more 
especially  of  this  city,  has  viewed  the  matter  in  the  same  light  5  and 
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thus  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  fabric, — a  system  of  art 
education  for  the  city  and  the  State. 

The  means  whereby  such  a  system  would  be  best  organized  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  keej)  supply  and  demand 
in  their  true  relationship,  has  been  a  great  problem  to  the  educa- 
tionists of  this  locality,  as  it  has  been  previously  to  the  educationists 
of  the  Old  World.  There  are  three  sections  of  the  public  to  be 
educated,  —  children,  adult  artisans,  and  the  public  generally,  who 
come  under  neither  of  the  two  first  divisions.  How  this  has  been 
provided  for  in  most  of  the  European  States  I  may  here  shortly  tell 
you.  For  children,  elementary  drawing  is  taught  as  a  part  of  general 
education  in  all  Public  Schools ;  for  adult  artisans,  night  schools  and 
classes  have  been  established  in  almost  all  towns  or  populous  villages ; 
and  for  the  general  public,  museums,  galleries  of  art,  and  courses  of 
public  lectures  on  art  subjects  are  becoming  general.  Uj)on  the  com- 
parative value  of  these  several  means,  there  may  be  and  is  much 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  upon  one  point  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment, viz.,  that  to  make  national  art  education  possible^  it  must 
commence  with  the  children  in  Public  Schools. 

After  several  unsuccessful  experiments,  that  is  the  conclusion  at 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  the  educationists  of  Great  Britain  arrived, 
and  the  progress  which  has  since  been  made  in  art  education,  and  the 
consequent  improvement  of  industrial  art,  is  evidence  enough  that 
the  problem  had  been  solved,  and  that  they  were  on  the  right  track. 
To  establish  schools  of  art  and  art  galleries,  before  the  mass  of  the 
community  were  taught  to  draw,  was  like  opening  a  university  before 
people  knew  the  alphabet ;  but  to  provide  both  of  these  agencies  in 
conjunction  with,  or  as  a  continuation  of,  the  instruction  in  drawing  in 
Public  Schools,  was  like  a  logical  sequence,  going  in  rational  order 
from  strength  to  strength  of  an  unbroken  chain,  from  bud  to  branch 
and  from  branch  to  flower  of  natural  educational  growth. 

Whilst  England  is  appropriating  all  the  features  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  of  general  education  that  are  worth  anything  in  Mr. 
Forster's  scheme,  we  are  borrowing  from  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
from  other  countries,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  their  experience  in 
technical  education ;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  upon  a  better 
general  basis  we  shall  erect  an  infinitely  better  superstructure,  so  soon 
as  the  development  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  will  furnish  us 
with  the  means  for  its  accomplishment. 

What  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  night  classes 
for  adults,  is  sufiicient  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  additional  efforts, 
and  has  shown  the  extent  of  the  field  awaiting  culture  at  our  hands ; 
and  the  fact  that  already  a  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
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Art  is  on  the  way,  and  its  foundations  laid  on  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive plan,  is  a  final  proof  that  eventually  no  feature  of  a  perfect 
scheme  will  be  wanting  to  complete  the  fabric  of  art  education. 

Though  these  secondary  agencies  are  matters  of  interest  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  subject,  it  is  not  with  them  especially  that  we 
have  the  most  to  do  upon  this  occasion. 

The  teaching  of  dratoing  in  Public  Schools  is  that  phase  of  the 
question  which  most  nearly  interests  you,  and  concerning  which  I 
have  the  most  to  say.  How,  with  our  present  means,  and  in  a 
reasonable  time,  is  it  to  be  brought  about,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
make  the  teaching  general? 

Here,  at  this  point,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  same 
difficulty  that  has  confronted  the  pioneers  of  art  education  elsewhere, 
viz..  Who  is  to  teach  drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  ?  and  the  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  same  way.  To  this  there  can  be  but  one 
reply,  which  is.  There  can  be  no  special  teachers  of  drawing  as  a 
separate  subject,  any  more  than  of  writing  or  arithmetic  as  separate 
subjects;  but  the  general  teachers  themselves  must  learn  and  teach 
elementary  drawing  to  the  children,  in  the  same  way  they  learn  and 
'  teach  other  subjects.  It  will  only  be  by  having  a  teacher  of  drawing 
in  every  class-room  in  every  school  in  the  State,  that  all  the  children 
can  be  taught  to  draw ;  and  this  you  will  see  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  making  the  general  teachers  include  drawing  among  their  subjects 
of  instruction.  That  is  how  the  difficulty  has  been  met  in  other 
countries,  and  is  the  only  way  possible  of  meeting  it  here.  Now,  if 
elementary  drawing  were  either  an  abstruse  subject,  or  as  difficult  of 
acquisition  as  a  new  language,  it  would  seem  something  like  a  hard- 
ship that  teachers,  whose  daily  labor  is  so  great  and  whose  leisure  is 
so  scarce,  should  be  expected  to  increase  their  labors  and  sacrifice 
their  leisure  to  learn  this  new  subject.  But  we  have  found  in  Europe 
that  a  valuable  and  sufficient  power  of  drawing  can  be  acquired,  by 
teachers  who  have  the  desire  to  learn,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  without  any  very  great  sacrifice  either  of  their  leisure  or  their 
patience.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School  the 
teachers  of  the  city  are  receiving  one  lesson  of  one  hour  on  alternate 
weeks,  which,  if  they  work  out  the  exercises  on  each  lesson,  is  in  my 
opinion  sufficient  time  to  give ;  and  I  calculate  that  by  next  summer 
they  will  have  passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  two  subjects, 
free-hand  and  model  drawing,  qualifying  them  to  give  their  pupils 
lessons  in  the  same. 

Another  year  we  shall  take  up  the  subjects  of  geometrical  and  per- 
spective drawing;  and  though  these  subjects  will  entail  a  little  more 
home  work,  they  will  be  got  through  in  the  sessions  of  one  year. 
18 
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I  can  hardly  siippose  that  you  will  deem  such  an  amount  of  attend- 
ance on  two  courses  of  lessons  as  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  qual- 
ification to  teach  elementary  drawing ;  and  I  desire  to  inspire  you 
with  confidence  in  your  own  art  powers,  even  if  yet  undeveloped, 
by  saying  that  to  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  educa- 
tional processes,  as  teachers  must  be,  the  labor  of  acquiring  skill  in 
drawing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  whilst  the  result  is  a  practical  cer- 
tainty. As  they  have  great  experience  in  teaching  other  subjects,  I 
have  always  found  school-teachers,  even  with  a  very  limited  power  of 
drawing,  to  make  by  far  the  best  teachers  of  drawing ;  and  what  they 
themselves  acquire  without  difliculty,  they  teach  most  successfully. 

Drawing  is  in  many  respects  like  a  language,  a  visible  language, 
the  language  of  form,  having  but  two  letters  in  its  alphabet,  the 
straight  line  and  the  curve ;  in  this  respect  like  our  own  written  words, 
made  up  of  combinations  of  straight  and  curved  lines, — with  this 
diiference,  that  whilst  a  word  suggests  the  name  and  thought,  draw- 
ing suggests  the  thing  itself.  Both  drawing  and  writing  depend  for 
attainment  on  the  same  faculty,  the  faculty  of  imitation ;  though 
drawing,  being  simpler  in  its  elements  than  writing,  is  the  most  easy 
of  acquirement.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  every  person 
who  can  be  taught  to  write  can  be  taught  to  draw ;  and  where  both 
are  taught  simultaneously,  they  assist  each  other, — success  in  one 
being  a  certain  indication  of  success  in  both. 

Imitative  power  is  common  to  the  human  race,  and  exists  in  chil- 
dren before  they  can  either  walk  or  speak.  It  is  developed  so  early 
that  from  the  moment  a  child  can  hold  a  pencil,  it  may  be  taught  to 
imitate  by  drawing  the  forms  it  sees.  Those  children  whom  it  is 
found  impossible  to  teach  to  write,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  teach  to  draw ;  for  want  of  capacity  in  the  first  must  pro- 
ceed from  some  physical  deficiency  which  would  prove  fatal  also  to 
success  in  drawing.  But  for  the  rest,  who  your  own  experience  will 
convince  you  are  a  somewhat  considerable  majority,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  go  to  school,  so  soon  should  they  begin  learning  to  draw, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  take  to  and  acquire  it  best  who  commence 
it  earliest,  and  pursue  it  the  most  systematically  through  the  whole 
school  course.  Neither  is  any  special  gift  of  more  than  usual  taste 
required  to  enable  persons  to  become  excellent  draughtsmen.  It  is  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture  whether  such  gifts  exist  at  all ;  and  it  is 
certain  if  they  do  exist,  their  possession  is  of  no  account  whatever, 
when  compared  with  jDerseverance  and  a  determination  to  succeed. 
The  best  draughtsmen  I  have  known  began  to  draw  at  about  five 
years  old  or  earlier ;  and  it  is  a  singular  commentary  on  genius,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  heaven-born,  that  those  men  who  are  most  univer- 
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sally  acknowledged  to  be  geniuses,  have  spent  their  industrious  lives 
in  self-improvement,  ignoring  their  supposed  endowments,  and  work- 
ing patiently  like  journeymen  whilst  learning  a  trade. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  refer  to  methods  or  system  in 
teaching  drawing.  Much  undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
teaching  is  carried  on,  that  definite  objects  should  be  sought  for,  and 
the  various  steps  be  graduated  in  difficulty,  though  well  defined  in 
purpose.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  there  are  good  points 
in  even  very  opposite  methods,  and  failings  in  all.  It  is  impossible, 
so  long  as  human  nature  is  varied  in  individuals,  that  any  method  of 
instruction  should  apply  equally  weA  to  a  number  of  different  char- 
acters, or  develop  the  faculties  of  all.  A  cast-iron  method  or  system 
presupposes  such  a  similarity  of  disposition  and  faculties  in  pupils  as 
never  existed  or  is  likely  to  exist ;  and  unless  a  system,  whilst  adher- 
ing closely  to  principles,  is  at  the  same  time  elastic  in  practice,  it  will 
probably  cramp  and  destroy  the  faculties  it  was  intended  to  develop. 
In  this  matter  much  depends  upon  the  teacher, — a  good,  kind  and 
sympathetic  teacher  producing  better  results  uj)on  a  bad  system,  than 
a  bad  teacher  would  upon  the  best  of  methods. 

There  are,  however,  some  schemes  of  art  instruction  which  have 
been  more  widely  tried  than  others,  and  experiments  in  them  more 
perfected  bylong  practice. 

The  old  drawing-master's  method  of  giving  shaded  copies  to 
beginners,  without  any  arrangement  of  examples  or  sequence  in  sub- 
jects, is  followed  no  longer  in  any  national  art  schools  in  Europe,  or 
in  any  Public  Schools  under  government  inspection.  The  use  of  flat 
examples  only,  without  extensive  illustration  on  and  explanation  from 
the  blackboard,  is  also  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  What  is  now 
commonly  described  as  the  English  blackboard  system  of  teaching 
elementary  drawing  is  perhaps  the  most  elastic  and  efficient  of  meth- 
ods for  class  teaching,  but  it  should  not  supersede  individual  instruc- 
tion, simultaneously  given  ;  nor  can  it  be  used  successfully  without 
the  concurrent  use  of  text-books  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  to  sup- 
ply accurate  illustrations  of  the  course  of  study,  and  to  encourage 
home  work  in  support  of  school  work.  Unless  a  pupil  can  be  induced 
to  work  sometimes  wholly  by  himself,  he  never  attains  to  self-reliance, 
nor  learns  how  to  master  an  entirely  new  difficulty  without  resorting 
to  assistance  from  other  people. 

The  group  of  art  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  which  is  con- 
sidered suitable  to  the  powers  of  the  pupils  in  day  schools  comprises 
five  subjects,  and  includes : — 1.  Free-hand  Drawing.  2.  Model  or 
Object  Drawing.  3.  Memory  Drawing.  4.  Geometrical  Drawing. 
5.  Perspective.     A  thorough  grounding  in  these  subjects  is  one  of  the 
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best  preparations  for  any  further  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  art 
education.  A  pupil  having  passed  examination  in  such,  would  be 
ready  to  take  hold  of  the  instruction  in  schools  of  art,  or  even  to 
continue  his  studies  by  himself  in  more  advanced  subjects.  The  group 
of  five  subjects  named,  is  that  in  which  the  Public  School  teachers  of 
England  have  to  become  pi'oficient,  and  for  a  successful  examination 
in  which  the  government  grants  a  drawing  certificate,  stating  that  the 
holder  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  Public  Schools. 

The  adaptation  of  this  course  of  study  to  the  graded  schools  of  this 
country  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  the  moment  the  corps  of  teachers 
become  qualified  to  teach  drawing ;  and  it  can  be  commenced  at  once 
in  those  subjects  which  the  teachers  themselves  are  practising,  or 
have  already  become  proficient  in.  The  order  in  which  the  subjects 
are  usually  taken  will  decide  the  suitability  of  each  to  the  difierent 
schools. 

A  simple  arrangement  would  be  as  follows,  giving  three  subjects  in 
each  grade  of  school : — , 

In   Primary    Schools — Free    hand,    Model    and  Memory    Drawing. 
Grammar  Schools — Memory,  Model  and  Geometrical  " 

High  and  Normal  Schools — Memory,  Model  and  Perspective   " 

I  propose  to  describe  to  you  in  what  manner  and  to  what  degree 
these  objects  may  be  taught  in  the  three  grades  of  schools. 

1.    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Free-hand  outline  Drawing. — In  the  very  earliest  lessons  to  the 
youngest  children,  drawings  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  are  the 
only  examples  used,  the  illustrations  being  vertical,  horizontal  and  ob- 
lique lines  singly  and  in  simple  combinations,  such  as  angles,  squares, 
triangles,  and  the  division  of  straight  lines  into  equal  or  proportionate 
parts ;  curved  lines  associated  with  straight  lines  on  the  simplest  sym- 
metrical arrangement.  That  is  the  commencement  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing, the  pupils  drawing  on  their  slates  until  the  first  difficulties  are  over. 
A  moderate  use  of  Roman  capital  letters  is  not  objectionable  for  cop- 
ies, but  too  frequent  use  is  wearisome.  Very  young  children  will 
draw  best  those  forms  in  which  there  are  the  fewest  possible  lines,  and 
those  lines  expressing  the  forms  of  objects  they  are  most  familiar  with, 
— apples  and  pears,  common  crockery-ware,  leaves  of  trees  and  flowers, 
and  such  like.  The  older  pupils  who  are  drawing  free-hand  outline 
from  the  board  upon  paper,  should  have  their  subjects  alternated  with 
flat  copies,  to  be  drawn  either  the  same  size  as  the  originals,  or 
enlarged  a  definite  proportion,  either  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  by  meas- 
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■are,  as  an  inch  or  two  inches  in  height  and  proportionately  in  width. 
As  all  the  blackboard  lessons  are  exercises  in  the  reduction  of  forms, 
it  is  well  to  vary  the  lessons  by  practice  of  the  identical  size  and  by 
enlargements.  I  have  found  it  not  to  be  a  good  custom  to  keep  chil- 
dren drawing  on  slates  longer  than  the  time  when  they  attain  the 
power  of  fairly  balancing  the  forms  given  them  to  copy.  It  is  so  easy 
to  rub  out  errors  upon  slates  that  carelessness  often  results  from  too 
long  practice  on  them. 

In  the  choice  of  examples,  it  should  be  remembered  that  diagrams 
from  objects  should  be  represented  geometrically,  not  by  views  of  the 
objects  as  seen  in  perspective,  until  the  pupils  have  arrived  at  drawing 
from  objects.  The  principal  use  of  free-hand  outline  drawing,  is  to 
teach  pupils  the  proper  use  of  materials,  the  names  of  lines  and  forms, 
and  to  educate  the  eye  in  judging  of  proportion ;  also  to  inculcate 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  curves  and  forms  of  objects. 

The  time  given  per  week  to  drawing  should  not  be  less  than  two 
hours.  With  the  youngest  children,  the  length  of  each  lesson  should 
not  be  more;  than  half  an  hour,  i.  e.  four  short  lessons  per  week ;  with 
those  a  little  older,  three  lessons  of  forty  minutes  each ;  and  with  the 
oldest  pupils,  who  draw  upon  paper,  two  lessons  of  an  hour  each. 

It  is  of  some  importance  in  maintaining  interest  in  the  lessons,  that 
each  should  be  complete  in  itself,  the  exercise  be  begun  and  finished 
in  the  allotted  time ;  and  if  this  be  found  difficult,  it  is  better  to  take 
simpler  examples  with  less  work  in  them,  than  either  to  lengthen  the 
time  given,  or  leave  the  exercise  unfinished.  In  the  same  class,  if 
some  pupils  draw  better  than  others,  the  best  may  be  allowed  to  draw 
in  books,  and  the  more  backward  on  slates.  Each  exercise  should  be 
criticized  by  the  teacher  during  the  lesson,  in  addition  to  the  general 
criticism  from  the  blackboard,  thus  combining  individual  with  class 
instruction. 

The  object  given  as  a  lesson  should  be  well  drawn  on  the  black- 
board before  the  lesson  begins,  and  the  teacher  in  giving  the  lesson 
should  commence  by  explaining  its  proportions  and  general  character, 
and  then  draw  it  again,  step  by  step,  during  the  process  of  the  lesson, 
being  followed  by  the  class,  line  for  line,  as  the  form  develops  on  the 
board. 

The  standard  of  quality  in  outline  varies  in  different  countries ;  but 
whether  a  thick  or  thin  line  be  allowed,  it  must  be  the  same  thickness 
or  thinness  everywhere ;  and  the  best  line,  in  my  opinion,  is,  a  thin, 
gray,  unbroken  line,  without  the  slightest  variation  in  a  whole  drawing, 
either  in  color  or  breadth. 

Model  Drawing  in  Outline. — The  model  drawing  in  Primary  Schools 
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should  be  of  an  exceedingly  simple  character,  for  into  the  proper 
practice  of  it  perspective  must  more  or  less  enter.  Only  the  older 
children  ought  to  attempt  it ;  and  the  objects  used,  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  those  which  appear  of  the  same  form  on  all  sides.  These  may 
be  defined  as  such  objects  as  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  or  made  upon  a 
potter's  wheel, — thus,  a  cylinder,  a  sphere,  a  cone,  in  geometric  shapes ; 
a  vase  without  a  handle,  a  goblet,  or  a  wine-glass,  a  basin,  a  saucer, 
a  round  bottle ;  or  wooden  vessels,  such  as  a  bucket  or  a  round  box. 
These  have  the  double  advantage  of  being  symmetrical,  enabling  the 
teacher  and  pupils  to  use  a  central  line  in  drawing  them,  and  they  will 
be  seen  alike  by  p,ll  the  pupils,  so  that  the  explanations  and  demonstra- 
tions given  on  the  blackboard  will  apply  to  all  the  drawings  made. 

The  models  used  should  be  painted  white,  which  displays  the  form 
better  than  any  color.  If  rectangular  solids  be  used,  such  as  cubes, 
oblong  blocks,  prisms,  square  boxes,  chairs  or  such  like,  the  teacher 
will  find  himself  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  difiiculties  of  linear  per- 
spective, beyond  the  understanding  of  children  so  young  as  those  in 
Primary  Schools. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching,  and  implements  used,  what 
I  have  said  with  reference  to  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  examples  on 
the  blackboard  applies  similarly  to  object  drawing.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  setting  a  model  for  the  class,  that  it  is  not  placed  so  near  to 
any  pupil  as  to  give  him  a  distorted  view,  or  so  far  away  as  to  be 
seen  with  difiiculty.  The  best  position  with  regard  to  height  is  that 
the  top  of  the  object  should  be  at  least  six  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  pupil's  eye.  A  set  of  three  or  four  dozen  objects  should  be  kept 
in  each  class-room,  in  a  cupboard  or  cabinet  reserved  for  the  purpose, 
and  teachers  might  occasionally  exchange  models  of  equal  value  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  give  freshness  and  variety  to  the  subjects  ;  other- 
wise the  pupils  may  get  wearied  of  drawing  the  same  objects  over  and 
over  again. 

Combined  with  free-hand  and  model  drawing,  the  definitions  of 
plane  geometric  figures  should  be  taught,  and  are  best  taught  by  being 
drawn  as  exercises,  as  well  as  learnt  by  heart.  This  will  be  prepara- 
tion for  geometrical  drawing,  to  be  afterwards  learnt  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  as  well  as  being  of  great  value  in  imj)arting  correct  knowledge 
of  common  forms. 

Drawing  from  Memory. — The  third  subject  for  the  Primary  Schools 
is  drawing  from  memory. 

I  attach  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  systematic  development 
of  memory- drawing  as  an  element  of  education,  and  art  education  is 
incomplete  without  it.     Beginning  with  geometric  forms  of  a  given 
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size,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  lead  even  the  children  in  Primary- 
Schools  to  reproduce  entirely  from  memory  the  copies  which  they  have 
already  drawn,  however  elaborate  and  full  of  detail  they  may  be.  All 
the  memory  exercises  will  consist  of  recently  finished  drawings,  the 
proportions  of  which  will  be  easily  remembered,  thpugh  at  first  it  may 
be  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  desci'ibe  to  the  class  some  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  example  given,  to  refresh  the  memory  before 
the  pupils  proceed  to  draw  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercise,  the 
best  and  worst  efforts  should  be  taken  to  the  board,  and  their  good 
and  bad  qualities  pointed  out  and  criticized,  and  an  accurate  drawing 
of  the  example  be  put  on  the  board  for  each  pupil  to  contrast  and 
compare  with  his  own  work.  He  should  then  be  allowed  to  correct 
and  revise  his  drawing  from  the  teacher's  example  upon  the  board. 
Home  exercises  in. memory  drawing  may  also  occasionally  be  required 
of  the  pupils,  with  much  advantage. 

GRAMMAK  SCHOOLS. 

The  group  of  subjects  of  model,  memory,  and  geometrical  drawing, 
suitable  for  pupils  in  Grammar  Schools,  introduces  one  new  subject 
only, — that  of  geometrical  drawing,  which  takes  the  place  of  free- 
hand outline,  practised  sufficiently  in  drawing  from  objects  and  mem- 
ory. The  model  drawing  may  now  be  made  to  include  such  geomet- 
ric forms  as  can  be  used  to  convey  the  first  elementary  rules  of  per- 
spective, such  as  the  convergence  of  parallel  lines  retreating  from  the 
eye,  the  fore-shortening  of  lines  and  planes  according  to  the  angle 
they  make  with  the  direction  in  which  the  student  is  looking  at  the 
object,  and  other  elementary  rules.  More  difficult  models  being  used, 
every  pupil  will  have  a  different  view  of  the  same  object,  and  though 
general  principles  may  and  should  be  explained  by  diagrams  on 
the  blackboard,  the  teaching  will  be  more  individual  than  before.  The 
measuring  of  heights  and  widths  proportionately,  and  of  vanishing 
planes,  by  means  of  the  pencil  held  in  the  hand,  at  the  full  extent  of 
the  outstretched  arm,  must  be  explained  to  and  practised  by  the  pu- 
pils ;  for  that  is  the  only  practical  and  accurate  method  of  model 
drawing.  This  way  of  measuring,  which  every  draughtsman  and 
artist  adopts,  does  not  come  under  the  head  or  description  of  mechani- 
cal measurement,  being  only  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion 
of  the  various  parts,  as  affected  by  the  laws  of  perspective.  Instead 
of  single  objects  being  given,  as  in  the  primary  schools,  groups  of  ob- 
jects may  jDrofitably  be  placed  before  the  pupils,  some  of  which  they 
will  have  already  drawn,  and  others  which  will  be  fresh  to  them. 
Geometric  solids,  such  as  the  cube,  oblong  block,  triangular,  square, 
pentagonal  and  hexagonal  prisms  and  pyramids,  as  well  as  the  cylin- 
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der,  cone  and  sphere,  are  very  usefully  employed,  each  or  more  than 
one  at  a  time,  in  conjunction  with  some  familiar  object,  together  com- 
posing a  group  of  forms.  There  will  shortly  be  in  this  city  a  com- 
plete set  of  such  models,  which  will  be  deposited,  for  the  examination 
of  teachers,  in  the  Appleton  Street  School ;  and  I  would  commend 
them  to  your  careful  notice.  The  great  difficulty,  at  present,  which 
the  friends  of  art  education  in  America  will  have  to  meet,  is  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  examples  for  study ;  so  that  I  see  no  other  way  of 
forwarding  the  cause  or  of  removing  the  difficulty  than  by  establish- 
ing an  agency,  either  by  the  State  or  through  private  enterprise, 
where  all  the  most  approved  models  and  copies  may  always  be  attain- 
able at  a  moderate  cost.  At  present,  models  which  a  professionally 
educated  art  master  could  conscientiously  use,  do  not  apparently  exist 
on  sale  in  the  United  States. 

In  England,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  the  nation  was  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  at  once  giving  an  art  education  to  its  people,  the 
two  difficulties  were  the  want  of  teachers  and  of  copies.  That  will 
be  our  want,  but  it  will  exist  no  longer  than  people  feel  apathetic 
about  the  matter.  When  once  a  real,  earnest  demand  shall  exist,  the 
want  can  be  supplied,  in  as  many  months  as  it  has  taken  years  to  pro- 
duce them  in  the  old  country.  In  this  matter,  England  has  been  the 
pioneer,  and  we  must  profit  by  her  experience. 

Memory/  Drawing. — Just  as  the  groups  of  subjects  in  model  draw- 
ing will  be  more  difficult  than  those  used  in  Primary  Schools,  so  of 
course  the  memory  exercises  will  be  more  advanced  also.  Sometimes 
a  whole  class  may  be  required  to  draw  any  given  example  which  has 
been  practised  months  before,  or  perhaps  formed  part  of  a  course  in 
the  Primary  Schools.  Every  pupil  should  have  one  lesson  per  week  in 
drawing  on  the  blackboard,  in  chalk,  on  a  large  scale.  It  would  be 
well  to  let  a  third  of  the  class  draw  either  their  models  or  memory 
exercises,  upon  the  board, — each  lesson, — so  that  during  the  week,  if 
three  lessons  be  given,  all  will  have  drawn  ui^on  the  board. 

Geometrical  Draxoing. — The  pupils  having  been  previously  taught 
the  definitions  of  terms  used  in  plane  geometry,  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  construction  of  figures.  Each  pupil  requires  a  good  pair  of  pencil 
compasses,  a  ruler  with  inches  marked  upon  it,  and  a  ruled  book  of 
smooth  paper  to  work  his  problems  in.  The  teacher  enunciates  the 
problem  to  the  class,  who  writes  the  enunciation  from  his  dictation. 
He  then  works  out  the  problem  on  the  board,  the  class  following,  step 
by  step.  Six  elementary  problems  are  an  hour's  work,  and  four  of  the 
more  intricate  problems  will  take  the  same  time.     Every  third  or 
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fourth  lesson  in  geometrical  drawing  should  be  a  resume  from  memory 
of  previous  lessons.  There  is  one  consideration,  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  teachers  should  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
pupils.  As  demonstrations  of  the  results  are  not  required,  their  own 
accuracy  must  be  the  demonstration.  If  a  geometincal  drawing  is  not 
accurate,  it  is  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
be  beautiful,  and  unless  intensely  true  in  its  result,  is  not  useful,  but 
a  piece  of  delusive  and  worthless  ugliness.  I  mention  this  because 
pupils  will  sometimes  apologize  for  inaccurate  results,  by  stating  that 
they  do  know  how  to  work  the  problem,  which  always  seems  to  me 
an  aggravation  of  the  original  offence  rather  than  an  excuse  for  it. 
It  is  like  a  man  caught  in  the  act  of  telling  a  lie,  who  tries  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  grounds  that  he  knew  it  was  a  lie,  and  did  not  him- 
self believe  the  statement  he  was  making.  Accuracy  and  inaccuracy 
are  merely  habits  which  are  formed  either  by  good  training  or  bad  and 
careless  instruction. 

IligTi  and  Normal  Schools. — In  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  a 
wider  range  of  study  is  permissible,  because  the  capacities  of  the  stu- 
dents are  more  developed.  Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some 
danger  in  attempting  too  much.  In  future  years  it  will  be  desirable 
that  the  students  in  the  Normal  Schools  should,  during  their  period  of 
training,  complete  an  advanced  course  of  lessons  in  the  five  subjects  of 
free-hand,  model,  memory,  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing,  and 
by  passing  examinations  in  them  receive  diplomas  or  certificates  of 
competency  to  give  instruction,  the  examinations  being  conducted, 
and  diplomas  awarded  by  the  responsible  officers  of  the  State  govern- 
ments.    This,  however,  must  be  a  matter  of  growth. 

The  model  drawing  of  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  should  be  made 
a  most  instructive  course,  and  besides  illustrating  the  use  of  different 
materials,  as  chalk,  monochrome  and  color,  be  very  comprehensive  in 
subject.  Drawing  from  plaster  casts  in  crayon  and  sepia;  from 
groups  of  natural  objects,  as  fruits  and  flowers ;  from  still  life  and  ob- 
jects of  art,  in  water-colors, — will  give  a  wider  scope  and  a  greater 
interest  to  the  object  drawing  than  was  possible  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Drawing  ought  to  be  so  familiar  to  the  puj)ils  who  have  previously 
passed  through  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  that  in  the  High 
and  Normal  Schools  it  should  be  used  generally  in  the  study  of  other 
subjects,  and  exercises  in  botany,  geology,  natural  history,  anatomy  or 
mechanics  be  readily  illustrated  by  drawings  and  sketches,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  instruction  would  be  given  to  the  students  in 
shading  and  coloring. 
19 
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In  these  exercises  high  finish  or  pretty  ornamental  painting  are  not 
to  be  sought  after, — good  drawing,  having  a  round  effect,  and  fairly 
tinted  like  nature,  being  more  educational,  besides  being  more  econom- 
ical of  time,  than  finished  painting. 

In  time  I  hope  the  neglected  subject  of  art  education  may  become 
of  so  much  value  educationally,  that  we  shall  use  it  freely  in  acquiring 
knowledge  of  history,  of  the  social  life  of  other  ages  and  peoples,  of 
the  glorious  art  epochs  of  the  old  world,  and  the  still  glorious  natural 
phenomena  which  surround  us  every  day  in  the  new  world.  A  refined 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  the  enjoyment 
arising  therefrom,  will  be  ample  compensation  for  time  spent  in  art 
study,  by  those  who  derive  no  pecuniary  or  social  advantages  from 
it. 

The  additional  subject  of  Perspective  is  put  down  for  study  in  the 
High  and  Normal  Schools.  It  is  of  course  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  proper  understanding  of  all  kinds  of  drawing,  and  has  the 
same  relationship  to  linear  representation  that  grammar  has  to  lan- 
guage. It  would  be  possible  to  speak  grammatically  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  grammar,  and  to  draw  accurately,  as  Turner  did,  without  a 
technical  knowledge  of  perspective;  but  these  things  are  possible 
only  to  the  few  whose  enormous  experience  compensates  for  their 
want  of  education.  Perspective,  studied  systematically,  gives  the 
teacher  of  drawing  such  a  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  of  linear  repre- 
sentation, that,  combined  with  model  and  memory  drawing,  he  need 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  examples,  nor  fear  to  reproduce  them. 

In  this  subject,  which  is  taught  entirely  on  the  blackboard,  the 
teacher  requires  much  power  of  illustration  by  sketches,  and  great 
clearness  of  verbal  explanation,  to  make  the  problems  intelligible  to 
the  student.  Great  experience  in  teaching  the  subject  has  enabled 
us  to  reduce  its  main  principles  to  a  plain  system,  and  when  we  secure 
the  assistance  of  a  good  text-book  it  will  be  found  comparatively  easy 
of  attainment.  Geometrical  drawing  must  necessarily  precede  the 
study  of  perspective,  which  is  dependent  on  it  for  the  construction  of 
forms  used,  as  well  as  for  experience  in  handling  the  instruments  by 
which  it  is  worked  out. 

I  feel  now  that  I  have  occupied  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  of  your 
valuable  time,  and  with  a  few  words  will  conclude.  It  is  difiicult, 
without  illustrations  and  examples  of  reference,  to  convey  clearly  all 
that  is  meant  about  a  system  of  art  education.  Being  here  also  a 
comparatively  new  subject,  I  have  been  precluded  from  appealing  to 
your  remembrance  of  exhibitions  and  public  displays  of  the  works  of 
students.  It  was  intended  to  have  here  to-night  a  collection  of  draw- 
ings, the  property  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  recently  acquired, 
partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase,  from  the  South  Kensington 
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Museum  in  London,  illustrating  the  course  of  study  in  English  schools 
of  art.  Practical  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  this ;  but  I  am 
enabled  to  refer  you  to  an  exhibition  which  is  shortly  to  be  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  society  of  artists  in  Boston,  which  every  lover  of 
art  and  friend  of  art  education  should  see.  Including  two  valuable 
collections  of  students'  drawings, — the  one  just  referred  to,  and 
another  which  is  the  property  of  the  city  of  Boston, — there  will  be 
also  sets  of  works  displaying  the  systems  of  art  education  in  France 
and  in  Belgium.  The  three  systems  are  entirely  different,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  when  you  see  the  works,  that  each 
has  great  and  distinctive  merits.  The  exhibition  will  offer  the 
materials  also  for  a  comparison  of  results  which  will  be  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  educationist.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
it  will  be  open  in  about  a  fortnight  from  the  present  time. 

Upon  a  just  recognition  of  the  good  features  in  the  systems  of 
countries  where  the  subject  is  not  a  new  one,  and  a  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  our  own  circumstances  and  requirements,  let  us  hope  in 
time  to  establish  a  sound  system  of  art  education  in  this  State.  It  is 
not  a  branch  of  education  capable  of  a  very  rapid  growth,  for  you 
know  that  "  art  is  long  ";  but  the  same  wisdom  that  has  built  up  the 
magnificent  educational  system  of  Massachusetts,  will,  I  feel  confi- 
dent, be  as  capable  of  perfecting  and  completing  each  phase  and 
feature  that  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  add  to  that  system ; 
and,  having  passed  the  law  that  it  shall  be  done,  will  be  in  no  dispo- 
sition to  look  back,  or  be  impatient  and  lose  heart  if  the  highest 
results  do  not  immediately  manifest  themselves. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that,  in  beginning  with  the 
Public  Schools,  we  are  beginning  at  the  right  end ;  and  we  have  the 
prospect  of  possessing,  before  very  long,  a  central  institute  of  art  in 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Art,  which  will  be  like  the  headquarters  of 
fine  art  for  the  State.  The  education  of  teachers  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  city  by  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  before  very  long  there  will 
be  hardly  a  school  in  which  satisfactory  instruction  is  not  given.  The 
supply  of  examples  to  carry  on  an  efficient  course  of  art  education 
will  follow  upon  the  demand  for  them,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
and  thus  I  maintain  that  the  prospects  of  naturalizing  the  subject  and 
providing  for  its  development  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 
Above  all,  there  are  men  in  this  city  and  State  who  take  the  most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  public  aspect  of  this  question,  and  are 
disposed  to  spare  neither  their  time  nor  their  means  in  carrying  it 
through.  To  them,  and  to  all  others  who  assist  in  the  cause,  I  wish 
all  success,  and  feel  a  strong  gratification  on  my  own  part  that  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  help  in  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  art  education 
in  this  great  country. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ) 
Boston,  November  10,  1871.     ) 

Chairman  of  the  School  Committee  of 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  law  : — 

[Chapter  248,  Acts  of  1870.] 

Sect.  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended,  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which 
are  by  said  section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 

Sect.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  shall  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  \_Approved  May  16, 1870. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  information,  and  to  enable  cities 
included  by  popalatioa  uiulei  the  law  above  recited  to  comply  with 
its  enactments,  ih'"  St-aio  Board  of  Education  has  appointed  a  special 
officer,  whose  duty  will  be  to  give  professional  advice  on  all  technical 
matters  relating  to  Art  Education  in  the  State,  and  in  other  ways 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Board  in  respect  thereto,  as  its  officer. 
It  has  been  felt  that  to  engraft  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  in- 
struction upon  the  educational  syste  a  of  the  State,  and  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  night-school  instruction,  would  requii-e  experienced  pro- 
fessional knowledge  bcth  of  the  means  and  appliances  by  which  Art 
Education  can  be  carried  out,  and  for  its  org  mization  and  supervision 
when  established. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  Board  to  secure  this  information  and 
direction  have  been  as  follows : — 

The  city  of  Boston  having  recently  appointed  a  Head-Master  and 
Professor  of  Art  Education  in  its  Normal  Art  School,  and  Director  of 
the  night  classes  for  Drawing  established  in  compliance  with  the  above 
Act,  and  having  only  need  for  the  employment  of  a  portion  of  his 
time,  the  State  Board  has  also  secured  his  services  as  professional  ad- 
viser in  the  matter  of  Art  Education.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  late  of  England,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  State  Director 
of  Art  Education,  and  the  object  of  this  cn-cular  is  to  explain  to  the 
officers  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  others  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Art  Education,  how  they  may  avail  themselves  of  his 
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assistance.  Numerous  applications  for  information,  arising  j^robably 
from  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  law,  have  made  the  issue  of  some 
general  information  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Public  Schools. 
It  is  supposed  that  before  drawing  can  be  satisfactorily  taught  in 
the  schools,  the  teachers  must  have  a  clear  and  well-defined  system  of 
elementary  teaching  brought  before  them  which  can  be  acquired  by 
themselves,  and  not  too  difficult  to  impart  to  their  pupils.  This  is 
being  partially  accomplished  by  the  practical  demonstrations  and  ad- 
dresses on  the  teaching  of  drawing  given  by  the  Director  at  the 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  will  be  continued  by  the  same  means  at  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  in  other  ways.  The  reprint  of  a  paper  by  him 
upon  the  subject,  read  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  other  papers,  in  whole  or  in  part,  heretofore  printed  by 
the  Board,  will  be  made,  and  circulated  among  the  teachers  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  State.  Other  papers  bearing  upon  the  question, 
and  containing  such  information  as  may  be  deemed  of  service  to 
teachers,  may  also  be  issued,  as  occasion  demands.  Inquiries  on 
special  subjects,  or  technical  difficulties,  may  also  be  addressed  by 
teachers  to  the  State  Director  of  Art  Education. 

Evening  Classes. 
A  circular  stating  the  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  arranged 
by  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  use  at  the  free  evening  classes  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  is  appended  to  this.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  embody  such 
general  subjects  as  are  attainable  by  all  classes  of  students,  in*  evening 
work,  by  gas-light,  color  being  generally  excluded  from  the  course. 
It  comprises  what  is  usually  included  under  the  term  "  Mechanical  or 
Industrial  Drawing";  but  to  this  might  be  added,  as  of  equal  im- 
portance to  some  trades  and  occupations,  the  subjects  of  modelling  in 
clay  and  casting  in  plaster,  where  room  and  appliances  are  obtainable 
for  the  study,  and  a  teacher  can  be  procured.  To  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  evening  classes,  the  Board  has  obtained  a  complete 
collection  of  models,  casts,  and  other  apparatus  and  examples,  in  use 
in  the  Schools  of  Art  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  a  set  of  the 
works  of  students  in  those  schools,  illustrating  a  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  all  the  stages  of  Art  Study,  by  actual  specimens  of  the 
students'  productions,  from  the  most  elementary  works  to  the  most 
advanced.  This  collection  of  drawings  and  examples  is  to  be  depos- 
ited at  the  State  House.  It  will  be  lent  for  exhibition  to  any  city  or 
town  engaged  in  Ibrming  free  evening  drawing  classes,  provided  the 
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committee  of  local  Board  of  Education  will  be  responsible  for  its  pub- 
lic display,  safe  custody  and  return.  At  the  time  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, the  Director  of  Art  Education  will,  on  request,  attend  personally 
any  confei-ence  of  the  School  Committee  in  the  locality,  to  afford  all 
the  detailed  information  requisite  in  commencing  Art  classes,  their 
teaching  and  general  management,  and  give,  if  desirable,  an  address 
on  the  subject  to  public  meetings  called  to  consider  the  question  of 
Art  Education.  As,  however,  many  of  such  applications  may  be  ex- 
pected, it  will  be  necessary  to  give  notice  some  time  previous  to  the 
period  at  which  such  exhibitions,  conferences  or  meetings  may  be  de- 
sired, in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  without  interfering 
with  similar  efforts  in  other  places. 

Among  the  several  ways  in  which  the  State  Director  of  Art  Educa- 
tion may  be  of  assistance  to  School  Boards  are  the  following : — 

1.  Giving  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  fitting,  arranging  and  lighting 
class  rooms  for  the  study  of  drawing — the  provision,  cost  and  preparation  of 
examples  for  instruction. 

2.  Consultation  with  teachers,  or  their  examination  as  to  fitness  for  appoint- 
ment as  teachers,  and  instructing  them  in  the  use  of  the  examples  provided  for 
the  course  of  study. 

All  applications  in  response  to  this  circular  should  be  addressed  as 
follows:  Walter  Smith,  Esq.,  Director  of  Art  Education^  807 
Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Free  Evening  Classes  in  Boston  for  the  Study  of  Industrial  Drawing, 
held  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  Appleton  Street,  and  in  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boylston  Street. 

Days  and  hours  of  study :  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  7,  P.  M  , 
to  9,  P.  M. 

Students  allowed  to  attend  either  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  or  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  but  not  oftener. 

Stages  and  Subjects  of  Study. 

Elementary  f^^^*^^     l.-Instrumental  Drmoing. 

Course.  Sections:   a,  Linear  Geometry;   5,  Mechanical 

From  Copies.  and  Machine  Drawing ;  c,  Linear  Perspective  ; 

Advanced  ■{                                 d,  Details  of  Architectural  Drawing  and  Build- 

Course.  ing  Construction  ;  e,  Ship-Drafting. 

Object  or  De-  [Stage  I.,  consisting  of  Instrumental  Drawing,  is  at 

*'*°"  L                             present  carried  on  at  the  Institute  of  Technology.] 
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Elementary 
Course. 


Advanced 
Course. 


'  Stage    II. — Free-Hand  Outline  Drawing  of  Rigid  Forms,  from 
Flat  Examples  or  Copies. 
Sections  :  a,  Objects  ;  I,  Ornament ;  c,  Flowers, 
Poliage  and   Objects  of  Natural  History ;  J, 
The  Human  and  Animal  Figure. 
Mediums  used :  1,  pencil ;  2,  chalk  ;  4,  ink. 

"(  Stage  III. — Free-Hand  Outline  Drawing,  from  the  '■'■  Round"  or 
Solid  Forms. 
Sections :  a,  Geometric  Solids,  Vases,  etc. ;  b, 
Ornament  from  the  cast ;  c.  Flowers  and  Fo- 
liage from  nature ;  d,  Details  of  the  Human 
Figure,  and  Animal  Forms  from  the  cast. 
Mediums  used :  1,  pencil ;  2,  chalk  ;  4,  ink  or  sepia. 

-Stage  IV. — Shading,  from  Flat  Examples  or  Copies. 

Sections :  a,  Models  and  Objects ;  b.  Ornament ; 
c,  Flowers  and  Foliage ;  d,  Details  of  Human 
and  Animal  Figures  ;  e,  Landscape  Details. 
Mediums  used:    1,  pencil;   2,  chalk;   3,  charcoal ; 
4,  ink  or  sepia. 

i  Stage    V. — Shading,  from  the  "  Round  "  or  Solid  Forms. 

Sections :   a.  Geometrical  Solids  and  Vases ;  b, 
Ornament  from  the  cast ;  c.  Flowers  and  Foli- 
age from  nature ;   d.  Details  of  Human  and 
Animal  Figures  from  the  cast. 
Mediums  used  :   1,  pencil ;   2,  chalk  ;    3,  charcoal ; 
4,  ink  or  sepia. 

'  Stage  VI  — Original  Design. 

Sections :   a,  Elementary  Design   of  Geometric 
Forms  to  fill  given  spaces ;  b.  Ornamental  ar- 
rangements of  Natural  Forms,  conventionalized 
in  one  color  or  monochrome,  to  cover  given 
-(  spaces ;  c,  Ditto  in  color,  harmonized ;  d.  Ap- 

plied Design  for  Surface  Decorations ;  e,  Ap- 
plied Design  for  the  "  Round,"  in  wood,  stone, 
metal  or  clay. 
Mediums  used :   1,  pencil ;   2,  chalk  ;  3,  charcoal ; 
4,  monochrome  ;  5,  color. 

This  provisional  course  is  arranged,  both  as  to  Stages  and  Sections,  in  progress- 
ive order.  Students  who  are  not  beginners  should  show  the  teachers  some  work 
already  done  by  them,  that  they  may  be  placed  in  their  right  position  in  the 
course  Beginners  are  to  commence  at  Stage  II,  and  they  will  be  promoted  by 
the  masters  according  to  progress  made. 

No  drawing  will  be  considered  finished  until  stamped  by  the  master  of  the 
class  in  which  it  is  done,  and  a  new  drawing  must  not  be  commenced  until  the 


Elementary 
Course. 

Advanced 
Course. 
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old  one  is  so  stamped.  All  finished  drawings  are  to  be  left  in  the  Schools,  and 
the  Drawing  Committee  reserve  the  right  of  retaining  selected  works  ;  others 
will  be  returned  to  their  authors,  after  each  annual  exhibition. 

Voluntary  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  April,  for 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  certificates  of  proficiency. 

Wm.  T    Brigham,  Chairman. 

Walter  Smith,  Director  of  the  Classes. 

Tour  attention  is  also  respectfully  invited  to  the  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Drawing,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirty-Fourth  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

JOSEPH  WHITE, 
/Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Teachers'  Class. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  the  evening  classes  in  free-hand  and  industrial  drawing 
required  by  law  in  the  large  towns  of  this  State. 

Letters  from  nearly  all  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in 
these  towns  state  that  the  experience  of  the  past  winter  indicates  the 
necessity  for  providing,  at  once,  some  normal  instruction  for  such 
persons  as  have  some  skill  in  drawing  who  would  be  glad  to  fit  them- 
selves for  this  special  work. 

Such  a  course  of  instruction  is  also  a  good  training  for  all  teachers 
in  Public  Schools. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  organize  a  class  for  a  course  of 
thirty  lessons,  provided  a  sufficient  number  aj^ply,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Worcester  Free  Institute,  the  use  of  which  has  been  generously  offered 
by  the  Trustees,  free  of  charge.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
class  will  be  opened  are  the  following,  viz. : — 

1.  The  number  in  the  class  shall  not  be  less  than  thirty. 

2.  Each  pupil  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  the  outset. 

3.  The  number  of  lessons  will  be  thirty,  and  will  be  essentially  a  repetition 
of  the  course  given  in  this  city  last  winter. 

4.  The  lessons  will  be  given  twice  a  day  for  the  first  five  days  in  the  week, 
beginning  early  in  July ;  and  the  hours  will  be  so  arranged  that  residents  in 
neif^hboring  towns  can  come  and  return  daily  by  cars. 

5.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Free 
Institute. 

6.  The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  to  teach  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
can  draw,  how  to  teach  drawing. 
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7.  The  fee  for  the  course  will  be  ten  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

8.  Applications  must  be  made  before  the  twentieth  of  June. 

9.  Full  particulars  in  regard  to  this  class  will  be  given  as  soon  as  the  question 
of  its  foundation  is  settled. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  Worcester  at  one  dollar  a  day. 

A  class  for  Laboratory  practice  will  also  be  formed  at  the  same 
place,  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  time,  instruction,  number  and 
expense.  Any  person  who  has  some  knowledge  of  elementary  chem- 
istry may  join  this  class.  The  exercises  will  be  so  arranged  that  those 
who  wish  can  join  both  classes. 

Applications  for  either  class  are  to  be  sent  to 

A.  P.  MARBLE, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
20 
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[B.] 

Showing,  1st,  the  percentage  of  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  for 
the  school-year  1870-71,  in  each  town,  on  its  valuation  in  1871 ;  2d, 
the  amount  of  said  tax  to  each  person  between  5  and  15 ;  3d,  the 
average  length  of  the  schools  in  each  town  during  the  year  1870-71. 

BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 


CITY    OR    TOWN. 


°  o  3  ^ 


O    "^ 

t.  o  ■«  i2  *; 

S  ^  r  I  .^ 


^      O      cj      03 


Barnstable, 
Brewster,    . 
Chatham,   . 
Dennis, 
Eastham,    . 
Falmouth,  . 
Harwich,    . 
Mashpee,    . 
Orleans, 
Provincetown, 
Sandwich,  . 
Truro, 
Wellfleet,   . 
Yarmouth, . 


Average, 


i.003-26 
3-02 
4-71 
3-84 
5-31 
2-73 
4-20 
2-46 
4-94 
3-72 
4-97 
5-51 
5-96 
9-88 


i003-89 


$9  04 
7  57 

7  37 

6  65 

8  47 

7  ,39 
5  56 
4  31 

9  20 
9  50 

8  44 
4  66 

11  79 
10  78 


18  09 


Mos.    Days. 


7  10 

7  10 

9  4 

7  10 

6  15 

6  12 

6  10 

5  15 


10 
6 

7 
7 
9 


5 
10 
13 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


Adams, 

Alford, 

Becket, 

Cheshire,    . 

Clarksburg, 

Dalton, 

Egreraont, . 

Florida, 

Great  Barrington, 

Hancock,   . 

Hinsdale,   . 

Lanesborough,    . 

Lee,  . 
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BERKSHIRE    COUNTY— Continued. 
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Mos.    Days. 

Lenox, 

$.002-38 

$10  87 

6      4 

Monterey,  . 

2-82 

5  30 

6     10 

Mt.  Washington, 

3-02 

4  05 

7      - 

New  Ashf'ord,     . 

1-86 

3  96 

6     14 

New  Marlborough, 

2-29 

5  87 

7      2 

Otis,  . 

3-55 

6  39 

6     10 

Peru, . 

3-03 

6  06 

4    13 

Pittsfield,    . 

2-27 

7  71 

9      2 

Richmond, . 

1-45 

3  74 

6     17 

Sandisfield, 

2-40 

4  48 

5     14 

Savoy, 

2-24 

3  50 

6      - 

Sheffield,    . 

3-73 

9  62 

7     15 

Stockbridge, 

1-51 

10  18 

8     10 

Tyringham, 

2-51 

5  88 

6      3 

Washington, 

2-61 

4  79 

5     17 

West  Stockbridge, 

2-15 

4  85 

7      4 

Williarastown,     . 

2-68 

6  83 

8      - 

Windsor,    . 

2-69 

5  56 

5     16 

Average,     . 

f.002-45 

m  30 

7    10 

BRISTOL  COUNTY. 


Acushnet, 

$  003-33 

$8  47 

8      - 

Attleborough, 

3-33 

8  66 

8      4 

Berkley,     . 

3-78 

8  11 

6     18 

Dartmouth, 

2-39 

,7  03 

7      9 

Dighton,     . 

3-58 

8  45 

7      6 

Easton, 

3-01 

8  46 

8      5 

Fairhaven, 

3-96 

10  68 

9     18 

Fall  River, 

1-58 

7  93 

10     15 

Freetown,  . 

2-30 

5  56 

8    12 

Mansfield,  . 

2-83 

5  18 

6      3 

New  Bedford, 

2-34 

14  28 

10      3 

Norton, 

2-61 

6  69 

7      3 

Raynham,  . 

1-33 

6  29 

7      - 

Rehobot.h,  . 

3-52 

8  48 

6       - 

Seekonk,    . 

1-93 

6  59 

6       3 

Somerset,   . 

2-85 

6  37 

7     17 

Swansea,    . 

3-12 

8  12 

5     16 

Taunton,    . 

1-86 

8  66 

9      7 

Westport,  . 

3-25 

8  21 

7     15 

Average, 

• 

$.002-13 

19  20 

8     18 
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DUKES   COUNTY. 
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Mos.    Days. 

Chilmarlc, 

$.001-88 

15  23 

6      - 

Edgartown, 

1-61 

6  19 

7       1 

Gay  Head, 

- 

- 

7      - 

Gosnold, 

0-74 

6  58 

6      - 

Tisbury, 

3-51 

6  98 

6      - 

Average,     .        .        .        . 

$.002-09 

16  40 

6      9 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


Amesbury, 

1  002-94 

$6  89 

6     17 

Andover,    . 

3-83 

13  92 

8     17 

Beverly,     . 

2-14 

9  44 

10      - 

Boxfbrd,     . 

1-43 

7  63 

8     16 

Bradford,   . 

4-13 

11  33 

10      - 

Danvers,     . 

3-25 

8  26 

9       8 

Essex, 

2-89 

6  72 

7     13 

Georgetown, 

4-31 

9  37 

8     18 

Gloucester, 

3-89 

9  37 

9      1 

Groveland, 

2-47 

5  90 

9      - 

Hamilton,  . 

2-09 

7  69 

7     10 

Haverhill,  . 

2-77 

12  24 

7     16 

Ipswich, 

2-65 

7  69 

9       1 

Lawrence, . 

2-48 

9  50 

10      - 

Lynn, 

2-23 

9  21 

10      - 

Lynnfield,  . 

1-83 

9  68 

9      7 

Manchester, 

2-26 

9  40 

10      8 

Marblehead, 

.■  . 

3-18 

7  61 

10     10 

Methuen,    . 

2-85 

10  81 

9      2 

Middleton, . 

3-82 

7  30 

9     10 

Nahant, 

0-28 

17  89 

11       5 

Newbury,  . 

2-03 

6  48 

7     15 

Newburyport, 

3-38 

9  79 

10      - 

North  Andover, 

3-03 

11  63 

9     12 

Peabody,    . 

3-65 

13  19 

9     16 

Kockport,  . 

3-10 

6  21 

8     15 

Rowley, 

2-24 

5  61 

7     12 

Salem, 

2-16 

9  29 

10     15 

Salisbury,  . 

2-79 

6  90 

8     17 

Saugus, 

2-58 

8  32 

10       - 

Swampscott, 

2-61 

15  94 

10      - 

Topsfield,   . 

2-10 

6  33 

8      4 

Wenhara,   . 

3-38 

9  64 

8      9 

West  Newbury, 

2-83 

6  76 

8      - 

Average, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

$.002-57 

$9  44 

9      2 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
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Ashfield,      ....'... 

f.003-75 

19  35 

5     14 

Bernardston, 

1-70 

4  81 

6     13 

Buckland,  . 

2-57 

4  09 

6      5 

Charlemont, 

3-21 

6  22 

5     12 

Colerainc,  . 

2-85 

6  39 

7      3 

Conway,     . 

3-01 

9  22 

5     19 

Deerficld,  . 

3-91 

8  19 

G     16 

Erving, 

3-34 

10  04 

7       9 

Gill,   . 

1-50 

5  74 

6       5 

Greenfield, 

3-33 

11  18 

8     15 

Hawley,     . 

5-1 9 

G  92 

G       - 

Heath, 

3-89 

9  09 

G       - 

Leverett,    . 

2-86 

6  85 

7       1 

Leyden, 

2-61 

5  22 

G       - 

Monroe, 

4-97 

6  39 

7      - 

Montague, . 

2-21 

5  80 

G       - 

New  Salem, 

4-48 

9  49 

7       - 

Northfield,. 

3-53 

6  58 

6     11 

Orange,     . 

2-25 

6  30 

5     18 

Rowe, 

4-46 

5  84 

G       - 

Shelbnrne, 

2-90 

7  12 

G     16 

Shutesbury, 

4-98 

9  17 

G      3 

Sunderland, 

3-22 

9  09 

8       - 

Warwick,  . 

5-30 

10  12 

6     10 

Wendell,    . 

3-98 

10  12 

6       8 

Whately,    . 

1-79 

7  78 

0       9 

Average, 

f. 003-0 8 

$7  58 

6       9 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 
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G 
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2-G5 
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6 

_ 

Holyoke,     . 
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9  04 

9 

8 
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11  74 

8 

7 
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• 

2-46 

5  15 
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Monson, 

3-31 

7  38 

G 
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Montgomery, 

4-57 
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- 

Palmer, 

3-74 

6  44 
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Russell, 

3-63 

7  35 

6 

- 
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HAMPDEN   COUNTY— Continued. 
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$4  09 
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5  50 
5  18 
14  59 
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$.002-80 


111  34 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


Amherst, 

$.002-84 

$12  10 

8      6 

Belchertown, 

4-64 

11  11 

6      8 

Chesterfield, 

2-61 

6  49 

6     14 

Cummington, 

3-00 

5  45 

6      5 

Easthampton, 

2-40 

7  81 

9      3 

Enfield,      . 

2-41 

9  93 

6     16 

Goshen, 

3-49 

7  14 

6     17 

Granby, 

3-82 

12  26 

7     10 

Greenwich, 

3-36 

9  70 

6       1 

Hadley, 

2-35 

7  75 

7     12 

Hatfield,     . 

2-04 

6  64 

7     13 

Huntington, 

2-57 

6  25 

6      8 

Middlefield,  '      . 

2-13 

5  76 

6      - 

Northampton, 

3-50 

12  39 

9     18 

Pelham, 

4-82 

7  75 

6      - 

Plainfield,  . 

3-05 

7  45 

6      - 

Prescott,     . 

4-20 

10  17 

6      - 

South  Hadley, 

3-44 

9  67 

8     14 

Southampton, 

3-46 

8  29 

7     13 

Ware, 

4-32 

8  38 

7     14 

Westhampton, 

4-20 

10  58 

7     15 

Williamsburg,     . 

2-20 

5  68 

8      6 

Worthington, 

2-75 

5  98 

6      9 

Average, 

* 

• 

1.003-14 

$9  33 

7     16 

MIDDLESEX   COUNTY. 


Acton, 

Arlington, 

Ashby, 


$002-40 
2-76 
2-44 
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MIDDLESEX    COUNTY— Continued. 
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Ashland 

$003-10 

$10  15 

7     13 

Bedford,     . 

2-21 

8  46 

7     16 

Belmont,    . 

2-52 

22  53 

10      - 

Billerica,    . 

1-79 

7  32 

7     16 

Box  borough, 

3-03 

10  88 

6     10 

Brighton,    . 

1-92 

20  31 

10      5 

Burlington, 

2-21 

10  68 

6      4 

Cambridge, 

2-36 

13  72 

10      - 

Carlisle, 

2-19 

7  39 

6      - 

Charlestown, 

2-83 

14  81 

10     10 

Chelmsford, 

1-93 

6  51 

6     17 

Concord,     . 

2-52 

12  59 

9      6 

Dracut, 

2-23 

7  83 

6      3 

Dunstable,. 

2-76 

9  41 

6     10 

Everett, 

2-55 

14  35 

10     10 

Framingham, 

3-38 

16  66 

8     11 

Groton, 

3-78 

8  01 

7      5 

Holliston,    . 

3-41 

9  02 

8      8 

Hopkinton, 

4-45 

8  36 

8      5 

Hudson, 

3-59 

7  38 

8      8 

Lexington, 

3-01 

21  21 

9     14 

Lincoln, 

2-57 

11  48 

8      5 

Littleton,    . 

2-35 

8  33 

6     19 

Lowell, 

3-15 

13  65 

10     10 

Maiden,      . 

2-66 

13  41 

10      5 

Marlborough, 

5-09 

8  52 

8    17 

Med  ford,     . 

3-17 

17  67 

10      8 

Melrose,      . 

2-91 

12  77 

10      - 

Natick, 

3-82 

8  33 

8      7 

Newton, 

2-78 

22  63 

9     12 

North  Reading, . 

2-73 

7  86 

7     15 

Pepperell,  . 

1-39 

4  29 

6     00 

Reading,     . 

3-78 

12  80 

9      2 

Sherborn,  . 

2-26 

9  57 

7      3 

Shirley, 

2-38 

6  53 

6      - 

Somerville, 

2-90 

18  07 

10     10 

Stoneham,  . 

3-50 

11  07 

9      8 

Stow, . 

2-61 

5  17 

8      - 

Sudbury,    . 

2-98 

7  39 

8      4 

Tewksbury, 

1-98 

7  84 

8     15 

Townsend, 

4-09 

8  06 

6      - 

Tyngsborougb, 

3-47 

9  81 

4    16 

Wakefield,. 

2-64 

10  18 

10      - 

Waltham,   . 

3-18 

17  77 

10      1 

Watertown, 

2-50 

15  98 

9      - 

Way  land,  . 

3-17 

8  44 

8      8 

Weslford,  . 

2-62 

7  11 

8      - 
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MIDDLESEX   COUNTY— Concluded. 


CITY    OR    TOWN. 


C.  -  2      ~ 
o  ~       -  .2 


a)  -c  , 


£  2  "  I  « 
a  5  p.  M  > 


.o    ?    «  ri 


a  ,£3 


Weston, 
Wilmington, 
Winchester, 
Woburn,     . 


Average, 


Bellingham, 
Braintree,  . 
Brookline,  . 
Canton, 
Cohasset,    . 
Dedham,     . 
Dover, 
Foxborougb, 
Franklin,    . 
Hyde  Park, 
Medfield,    . 
Medway,    . 
Milton, 
Needham,  . 
Norfolk, 
Quincy,      . 
Randolph,  . 
Sharon, 
Stoughton,. 
Walpole,     . 
West  Roxbury, 
Weymouth, 
Wrentbam, 

Average, 


1002-65 
2-07 
2-64 

2-48 


$.002-73 


$15  98 

7  12 

15  20 

10  47 

113  17 


91 

6  81 
25  83 

8  56 

8  77 

13  54 

7  34 
63 

7  89 

15  79 

5  43 

9  17 
21  46 

14  51 
9  01 

11  44 

7  21 

5  96 

7  09 

11  39 

18  40 

10  51 

9  84 


Mos.  Days. 

9  5 

6  13 

9  7 

9  - 


8     19 


NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 

Nantucket, 

1  004-39 

112  21 

10 

6 

NORFOLK    COUNTY. 

7  10 

8  17 
10  - 

9  18 
10  - 
10  2 

6  18 
8  10 

7  12 
10  4 


5  18 

7  17 

9  5 

9  10 

7  10 

10  15 

9  15 

9  - 


10      - 
9     14 

7     14 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


Abington,  . 
Bridgewater, 


$.003-34 
4-23 


8     13 

8    15 
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PLYMOUTH   COUNTY— Continued. 


CITY    OR    TOWN 

Number  of  mills  to 
the  dollar  appro- 
priated to  public 
schools,    on     the 
Valuation  of  1871. 

Expended  for  each 
child    between    5 
and   15    years   of 
age,  1870-71. 

°  ? 

^   a 

tc   o 

i  •* 

Mos.    Days. 

Carver, 

1.002-11 

15  67 

6      6 

Duxbury,   . 

1-93 

4  80 

7     19 

East  Bridgewater, 

4-13 

8  64 

8     lY 

Halifax, 

3-17 

8  47 

6     15 

Hanover,    . 

3-22 

8  38 

9      - 

Hanson, 

3-27 

7  21 

7     14 

Hingham,  . 

2-26 

8  27 

10     15 

Hull, . 

1-22 

8  54 

9      - 

Kingston,   . 

2-89 

10  64 

9      5 

Lakeville,  . 

3-50 

8  24 

6      - 

Marion, 

2-39 

5  21 

6      5 

Marshfield, 

3-00 

7  80 

8     10 

Mattapoisett, 
Middleborough,  . 

2-24 
3-24 

4  35 

7  07 

6      - 
8      4 

North  Bridgewater, 

4-02 

8  97 

8     10 

Pembroke, . 

3-18 

6  52 

8     10 

Plymouth,  . 

4-50 

12  70 

9       9 

Rochester, . 

3-08 
2-42 

5  29 

6  38 

6  9 

7  7 

Scituate,     . 

2-77 

6  21 

9     10 

South  Scituate,  . 

2-34 

6  87 

9     11 

"Wareham, . 

4-00 

6  40 

6     14 

West  Bridgewater, 

• 

3-92 

7  96 

8      - 

Average, 

• 

1003-34 

$7  99 

8      5 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


Boston,*     ...'.... 

Chelsea, 

Revere, 

Winthrop, 

1001-48 
3-19 
2-54 
2-31 

$19  57 

14  12 
11  29 

10     16 

10     10 

10     10 

8      3 

Average, 

$.001-52 

$19  16 

10     14 

WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


Ashburnham, 

$.003-07 

$7  41 

6      5 

Athol, 

1-95 

7  89 

7     12 

Auburn, 

2-35 

5  38 

6      2 

Barre, 

2-31 

9  51 

6     17 

Berlin, 

2-40 

4  57 

6     15 

*  Including  Rosbury  and  Dorchester. 
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O     •     O    aj      • 

^    in    <i_ 

tM 

!ls5S 

o            O 

_      ■ 

"    S   3          " 

o)     oj     m 

£  ^ 

E " :  §  ° 

Ui      S     03       , 

O      P      <y     ^ 

"Sj    CO 

t-    O    '-'    r- 

'^  %    >>  "7 

S    c 

CITT    OR    TOWN. 

O  ^           '  S, 

'^     -^     v.^     ^ 

^  *^ 

^^    O  '^  ^   *- 

■^    .«    "^    S 

S  2  _    - 

to    o 

C3      O 

s^-e€^ 

c  .a    c    u> 

fe  -g 

a  C   p.  m  h^ 

X    o    a    « 

>     m 

521 

M 

•< 

Mos.    Days. 

Blackstone, 

$.003-03 

$6    47 

8     10 

Bolton, 

2-25 

6  82 

7     10 

Boylston,    . 

2-32 

7  79 

6     16 

Brookfield, 

3-50 

9  01 

7     11 

Charlton,    . 

3-06- 

9  97 

7     10 

Clinton, 

2-74 

7  82 

9       8 

Dana, 

3-68 

6  62 

6      2 

Douo-las,     . 

3-67 

8  43 

6     14 

Dudley, 

4-31 

7  02 

8      7 

Fitchburg, . 

1-90 

9  98 

8    00 

Gardner,    . 

2-11 

5  86 

6     00 

Grafton, 

3-99 

7  20 

8     10 

Hardwick, . 

2-89 

8  04 

6     16 

Harvard,    . 

2-64 

8  57 

6      - 

Holden, 

2-80 

7  46 

6      4 

Hubbardston, 

2-74 

8  90 

5     19 

Lancaster, . 

1-92 

13  12 

7      3 

Leicester,  . 

2-50 

10  27 

8     10 

Leominster, 

2-34 

10  87 

7      8 

Lunenburg, 

3-13 

11  30 

5     19 

Mendon,     . 

2-57 

6  85 

6      9 

Milford,      . 

3-34 

6  68 

8     18 

Millbury,    . 

3-12 

6  19 

8      8 

New  Braintree, 

2-66 

11  81 

6      - 

Northborough, 

2-48 

11  29 

8      2 

Nortbbridge, 

3-18 

6  48 

8     12 

North  Brookfielc 

J 

2-93 

6  36 

7     18 

Oakham,    . 

3-45 

8  44 

6      - 

Oxford, 

3-65 

8  21 

7     15 

Paxton, 

2-40 

6  67 

6      - 

Petersham, 

2-46 

7  56 

6      - 

Phillipston, 

3-46 

6  29 

4     10 

Princeton, . 

1-90 

7  47 

6      - 

Royalston,  . 

2-06 

6  17 

6      - 

Rutland,     . 

3-13 

6  70 

6      - 

Shrewsbury, 

2-40 

9  12 

7      5 

Southborough, 

3-28 

9  70 

8  .19 

Southbridge, 

3-11 

6  37 

7     17 

Spencer,     . 

2-25 

6  18 

7      7 

Sterling,     . 

1-80 

6  71 

6      - 

Sturbridge, 

2-22 

7  01 

5     18 

Sutton, 

2-90 

6  55 

6     12 

Templeton, 

3-46 

7  72- 

6      4 

Upton, 

3-40 

7  83 

6      4 

Uxbridge,  . 

2-94 

8  06 

7     14 

Warren,     . 

3-15 

9  18 

8      8 

Webster,    . 

2-82 

5  36 

8     15 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Concluded. 


CITY    OK    TOWN, 


S  a  2       '-' 

"    I.    o    ° 
o  3  ■"     ,  o 

<-  °  V-.  —  '^ 

a)  T3  ^  o  a 

£  ,S  -E  I  J3 


M  2 


<i 


Westborough,     . 
West  Boylston,  . 
West  Brookfield, 
Westminster, 
Winchendon, 
Worcester, 


Average,     . 
Averages  for  State, 


002-93 
2-94 
3-20 
3-29 
2-65 
2-53 


$8  56 

5  45 

6  74 
9  72 
8  06 

12  84 


Mo8.  Days. 

7  12 

7  - 

7  6 

6  - 

6  9 

10  5 


1.002-65 
1.002-19 


$8  73 

$11  78 


7  8 

8  9 
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[C.] 

Showing,  1st,  the  valuation  of  each  town  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  year  1871;  2d,  the  amount  of  a  half  mill  tax  on  such  valuation; 
3d,  the  amount  to  be  received  by  each  town  on  a  distribution  of  the 
avails  of  said  tax  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  therein 
between  5  and  15  years,  according  to  the  returns  of  1870-1. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


Amount  of  alialf 

Amount  received 

CITY   OR   TOWN. 

Valuation-lSTl. 

mill  tax. 

bj'  Town. 

Amount  of  Gain. 

Barnstable,  . 

$2,450,510  00 

11,225  25 

■  $2,380  65 

$1,155  40 

Brewster,     . 

661,890  00 

330  94 

710  16 

379  22 

Chatham,     . 

848,162  00 

424  08 

1,460  67 

1,036  59 

Dennis, 

1,299,988  00 

649  99 

2,022  88 

1,372  89 

Eastham, 

188,177  00 

94  08 

317  42 

223  34 

Falmouth,    . 

1,096,788  00 

548  39 

1,092  14 

543  75 

Harwich, 

1,070,850  00 

535  42 

2,178  90 

1,643  48 

Mashpee, 

101,307  00 

50  65 

156  02 

105  37 

Orleans, 

444,624  00 

222  31 

642  91 

420  60 

Provineetown,      . 

1,876,173  00 

938  08 

1,982  53 

1,044  45 

Sandwich,    . 

1,305,750  00 

652  87 

1,977  15 

1,324  28 

Truro, . 

272,131  00 

136  06 

879  63 

743  57 

Wellfleet,     . 

838,516  00 

419  25 

1,140  56 

721  31 

Yarmouth,  . 

1,384,746  00 

692  37 

997  99 

305  62 

Total,       . 

113,839,612  00 

$6,919  74 

$17,939  61 

$11,019  87  „ 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


Adams, 

Alford, 

Becket, 

Cheshire, 

Clarksburg, . 

Dalton, 

Egremont,   . 

Florida, 

Gt.  Barrington, 

Hancock, 

Hinsdale, 

Lanesborough, 

Lee,     . 

Lenox, 

Monterey,    . 

Mt.  Washington, 


15,869,256  00 
296,321  00 
489,895  00 
874,485  00 

244.857  00 
938,632  00 
590,081  00 
205,037  00 

5,125,484  00 

480,793  00 

855,479  00 

766,776  00 

1,666,141  00 

1,252,823  00 

282.858  00 
99,330  00 


)2,934 

62 

148 

16 

244 

94 

437 

24 

122 

42 

469 

31 

295 

04 

102 

51 

2,562 

74 

240 

39 

427 

78 

383 

38 

833 

07 

626 

41 

141 

42 

49 

66 

15,783  88 
215  20 
887  70 
973  78 
379  29 
648  29 
470  75 
508  41 

2,431  76 
406  19 
876  94 
850  04 

2,469  42 
742  44 
406  19 
199  06 


$2,854  26 
67  04 
642  76 
536  54 
256  87 
178  98 
175  71 
405  90 
130  98* 
165  80 
449  16 
466  66 
1,636  35 
116  03 
264  77 
149  40 


*  Loss. 
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Amount  of  a  half 

Amount  received 

CITY  OR  TOWN. 

Valuation-18'71. 

mill  tax. 

tiy  Town. 

Amount  of  Gain. 

New  Ash  ford, 

$110,495  00 

$55  24 

$139  88 

$84  64 

N.  Marlborough,  . 

872,819  00 

436  40 

2,016  82 

1,580  42 

Otis,    . 

337,227  00 

168  61 

532  62 

364  01 

Peru,  . 

197,782  (10 

98  89 

266  31 

167  42 

Pittsfield, 

8,541,253  00 

4,270  62 

6,770  73 

2,500  11 

Richmond, 

551,414  00 

275  70 

575  66 

299  96 

Sandisfield, 

541,272  00 

270  63 

780  10 

509  47 

Savoy, 

282,586  00 

141  29 

486  89 

345  60 

Sheffield, 

1,205,560  00 

602  78 

1,307  34 

704  56 

Stockbridge, 

2,582,545  00 

1,291  27 

1,030  27 

261  00* 

Tyringham, 

278,261  00 

139  13 

320  11 

180  98 

Washington, 

305,699  00 

152  84 

449  26 

296  42 

W.  Stockbridge, . 

929,346  00 

464  67 

1,108  28 

643  61 

Williamstown, 

1,674,595  00 

837  29 

1,772  71 

935  42 

Windsor, 

297,053  00 

148  52 

387  36 

238  84 

Total, 

$38,746,155  00 

$19,372  97 

$36,198  68 

$17,217  69 

BRISTOL   COUNTY. 


Acushnet,    . 

$600,600  00 

$300  30 

$634  84 

$334  54 

Attleborough, 

2,848,258  00 

1,424  22 

3,260  28 

1,836  06 

Berkley, 

317,268  00 

158  63 

398  12 

239  49 

Dartmouth,  . 

1,880,750  00 

940  37 

1,721  60 

781  23 

DIghton, 

697,000  00 

348  50 

796  24 

447  74 

Easton, 

2,121,147  00 

1,060  57 

2,098  20 

1,037  63 

Fairhaven,  . 

1,385,788  00 

692  89 

1,385  35 

692  46 

Fall  River, 

29,141,117  00 

14,570  55 

15,674  63 

1,104  08 

Freetown, 

650,480  00 

325  24 

726  30 

401  06 

Mansfield, 

850,098  00 

425  04 

1,248  16 

823  12 

New  Bedfor 

i,      . 

22,960,251  00 

11,480  12 

10,160  13 

1,319  99* 

Norton, 

765,625  00 

382  81 

804  31 

421  50 

Raynham, 

1,577,023  OOf 

788  51 

898  46 

109  95 

Rehoboth, 

795,148  00 

397  57 

887  70 

490  13 

Seekonk, 

618,730  00 

309  36 

489  58 

180  22 

Somerset, 

883,163  00 

441  58 

1,065  24 

623  66 

Swansey, 

660,225  00 

330  11 

683  26 

353  15 

Taunton, 

16,104,869  00 

8,052  43 

9,336  99 

1,284  56 

Westport, 

1,383,900  00 

691  95 

1,474  12 

782  17 

Total, 

$86,241,440  00 

$43,120  75 

$53,743  51 

$11,942  75 

DUKES   COUNTY. 


Chilmark,    . 
Edgartown, . 


$292,013  00 
1,234,950  00 


$136  45 
251  40 


*  Loss.— Total  loss  for  Berkshire  County,  $391.98.    Total  loss  for  Bristol  County,  $1,319.99. 
t  Valuation  of  Raynham  erroneous  by  a  mistake  in  the  returns  of  the  assessors. 
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CITY  OK  TOWN. 

Valuation-lS-yi. 

Amount  of  a  half 
mill  tax. 

Amount  received 
by  Town. 

Amount  of  Gain. 

Gay  Head,  . 

Gosnold, 

Tisbury, 

111,014  00 

167,756  00 
626,150  00 

f  5  50 

83  87 
313  07 

$107    60 

51  11 

847  35 

1102   10 

32  76* 
534  28 

Total,       . 

12,331,883  00 

$1,165  91 

$2,157  38 

$1,024  23 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


Amesbury,  . 

$2,240,461  00 

$1,120  23 

$2,577  02 

$1,456  79 

Andover, 

2,498,246  00 

1,249  12 

1,850  72 

601  60 

Beverly, 

5,703,310  00 

2,851  65 

3,418  99 

567  34 

Boxford, 

835,250  00 

417  62 

443  85 

26  23 

Bradford, 

1,088,715  00 

544  35 

1,067  93 

523  58 

Danvers, 

2,953,100  00 

1,476  55 

3,222' 62 

1,746  07 

Essex, . 

862,838  00 

431  41 

1,GOO  68 

569  27 

Georgetown 

903,375  00 

451  68 

1,119  04 

667  36 

Gloucester, 

7,487,255  00 

3,743  62 

8,382  04 

4,638  42 

Groveland, 

798,393  00 

399  19 

903  84 

504  65 

Hamilton, 

476,895  00 

238  44 

349  70 

111  26 

Haverhill, 

9,375,800  00 

4,687  90 

5,826  54 

1,138  64 

Ipswich, 

1,656,053  00 

828  02 

1,538  68 

710  66 

Lawrence, 

18,551,843  00 

9,275  92 

13,035  74 

3,759  82 

Lynn,  . 

24,385,626  00 

12,192  81 

15,881  76 

3,688  95 

Lynnfield, 

652,703  00 

326  35 

333  56 

7  21 

Manchester, 

1,236,448  00 

618  22 

801  62 

183  40 

Marblehead, 

3,454,650  00 

1,727  32 

3,887  05 

2,159  73 

Methuen, 

1,924,759  00 

962  37 

1,417  63 

455  26 

Middleton,  . 

442,695  00 

221  34 

626  77 

405  43 

Nahant, 

5,883,183  00 

2,941  59 

255  55 

2,686  04* 

Newbury,     . 

'686,447  00 

343  22 

581  04 

237  82 

Newburyport, 

7,091,756  00 

3,545  87 

6,595  88 

3,050  01 

North  Andover,  . 

1,975,-526  00 

987  76 

1,388  04 

400  28 

Peabody, 

5,195,600  00 

2,597  80 

3,873  60 

1,275  SO  ' 

Koekport,    . 

1,600,820  00 

800  41 

2,197  73 

1,397  32 

Rowley, 

535,628  00 

267  81 

575  66 

307  85 

Salem, 

22,932,925  00 

11,466  46 

14,364  60 

2,898  14 

Salisbury,     . 

1,768,313  00 

884  15 

1,995  98 

1,111  83 

Saugus, 

1,500,845  00 

750  42 

1,253  54 

503  12 

Swampscott, 

2,102,873  00 

1,051  43 

928  05 

123  38* 

Topsfield,     . 

712,283  00 

356  14 

637  53 

281  39 

Wenham,     . 

472,475  00 

236  23 

446  54 

210  31 

West  Newbury,   . 

1,028,497  00 

514  24 

1,159  39 

645  15 

Total,       . 

• 

$141,015,586  00 

$70,507  64 

$103,938  91 

$36,240  69 

*  Loss.— Total  loss  for  Dukes  County,  $32.76.    Total  loss  for  Essex  County,  $2,809  42. 
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Amount  of  a  half 

Amount  received 

CITY  OR  TOWN. 

Valuation— 1871. 

mill  tax. 

by  Town. 

Amount  of  Gain. 

Aslifield, 

I$532,632  00 

$266  31 

$575  66 

$309  35 

Bernardston, 

424,557  00 

212  27 

419  64 

207  37 

Buckland,    . 

581,828  00 

290  91 

1,073  31 

782  40 

Charlemoat, 

373,335  00 

186  66 

519  17 

332  51 

Coleraine,    . 

699,529  00 

349  76 

841  97 

492  21 

Conway, 

830,189  00 

415  09 

728  99 

313  90 

Deerfield,     . 

1,258,643  00 

629  32 

1,619  38 

990  06 

Erving, 

295,891  00 

147  94 

282  45 

134  51 

Gill,     . 

465,979  00 

232  98 

328  18 

95  20 

Greenfield,  . 

2,187,943  00 

1,093  97 

1,756  57 

662  60 

Hawley, 

173,259  00 

86  62 

349  70 

263  08 

Heath, 

256,568  00 

128  28 

295  90 

167  62 

Leverett, 

348,935  00 

174  46 

392  74 

218  28 

Leyden, 

229,284  00 

114  64 

309  35 

194  71 

Monroe, 

50,216  00 

25  10 

110  29 

85  19 

Montague,   . 

1,128,111  00 

564  05 

1,159  39 

595  34 

New  Salem, 

334,316  00 

167  15 

425  02 

257  87 

Northfield,   . 

707,945  00 

353  97 

1,022  20 

668  23 

Orange, 

1,102,980  00 

551  49 

1,067-93 

5l6  44 

Rowe, . 

178,951  00 

89  47 

368  53 

279  06 

Shelburne,  . 

861,619  00 

430  80 

944  19 

513  39 

Shutesbury, 

200,490  00 

100  24 

293  21 

192  97 

Sunderland, 

465,232  00 

232  61 

443  85 

211  24 

Warwick,     . 

226,307  00 

113  15 

333  56 

220  41 

Wendell,      . 

200,768  00 

100  38 

212  51 

112  18 

Whately,     . 

723,087  00 

361  54 

449  23 

87  69 

Total, 

114,838,594  00 

17,419  16 

$16,322  92 

$8,903  76 

HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 


Agawam, 

$940,348  00 

$470  27 

$965  71 

$495  44 

Blandford,   . 

528,620  00 

264  31 

602  56 

338  25 

Brimfield,     . 

643,258  00 

321  62 

586  42 

264  80 

Chester, 

496,282  00 

248  14 

648  29 

400  15 

Chicopee,     . 

4,064,782  00 

2,032  39 

4,745  16 

2,712  77 

Granville,    . 

463,931  00 

231  96 

616  01 

384  05 

Holland, 

150,504  00 

75  25 

225  96 

150  71 

Holyoke, 

6,640,385  00 

3,320  19 

5,218  60 

1,898  41 

Longmeadow, 

918,155  00 

459  07 

718  23 

259  16 

Ludlow, 

494,650  00 

247  32 

626  77 

379  45 

Monson, 

1,207,596  00 

603  79 

1,457  98 

854  19 

Montgomery, 

152,800  00 

76  40 

185  61 

109  21 

Palmer, 

1,335,094  00 

667  54 

2,087  44 

1,419  90 

Russell, 

274,989  00 

137  49 

365  84 

228  35 

Southwick,  . 

593,620  00 

296  81 

653  67 

356  86 

Springfield, . 

27,551,970  00 

13,775  98 

11,384  08 

2,391  90* 

Tolland,       . 

294,502  00 

147  25 

309  35 

162  10 

*  Loss. 
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CITY   OR   TOWK. 

Valuation— 18^1. 

Amount  of  a  half 
mill  tax. 

Amount  received 
by  Town. 

Amount  of  Gain. 

Wales, 
Westfield,    . 
W.  Springfield,    • 
Wilbraham, 

$366,486  00 

5,412,819  00 

1,983,978  00 

843,885  00 

$183  24 

2,706  40 

991  98 

421  94 

$363  15 
3,042  39 
1,1.59  39 
1,124  42 

$179   91 
335  99 
167  41 

702  48 

Total, 

$55,358,654  00 

$27,679  34 

$37,087  03 

$11,799  59 

HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 


Amherst, 

$2,813,464  00 

$1,406  73 

$1,778  09 

$371  36 

Belchertown, 

1,076,676  00 

538  33 

1,210  50 

672  17 

Chesterfield, 

382,574  00 

191  28 

414  26 

222  98 

Cummington, 

398,864  00 

199  43 

591  80 

392  37 

Easthampton, 

2,495,771  10 

1,247  88 

2,065  92 

818  04 

Enfield, 

620,125  00 

310  06 

406  19 

96  13 

Goshen, 

143,000  00 

71  50 

188  30 

116  80 

Granby, 

501,103  00 

250  55 

422  33 

171  78 

Greenwich, . 

297,455  00 

148  72 

277  07 

128  35 

Hadley,        . 

1,400,144  00 

700  07 

1,145  94 

445  87 

Hatfield, 

1,222,982  00 

611  49 

1,011  44 

399  95 

Huntington, 

544,484  00 

272  24 

602  56 

330  32 

Middlefield, 

421,510  00 

210  75 

462  68 

251  93 

Northampton, 

6,868,433  00 

3,434  21 

5,226  67 

1,792  46 

Pelham, 

207,360  00 

103  68 

347  01 

243  33 

Plainfield,    . 

229,260  00 

114  63 

252  86 

138  23 

Prescott, 

213,798  00 

106  89 

247  48 

140  59 

South  Hadley, 

1,451,847  00 

■  725  94 

1,433  77 

707  83 

Southampton, 

533,329  00 

266  66 

599  87 

333  21 

Ware, . 

1,618,880  00 

809  44 

2,305  33 

1,495  89 

Westhampton, 

342,400  00 

171  20 

368  53 

197  33 

Williamsburg, 

1,357,826  00 

678  91 

1,420  32 

741  41 

Worthington, 

362,765  00 

181  38 

529  93 

348  55 

Total, 

$25,504,050  00 

$12,751  97 

$23,308  85 

$10,556  88 

MIDDLESEX   COUNTY. 


Acton, 

$968,317  00 

$484  05 

$817  76 

$333  7i 

Arlington, 

4,148,440  00 

2,074  22 

1,815  75 

258  47* 

Ash  by. 

496,780  00 

248  39 

538  00 

289  61 

Ashland, 

1,288,732  00 

644  36 

1,059  86 

415  50 

Ayer,^  • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bedford, 

587,337  00 

293  66 

435  78 

142  12 

Belmont, 

2,431,166  00 

1,215  58 

734  37 

481  21* 

Billerica, 

1,446,158  00 

723  07 

954  95 

231  88 

Boxborough, 

247,214  00 

123  60 

185  61 

62  01 

*  Loss.— Total  loss  for  Hampden  County,  $2,391.90. 


1  Included  in  Qroton. 
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Amount  (if  a  half 

Amount  received 

CITY  OR  TOWN. 

Valuation— ISri. 

mill  tax. 

by  Town. 

Amount  of  Gain. 

Brighton,     . 

^8,954,732  00 

$4,477  36 

$2,278  43 

$2,198  93* 

Burlington, . 

497,678  00 

248  83 

277  07 

28  24 

Cambridge, . 

46,859,800  00 

23,429  90 

21,751  34 

1,678  56* 

Carlisle, 

387,,574  00 

193  78 

309  35 

115  57 

Charlestown, 

31,866,660  00 

15,933  33 

16,357  89 

424  56 

Chelmsford, 

1,551, 'J33  00 

775  61 

1,240  09 

464  48 

Concord, 

2,094,025  00 

1,047  01 

1,132  49 

85  48 

Dracut, 

1,343,997  00 

671  99 

1,030  27 

358  28 

Dunstable,   . 

289,407  00 

144  70 

228  65 

83  95 

Everett, 

2,423,232  00 

1,211  61 

1,162  08 

49  53* 

Framingham, 

3,661,.570  00 

1,830  78 

2,001  36 

170  58 

Groton, 

2,482.730  00 

1,241  36 

2,014  81 

773  45 

Holliston,     . 

1,759,122  00 

879  56 

1,788  85 

9C9  29 

Hopkinton,  . 

2,(>20,882  00 

1,010  44 

2,894  44 

1,884  00 

Hudson, 

1,392,741  00 

696  37 

1,821  13 

1,124  76 

Lexington,  . 

2,324,754  00 

1,162  37 

887  70 

274  67* 

Lincoln, 

659,082  00 

329  54 

398  12 

68  58 

Littleton,     . 

723,175  00 

361  58 

548  76 

187  18 

Lowell, 

27,811,3.53  00 

13,905  67 

17,315  53 

3,409  86 

Maiden, 

7,119,058  00 

3,559  52 

3,811  72 

252  20 

Marlborough, 

3,141,531  00 

1,570  76 

5,049  13 

3,478  37 

Maynard,^    . 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Medford,      . 

6,351,399  00 

3,175  69 

3,004  73 

170  96* 

Melrose, 

2,812,756  00 

1,406  37 

2,726  98 

1,320  61 

Natick, 

3,114,300  00 

1,552  15 

3,841  32 

2,289  17 

Newton, 

19,386,013  00 

9,693  00 

6,418  34 

3,274  66* 

North  Reading,    . 

512,736  00 

256  36 

478  82 

222  46 

Pepperell,    . 

1,111,415  00 

555  70 

968  40 

412  70 

Reading, 

1,850,6,53  00 

925  32 

1,471  43 

546  11 

Sherborn,     . 

882,325  00 

441  16 

562  21 

121  05 

Shirley, 

840,037  00 

420  01 

823  14 

403  13 

Somerville,  . 

15,775,000  00 

7,887  50 

6,913  30 

974  20* 

Stoneham,    . 

2,48.5,110  00 

1,242  55 

2,125  10 

882  55 

Stow,  . 

764,-539  00 

382  16 

1,041  03 

658  87 

Sudbury, 

939,290  00 

469  64 

1,019  51 

549  87 

Tewksbury, 

908,415  00 

454  20 

650  98 

196  78 

Townsend,  . 

732,431  00 

366  21 

1,000  68 

634  47 

Tyngsborough,     . 

301,918  00 

150  95 

287  83 

136  88 

Wakefield,  . 

2,830,746  00 

1,415  37 

1,982  53 

567  16 

Waltham,     . 

7,914,660  00 

3,9.57  33 

3,819  80 

137  53* 

Watertown, 

5,.598,140  00 

2,799  07 

2,356  44 

442  63* 

Wayland,     . 

629,714  00 

314  85 

6.37  53 

322  68 

Westford,     . 

952,778  00 

476  38 

989  92 

513  54 

Weston, 

1,178,450  00 

589  22 

527  24 

61  98* 

Wilmington, 

518,509  00 

259  25 

406  19 

146  94 

Winchester, 

3,404,626  00 

1.702  31 

1,592  48 

109  83* 

Woburn, 

7,780,398  00 

3,890  19 

4,960  36 

1,070  17 

Total, 

$251,556,838  00 

-1125,271  94 

1141,447  58 

$26,288  80 

*  Loss.— Total  loss  for  Middlesex  County,  $9,670  53. 
22 


1  Included  in  other  Towns. 
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CITY  OR  TOWN. 

Valuation— IS'Jl. 

Amount  of  a  half 
mill  tax. 

Amount  received 
by  Town. 

Amount  of  Gain. 

Nantucket,  . 

$1,822,428  00 

$911  21 

$1,761  95 

$850  74 

NORFOLK   COUNTY. 


Bellingham, 

$520,820  00 

$260  41 

116581  04 

$320  63 

Braintree,    . 

1,983,950  00 

991  97 

2,369  89 

1,377  92 

Brook  line, 

20,879,700  00 

10,439  85 

2,967  07 

7,472  78* 

Canton, 

2,568,795  00 

1,284  39 

2,515  15 

1,230  76 

Cohasset, 

1,895,578  00 

947  78 

1,226  64 

278  86 

Dedham, 

5,816,837  00 

2,908  41 

3,817  11 

908  70 

Dover, 

360,788  00 

180  39 

357  77 

177  38 

Foxborougb 

1,496,509  00 

748  25 

1,460  67 

712  42 

Franklin, 

1,586,400  00 

793  20 

1,363  83 

570  63 

Hyde  Park, 

5,955,925  00 

2,977  96 

2,555  50 

422  46* 

Med  field, 

791,528  00 

395  76 

594  49 

198  73 

Medway, 

1,492,570  00 

746  28 

1,614  00 

867  72 

Milton, 

5,029,400  00 

2,514  70 

1,253  54 

1,261  16* 

Needham, 

3,001,530  00 

1,500  76 

1,853  42 

352  66 

Norfolk, 

454,057  00 

227  02 

597  18 

370  16 

Quincy, 

5,345,600  00 

2,672  80 

4,131  84 

1,459  04 

Randolph, 

1,985,970  00 

992  98 

3,728  34 

2,735  36 

Sharon, 

804,374  00 

402  18 

798  93 

396  75 

Stoiighton, 

2,410,475  00 

1,205  23 

3,034  32 

1,829  09 

Walpole, 

1,18.5,159  00 

592  57 

1,062  55 

469  98 

West  Roxburv,    . 

14,226,300  00 

7,113  15 

4,384  70 

2,728  45* 

Weymouth, 

4,866,000  00 

2,433  00 

5,119  07 

2,686  07 

Wrentliam, . 

1,104,602  00 

552  30 

1,153  96 

601  66 

Total, 

• 

$85,762,867  00 

$42,881  34 

$48,541  01 

$17,544  52 

PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


Abington,    . 

$4,186,109  00 

$2,093  05 

$5,743  15 

$3,650  10 

Bridgewater, 

1,843,029  00 

921  51 

1,818  44 

896  93 

Carver, 

•  520,417  00 

260  20 

521  86 

261  66 

Duxbury,     . 

1,034,000  00 

517  00 

1,121  73 

604  73 

E.  Bridgewater,  . 

1,211,050  00 

605  52 

1,557  51 

951  99 

Halifax, 

315,346  00 

157  67 

317  42 

159  75 

Hanover, 

838,719  00 

419  35 

866  18 

446  88 

Hanson, 

458,221  00 

229  11 

559  52 

330  41 

Hingham,     . 

2,871,279  00 

1,435  63 

2,108  96 

673  33 

Hull,    . 

286,087  00 

143  04 

110  29 

32  75* 

Kingston, 

1,036.421  00 

518  21 

777  41 

259  20 

Lakeville,    . 

482,733  00 

241  36 

551  45 

310  09 

Marion, 

418,033  00 

209  01 

516  48 

307  47 

Marshfield,  . 

767,716  00 

383  85 

793  55 

409  70 

♦  Loss.— Total  loss  for  Norfolk  County,  $11,884.8 
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Amount  of  a  half 

Amount  received 

CITY  OR  TOWN. 

Valuation-lSTl. 

mm  tax. 

.by  Town. 

Amount  of  Gain. 

Mattapoisett, 

$535,148  00 

$267  57 

$742  44 

$474  87 

Middlebovough,    . 

2,159,770  00 

1.079  88 

2,663  10 

1,583  22 

N.  Bri(lo;ewater,  . 

3,543,719  00 

1,771  85 

4,271  91 

2,500  06 

Pembroke,  • 

566,120  00 

283  06 

742  44 

459  38 

Plymouth,    . 

3,223,800  00 

1,611  90 

3,071  98 

1,460  08 

Plympton,    . 

292,459  00 

146  22 

457  30 

311  08 

Rochester,    . 

496,520  00 

248  26 

505  72 

257  46 

Scituate, 

1,047,447  00 

523  72 

1,256  23 

732  51 

South  Scituate,    . 

852,632  00 

426  31 

782  79 

356  48 

Wareham,    . 

998,950  00 

499  47 

1,681  25 

1,181  78 

W.  Bridgewater, . 

765,338  00 

382  61 

1,014  13 

631  52 

Total,       . 

$30,751,063  00 

$15,375  36 

$34,553  24 

$19,210  63 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


Boston, 
Chelsea, 

Revere,        .      ■  . 
Winthrop,    . 

$612,663,550  00 

13,344,940  00 

1,063,500  00 

604,584  00 

$306,331  77 

6,672  47 

531  75 

302  29 

$124,549  69 

8,355  14 

365  84 

333  56 

$181,782  08* 
1,682  67 
165  91* 
31  27 

Total, 

$627,676,574  00 

$313,838  28 

$133,604  23 

$1,713  94 

WORCESTER   COUNTY. 


Ashburnham, 

$976,258  00 

$488  12 

$1,089  45 

$601  33 

Athol, . 

2,341,435  00 

1,170  71 

1,557  51 

386  80 

Auburn, 

509,605  00 

254  80 

599  87 

345  07 

Barre, . 

1,754,468  00 

877  23 

1,145  94 

268  71 

Berlin, 

416,200  00 

208  10 

589  11 

381  01 

Blackstone, 

2,142,215  00 

1,071  10 

2,802  98 

1,731  88 

Bolton, 

534,221  00 

267  11 

473  44 

206  33 

Boylston, 

516,900  00 

258  45 

414  26 

155  81 

Brookfield, 

1,113,924  00 

556  96 

1,164  77 

607  81 

Charlton, 

980,850  00 

490  42 

809  69 

319  27 

Clinton, 

3,045,670  00 

1,522  83 

2,875  61 

1,352  78 

Dana, 

271,869  00 

135  93 

406  19 

270  26 

Douglas, 

952,727  00 

476  36 

1,116  35 

639  99 

Dudley, 

975,009  00 

487  50 

1,608  62 

1,121  12 

Fitchburg, 

11,067,361  00 

5,533  68 

5,662  45 

128  77 

Gardner, 

1,799,249  00 

899  62 

1,743  12 

843  50 

Grafton, 

1,704,500  00 

852  25 

2,542  05 

1,689  80 

Hardwick, 

1,035,330  00 

517  66 

1,035  65 

517  99 

Harvard, 

909,509  00 

454  75 

753  20 

298  45 

Holden, 

963,155  00 

481  57 

973  78 

492  21 

Hubbardston, 

913,847  00 

456  92 

755  89 

298  97 

*  Loss.— Total  loss  for  Plymouth  County,  $32,75.    Total  loss  for  Suffolk  County,  $181,947.8 
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Amount  of  a  half 

Amount  received 

CITY  OR  TOWN. 

Valuation-18'71. 

mill  tax. 

by  Town. 

Amount  of  Gain. 

Lancaster,    . 

12,185,885  00 

11,092   94 

$860  80 

$232  14* 

Leicester, 

1,888,840  00 

944  42 

1,237  40 

292  98 

Leominster, 

2,825,673  00 

1,412  83 

1,632  83 

L'20  00 

Lunenburg, 

695,774  00 

347  88 

559  52 

211  64 

Mendon, 

641,254  00 

320  62 

648  29 

327  67 

Milford, 

4,794,496  00 

2,397  24 

6,445  24 

4,048  00 

Millbury, 

1,923,622  00 

961  81 

2,609  30 

1,647  49 

New  Braintree,    . 

590,430  00 

295  21 

357  77 

62  56 

Northborough, 

1,210,017  00 

605  00 

761  27 

156  27 

Northbridge, 

1,635,682  00 

817  84 

2,157  38 

1,339  54 

N.  Brookfield,      . 

1,708,310  00 

854  15 

2,114  34 

1,260  19 

Oakham, 

377,256  00 

188  62 

414  26 

225  64 

Oxford, 

1,233,355  00 

616  67 

1,474  12 

857  45 

Paxton, 

333,450  00 

166  72 

322  80 

156  08 

Petersham, 

732,370  00 

366  18 

640  22 

274  04 

Phillipston, 

289,018  00 

144  50 

427  71 

283  21 

Princeton, 

896,357  00 

448  17 

637  53 

189  36 

Royalston, 

726,189  00 

363  09 

653  67 

290  58 

Rutland, 

513,428  00 

256  71 

645  60 

388  89 

Shrewsbury, 

1,081,100  00 

540  55 

766  65 

226  10 

Southborough, 

1,371,818  00 

685  90 

1,248  16 

562  26 

Southbridge, 

2,383,180  00 

1,191  59 

3,123  09 

1,931  50 

Spencer, 

2,223,740  00 

1,111  87 

2,176  21 

1,064  34 

Sterling, 

1,108,733  00 

554  36 

801  62 

247  26 

Sturbridge, 

992,537  00 

496  26 

844  66 

348  40 

Sutton, 

1,205,451  00 

602  72 

1,436  46 

833  74 

Templeton, 

1,099,764  00 

549  88 

1,323  48 

773  60 

Upton, 

814,488  00 

407  24 

952  26 

545  02 

Uxbridge, 

1,698,450  00 

849  22 

1,743  12 

893  90 

Warren, 

1,427,625  00 

713  81 

1,318  10 

604  29 

Webster, 

1,700,662  00 

850  33 

2,410  24 

1,559  91 

Westborougli, 

1,994,024  00 

997  01 

1,831  89 

,834  88 

West  Bovlston,    . 

1,021,170  00 

510  58 

1,479  50 

968  92 

West  Brookfield,. 

781,800  00 

390  90 

997  99 

607  09 

Westminster, 

850,442  00 

425  22 

774  72 

349  50 

Winchendon, 

1,884,000  00 

942  00 

1,667  80 

725  80 

Worcester,  . 

38,141,250  00 

19,070  62 

20,226  11 

1,155  49 

Total, 

• 

1121,905,942  00 

^61,452  73 

$99,842  04 

$39,121  35 

Amount  of  a  half 
mill  tax. 


So.  between 
5  and  15. 


Amount  to 
each  child. 


State, 


[,497,351,686  00 


$748,675  84 


278,249 


$2  69 


»  Loss —Total  loss  for  Worcester  County,  S232.14. 
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BARNSTABLE     COUNTY. 


BARNSTABLE. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  to  parents  and  teachers  seem  to  be  called 
for.  Few  deny  the  right  or  expediency  of  a  compulsory  support  of 
education.  But  there  are  too  many  who  deny  the  right  to  compel  at- 
tendance. The  exercise  of  the  former  power  is  comparatively  useless 
without  the  exercise  of  the  latter.  The  same  law  of  public  necessity 
rules  in  both  cases.  The  want  of  punctuality  which  reduces  the  aver- 
age attendance  to  75  per  cent,  or  less,  as  in  some  of  the  schools,  is  an 
evil  which  demands  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  Nothing  but  sick- 
ness should  be  an  excuse.  Absenteeism  takes  the  scholar  from  his 
class,  retards  his  progress,  subjects  the  teacher  to  additional  labor, 
and  deprives  other  scholars  of  the  advantages  which  they  would  other- 
wise enjoy.     Let  the  truant  law  be  enforced. 

For  the  Committee. — Nath'l  Hinckley,  Chairman ;  Charles  F.  George,  Secretary. 

DENNIS. 

We  are  all  of  us  aware  that  there  are  some  branches  taught  in  all 
our  schools,  that  require  the  use  of  apparatus  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  and  even  though  the  lesson  be  perfectly  learned,  the  knowledge 
of  the  pupil  must  be  very  vague  without  such  illustration ;  yet  the 
blackboard  is,  in  many  instances,  the  only  thing  in  the  room  that  can 
be  used  for  any  kind  of  illustration,  although  a  few  of  the  rooms  are 
furnished  with  globes  and  maps,  by  means  of  private  contribution. 
We  trust  some  action  will  be  taken  by  which  each  room  may  have  at 
least  a  globe  and  other  necessary  apparatus. 
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•  But  one  other  inexplicable  feature  in  some  of  our  schools  ought  to 
be  noticed  here.  It  is  that  so  large  a  number  of  those  who  ought  to 
be  pupils  are  not  foimd  in  the  school-room  at  all,  and  some  of  them 
are  the  very  ones  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  the  benefit  of  our  free 
schools.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  sys- 
tem under  which  our  schools  are  conducted  would  be  superfluous. 
The  superiority  of  the  schools  at  present,  over  those  in  years  past, 
cannot  but  be  apparent  to  every  candid  and  unprejudiced  person  who 
is  acquainted  with  both.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  of  which 
we  have  spoken  ?  It  seems  that  the  fault  lies  somewhere  outside  of 
the  school.  "We  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  because  education  is  not 
estimated  at  its  full  value  by  parents  and  guardians;  because  they 
have  not  taught  their  children  that  if  they  would  win  an  eminence  in 
society,  they  must  improve  the  time  in  youth  in  gaining  what  will  be 
better  to  them  than  wealth — a  good  education. 
Superintendent. — Moses  Bakek. 

EASTHAM. 

Another  evil,  to  which  we  can  but  briefly  allude,  is  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers.  For  several  years,  districts  One  and  Two  have 
not  had  the  services  of  the  same  teachers  for  more  than  a  single  term. 
We  have  of  late  employed  several  young  men,  classmates  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  but  who  serve  us  but  one  term,  and  then  are  off 
where  they  can  get  better  pay.  As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  introduced 
they  take  leave  of  us,  and  then  another  set  of  strangers  present  their 
cards,  and  in  turn  go  their  ways,  and  we  know  them  no  more.  Could 
we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  acceptable  teachers  of 
both  sexes  for  four  or  five  consecutive  years,  marked  improvement  we 
are  apt  to  think  would  be  the  result. 

School  Committee.— Smuks  Doane,  Michael  Collins,  Mteick  Clark. 

HARWICH. 

We  are  at  present  in  the  transition  state  from  the  mixed  district 
school  to  the  graded  system  or  method ;  and  of  an  attendance  of  884 
scholars,  587  the  past  term  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  graded 
plan,  as  far  or  as  well  as  the  schools  could  be  graded  under  existing 
circumstances. 

So  far  the  work  has  been  attended  with  good  results.  A  better 
standard  of  school  accommodations  has  revived  an  interest  in  school 
education,  both  on  the  part  of  parents  and  scholars ;  and  adding  to  this 
the  efforts  of  live  teachers,  whom,  for  the  most  part,  we  have  been 
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fortunate  in  obtaining,  especially  the  past  term,  our  schools  certainly 
in  point  of  education  are  manifestly  in  a  better  condition  than  they 
have  been  heretofore, — which  is  an  evidence  positively  in  favor  of  the 
change  which  is  being  made. 

School  Committee. — Isaiah  Chase,  "Waeren  J.  Nickekson,  Everett  Harris. 

MASHPEE.* 

The  undersigned,  school  committee  of  Mashpee,  respectfully  sub- 
mit their  report  of  the  two  schools  in  said  town  for  the  school  year  of 
1870-71,  as  follows  :— 

North  District. — The  summer  term  of  this  school  has  been  taught 
ten  weeks  by  Miss  Lucy  Tandey,  and  three  weeks  by  Rev.  Lorenzo 
Tandey,  the  father  of  the  former.  Miss  Tandey  had  to  leave  her 
school  before  she  had  finished  her  term,  on  account  of  a  severe  fit  of 
sickness. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  the  summer  school  was 
forty-three.  Average  attendance,  thirty-one.  Under  five  years  of  age, 
none ;  over  fifteen  years,  two.  Wages  of  teacher,  per  week,  |7.50, 
including  board.     Total  cost  of  summer  school,  197.50. 

The  winter  term  was  taught  by  Rev.  Lorenzo  Tandey  twelve  weeks 
and  two  days,  at  $10  per  week,  including  board ;  making  in  all,  for 
tuition,  $124.  There  was  also  expended  for  fuel  and  sawing  the 
same,  and  care  of  school-house,  by  the  school  agent,  |12.  Expended 
for  books,  |25,     Total  expense  of  winter  school,  |161. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  winter  school,  forty-six. 
Average  attendance,  thirty -two.     Under  five,  none ;  over  fifteen,  six. 

The  whole  cost  of  school  in  this  district :  summer,  $97.50 ;  winter, 
1161.     Total,  1258.50. 

Having  stated  cost  and  condition  of  this  school,  we  would  say  that 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  government  of  the  win- 
ter school,  and  your  committee  would  say,  that  the  change  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  scholars  paying  more  strict  attention  to  their  studies ; 
when  that  is  the  case  you  may  be  sure  of  progress. 

South  District. — The  summer  term  of  this  school  was  taught  nine 
weeks  by  Miss  Carrie  F.  Small,  at  |6  per  week,  board  included ; 
making  the  cost  of  summer  school,  $64.80. 

Whole  number  of  scholars  attending  summer  school,  ten.  Average 
attendance,  seven.     Under  five,  none ;  over  fifteen,  none. 

Winter  term  taught  by  Ellery  O.  Luce  eleven  weeks  and  four  days, 
at  $9  per  week,  board  included,  making  tuition  $106.20. 

*  I  give  entire  the  first  report  of  this  town. — Sec't. 
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Whole  number  of  scholars  attending  whiter  school,  fifteen.  Aver- 
age attendance,  eleven.  Under  five,  none ;  over  fifteen,  three.  There 
was  also  paid  to  S.  E.  Alvis  for  fuel  and  agency  over  school,  $9.80 ; 
for  books,  S15  ;  making  the  whole  cost  of  winter  school,  $131. 

In  concluding  our  report  of  this  school  we  would  say,  that  we 
find  on  the  register  a  large  score  of  tardiness  of  the  scholars.  This  is 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  parents  in  not  sending  their  children  to  school 
in  season,  or  caring  whether  they  go  at  all.  "We  hope  that  parents  will 
try  and  make  a  new  efibrt  to  see  that  their  children  are  in  school  in 
season,  and,  by  so  doing,  remedy  this  evil,  the  complaint  of  teachers. 

The  whole  cost  of  school  in  this  district :  summer,  164.50 ;  winter, 
$131.     Total,  $195.80. 

The  whole  amount  paid  out  for  schools  in  the  town  for  the  year' 
1870-71 : 

North  District, $258  50 

South  District, 195  80 

School  committee,  and  printing  reports,         .         .         .         .        15  00 

Total, $469  30 

School  Committee. — Solomon  Attaquin,  Walter  R.  Mingo,  Silas  P.  Pells. 

ORLEANS. 

Notwithstanding  the  committee  seek  to  discharge  their  duty  equita- 
bly and  economically,  there  is  a  certain  class  who  are  continually  harp- 
ing, and  are  always  ready  to  vent  their  vituperation  in  a  tirade  of 
abuse  against  the  schools  and  school  committee ;  one  class  complaining 
because  they  do  not  discharge  their  duty  properly,  and  another  class 
because  they  do ;  and  some  with  certain  "  axes  to  grind  "  in  the  shape 
of  a  daughter,  a  niece  or  some  other  female  connection  they  want  to 
engage  a  school  for,  or  some  trader  or  farmer  a  cord  of  wood  to  fur- 
nish ;  and  if  all  these  various  complaints  and  interests  were  complied 
with,  woe  betide  the  committee-man  at  the  next  election. 

School  Committee. — Joseph  W.  Eogeks,  Freeman  Doane,  Freeman  Mayo. 

PROVINCETOWN. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
the  school  committee  appointed  a  superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

The  committee  therefore  present  and  recommend  for  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Provincetown,  the  faithful  report  of 
the  superintendent. 
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It  is  believed  that  under  the  present  management,  the  edifcational 
interests  of  the  town  are  steadily  progressing,  and  in  conformity  with 
this  belief  the  committee  would  earnestly  recommend  a  continuance 
of  the  same. 

To  this  end  we  ask  authority  of  the  town  to  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  an  appropriation 
of  an  equal  amount  of  money  as  last  year. 

School  Committee. — J.  B.  Baxtek,  Luther  Nickeeson,  H.  Shoktle. 

During  the  spring  term  fifty-five  permits  were  granted  scholars  to 
return  to  school.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  parent,  and  not  the  child, 
was  the  party  at  fault.  The  children  were  sent  of  errands  at  just  the 
time  they  ought  to  be  in  school ;  or,  the  child  wished  to  go  visiting, 
and  the  jDarent  thought  some  recreation  was  necessary ;  the  poor  child 
did  not  wish  to  be  shut  up  in  the  school-room  all  the  time ;  and  so 
days  were  spent,  the  child  lost  his  or  her  place  in  the  class,  became 
discouraged,  and,  by  and  by,  will  add  another  to  the  dunces'  class, 
already  too  large  from  similar  causes. 

During  the  fall  term  like  arrangements  were  made  with  the  teachers 
of  the  eastern  and  western  schools  with  very  good  results.  Thirty- 
five  permits  were  granted  to  absentees,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
whom  were  cranberry-pickers.  There  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are, 
some  families  where  the  parents  feel  the  need  of  all  the  assistance 
their  children  are  able  to  afford,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family ; 
but  in  several  case?,  concerning  which  special  inquiries  have  been 
made,  the  amount  earned  has  been  so  trifling  a  sum,  that  it  would 
scarcely  meet  the  extra  expense  caused  by  necessary  destruction  of 
clothing,  while  engaged  in  picking.  One  was  out  of  school  a  week, 
and  earned  seventy  cents ;  another  three  days,  and  earned  fifty  cents ; 
and  another  three  days,  and  earned  only  twenty-five  cents.  It  would 
seem  that  no  reasonable  parent,  who  had  the  well-being  of  his  child 
in  view,  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  keep  children  from  school  for  so 
small  pecuniary  reward.  The  injury  done  the  children,  the  mortifica- 
tion they  suffer,  caused  by  losing  their  position  in  their  classes,  is  of 
tenfold  greater  hindrance  and  loss  than  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
money  earned,  even  if  there  was  no  extra  outlay  to  gain  it. 

The  question,  How  shall  we  secure  a  better  attendance  at  school  ? 
remains  unanswered.  It  is  said  by  some  that  parents  should  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  send  their  children  constantly  to  school  until  they  are 
twelve  years  of  age.  It  certainly  has  a  very  bad  appearance  on  the 
part  of  parents,  that  the  neglect  of  duty  to  their  children  should  call 
for  any  such  expressions  of  oj)inion ;  and  yet  we  find  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prominent  themes  for  discussion  at  almost  every  teachers' 
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meeting  that  has  been  held  for  the  past  year.  Could  parents  only  be 
made  sensible  of  the  great  injury  they  do  their  children  by  taking 
them  out  of  school  at  such  an  early  age,  to  labor,  or  what  is  far  worse, 
permitting  them  to  stay  out  of  school  for  no  purpose  at  all  but  to 
roam  the  street,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  use  every  en- 
deavor to  have  them  attend  punctually  and  constantly,  until  they 
had  secured  at  least  a  thorough  Grammar  School  education.  This 
might  be  done  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  as  above  intimated.  But 
what  are  the  facts  ?  It  is  a  fact,  however  mortifying  it  may  be,  that 
there  are  scholars  in  our  Grammar  School  to-day,  that  do  not  read  or 
write  as  well  as  they  did  five  years  since,  when  they  were  members 
of  the  Intermediate  School;  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Simply 
because  they  have  been  taken  out  of  school  to  work  summers,  or  what 
is  true  in  most  cases,  they  have  been  permitted  "to  close  school" 
when  older  scholars  have  left  to  engage  in  some  necessary  employ- 
ment, to  roam  the  streets  with  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  occupy  their 
minds  but  to  "kill  time."  They  are  found  lounging  around  the 
school-room  doors,  waiting  for  the  scholars  to  come  out  at  recess  or 
intermission,  to  join  with  them  in  their  play  and  sport,  but  when  the 
bell  strikes,  they  stroll  oif  down  on  the  wharves,  or  by  the  shore,  to 
spend  their  time  in  throwing  chips  or  stones,  or  committing  nuisances 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  good  citizens.  These  children  form  the 
dunces'  class  in  our  schools,  which  is  a  large  class,  from  mere  neglect 
and  nothing  else.  How  long  this  condition  of  things  shall  continue, 
is  for  parents  to  decide.     No  one  can  answer  for  them. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  statute  law  was  enacted 
making  drawing  one  of  the  required  studies  of  the  Public  Schools. 
After  Bartholomew's  series  of  drawing  was  adopted  by  you  for  the 
use  of  the  schools,  I  made  some  inquiries  concerning  what  they  were 
doing  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  schools  in 
other  places.  I  learned  that  in  some  towns  they  were  so  fortimate  as 
to  have  more  or  less  teachers  who  understood  the  subject  sufficiently 
to  commence,  while  others  had  taken  no  action  on  the  matter  what- 
ever. We  are  not  of  that  fortunate  few  who  have  among  their  corps 
of  teachers  those  who  can  even  make  a  beginning  to  teach  others. 
And  the  question  arises,  What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  employ  some 
suitable  person  to  visit  our  school  and  teach  drawing ;  or  shall  we  em- 
ploy for  a  term,  more  or  less,  some  suitable  person  to  teach  our  corps 
of  teachers,  and  they  in  turn  teach  the  scholars  of  the  school  ?  My 
opinion  is  for  adoj)ting  the  latter  method,  since  the  teachers,  if  they 
are  called  upon  to  teach  others,  will  give  more  attention  and  perfect 
themselves  more  in  the  art  than  they  otherwise  would. 
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I  noticed  that  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Boston  had  sent  to 
England  to  engage  the  services  of  a  competent  Professor  of  Drawing, 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  city ;  but  as  our  funds  do  not  warrant 
us  in  following  so  illustrious  an  example,  we  must  be  content  with 
making  the  most  of  our  means.  In  this  connection  let  me  say,  that 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  have  vocal  music  taught  in  the  schools  the 
present  term;  how  it  will  succeed  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  the 
present  time.  My  wish  is  to  have  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  especially  in  the  High  School.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  teacher  in  the  High  School  whose  special  duty 
should  be  to  teach  music,  drawing  and  the  modern  languages.  Such 
a  teacher  should  have  a  place  among  us,  and  I  know  of  none  better 
adapted  to  meet  the  public  wants  than  our  High  School ;  the  direct 
influence  would  be  to  build  up  the  school  and  enlarge  its  field  of 
usefulness. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. — B.  F.  Hutchinson. 

SANDWICH. 

The  day  that  witnesses  the  commencement  of  a  hearty  sympathy 
and  wise  cooperation  with  the  teacher  and  his  work,  among  the 
parents  in  the  home  circle,  will  witness  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  in- 
creased usefulness  in  our  Common  School  system.  It  will  shake  off 
the  clogs  which  now  hamper  its  onward  progress,  and  with  the  new, 
mighty  impetus  such  cooperation  will  give  to  it,  will  advance  far 
towards  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  our  prominent  educators.  Un- 
til that  day,  Normal  Schools  may  be  established  with  corps  of  effi- 
cient and  zealous  instructors,  Institutes  may  be  held,  county  conven- 
tions organized,  and  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  by 
hundreds  be  issued ;  the  effect  will  be  neutralized  by  damaging  influ- 
ence of  this  indifference.  It  is  like  striving  to  purify  a  stream  by 
renovating  one  of  its  sources  while  from  another  source  it  is  constant- 
ly receiving  increased  supplies  of  filthy  water.  We  will  hope  for  the 
speedy  dawn  of  that  happy  day,  and  each  and  all  doing  well  the  part 
duty  assigns  to  him,  will  help  along  the  consummation. 

School  Committee, — Wm.  C.  Spring,  Charles  Dillingham,  Charles  N.  Hinckley. 

WELLFLEET. 

The  most  difficult  schools  we  have  under  our  care  is  the  male  de- 
partment of  our  Grammar  Schools.     One  reason  for  this  arises  from 
the  composition  of  the  schools — the   scholars  being  almost  all  from 
our  fishing  fleet.     Eight  months  in  the  year  they  are  on  the  sea — that 
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type  of  unrestrained  freedom  ;  on  board  of  our  fishing  vessels,  which 
are  little  democracies,  and  it  is  hard  to  leave  off  all  free  habits  at 
once,  to  sit  still  on  hard  benches  and  to  submit  to  study  and  school 
drill.  Another  reason  is,  our  teachers  are  strangers.  It  is  a  new 
school  and  a  new  master,  almost  every  winter,  and  it  requires  a 
teacher  born  to  command,  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  a  school  with 
such  scholars.  It  demands  the  united  powers  of  parents,  teachers  and 
committee,  to  make  these  schools  what  a  school  should  be.  A  parent, 
whose  neighbors  at  least  know  that  he  has  no  control  over  his  one  or 
two  boys  at  home,  is  often  finding  fault  with  a  teacher  because  he 
cannot  well  govern  fifty  such  boys.  But  if  that  parent's  scholar  is 
suspended  from  school  for  disobedience  of  orders,  he  generally  re- 
mains out  the  rest  of  the  term.  The  excuse  is,  the  school  is  not 
worth  attending.  Perhaps  the  simple  truth  is,  the  parent  finds  it 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  govern. 

School  Committ^. — T.  N.  Stone,  R.  R.  Freeman,  John  Swett,  N.  P.  Wiley,  Syl- 
vester Hinckley,  James  T.  Atwood. 

YARMOUTH. 

Irregular  Attendance. — There  are  some  things  and  some  persons 
that  require  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept."  And  this 
matter  of  irregular  attendance  is,  especially,  one  of  them.  We  re- 
ferred to  this  evil  in  our  last  report,  and  we  are  compelled  to  call  the 
attention  of  parents  to  it  in  the  present.  Every  parent  and  guardian 
must  see  that  nothing  can  be  more  discouraging  to  the  teacher  or 
more  injurious  to  the  intellectual,  and,  we  may  add,  oftentimes  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  scholar,  than  to  allow  this  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance at  school  on  the  pai-t  of  their  children  for  slight  and  trivial 
causes.  It  is  easy  for  children  to  manufacture  reasons  for  absence 
from  the  school-room,  if  they  are  so  disposed ;  and  it  is  easy  for  in- 
considerate and  indulgent  parents  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  But  no 
parent  who  regards  the  prosperity  of  the  school  and  the  interests  of 
his  children,  will  suffer  them  to  be  absent  unless  for  some  weighty 
and  important  reason.  The  time  and  privileges  of  childhood  are  too 
valuable  to  be  even  partially  wasted  in  idleness  and  play.  It  is  vain 
for  a  town  to  build  school-houses,  procure  teachers,  raise  money  and 
furnish  all  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  children  of  that  town  neglect  to  improve  them,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  certain  parents  will  give  this  matter  the  serious  consid- 
eration which  it  deserves. 

School  Committee. — Heman  B.  Chase,   Varnum  Lincoln,   Daniel  Wing. 
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BERKSHIRE     COUNTY. 


ADAMS, 


Three  years  ago  we  filled  our  Graded  School  buildings  with  the  raw 
material  from  the  District  Schools  in  the  village.  We  entered  upon 
the  new  system  with  all  the  mingled  doubts,  misgivings,  hopes  and 
expectations  usually  attending  a  radical  change.  The  town  had  just 
expended  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  two  school 
buildings,  one  in  each  village,  in  which  all  the  scholars  in  the  villages 
could  assemble  for  instruction.  This  was  breaking  away  from  the 
moorings  established  by  the  fathers,  and  disregarding  and  condemn- 
ing laws  and  customs  covered  with  the  mildew  and  moth  of  age  and 
ignorance,  cherished  as  a  sacred  trust  received  from  the  worthy  and 
venerable  past ;  and  the  question  naturally  asked  was,  "  Will  it  pay  ?  " 

The  short  trial  has  already  fully  answered  that  question,  that  it 
more  than  pays, — it  pays  in  unknown  and  unlocked  for  ways.  One  of 
the  principal  items  is  the  spirit,  ambition  and  zeal  each  child  has  for 
progress  and  proficiency  in  its  several  studies,  in  punctuality  in  attend- 
ance, and  in  quick  and  ready  perception  of  the  matter  in  question. 

In  the  Graded  Schools  in  North  Adams  the  percentage  of  attendance 
for  the  past  term,  was  93  3-10.  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  the 
several  "  District  Schools  "  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  for  the  past 
term  was  77  4-10.  The  percentage  is  large  on  these  last  mentioned 
schools,  obtained  under  the  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  the 
distance  from  school,  cold  and  stormy  weather,  bad  roads,  and,  in  most 
districts,  poor  school  buildings,  yet  under  all  these  difficulties,  so  anx- 
ious are  the  children  to  attend  school,  that  they  may  pass  from  these 
schools  into  the  Intermediate  departments  of  the  Graded  School,  that 
they  overcome  all  difficulties  and  oppositions  interposed.  To  the  Pri- 
mary scholars  the  Intermediate  department  is  the  maximum  of  their 
ambition,  the  Grammar  to  the  Intermediate,  the  High  School  to  the 
Grammar,  and  the  graduating  class  to  the  High  School ;  thus  "  grade 
speaks  to  grade,"  and  ever  calls  forth  the  best  qualities  and  highest 
ambition  of  the  scholars. 

For  the  Committee. — A.  G.  Pottek. 
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ALFORD. 


Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  children,  numbered  May  1st,  have  not 
been  members  of  any  of  our  schools  during  the  year;  while  the 
average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  is  but  little  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  numbered. 

These  two  facts  should  be  suflicient  of  themselves  to  arouse  in  every 
one  of  our  citizens,  who  has  or  feels  any  interest  in  society,  general 
education  and  the  rising  generation,  an  earnest  inquiry  after  the  cause 
or  causes  of  so  great  a  disregard,  so  criminal  a  neglect  of  the  benefits 
of  our  Common  Schools,  so  freely  and  generously  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth.  By  some,  it  is  in  part  ac- 
counted for,  by  supposing  many  of  our  children  to  live  so  distant  from 
school  that  they  cannot  attend  and  receive  its  benefits ;  but  this  is  to 
us  no  satisfactory  cause,  for  we  find  many  of  those  children  who  live 
most  remote  from  the  school-house,  the  most  regular  and  prompt  in 
their  attendance,  and  consequently  the  best  and  most  advanced  in  their 
education.  Others  may  suppose  it  is  because  parents  need  the  services 
of  their  children  in  some  useful  employment,  to  aid  them  in  supporting 
the  family  and  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  this  is  not  gen 
erally  the  case ;  in  fact  it  is  seldom  true,  for  the  absentees  are  those 
we  frequently  see  rambling  in  the  fields,  fishing  along  the  brooks,  hunt- 
ing where  there  is  no  game,  and  lounging  in  public  places,  useless  to 
themselves  and  an  annoyance  to  others. 

The  true  reason,  we  think,  is  the  too  apparent  apathy  and  want  of 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  real  importance  of  the  school  and 
its  privileges  by  our  citizens  and  parents.  Many  a  parent  and  citizen 
treats  our  schools  as  of  the  slightest  importance,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
judge  and  condemn  the  teacher  and  his  work  on  mere  hearsay  or  the 
report  of  an  ungoverned  child.  This  is  unrighteous  judgment,  and 
should  not  be  passed  until  facts  are  established  by  personal  observation. 
Let  such  individuals  visit  the  school-room,  become  acquainted  and  con- 
verse with  the  teacher.  They  have  a  common  interest  in  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  their  presence  from  time  to  time  in  the  school-room  not  only 
sustains  and  encourages  the  teacher,  but  shows  to  their  children  that 
their  sympathies  are  with  him,  and  on  the  side  of  good  order  and  cor- 
rect deportment,  that  they  are  in  cooperation  for  the  child's  best  inter- 
est ;  and  in  this  way  their  own  aspirations  are  aroused,  and  the  feeling 
is  caused  to  grow  up  in  the  child  that  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  attend  school,  and  not  an  irksome  and  disagreeable  task.  Thus,  also, 
may  many  unjust  prejudices  be  removed,  and  where  there  has  been 
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absolute  neglect  and  disregard  may  there  not  be  the  most  perfect 
care  and  attendance ! 

School  Committee. — Henry  W.  Smith,  Lester  T.  Osborne,  W.  C.  Hinman. 

BECKET. 

The  education  of  our  youth  does  not  consist  merely  in  school-book 
knowledge,  but  in  the  ability  to  act  well  the  part  allotted  to  them  in 
life,  and  that  allotment  is  very  much  depending  upon  their  own  selec- 
tion. Industrious  habits,  exercised  in  some  useful  vocation,  are  in- 
dispensable, and  should  be  considered  of  prime  importance  by  all 
parents,  that  their  children  may  become  useful  and  avoid  those  perni- 
cious habits  which  idleness  is  almost  sure  to  beget.  What  course  to 
pursue  with  children  and  youth  in  order  to  best  fit  them  for  useful 
lives,  should  be  a  subject  of  more  thought  and  action  with  parents. 
The  idea  of  usefulness  should  be  a  part  of  their  early  training.  For 
parents  to  toil  hard  to  bring  up  their  children  in  idleness,  is  wrong, 
and  a  greater  wrong  is  done  to  child  than  to  parent. 

How  shall  we  employ  them  ?     Give  them  something  to  do  where 

there  is  a  responsibility.    Let  some  special  daily  labor  be  theirs  to  look 

after.     If  possible,  teach  them  to  be  useful  in  that  occupation  we  wish 

them  to  follow  when  grown  up.     Constant  book-schooling  during  that 

period  in  which  character  and  habits  are  most  readily  formed,  unless 

with  a  definite  object  in  view  in  which  the  scholar  is  deeply  interested, 

has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  book-worm,  or  knowledge  to  the  sacrifice 

of  industrious  habits. 

School  Committee. — C.  0.  Perkins,  Wm.  S.  Huntington,  S.  W".  Carter,  Orkin  Mil- 
lard, M.  P.  Carter,  L.  C.  Robbins,  E.  B.  Richards,  F.  J.  Taylor. 

DALTOK 

Training  of  Teachers. — The  committee  feel  convinced  that  great 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  teachers  well  trained  in 
their  profession,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  would  prefer  those  who 
have  been  through  the  regular  course  at  a  Normal  School. 

We  cannot  expect  to  obtain  teachers  who  have  spent  two  or  three 
years  at  such  a  school,  in  addition  to  the  usual  preparatory  schools,  at 
as  low  rates  as  those  who  have  had  no  special  training  for  this  profes- 
sion, and  the  money  at  our  command  has  not  permitted  us  to  engage 
Normal  teachers  for  most  of  the  schools,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
so  great  that  we  could  not  have  obtained  them  always,  even  if  ready 
to  pay  the  highest  rates  asked. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  Normal  teaching,  and  con- 
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sider  the  fact  of  having  been  educated  in  a  Normal  School  a  good  rec- 
ommendation for  any  teacher  to  bring  to  any  committee. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  one  or  two  of  onr  Dalton  girls  are  intending 
to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  by  a  course  of  training  at  the  Westfield 
Normal  School. 

Drawing  and  Music. — Drawing  has  been  taught  to  a  limited  extent 
during  the  year,  and  as  it  is  now  required  by  law  to  be  among  the 
branches  of  learning  to  be  pursued  in  Public  Schools,  we  expect  to 
see  it  introduced  in  all  our  schools,  and  hope  soon  to  find  our  teachers 
all  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  art.  Many  of  our  scholars  will 
easily  acquire  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  some  may  evince  a  talent  in 
this  direction,  which,  well  cultivated,  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  and 
possibly  of  distinction,  in  future  years. 

We  are  far  behind  many  European  nations  in  ability  to  execute 
drawings  of  machinery  and  general  draughting.  It  is  said  that  almost 
all  work  of  this  kind  in  our  own  country  is  done  by  foreigners,  simply 
because  native  skill  cannot  be  obtained.  This  should  be  remedied  by 
giving  our  youth  equal  facilities  for  instruction  in  these  arts  as  are 
afforded  in  other  lands. 

The  governor's  message  informs  us  that  the  study  of  music  has  been 
introduced,  with  marked  success,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  some  of 
our  larger  cities  and  towns,  and  that  it  may  be  wise  to  make  this  one 
of  the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 
The  committee  have  seen  the  happy  effect  produced  in  one  or  two  of 
our  own  schools  where  vocal  music  has  been  taught  and  practised,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  more  generally  introduced.  We  cannot 
expect  to  attain  to  as  great  skill  in  the  fine  arts  as  some  other  nations 
have  attained  to,  till  drawing,  painting  and  music  become  more  com- 
monly taught  and  practised  than  they  now  are. 

Evening  School. — It  has  afibrded  the  committee  much  gratification 
to  see  an  Evening  School  commenced  and  carried  on  through  the 
winter,  for  the  first  time,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the  town.  The 
enterprise  was  undertaken  by  men  employed  in  factories,  who  felt  the 
lack  of  early  education  and  desired  to  remedy  this,  and  also  provide 
instruction  for  younger  operatives  who  were  unable  to  attend  day 
schools,  except  for  the  brief  term  of  three  months,  provided  for  them 
by  the  statute  law  of  the  State. 

The  town  authorities  were  glad  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  this 
laudable  object,  and  gave  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  town  house  for  five 
evenings  of  every  week,  putting  in  desks  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars. 
They  would  have  been  willing  to  do  more ;  but  with  a  commendable 
determination  to  help  themselves,  the  scholars  preferred  to  provide  all 
other  things  at  their  own  expense.    The  school  has  been  watched  with 
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interest,  and  we  think  it  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  The 
committee  observed,  in  visiting  the  school,  that  the  scholars  made 
good  advancement  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  understood  that 
they  had  done  well  in  other  studies.  We  thought  proper  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  their  efforts  by  distributing  prizes  to  the  best  scholars, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  our  other  schools.  Should  the  school  be 
continued  next  winter,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  town  give  it 
encouragement  and  support. 

School  Committee. — Oliver  Bliss  Hayes,  Abel  Kitteedge,  Henky  M.  Parker. 

EGREMONT. 

By  the  showing  of  the  registers  there  is  evidently  a  want  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  parents  in  our  Public  Schools.  In  District  No.  1, 
not  an  individual,  except  the  committee,  has  visited  the  school  during 
the  whole  year ;  No.  2,  do. ;  No.  3,  several  visits  are  recorded,  only 
one  of  which  is  by  a  parent ;  No.  4,  a  few  visitors,  no  parents ;  No.  5 
shows  only  two  parents,  with  quite  a  number  of  friends  of  the  teach- 
ers. Now  this  certainly  is  wrong.  In  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  for  the  child,  the  parents  must  manifest  their  interest 
in  their  children,  in  the  teacher,  in  short  in  the  cause  of  education,  by 
frequent  visits  and  careful  attention  to  the  means  and  methods 
employed  by  the  teachers  to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of 
those  committed  to  their  care.  The  benefits  arising  from  thus  visiting 
the  schools  are  greater  and  more  numerous  than  at  first  appear.  First, 
sympathy  will  be  established  between  parent  and  teacher.  (Of  this  ele- 
ment there  certainly  is  a  lack.)  Few  persons  who  never  have  taught 
realize  the  labor  and  patience  required  to  control  the  wills,  to  gain  the 
respect  and  affections,  and  to  improve  the  minds  and  morals  of  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  scholars  of  different  ages,  temperaments  and  under 
different  forms  of  home  government.  Second,  the  teacher  and  scholars 
are  both  stimulated  to  more  earnest  efforts  to  excel,  and  thereby 
secure  the  approbation  of  their  friends.  Third,  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing between  parent  and  teacher  will  result.  This  I  consider  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  success,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by 
familiarity  with  and  a  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  school-room  qualities 
and  qualifications. 

School  Committee. — George  Gardner,  S.  L.  Sheldon. 

HANCOCK. 

It  would  be  well  for  this  country,  if  the  school  laws  were  like  those 
of  Germany,  and  as  rigidly  enforced.    There,  every  child  is  obliged 
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to  attend  school  regularly  for  a  prescribed  number  of  years,  unless 
prevented  by  sickness,  or  some  physical  inability.  Here,  in  many 
cases,  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  school  if  their  inclinations  lead 
them  there;  if  not  inclined  to  go,  they  are  allowed  by  their  weak  and 
too  indulgent  parents  to  remain  at  home,  or  attend  the  street  school, 
where  they  readily  learn  profanity  and  other  rough  accomplishments. 

Nothing  is  more  trying  to  a  teacher  than  the  irregular  attendance  of 
scholars  at  school ;  they  get  behind  their  classes,  lose  what  has  been 
passed  over  during  their  absence,  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  others,  and 
obtain  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  studies  themselves.  We 
are  constantly  hearing  of  parents  who  have  such  children,  exclaiming, 
that  "  the  teacher  is  not  fit  to  teach  school " — because  their  children 
do  not  learn.  And  the  fault  in  most  cases  is  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
and  children.  It  seems  to  be  natural  to  most  parents  to  see  no  faults 
in  their  own  children,  while  their  eyes  are  ever  open  to  those  of  other 
people.  A  person,  to  accomplish  anything,  must  do  something  for 
himself.  No  reasonable  parent  can  expect  children  to  advance  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  in  their  studies,  who  attend  school  irregularly,  who 
are  not  inclined  to  study,  and  in  case  of  any  slight  correction  by  the 
teacher,  for  disobeying  his  reasonable  requests,  are  upheld  by  them  in 
their  disobedience.  This  state  of  things  is  constantly  occurring  in 
our  schools  throughout  the  country.  And  these  children,  when  they 
arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  usually  repay  such  parents  to  their  sorrow. 
School  Committee. — Wm  H.  Hadsell,  E.  C  Goodrich,  Henky  Bakkek. 

HINSDALE. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  last  winter,  so  as  to  include 
drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  we  are  of  opinion  it  will  add  very  much  to  the 
interest  of  our  schools,  if  properly  taught.  If  every  boy  and  girl  in 
our  schools  was  obliged  to  spend  as  much  time  in  learning  to  draw,  as 
in  learning  to  spell,  at  the  same  age  that  they  learn  to  spell,  it  would 
not  only  benefit  them,  but  it  would  prove  of  pecuniary  advantage  to 
our  community.  Upon  this  point  we  give  a  statement  which  shows 
the  subject  in  its  true  light.  A  gentleman  in  fitting  up  his  residence 
had  frequent  use  for  a  carpenter.  The  work  to  be  done  required 
various  alterations  and  changes  to  suit  special  wants,  and  no  little  time 
and  materials  were  wasted  by  the  continual  mistakes  and  misconcep- 
tions of  the  various  workmen  employed.  At  length  a  workman  was 
sent,  who  was  a  German,  from  the  kingdom  of  Pi'ussia,  After  listen- 
ing attentively  to  the  orders  given,  and  doing  what  he  could  to  undei^- 
fitand  what  his  employer  wanted,  Michael  would  whip  out  his  pencil. 
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and  in  two  or  tliree  minutes,  Avith  a  few  rapid  lines,  would  present  a 
sketch  of  the  article,  or  work  to  be  done,  so  clear  that  any  one  could 
recognize  it  at  a  glance.  Michael  was  not  really  more  skilful  as  a  car- 
penter than  the  many  others  who  had  j^receded  him.  But  his  knowl- 
edge of  drawing,  gained  in  a  Common  School  in  his  native  country, 
made  his  services  worth  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  more 
than  any  other  workman  in  the  shop.  He  was  always  in  demand  and 
always  received  extra  wages."  Now  what  was  true  of  Michael  in 
carpentry,  would  be  equally  true  of  any  other  kind  of  mechanical  labor. 
School  Committee. — Milo  Stowell,  Lyman  Payne,  E.  H.  Goodrich. 

LANESBOROUGH. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  us  and  many  of  our  citizens,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  town  has  often  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  standard  of 
teachers  has  been  quite  too  low,  but  the  committee  feel  that  there  has 
been  a  great  gain  in  this  respect  during  the  year  past.  Three  Normal 
graduates  and  one  graduate  from  one  of  the  best  private  seminaries  in 
the  country,  with  other  experienced  teachers,  have  been  employed  suc- 
cessfully, and  have  conclusively  shown  that  teaching  is  a  science  as 
well  as  an  art,  not  to  be  attempted  by  every  youngster  who  has  mas- 
tered or  partially  mastered  the  multiplication  table ;  that  it  requires 
a  trained  and  disciplined  mind  to  ti'ain  and  discipline  and  mould  ten- 
der minds  of  children,  to  make  them  strong  and  vigorous,  morally  and 
mentally,  and  lay  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  their  future  structure 
of  knowledge  and  usefulness. 

Oral  teaching  has  been  very  successfully  practised  in  most  of  the 
schools  to  some  extent,  and  the  result  shows  a  decided  improvement 
in  interest  as  well  as  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Especially 
is  this  the  casa  in  English  Grammar,  whei-e  a  text-book  has  seldom 
been  used  by  the  pupil,  and  a  greater  interest  in  and  a  love  for  the 
study  has  seldom  been  manifested  by  young  scholars. 

Object-teaching  has  been  much  more  practised  in  some  of  our  schools, 
with  and  without  text-books,  with  marked  interest  and  success.  Map- 
drawing  has  been  successfully  taught  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
geography,  and  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  surer 
way  for  a  child  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  geography  and  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  the  mental  discipline  desired  by  study. 

Yocal  music  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  schools,  not  as  a 
science  but  as  a  pastime  and  a  means  of  moral  culture,  with  marked 
success,  and  we  earnestly  wish  every  school  in  town  could  have  the 
benefits  and  pleasures  derived  from  this  accomplishment. 
School  Committee. — Wm.  A.  Fuller,  Justus  Tower. 
3 
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LEE. 

W"e  desire  to  call  attention,  iu  this  connection,  to  the  Act  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1870,  requiring  that  drawing  should 
be  taught  in  our  Common  Schools.  We  are  glad  to  notice  this  advance 
movement,  and  shall  direct  the  teachers  to  comply  with  the  statute. 
It  is  not  expected  that  Ave  shall  make  skilled  draughtsmen  of  the  pupils, 
but  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  forms  of  objects,  to  train  their  eyes 
to  accuracy,  and  accustom  their  hands  to  draw  straight  and  curved 
lines,  and  give  the  general  outline  of  any  object  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  This  is  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  many  suppose.  Those  of 
us  who  have  grown  up  without  any  practice,  may  find  some  trouble  in 
giving  an  accurate  outline  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  shoe-box,  but  chil- 
dren quickly  catch  the  art,  and  they  will  find  it  of  great  use  in  practi- 
cal business. 

The  American  system  of  Public  Schools  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  intelligence  and  virtue  lie  at  the  foundation  of  republican  institu- 
tions. If  this  principle  is  correct,  and  that  it  is  all  history  proves, 
then  it  follows  that  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  furnish  an  educa- 
tion to  every  child.  The  life  of  the  government  depends  upon  the 
faithful  carrying  out  of  this  principle.  The  American  system  of  Public 
Schools  originated  and  has  been  developed,  not  solely  from  a  benevo- 
lent purpose  to  educate  and  consequently  to  benefit  the  children  of  the 
poor,  but  also  with  a  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  government 
itself.  On  this  principle  property  has  been  taxed  and  schools  have 
been  established  in  all  the  free  States,  and  the  system  is  gradually  ex- 
tending itself  among  the  States  that  have  recently  been  reconstructed. 
The  taxation  of  the  childless  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  other 
people  seems  at  first  thought  an  injustice,  but  when  we  consider  that 
all  are  in  one  boat  and  that  the  safety  of  this  boat  depends  upon  the 
skill  of  the  crew,  we  must  conclude  that  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
education  of  those  who  man  the  ship. 

We  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  the  founders  of  this  system  of 
Public  Schools,  nor  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  general  plan  at  first 
adopted  by  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonists.  It  has  so  com- 
mended itself  to  posterity  that  wherever  we  find  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  there  we  find  free  schools,  and  indeed  the  true  Yankee 
does  not  emigrate  to  any  country  where  his  children  and  those  of  his 
neighbors  cannot  be  educated  together  in  the  Public  Schools.  It  is 
eminently  a  democratic  system.  The  rich  and  the  poor  here  meet  on 
a  common  platform,  and  we  hardly  know  which  are  the  most  benefit- 
ed by  the  contact,  the  childi-en  of  the  poor  or  the  children  of  the  rich. 
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If  the  latter  are  more  refined,  the  former  have  more  strengtli,  and  by 
coming  in  contact  an  equilibrium  is  produced  and  the  deficiencies  of 
the  one  are  in  a  measure  remedied  by  the  virtues  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  what  children  learn  at  Public  Schools  from  teachers  and 
books  that  alone  makes  them  valuable.  We  know  no  place  where  com- 
mon sense  and  human  nature  are  more  eflTectually  taught  than  on  the 
play-grounds  of  the  Common  School.  Children  are  cute  readers  of 
character,  and  know  each  other  far  better  than  teachers  know  their  pu- 
pils. On  the  play-ground  the  true  character  comes  out ;  and  the  con- 
ceited are  sure  to  be  pricked  till  their  conceit  escapes,  the  proud  are 
humbled,  the  modest  are  encouraged,  and  all  fictitious  distinctions  of 
caste  are  abolished.  If  the  teacher  knows  how  to  keep  up  the  moral 
sense  of  the  school,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  more  degraded  portions 
will  be  frowned  down  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  scholars  more 
effectually  than  by  any  laws  and  penalties. 

The  isms  of  the  various  i-eligious  sects  are  modified  by  the  children 
being  educated  together.  Man  is  a  religious  being,  and  we  glory  in 
the  fact.  Religion  is  that  which  binds  us  to  God,  and  is  designed  to 
make  us  God-like  on  earth,  and  finally  to  fit  us  for  heaven ;  but  the 
trouble  is  we  make  our  religious  platforms  too  narrow.  We  want  all 
men  to  think  and  act  in  the  same  line  in  which  we  think  and  act,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  contracted  nor  more  contracting  than  the  shib- 
boleth of  sects.  ISTo  man  can  honestly  say  that  the  only  road  to 
heaven  leads  by  Rome  or  Geneva,  neither  is  all  truth  confined  to  May- 
nooth  or  Oxford.  Our  country  is  the  habitat  of  all  the  various  Chris- 
tian denominations,  and  has  specimens  of  almost  all  the  pagans  of  the 
world,  and  will  rue  the  day  when  it  decides  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  sectarian  schools.  The  waste  of  money  on  such  schools  is  the  least 
of  the  evils  to  be  feared.  Plow  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  amalgamate 
into  a  homogeneous  nation  all  these  sects,  if  we  educate  them  apart  ? 
The  cohesion  which  now  exists  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact 
that  in  our  Public  Schools  children  of  different  religious  persuasions 
mingle  together  and  their  narrow  prejudices  melt  away  by  social  con- 
tact. The  Protestant  learns  that  the  Romanist  is  not  altogether  "  a 
man  of  sin,"  but  has  noble  aspirations,  warm  affections,  and  good  prin- 
ciples, and  the  Romanist  learns  that  his  heretic  companion  belongs  to 
the  human  family,  and  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  outcast.  Even  the 
"  heathen  Chinee  "  is  found  to  possess  many  virtues  which  his  Christian 
companions  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

Much  as  we  admire  our  Public  School  system,  we  do  not  suppose  it 
is  perfect.  It  has  made  great  progress  since  it  was  first  established 
and  there  is  a  margin  for  still  further  improvement.  Whosoever  will 
study  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  schools  cannot 
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fail  to  notice  the  upward  tendency  of  the  system.  In  the  first  Com- 
mon Schools  little  was  taught  besides  reading,  spelling  and  the  first 
principles  of  arithmetic.  The  curriculum  of  studies  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  these  lower  schools,  and  Grammar,  High  and  Normal 
Schools  have  been  engrafted  on  the  system,  so  that  our  Public  Schools 
now  furnish  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns  better  facilities  for  educa- 
tion than  the  Academies  and  Private  Schools  have  ever  done.  Indeed 
the  old-fashioned  incorjjorated  Academy  is  a  pretty  much  obsolete  in- 
stitution in  New  England.  A  few  that  were  largely  endowed,  as  those 
at  Andover,  Wilbraham  and  Easthampton,  still  flourish,  but  the 
great  majority  have  coalesced  with  the  free  High  Schools.  We  desire 
to  see  the  system  still  further  improved,  so  that  our  small  towns  may 
reap  similar  if  not  equal  advantages  with  larger  places.  Education  is 
just  as  essential  in  the  country  as  in  the  city ;  among  a  sparse,  rural 
population,  as  in  the  more  crowded  village.  It  is  very  obvious  that 
while  the  Public  Schools  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  have  improved, 
and  are  now  on  such  a  high  grade  that  the  first  citizens  prefer  to  send 
their  children  to  them  rather  than  to  Private  Schools,  the  rural  dis- 
tricts have  not  made  equal  progress,  and  in  many  places  are  retrograd- 
ing. It  may  not  be  ^practicable  to  establish  High  Schools  in  all  our 
small  towns,  but  they  can  be  extended  much  more  largely  than  at 
present,  and  Graded  Schools  can  be  established  everywhere.  One  ob- 
ject in  abolishing  the  district  system  and  placing  all  the  schools  in  the 
care  of  the  towns,  was  to  secure  these  Graded  Schools  ;  but  the  revolu- 
tion, like  all  revolutions,  has  encountered  much  opposition  from  igno- 
rance, and  prejudice,  and  most  of  all  in  those  places  where  the  change 
was  most  needed.  We  know  that  many  noble  men  have  been  educated 
in  the  District  Schools  of  our  smaller  towns ;  but  the  world  moves,  and 
if  these  towns  know  what  is  for  their  good,  they  will  not  refuse  the 
privilege  which  the  legislature  has  granted  them  of  establishing  schools 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  old  district  system  ever  contemplated. 

School   Committee.— ki^-EXANUKVi,  Hyde,   Arthur  Gilman,   N.  W.  Shores,  H.  C. 
HuELBUT,  Geo.  E.  Callender. 

LENOX. 

Four  or  five  good  schools,  including  two  departments  if  needed, 
and  continuing  under  the  same  teacher  through  the  year,  and  for  a 
succession  of  years,  would  meet  the  wants  of  nearly  all  our  inhabi- 
tants, or  if  it  should  appear  that  more  are  needed,  more  ought  to  be 
provided.  Our  aim  should  be  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  but  to  make  the  best  possible  provision  for  the  education 
of  our  children.     The  care  and  improvement  of  our  farms,  our  cattle, 
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our  implements  of  husbandry,  our  bridges  and  highways,  are  impor- 
tant ;  but  it  is  still  more  important  to  furnish  our  children  the  best 
means  for  becoming  intelligent,  reflecting,  independent  men, — men 
knowing  their  rights  and  duties  and  capable  of  fulfilling  the  special 
work  in  which  they  may  engage,  with  honor  to  themselves  and  for 
the  good  of  others.  Our  temporal  success,  our  highest  happinfess  and 
improvement  through  life,  depend  upon  habits  of  observation  and  re- 
flection, of  punctuality,  industry,  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  which, 
if  they  are  not  formed  in  early  years  at  school,  will  never  be  formed, 
and  we  should  consider  nothing  too  costly  that  may  encourage  and 
help  our  children  in  acquiring  them. 

Of  the  High  School,  we  are  happy  to  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified 
commendation.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  indefatigable 
industry  and  application  to  his  work,  as  well  as  of  the  thorough  and 
accurate  scholarship,  of  the  instructor.  We  have  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  admit  a  number  whose  qualifications  were  much  lower  than 
we  should  have  wished.  We  trust  that  ere  long  applications  from 
such  as  have  learned  well  all  that  is  taught  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
will  be  so  numerous  that  there  will  be  no  room  for  any  others.  In 
regard  to  the  diligence  and  punctuality  of  the  pupils  in  general, 
there  has  been  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  Absence,  except  for  sick- 
ness or  other  unavoidable  cause,  has  been  almost  unknown,  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  during  the  last  term  having  been  43,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  42.  In  this  respect,  certainly,  we  cannot  hope  for  any 
improvement,  and  in  every  jDoint  of  view  we  are  persuaded  the  school 
is  fulfilling  the  best  wishes  of  its  friends,  and  exerting  a  most  favora- 
ble influence  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  town. 
School  Committee. — J.  Field,  W.  M.  Clark,  J.  F.  Mokell. 

MONTEREY. 

Let  every  parent  consider  it  his  or  her  duty  to  visit  the  school  as 
often  as  once,  at  least,  during  the  term.  The  effect  will  be  apparent 
in  the  increased  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils,  and  it.  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  your  children,  yourselves  and  your  country.  Visit  the 
schools,  and  give  your  children  what  will  be  worth  more  to  them 
than  all  the  wealth  you  can  bequeath  to  them ;  that  is,  a  good  educa- 
tion. Education  in  a  free,  enlightened  and  Christian  State  is  con- 
fessedly a  subject  of  the  highest  moment.  How  can  the  diamond 
reveal  its  lustre  from  beneath  encumbent  rocks ;  and  how  can  man  be 
intelligent,  industrious  and  enterprising,  without  the  culture  and  dis- 
cipline of  education  ?  We  will  waste  no  time  in  painting  to  you  the 
wretched  condition  of  many  of  our  school-houses ;  we  have  done  this 
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from  year  to  year,  but  our  labor  has  been  fruitless.  If  the  parents 
could  be  compelled  to  spend  a  winter  in  these  school-houses  where 
their  children  are  required  to  spend  their  childhood  days,  it  is  all  that 
wovild  be  required  to  arouse  a  determination  in  them  to  have  better 
school-houses  and  school  accommodations. 
Chairman  School  Committee. — A.  B.  Gaefield. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

The  attendance  the  past  year  has  not  been  what  we  could  wish, 
although  much  better  than  during  former  years.  An  irregular  scholar 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  school,  as  well  as  an  annoyance  to  the  teacher. 
No  scholar  should  be  ke]3t  from  school  for  a  trifling  cause.  The  Pub- 
lic. Schools  of  Massachusetts  , are  not. merely  a  privilege  which  the 
citizens  enjoy.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  j)arents  to  improve  every 
opportunity  to  educate  their  children ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  prop- 
erly, it  is  necessary  that  they.be  punctual  at  school.  It  is  also  the 
absolute  right  of  every  child,  born  in  this  land  of  free  schools,  to 
receive  as  good  an  education  as  is  possible  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed.  ; 

School  Committee. — Oerin  C.  Whitbeck,  Luthee  H.  Patterson. 

NEW  MARLBOROUGH. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  committee  have  further  availed  themselves 
of  the  discretionary  power  accorded  them  by  law,  of  expending 
money  for  maps,  globes,  etc. ;  but  our  school-rooms  are  still  sadly  de- 
ficient in  these  necessary  articles.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  well  to 
expend  a  fixed  sum  annually  until  this  want  is  supplied.  Teachers 
need  tools  to  work  with,  and  without  them  cannot  do  justice  to  them- 
selves or  their  pupils.  As  well  think  of  carving  a  beautiful  statue 
with  an  axe,  or  painting  a  delicate  portrait  with  a  white-wash  brush, 
as  of  securing  a  first-class  school  in  a  room  whose  only  furniture  is  a 
seven-by-nine  blackboard.  In  accordance  with  the  law  thereto  relat- 
ing, we  have  furnished  "  drawing  cards  and  copies "  to  the  schools 
throughout  the  town.  The  study  seems  to  be  a  favorite  one  with  a 
large  majority  of  the  scholars,  and  we  are  convinced  is  of  great  prac- 
tical value. 

Believing  that  the  common  practice  of  having  but  two  terms  in  a 
school-year  has  in  many  instances  proved  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned,  we  have  ventured  to  make  a  partial  change. 
In  the  Centi-e  and  Mill  River  schools,  the  plan  of  having  three  terms 
in  a  year  has  been  inaugurated,  and  promises  good  result.     Should 
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the  change  prove,  as  we  think  it  will,  to  be  an  improvement,  it  may 
with  advantage  be  extended  throughout  the  town. 

Chairman. — H.  D.  SissoN. 

PERU. 

The  number  of  schools  in  town  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  diminished 
without  detriment  to  the  scholars.  We  can  thus  lessen  our  expenses, 
have  longer  school  terms,  and  imj)rove  the  character  of  our  schools. 
In  veiy  small  schools  the  pupils  seldom  exhibit  much  enthusiasm  or 
ambition  for  study.  They  seem  to  require  the  stimulus  of  example 
and  numbers.  A  teacher  can  as  easily  manage  and  instruct  a  school 
of  twenty-five  .as  twelve.  And  the  expense  of  educating  a  pupil  in 
the  smaller  schools  is  double  the  sum  expended  for  a  pupil  in  the 
larger.  As  long  as  we  maintain  so  many  small  schools,  we  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  young,- without  greatly  increasing  our  school  appropri- 
ations.  Three  teachers  would  easily  perform  the  duties  of  the  six, 
thus  enabling  us  to  continue  our  schools  nearly  twice  as  long  as  dur-: 
ing  the  year  past.  The  principal  objection  that  could  benrged  in 
opposition  to  diminishing  the  number  of  schools  is,  ,that  the  distance 
would  be  too  great  for  the  children  to  walk.  After  the  confinement 
of  scholars  for  hours  in  a  close  or  heated  room,  active  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air  is  imperative,  to  counteract  the  otherwise  pernicious  efiects. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  your  committee  that  the  walk  necessary  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  no  more  than  a  healthy  exercise  for  the  pupil.  .  The 
ease  as  well  as  distance  that  a  person  can  walk  are  mainly,  dependerit 
upon  practice.  If  we  excel  our  ancestors  in  some  respects,  we  have 
greatly  degenerated  in  this.  Our  usefulness  and  happiness  depend 
upon  a  healthy  physical  system,  and  if  by  the  plan  suggested  the 
young  shall  be  invigorated,  while  their  intellectual .  training  is  in 
progress,  a-  twofold  advantage  will  be  attained.  ;  The  amount  saved 
from  the  present  expenditure  for  teachers,  fuel,  &c.,  thus  permitting 
longer  school  terms,  would  amply  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  con- 
veying the  pupils  to  the  centres,  where  the  schools  may  be  established. 
Perhaps  this  is  impracticable ;  nevertheless  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
consider  this  subject  in  all  its  relations. 

We  congratulate  our  citizens  upon  their  refusal  to  return  to  the  old 
district  system.  In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  to  have  done  so 
would  have  been  an  advance  "backwards."  And  the  present  is  not 
the  age  for  retrograde  movements  in  any  matter  pertaining  to  our 
educational  interests.  Complaints  are  made  that  the  new  system 
abridges  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens.  But  we  do  not  so 
regard  it.     The  schools  are  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
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people  as  when  the  old  system  prevailed.  You  elect  your  own  com- 
mittee, decide  where  you  will  have  your  schools,  and  make  appropria- 
tions for  them.  The  authority  and  power  of  the  committee  remain 
as  before,  with  the  additional  duty  of  taking  charge  of  the  school 
property  and  securing  the  teachers.  The  constant  trouble  and  mis- 
apprehension arising  under  the  old  system,  between  the  prudential 
and  general  committees,  is  obviated  by  the  new  law.  Some  maintain 
that  the  new  system  is  adapted  to  cities  and  large  towns,  but  injuri- 
ous to  small  towns.  We  only  say  we  do  not  perceive  any  difference 
in  its  application  to  large  or  small  towns,  nor  are  we  in  possession  of 
any  facts  that  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

Reading  is  the  basis  of  every  study,  and  therefore  ranks  first  in  im- 
portance. No  one  should  aspire  to  become  a  teacher  who  cannot 
read  well.  Can  a  person  teach  what  he  does  not  understand  himself? 
No  applicant  should  be  approved  who  does  not  read  understandingly, 
and  so  be  able  to  lay  the  foundation  for  correct  and  impressive  read- 
ing. At  the  commencement  of  each  term  we  have  urged  upon  in- 
structors the  importance  of  giving  more  "attention  to  this  branch,  and 
very  satisfactory  results  have  followed.  The  habit  of  reading  in  dull, 
monotonous  tones,  or  rapidly  with  indistinct  utterance,  has,  in  a  good 
degree,  given  place  to  a  more  full  and  distinct  enunciation,  with  suit- 
able regard  to  inflections,  emphasis  and  pauses.  So  numerous  are  the 
studies  now  introduced  into  our  schools,  that  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones,  as  reading  and  spelling,  are  too  much  neglected.  There 
may  be  reading  enough,  but  the  pupils  are  not  thoroughly  drilled. 
"James,  you  read  too  fast."  James  hears,  but  the  habit  is  fixed,  and 
when  his  turn  comes  he  reads  as  before.  The  teacher  does  not  insist, 
the  criticism  is  forgotten,  and  James  reads  on  to  the  end  of  the  term 
without  improvement.  The  teacher  should  say,  "  James,  you  read  too 
rapidly ;  it  is  a  very  bad  habit,  and  must  be  broken  up.  We  will  be- 
gin now.  I  will  read  the  sentence  first,  then  you  read  it  after  me." 
The  teacher  reads  ;  James  reads.  "  I  will  read  it  again  ;  then  you  read, 
and  see  that  you  read  it  slower."  There  is  decision  in  her  manner  and 
voice.  James  perceives  it.  This  time  he  tries,  and  succeeds  of  course. 
This,  followed  rapidly  for  a  short  time,  and  the  work  is  done.  .  When 
the  school  season  is  past,  the  young  must  rely  chiefly  upon  reading 
for  general  information,  and  if  they  have  failed  to  become  good  read- 
ers at  school  they  rarely  acquire  a  love  for  reading  thereaftei'.  We 
suggest  that  the  committee,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  give 
that  prominence  to  this  most  useful  and  desirable  accomplishment  its 
importance  deserves. 

Chairman  of  Committee. — C.  S.  Rockwell. 
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PITTSFIELD. 

Supervision  of  Schools. — It  has  been  remarked,  by  the  8U23enntend- 
eiit  of  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  that  the  most  imperfect  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  Massachusetts  was  found  in  the  supervision  of 
her  schools.  In  all  departments  of  life,  where  there  is  much  labor  to 
be  performed,  supervision  is  almost  always  indispensable.  All  classes 
of  jjeople  need  some  controlling  influence  to  guide  them.  The  scholar 
and  the  teacher  both  need  it. 

The  members  of  your  committee,  being  more  or  less  absorbed  in 
business,  or  burdened  with  the  cares  of  pi'ofessional  life,  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  attend  to  the  details  of  labor  demanded  by  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  our  Public  Schools.  Thei'e  is  an  evident  necessity 
of  employing  some  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  special 
care  of  all  the  schools,  and  attend  to  the  multiplied  wants  growing 
out  of  our  school  system.  We  have  twenty-two  school-houses,  need- 
ing constant  looking  after  as  to  cleanliness,  conveniences  and  repairs ; 
we  employ  forty-two  teachers,  and  there  are  nearly  two  thousand 
scholars  in  the  various  departments ;  there  is  a  large  amount  of  de- 
tailed official  work  to  be  jDcrformed;  the  expenditures  are  large,  and 
in  no  other  department  of  town  aflairs  should  we  expect  to  employ 
and  look  after  so  many  persons  without  a  competent  officer  at  the  head. 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  suggest  that  authority  be  given 
for  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  Public  Schools.*" 

Committee. — A.  N.  Allen,  Chairman  ;  C.  B.  Redfield,  John  Tatlock,Owen  Coogan, 
Wm.  R.  Plunkett,  John  E.  Merrill,  Gardner  T.  Barker,  2d;  John  M.  Brewster, 

/Sec'?/. 

STOCKBRIDGE. 

But  however  much  we  may  differ  about  the  management  of  our 
schools,  and  notwithstanding  some  may  think  there  is  not  and  cannot 
be  any  improvement  made,  yet  we  think  there  is  an  increasing  inter- 
est manifested  in  our  schools  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children 
who  attend  them.  Our  school  registers,  and  our  annual  examinations, 
show  a  larger  number  of  visitors  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  This 
is  an  encouraging  sign.  Heretofore,  the  apathy  of  parents  has  been 
something  quite  surprising ;  and  it  has  been,  and  now  is,  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  When  jjarents 
shall  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  correct  education  of  their  chil- 
dren is  a  duty  that  cannot  be  neglected,  transferred  or  avoided,  we 

*  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  recommendation  was  promptly  responded  to  by 
the  choice  of  a  Superintendent. — Seq'y. 
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shall  have  fewer  complaints  of  truancy,  tardiness  and  irregularity  of 
attendance;  and  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  among  us,  such  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed,  and  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  have  any  adequate  conception.  Let  us  hail, 
then,  with  gratitude  and  delight,  any  indication,  even  the  slightest,  of 
the  "  good  time  coming." 

Tour  committee  are  sorry  to  mention  that,  notwithstanding  the 
liberal  policy  which  the  town  has  pursued  during  the  last  five  years 
towards  our  schools,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  children  who,  from 
some  cause,  do  not  seem  to  reap  the  advantages  which  such  a  policy 
should  certainly  bestow.  In  all  our  villages,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts 
of  the  town,  it  is  believed  there  are  some  who  do  not  attend  school  at 
all ;  or,  if  they  do  attend,  attend  so  irregularly  as  to  derive  little  if  any 
benefit  from  the  schools.  This  ought  not  to  be.  One  idle,  vicious  boy, 
roaming  the  streets,  while  his  companions  are  obliged  to  attend  school, 
exerts  an  influence  whose  consequences  for  evil  can  scarcely  be  com- 
puted. We  have  truant  laws  which  are  believed  to  be  efiicient,  and 
we  choose  every  year  truant  oflicers  to  see  that  those  laws  are  exe- 
cuted; but,  notwithstanding  these,  it  is  a  fact  that  numbers  of  the 
young  are  growing  up  in  our  midst  in  comparative  ignorance,  and 
should  they  ultimately  fall  victims  to  vicious  habits  or  practices,  our 
responsibility  in  the  premises  could  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.  The  school  system  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  been 
pronounced  by  a  distinguished  Englishman,  who  visited  this  country 
during  the  last  summer  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  country,  the  best  in  the  world ;  and,  indeed, 
we  may  so  consider  it,  if  we  see  to  it  that  its  efiiciency  be  not  weak- 
ened by  our  neglect  to  enforce  those  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
obviously  intended  to  maintain  and  strengthen  that  efiiciency.  And 
we  would,  therefore,  recommend  to  those  who  may  be  selected  as 
truant  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  that  they  see  to  it  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town  attend  school,  for  the  time  at  least  which  the  law 
requii-es. 

Williams  Academy  and  High  School.— Wh&n  the  town  first  voted 
an  appropriation  to  maintain  this  institution,  it  was  deemed  a  very 
doubtful  experiment.  Fortunately,  however,  our  favorite  townsman, 
Mr.  Canning,  was  prevailed  on  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  and  from 
that  moment  its  success  was  assured.  He  continued  in  that  position 
until  the  close  of  the  last  summer  term,  when,  very  unexpectedly,  and 
much  to  the  regret  of  all  his  pupils  and  patrons,  he  resigned.  He  had 
taught  in  the  same  place  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  and  brought  to 
his  work  a  ripe  scholarship,  fertile  imagination,  and  such  personal  qual- 
ities as  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  many  hundred  pupils  who  were 
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favored  by  his  instructions.     He  will  long  be  remembered  by  tliem  for 
his  cheering  inspirations  to  them  in  their  student  life. 

During  the  year,  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  course  of 
study,  both  English  and  classical ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  threatened  such  an  attempt,  it  has  been  completely  successful. 
Any  pupil,  now,  may  be  regularly  fitted  for  college,  and  at  the  com- 
pletion of  either  of  the  prescribed  courses  will  be  entitled  to  a  gradu- 
ating diploma. 

Your  committee  desire  that  the  matter  of  a  regular  course  of  study 
for  the  High  School  should  commend  itself  to  the  consideration  of  all 
the  people  of  the  town.  Our  impression  is  that  no  school  can  really 
be  called  a  High  School  without  this  feature.  At  any  rate,  it  can 
have  no  distinctive  character  as  such.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such;  a  school  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  not  to  accommodate  the  peculiar  wants  and  views  of  a  few.  More- 
over, it  is  quite  evident  to  any  one  conversant  with  our  schools,  that 
what  the  pupil  shall  study  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the  manner 
in  which  that  study  shall  be  pursued,  and  that  he  needs  guidance  and 
direction  as  to  one  as  much  as  to  the  other.  Desultory  study  can  ac- 
complish but  little  in  disciplining  and  developing  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  therefore  some  course,  and,  if  possible,  that  course  of 
mental  training  which  will  best  fit  our  youth  for  the  active  duties  of 
life,  should  be  adopted.  It  may  be  that  in  some  individual  cases  a  de- 
parture from  the  prescribed  course  of  study  is  desirable ;  but  it  should 
be  generally  understood  that  when  a  scholar  enters  the  High  School 
he  shall  select  one  or  the  other  of  the  prescribed  courses,  and  pursue 
it  to  its  termination,  or  confine  himself  to  it  so  long  as  he  remains  a 
member  of  the  school.  It  has  been  well  said,  "  that  the  teacher  who 
cannot  control  the  course  of  study  of  his  pupils,  finds  it  much  more 
diflicult  to  discipline  and  govern  them.  The  conduct  of  a  scholar  who 
has  no  definite  plan  or  course  of  study  before  him,  and  does  not  feel 
the  necessity  of  devoting  a  particular  time  to  a  particular  thing,  will 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  submit  himself  so  readily  and  implicitly  to  the 
discipline  of  the  school  as  those  to  whom  such  independence  of  action 
and  facility  of  chance  are  not  allowed."  And  with  no  definite  object 
before  him,  and  the  associations  of  no  class  community  of  study  to 
bind  hira,  the  attachment  of  the  pupil  to  the  school  will  be  bixt  slight, 
and,  at  best,  he  will  regard  himself  as  temporarily  attached  to  it,  and 
ready  to  dissolve  his  connection  with  it  at  any  moment. 

School  Cormnittee.— J  OS.  R.  Fbench,  M.  Wakiseb,  E.  S.  Cuetjs. 
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EISTOL     COUNTY. 


ATTLEBOROUGH. 

The  committee  feel  a  good  degree  of  happiness  in  submitting  an 
annual  report  to  the  town,  so   favorable  to   the  schools.     We  have 
found  the  High  Schools  maintaining  the  reputation  heretofore  earned, 
and  continuing  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  establishment,  in 
a  far  higher  degree  than  could  be  even  reasonably  anticipated,  when 
we   consider   some   of  the   obstacles   in  the  way  of  success.     Both 
schools  are  unfavorably  located,  the  one  at  the  north  occupying  an  ill- 
ventilated  room,  with  capacity  altogether  insufficient  for  its  accommo- 
dation, while  that  at  the  east  is  forced  to  hold  its  sessions  in  the  most 
unsuitable  apartments  of  a  manufactory.     Under  the   circumstances, 
the  results  of  the  experiment  have  been  gratifyingly  successful,  and 
we  feel  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the  future  of  our  High  Schools 
as  indeed  most  hopeful,  when  we  remember  the  more  auspicious  inci- 
dents of  the  present  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  immediate  past. 
At  this  point  the  committee  cannot  refrain  from  urging  the  people 
in  some  localities  to  remove  as  speedily  as  possible  certain  miserable 
old  structures  too  long  used  as  school-houses,  but  calculated  only  to 
be  places  of  torment.     Let  all  these  depart,  so  that  those  who  have 
known  them,  "  shall  know  them  no  more  forever."     "  What  man  is 
there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  asks  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 
Or  if  he  asks  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ? "    Let  our  people 
aflTord  their  children  the  very  best  means  and  appliances  of  securing 
a  finished  education.     And  none  can  mistake  the  great  advantages 
possessed  by  those  occupying  large,  modern,  well-constructed  school- 
buildings,  over  such  as  are  confined  in  small,  forbidding,  shabby  houses. 
Let  parents  personally  visit  the  schools  and  they  will  find  more  enthu- 
siasm, far  greater  attainments,  a  high  and  nobler  ambition  in  those 
localities  where  the  surroundings  are  all  right,  where  the  best  aids  to 
progress  are  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand.     There  the  best  teachers 
will  seek  employment,  and  there  also  will  the  perennial  fruits  of  our 
educational  system  be  found  in  their  greatest  perfection.     Renewedly 
we  commend  this  subject  of  suitable  school-buildings  to  the  serious 
attention  of  those  directly  interested  in  it. 

An  enthusiastic  school  will  be  successful.     Where  listlessness,  dull- 
ness and  indifference  never  come ;  where  life,  energy  and  zeal  always 
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abound,  tliere  must  be  advancement,  there  must  be  continued  progress 
"  toward  that  higher  plane  above."  We  would  have  our  teachers 
visit  other  scliools,  that  they  may  learn  to  practise  new  and  better 
methods,  or  avoid  discoverable  defects.  We  would  have  them  be- 
come familiar  with  the  exercises  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  for  in  them 
we  behold  a  field  richly  decked  witli  golden  sheaves  of  ripened  expe- 
rience and  accumulated  knowledge.  We  would  have  them  study 
carefully  the  Massachusetts  IsTormal  system  of  teacliing.  And  we 
believe,  after  all,  the  great  and  pressing  want  of  our  schools  is 
thorough,  faithful,  JSTormal  teachers.  Let  us  secure  these,  and  we 
shall,  with  their  advent,  enter  upon  a  course  of  Systematic  and 
thorough  training  of  the  pupils  in  every  branch  of  study  taught  in 
our  institutions  of  learning. 

We  desire  to  see  improvement  in  another  direction.  It  appears  to 
the  committee  that  our  schools  should  be  conducted  upon  some  well- 
devised  general  plan,  so  that  in  those  of  the  same  grades  there  shall 
be  found  existing  a  substantial  uniformity,  In  unity  of  purpose  and 
by  unity  of  action,  the  most  stupendous  events  recorded  in  human 
history  have  been  planned  and  accomplished.  In  the  management 
of  the  complicated  educational  system  existing  among  us,  can  we  ig- 
nore this  principle  with  impunity  ?  "  Can  we  expect  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  "  As  reasonably  may  we  expect  these  im- 
possible results,  as  look  for  the  best  fruits  of  our  toils  in  the  fair  fields 
of  science,  when  they  are  spent  in  such  ill-advised,  incoherent,  hetero- 
geneous efibrts  as  too  generally  exist  among  us.  Let  us  have  concen- 
tration of  purpose,  some  comprehensive  j^lan  of  operation,  uniformity 
of  action,  and  then  we  believe  the  best  results  will  be  uniformly  ob- 
tained. 

We  feel  called  upon  to  censure  in  the  severest  terms  a  practice, 
alarmingly  jDrevalent  in  some  localities,  of  detaining  children  away 
from  school  altogether,  or  such  portions  of  the  term  as  to  render  the 
whole  thing  entirely  valueless  to  such  scholars.  In  one  school  of 
seventeen  pupils,  the  past  winter  the  average  attendance  has  been 
nine.  In  several  others,  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  legally 
entitled  to  school  privileges  have  been  cruelly  and  wickedly  deprived 
of  these  inestimable  blessings.  We  look  upon  the  parents  guilty  of 
such  enormities  as  worthy  of  being  beaten  with  many  stripes.  And 
we  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  cause  the  laws  of  our 
good  old  Commonwealth  to  be  rigidly  enforced  against  this  class  of 
criminals.  Parents  must  send  their  children  to  school.  Nothing 
save  sickness  can  excuse  them.  The  schools  are  established  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children ;  books  provided  at  the  public  expense 
when  necessary ;  hence  all  without  exception  should  be  made  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  their  benefits.  Individual  happiness,  the  public  good, 
private  rights,  the  laws  of  the  State,  all  these  equally  require  this. 
Finally,  let  us  cherish  the  schools  as  our  own  institutions  and  the 
teachers  as  our  best  friends  and  our  most  profitable  servants.  Let  the 
town  more  liberally  support  and  more  heartily  sustain  them,  since 
they  are  continually  scattering  among  us  the  richest  elements  of  pros- 
perity, "by  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  to  theii* 
country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  chastity, 
moderation,  temperance;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  orna- 
ment of  human  society,  and  a  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitu- 
tion is  founded." 

School   Committee. — L.  "W.   Daggett,  Ebenezek  Carpenter,   Eev.  W.  B.  Heath, 
E.  Adams,  Jr.,  Dr.  F.  L.  Burden,  L.  L.  Whiting. 

BERKLEY. 

If  these  data,  as  furnished  to  us  by  the  assessors  and  by  the  several 
teachers,  are  correct,  there  are  28  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15  years  who  have  not  attended  school  at  all. 

In  the  language  of  last  year's  report  we  inquire  :  "Whose  children 
were  these,  thus  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  attending 
school  which  we  provide  and  desire  for  all,  and  of  thus  qualifying  them- 
selves for  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties 
of  life  ?  Who  were  those  parents  so  indifierent  to  the  well-being  and 
dearest  interests  of  their  children, — so  neglectful  of  duty  and  the 
sacred  discharge  of  it  as  to  allow  their  children  to  absent  themselves, 
or  possibly  do  the  still  more  culpable  act  of  preventing  their  attend- 
ance ?  This  flagrant  violation  of  parental  obligation  and  of  statute 
law  should  not  be  permitted,  and  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  human 
progress  will  not  recur  again."  But  sorrowfully  do  we  record  that  it 
appears  to  have  recurred  again  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  last  year. 
There  is  a  serious  wrong  in  this  matter.     Where  does  it  exist  ? 

School  Committee.— WAI.TER  D.  Nichols,  Daniel  S.  Briggs,  Herbert  A.  Dean. 

DARTMOUTH. 

We  think  the  contrast  between  our  schools  at  the  present  time,  and 
those  of  former  years,  must  be  most  cheering  to  every  unbiassed  mind. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  parents  and  others  have  given 
more  attention  to  visiting  our  schools  during  the  past  year  than  any 
one  preceding,  and  it  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  While 
much  has  been  gained,  still  there  remains  much  to  be  done  to  secure 
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constant  attendance  of  all.  The  frequent  visits  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians at  the  schools,  we  are  persuaded,  will  tend  very  much  to  bring 
about  this  desired  result.  A  word  of  encouragement,  fitly  spoken  by 
them,  or  even  a  kind  look,  will  stimulate  the  scholar  to  higher  attain- 
ments, and  make  him  feel  that  there  are  those  deeply  interested  for 
his  welfare. 

Teachers'  Meetings. — Teachers'  meetings  were  held  once  a  week 
during  the  past  winter,  with  a  decided  improvement  over  those  of 
last  year.  We  find  that  united  action,  on  the  part  of  any  considera- 
ble number  of  persons  laboring  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
purpose,  is  almost  surely  productive  of  better  results  than  can  other- 
wise be  attained.  This  is  ^particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
the  teacher.  The  associating  together  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  deeper  interest  in  our  schools,  must  necessarily  tend  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  education.  Much  interest  was  manifested  on  the 
part  of  most  teachers  to  attend  them.  Different  topics  were  brought 
up  for  discussion,  and  all  took  an  active  part  in  them.  Much  interest 
was  evinced  on  the  subject  of  good  reading.  The  committee,  in  vis- 
iting schools,  found  the  most  improvement  made  in  those  where  the 
teachers  were  constant  attendants  of  said  meetings.  During  the  short 
time  they  have  been  established,  we  think  much  good  has  resulted 
therefrom,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  which  has  been  so  auspiciously 
begun  may  be  successfully  continued. 

The  Graded  School. — There  was  only  one  school  at  South  Dart- 
mouth for  the  spring  term.  Sarah  H.  Sanford  was  appointed  principal, 
and  Lizzie  E,  Matthews  assistant.  The  school  was  then  graded,  and 
Joseph  R.  Marble,  from  Rhode  Island,  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
upper  grade  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms.  The  school  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  one, — a  credit  to  this  or  any  other  town.  We 
are  now  obtaining  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  system. 

School  Committee. — Job  S.  Gidley,  John  T.  Faunck,  George  W.  Feancis. 

DIGHTOK 

The  Graded  System. — The  past  year  has  been  especially  noteworthy 
in  the  history  of  our  schools  for  the  introduction  among  them  of  the 
graded  system.  The  schools  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  so 
small  and  widely  separated,  that  the  system  has  been  established  only 
in  the  villages  at  North  Dighton  and  South  Dighton.  A  Graded 
School  was  opened  in  North  Dighton  in  May  last,  and  one  in  South 
Dighton  last  September,  the  new  school-house  in  that  village  not  being 
completed  until  the  middle  of  the  summer  term.  Though  the  Graded 
Schools  have  been  in  existence  for  so  short  a  period  only,  they  have 
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abimdantly  proved  their  superiority  to  those  which  they  displaced. 
This  superiority  is  manifested  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
and  in  the  increased  interest  of  the  scholars.  The  labors  of  the  teach- 
ers have  been  far  more  effective,  owing  to  the  fact  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  no  less  than  formerly,  the  number  of  classes  is  much 
diminished,  the  classes  themselves  being  much  larger.  Under  the  old 
system,  scholars  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  proficiency  being  in  the 
same  school,  even  when  the  pupils  were  few,  the  classes  were  often 
very  numerous ;  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear  them  all  dur- 
ing school  hours.  The  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  owing 
also  partly  to  the  increased  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  scholars. 
The  larger  scholars,  being  separated  from  the  smaller  ones,  and  attend- 
ing a  school  of  higher  grade,  feel  a  pride  in  it  never  before  manifested. 
They  study  better,  and  behave  better,  being  ambitious  to  do  credit  to 
themselves  and  their  school.  Their  parents  and  friends  also  have 
exhibited  an  interest  in  the  schools  which  was  never  before  seen.  We 
may  add  that  the  expense  of  the  largest  of  these  schools — that  at 
South  Dighton — has  been  less  per  week  than  under  the  old  system. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  claim  that  the  graded  system  has  been  so  success- 
ful, that  every  one  who  desires  the  improvement  of  our  schools  would 
consider  its  abandonment  a  very  long  step  backward. 

These  Graded  Schools,  we  may  also  add,  have  not  been  restricted  in 
their  advantages  to  the  children  in  their  vicinity,  since  scholars  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  town,  qualified  to  enter  their  upper  departments, 
have  been  permitted  to  do  so.  To  some  extent  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  more 
and  more  highly  prized,  as  the  superior  advantages  of  a  Graded  School 
are  more  widely  and  justly  appreciated. 

There  is  no  other  period  of  the  year  so  favorable,  both  for  attend- 
ing school  and  for  study,  as  the  fall  months:  They  are  more  free  than 
any  other  jDortion  of  the  year  from  those  prevailing  sicknesses  and 
complaints  which  very  frequently  in  the  winter  keep  many  children 
from  school.  Thus  the  j^ractice  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  town, 
of  keeping  the  schools  during  the  hottest  and  coldest  periods  of  the 
year,  and  omitting  them  during  the  fall,  is  not  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  a  wise  one.  They  propose,  therefore,  to  have  a  short  sum- 
mer term,  and  to  begin  the  schools  early  in  the  fall. 
School  Committee. — E.  Dawes,  C.  W.  Turner,  J.  Shove. 

EASTOK 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  appended  to  this  report  that  the  number 
of  terms  has  been  increased  from  two  to  three.     This  became  advisa- 
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ble  because  by  the  increased  appropriation  of  last  year  it  was  possible 
to  have  thirty-three  school-weeks,  being  an  increase  of  seven  over  the 
year  before.  The  advantages  of  three  short  over  two  long  terms 
were  carefully  summed  up  in  the  school  report  of  last  year,  and  have 
been  proved  by  actual  experience.  Much  satisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed concerning  this  additional  number  of  weeks  of  school,  and 
the  school  committee  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  the  com- 
ing year  be  so  far  increased  as  to  allow  thirty-six  school-weeks  each 
year,  or  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each. 

The  subject  of  truancy  is  an  old  and  tiresome  one,  and  would  not 
have  been  introduced  into  this  report  were  it  not  that  your  committee 
propose  some  practical  measure  to  counteract  this  evil.  In  North 
Easton  there  have  been  several  cases,  during  the  past  year,  of  truancy, 
one  of  which  has  been  joined  with  constantly  increasing  misconduct. 
We  find  that  reporting  these  cases  to  parents  does  little  or  no  good, 
the  pleasure  of  staying  from  school  seeming  to  the  truant  sufficient 
compensation  or  offset  for  the  flogging  he  gets  at  home,  or  the  correc- 
tion he  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  To  exj^el  such  children 
from  school  is  just  what  they  would  desire,  and  is  often  a  real  harm  to 
the  child,  though  apparently  demanded  by  the  interest  of  the  school. 
What  seems  to  be  needed  is  to  produce  a  wholesome  restraint  upon 
the  rest  by  sending  one  or  more  of  the  most  incorrigible  to  the  Reform 
School,  or  some  similar  place.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  for 
the  town  of  Easton  to  adopt  such  provisions  in  the  General  Statutes 
of  this  Commonwealth  as  refer  to  this  subject  of  truant  children  and 
absentees  from  school,  and  to  appoint  truant  officers  who  shall  attend 
to  their  execution.  By-laws  concerning  this  subject  will  be  presented 
at  the  approaching  town  meeting. 

School  Committee. — Geo.  G.  Withington,  Wm.  L  Chaffin,  Olivkk  Ames,  2d. 

FAIRHAYEI:^. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  during  the  past  year  in  regard 
to  punctuality  in  attendance,  but  the  average  is  yet  far  below  what  it 
should  be,  not  reaching  quite  77  per  cent.  The  record  of  this  low 
percentage,  however,  does  injustice  to  the  scholars  generally.  It  is 
produced  to  a  great  extent  by  a  few  subjects  of  parental  neglect,  who, 
perhaps,  to  escape  legal  discipline,  are  sent  into  the  school  long 
enough  to  obtain  a  membership,  and  then  are  allowed  to  drift  about 
town,  growing  uj)  in  ignorance,  schooled  in  vice,  untaught  in  knowl- 
edge and  virtue.  These  are  difficult  cases  to  deal  with.  The  letter 
of  the  law  is  complied  with,  while  its  spirit  is  evaded.  Is  there  no 
way  to  rid  the  streets  of  these  pernicious  idjers,  and  compel  their 
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regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  school?  We  respectfully  but 
earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  the  care  of  these  neglected  children, 
for  they,  more  than  all  others,  need  the  benefits  of  our  Public  Schools ; 
and  if  the  public  does  not  interest  itself  in  their  welfare,  nothing  will 
rescue  them  froin  a  life  of  ignorance,  with  its  consequent  degradation 
and  misery.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  operation  of  the  truant  law,  and 
beyond  its  bounds  lies  a  broad  field  for  the  operation  of  a  public- 
spirited  benevolence. 

School  Committee.— I.  Fairchild,  Chairman;  C.  D.  Hunt,  Secretary. 

FALL  RIVER. 

The  per  cent,  which  our  average  attendance  bore,  in  1868-9,  to  the 
number  of  children  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  was 
64  62-100 ;  while  for  the  year  1869-70,  as  we  anticipated  in  our  last 
report,  the  per  cent,  is  but  57  56-100,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Our  rank  is  the 
lowest  of  any  town  in  the  county,  and  the  lowest  but  eleven  in  the 
State.  Does  this  speak  well  for  the  public  opinion  of  our  city  in  the 
matter  of  school  attendance?  Nor  is  this  an  accidental  occurrence,* 
for  it  has  been  substantially  our  history  for  many  years ;  and  the  evil 
may  justly  be  styled  chronic.  Public  sentiment  must  be  aroused  to 
this  subject,  for  the  evil  is  grave,  and  if  continued  the  results  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  and  moral  tone  of  the  city.  Truancy  is 
not,  we  believe,  the  principal  cause  of  this  result.  Selfishness,  intem- 
perance on  the  part  of  many  parents,  and  a  general  indifference  to  the 
subject  by  too  many  of  our  citizens  are  perhaps  the  leading  causes 
which  conspire  to  j^roduce  this  sad  state  of  afiairs.  While  we  register 
2,945  pupils  in  our  Primary  Schools,  we  have  only  926  registered  in 
the  Intermediate  grade.  Therefore,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Primary  scholars  never  enter  the  Intermediate  grade.  Hence,,  also,  two 
years  of  schooling,  the  time  which  we  fix  as  sufficient  to  complete  the 
Primary  grade,  is  all  that  two-thirds  of  our  children  receive  in  our 
schools,  if  we  except  the  Factory  and  Evening  Schools.  This  is  not 
an  overdrawn  picture ;  it  is  an  actual  verity,  as  an  examination  of  pre- 
vious reports  will  substantiate.  The  school  law  does  not  seem  to  meet 
our  wants  in  its  practical  operation,  although  its  letter  and  spirit  seem, 
to  have  a  compulsory  appearance.  For  cities,  at  least,  and  especially 
for  the  large  mariufacturing  centres,  we  need  some  legislative  enactment 
m.ore  suited  to  our  torpid  condition. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Mun- 
della,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  to  the  National  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Education,  Gen,  Eaton,  is  to  the  point.  "The  munificence 
of  the  American  people  in  the  sections  I  have  visited,  in  providing 
schools,  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  without  a  parallel ;  a  good  educa- 
tion being  oiFered  free  to  every  American  child.  If  I  have  any  regret, 
it  is  to  notice  that  where  such  ample,  almost  lavish,  provision  has 
been  made,  there  are  still  many  who  partake  very  sparingly  only, 
while  others  absent  themselves  altogether  from  the  feast.  If  you 
could  introduce  a  plan  for  enforcing  regular  attendance  for  a  course 
of  years,  as  is  done  in  Germany,  your  educational  system  would  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  he  desired.  I  may  state,  from  long  experience,  that 
where  the  education  of  children  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  parents, 
selfishness,  or  the  indifference  or  intemperate  habits  of  many,  will 
cause  a  considerable  number  to  be  entirely  neglected,  or  only  partially 
educated;  and  in  a  country  like  yours,  where  the  only  guarantee  for 
your  free  institutions  is  the  intelligent  assent  and  support  of  the  citi- 
zens, the  State  and  the  Nation  have  a  right  to  demand  that  those  who 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  enjoy  its  privileges  shall 
have  had  the  advantage  of  education  and  a  virtuous  training." 

Senator  Wilson  says,  "  The  two  great  necessities  of  the  country,  at 
the  present  time,  are  unification  and  education.  A  voice  from  across 
the  waters,  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  bloody  battle-fields  in  the 
present  Franco-Prussian  war,  is  significant  and  to  the  point.  A  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  education,  established  for  more  than  two  centuries 
in  portions  of  Germany,  and  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in 
Prussia,  has  brought  forth  fruits  which  the  world  see.  France,  with 
a  fairer  and  more  fertile  country,  with  the  prestige  of  a  brilliant  mili- 
tary record,  lies  beaten  on  every  field  and  helpless  at  the  conqueror's 
feet." 

Says  Mr.  Pattison,  the  English  school  commissioner  to  Germany, 
"  The  habit  of  universal  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  traditions  of  the  German  family." 

As  a  city,  non-attendance  at  our  schools  is  our  great  weakness 
This  is  the  defect  above  all  others  which  claims  and  should  receive 
our  attention ;  for  our  strength  and  prosperity  in  other  directions  will 
prove  comparative  weakness,  unless  this  is  remedied.  Our  schools 
should  receive  the  fostering  care  of  every  citizen,  and  every  child 
should  be  induced  by  the  elevated  tone  and  controlling  power  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  or  compelled  by  stringent  enactments,  to  attend  upon 
our  schools  a  series  of  years  and  acquire  a  good  education.  Not  the 
stinted  acquirement  of  being  able  to  read  and  write  only ;  but  a  high- 
er, broader  and  deeper  culture,  an  education  which  will  develop  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  inherent  powers  of  every  child  to  such  an 
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extent  as  will  fit  him  for  society  and  business,  and  those  other  duties 
which  belong  to  the  humane  and  Christian  citizen. 

Drawing  School. — The  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
passed  in  1870,  opened  an  Evening  School  for  instruction  in  industrial 
and  mechanical  drawing. 

Two  classes,  exclusively  males,  were  formed  in  mechanical,  and  one 
of  both  sexes  in  free-hand  drawing.  The  classes  in  mechanical  are 
composed  largely  of  mechanics,  both  apprentices  and  journeymen. 
They  take  hold  of  the  enterprise  with  a  degree  of  interest  worthy  of 
commendation ;  and  their  enthusiasm  gives  promise  of  application 
sufficient  to  make  the  art  of  practical  benefit  in  their  daily  vocations. 
The  class  in  free-hand  drawing  is  composed  largely  of  the  teachers  of 
our  day  schools,  though  not  confined  to  them  as  a  class. 

The  school  has  not  been  established  long  enough  for  the  committee 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  benefits  which  may  result  to  the 
individual  pupil  or  the  city  at  large.  It  opened  well,  numbering  178 
in  mechanical  drawing  and  80  in  free-hand. 

The  success  of  the  individual  pupil  will,  in  a  large  measure,  depend 
upon  his  taste  for  the  work,  and  the  degree  of  application  with  which 
it  is  prosecuted.  This  is  a  study,  like  all  other  branches  of  learning, 
and  the  scholars  will  find  that  to  learn  even  to  draw  is  work. 

The  committee  look  upon  the  passage  of  the  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  as  a  step  tending  to  reduce  our  school  instruc- 
tions to  a  more  practical  character.  Every  mechanic  should  have  the 
means  of  becoming  conversant  with  the  general  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  And  the  day  is  undoubtedly  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  schools  shall  be  established  for  instruction  in  these  and 
other  kindred  branches  suited  to  the  wants  of  both  sexes  in  practical 
life. 

Moral  Culture. — In  presenting  this  subject  we  do  not  feel  that  our 
school  morals  have  been  neglected  in  the  past.  Yet  having  a  large 
influx  of  children  from  other  places  into  oiir  schools,  and  having  received 
information  from  the  city  marshal  that  the  list  of  juvenile  oflTenders  is 
increasing,  we  feel  that  the  subject  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance at  this  crisis  in  our  history,  and  should  receive  a  large  share  of 
attention  in  our  schools  as  well  as  at  our  firesides.  This  is  a  subject  in 
which  all  good  people  are  interested,  yet  is  too  often  neglected  in  our 
halls  of  learning.  Moral  and  intellectual  culture  should  go  hand  in 
hand ;  the  former  enriching  the  heart  with  all  that  is  virtuous,  noble  and 
pure  ;  the  latter  the  mind  with  choicest  treasures  of  knowledge,  wisdom 
and  truth.  Then  shall  our  school  system  accomplish  its  whole  mission, 
when  the  whole  people  shall  be  educated  in  the  graces  of  the  heart 
and  the  embellishments  of  the  mind,  with  equal  fidehty;    and  our 
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intelligence  and  goodness,  the  basis  upon  which  our  republican  institu- 
tions are  founded,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  vitality  and 
strength,  continue  ever  "  sure  and  steadfast." 

School  Committee. — \Vm.  Connbll,  Jr.,  Fkederick  A.  Boomer,  Robert  Adams, 
Robert  Henry,  Jerome  Dwelly,  Crawford  E.  Lindsey,  Milton  Reed,  Charles  J. 
Holmes,  S.  Wright  Butler. 

Is  the  complaint,  that  the  present  is  a  forcing  system,  a  just  one  ? 
I  answer,  no.  There  is  no  schedule  of  study,  of  any  city,  and  cer- 
tainly not  of  ours,  which  requires  more  of  a  pupil  than  any  child  of 
ordinary  health  and  ability  can  easily  perform,  with  judicious  instruc- 
tion, during  the  six  school  hours.  Occasionally,  an  extremely  delicate, 
nervous  child,  who  never  ought  to  be  confined  in  a  close  room,  suffers, 
but  not  from  mental  effort.  Among  a  large  number  of  teachers  will 
be  found  some,  who,  through  lack  of  judgment,  will  give  lessons  of 
unreasonable  length  to  be  prepared,  or  require  a  useless  and  injurious 
use  of  the  powers  of  memory ;  these  cases  are  exceptional,  and  are 
the  fault  of  the  individual  and  not  of  the  system.  It  has  been  found, 
on  investigation  in  other  cities,  that  such  complaints  were  without 
foundation,  and  that  the  evils  could  be  traced  to  other  causes.  The 
mind  no  less  than  the  body  is  made  strong  by  exercise,  and  it  is  worse 
than  foolish  to  charge  failing  health  in  pupils  to  the  account  of  in- 
tense mental  effort  in  schools.  Look  rather  to  improper  food  and 
dress,  to  late  hours  and  neglect  of  exercise,  to  novel  reading  and 
-  many  other  causes  for  the  explanation,  and  not  to  the  light  tasks  of 
the  school-room.  The  average  age  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
poets,  inventors,  statesmen  the  world  has  ever  produced ;  the  average 
age  of  all  the  intellectual  workers  of  the  two  continents,  as  given 
by  statistics,  show  that  mental  activity  promotes  longevity.  The 
lives  of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  of  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors in  colleges,  of  members  of  the  learned  professions,  of  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  and  of  West  Point,  prove  the  same.  It  is  time  the 
mistaken  idea  was  abandoned.  Scholars  catch  the  infection,  and,  for 
fear  of  doing  too  much,  do  nothing.  Idleness  both  of  body  and 
mind  is  more  injurious  than  work.  Let  parents  look  at  the  examina- 
tion papers  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  where  the  attainments 
of  eight  years'  school  work  are  exhibited,  and  they  will  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  above. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  bringing  large  numbers  of  pupils  together  in 
one  building,  and  do  you  think  single  rooms  the  best  ?  Primary  and 
Grammar  School  pupils  should  be  in  separate  buildings,  both  to  avoid 
interruption  in  school  exercises  and  injury  on  the  playground.  Pri- 
mary pupils  should  not  be  required  to  walk  a  long  distance ;  and  in 
our  city  a  building  of  four  rooms  will  contain  as  many  as  can  be  col- 
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lected  in  one  locality.  There  is  no  necessity  of  making  pupils  go  up 
more  than  one  flight  of  stairs  to  school,  and  it  should  not  be  done. 
With  a  foui'-years'  course  in  the  Grammar  department,  and  semi-annu- 
al promotions,  eight  rooms  admit  of  a  better  classification  than  a  less 
number.  A  two-story  building,  containing  eight  rooms  and  a  hall,  is 
the  most  economical  structure  to  build,  and  the  cost  for  care  and  in- 
struction is  less  than  in  smaller  buildings.  There  is  no  argument  to 
be  given  in  favor  of  double  rooms  in  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Schools.  The  advantages  claimed  for  large  rooms  in  Grammar 
Schools  are,  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  large  number,  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  lower  classes  from  hearing  explanation  and  instruction 
given  to  advanced  scholars.  Experience  has  fully  tested  these  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  is  in  favor  of 
small  rooms.  The  pupil  loses  more  in  attention  distracted  from  his 
own  duties,  than  he  gains  from  instruction  given  to  others.  The 
chances  for  idleness  and  play  more  than  balance  the  enthusiasm  im- 
parted by  numbers.  Much  time  is  lost  in  changing  classes,  and  much 
confusion  caused,  which  does  not  occur  in  single  rooms ;  and  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  principal  is  given  to  a  great  extent  to  gov- 
ernment, which  in  smaller  rooms  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  a  school  in  a  large  room  appears  to  better 
advantage  on  public  exhibition  days,  but  no  one  would  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  working  power  of  a  school  for  the  entire  year,  for  a 
single  day's  show. 

Is  not  school  work  degenerating  into  mere  system^  form^  routine 
process  /  in  other  words,  is  not  instructions  acrificed  for  method? 
There  is  some  foundation  for  this  complaint,  but  far  less  than  there 
was  ten  years  ago.  The  earnest  efibrts  of  the  best  educators  have 
been  put  forth  to  rescue  the  Public  School  system  from  the  pernicious 
grasp  of  formalism,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success ;  although 
much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished,  as  there  is  still  a  strong 
clinging  to  lifeless  formalities  and  methods,  obsolete  in  our  best 
schools.  The  tendency  in  all  progress  is  to  extremes.  In  advanc- 
ing from  the  almost  entire  want  of  system,  method,  classification 
of  the  past  generation,  the  schools  had  reached  almpst  the  other  ex- 
treme, where  individual  gi'owth  and  development  was  lost  in  general 
evolutions  and  aggregate  advancement.  In  avoiding  Scylla  we  were 
in  danger  of  Charybdis. 

Text-books,  graded  into  almost  infinite  series,  containing  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  only  the  skeletons,  which  were  to  be  clothed 
from  the  ample  storehouses  of  knowledge  and  vitalized  by  the  expla- 
nation and  illustration  of  the  instructor,  were  put  into  the  schools. 
Experience   has   convinced   educators    that   in   a   great   majority   of 
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schools,  the  skeleton  was  neither  clothed  or  vivified,  and  the  children 
had  nothing  except  the  dry  bones  to  encourage  interest  in  and  in- 
crease the  love  for  study.  To  remedy  these  defects,  the  best  teachers 
throughout  the  country  are  expending  more  effort  upon  explanation, 
or  oi-al  instruction,  and  in  assisting  their  pupils  in  forming  clear  and 
distinct  conceptions  of  subjects  taught,  by  appealing  to  the  senses 
through  object-teaching,  which  belongs  no  more  to  the  Primary  School 
work  than  to  that  of  every  other  grade.  Our  schools,  then,  are  not 
drifting  into  lifeless  mannerism,  but  from  it. 

Most  of  our  teachers  are,  and  I  presume  will  be,  the  products .  of 
our  own  school  system.  The  course  of  High  School  study  provides 
for  Normal  instruction.  It  has  been  established  long  enough  to  send 
one  class  before  you  for  examination.  Certainly  no  candidates  have 
been  before  the  board,  who  showed  more  proficiency  in  the  difierent 
branches  in  which  the  examinations  are  conducted.  They  are  all 
now  employed  in  teaching,  and  although  succeeding  well,  no  one 
will  doubt  that  six  months  spent  in  a  Training  School — where, 
under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  criticisms  of  an  accomplished 
teacher,  they  could  have  acquired  and  put  in  practice  that  knowledge 
of  the  work  which  years  of  experience  have  accumulated — would 
have  rendered  their  services  far  more  valuable  to  the  city.  Those 
who  have  gone  from  our  Training  School  into  the  work,  have  fully 
demonstrated  this  fact  and  made  the  advantage  of  their  preparation 
apparent.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  that  you  should  formally  recog- 
nize the  school,  and  require  such  preparation  of  all  the  candidates  for 
positions. 

Almost  every  city  in  the  Northern,  Western  and  Middle  States 
now  provides  for  such  instruction,  and  the  school  reports  from  those 
cities  bring  ample  testimony  of  the  advantages  of  the  system.  Mr. 
Philbrick  in  the  Boston  report  says,  "  The  Training  Department  has 
proved  a  most  important  auxilia;ry  in  improving  our  schools."  Mr. 
Parish  of  New  Haven  says,  "Another  year's  experience  exhibits 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  vantage  ground  we  have  gained  in  estab- 
lishing these  schools."  I  will  not  multiply  these  quotations.  The 
verdict  elsewhere  seems  unanimous.  I  feel  that  there  is  no  subject  I 
can  present  which  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  future  interests 
of  the  schools  than  this,  and  I  earnestly  commend  it  to  your  early 
consideration. 

Next  to  a  thoroughly  prepared  teacher,  one  who  is  fitted  and  has  a 
true  love  for  the  work,  there  is  needed  ample  accommodation  for  all 
the  pupils.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  in  our  city  so 
many  rooms  poorly  planned,  and  crowded  with  seats  for  a  hundred  or 
more  pupils.     No  argument  is  needed  for  the  superiority,  in  Primary 
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Schools,  of  single  rooms,  with  ample  floor  and  air-space;  but  even 
these  defects  would  be  less  felt,  if  there  were  not  more  pupils  than 
seats.  There  are  in  the  city  eight  hundred  more  pupils  of  this  grade 
registered  than  there  are  seats  for,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  the 
teacher  to  be  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  or  most  suc- 
cessful in  instruction,  when  three  children  are  put  in  a  seat  uncom- 
fortable for  two.  Children  like  to  come  to  a  pleasant,  comfortable 
room.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  unnecessary  expense,  but  I  know  that 
true  economy  would  be  best  promoted  by  furnishing  ample  and  con- 
venient school  accommodations.  If  every  ill-arranged,  poorly  venti- 
lated, uncomfortable  school  building  in  this  city  were  to  be  torn  down 
to-day,  and  replaced  with  plain,  permanent,  well-arranged,  well-fur- 
nished and  inviting  school-houses,  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  the  next  ten  years  would  make  ample  return  for  the  ex- 
penditure. 

Grammar  Schools. — There  has  been  more  board,  slate  and  paper 
work  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  pupils,  interested  through  all 
this  trial  of  their  powers,  feel  the  stimulus  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment, and  work  with  all  the  ardor  that  the  consciousness  of  tried 
powers  always  gives,  and  which  the  memorizing  of  rules  and  formulas 
can  never  give.  No  child  cares  to  study  a  treatise  upon  the  methods 
of  rowing,  with  rules  for  its  practice ;  but  put  the  oars  into  his  hands, 
and  show  him  how  to  use  them,  and  he  is  at  once  interested.  In  the 
same  way  let  a  pupil  test  his  knowledge  in  grammar  by  daily  exer- 
cises in  composition ;  in  geography  by  map-drawing ;  in  arithmetic 
by  examples  drawn  from  every  kind  of  business  operation,  and  in  all 
branches  by  general  exercises  so  conducted  as  to  stimulate  to  acqui- 
sition, and  to  make  individual  acquirement  common  information ;  then 
by  daily  exercise  let  him  fix  it  in  the  mind  so  that  it  can  at  pleasure 
be  called  into  use,  and  there  is  no  department  of  study  that  will  not 
interest  the  pupil. 

It  is  frequently  said  of  a  pupil  when  he  makes  a  mistake,  "  I  told 
him  better."  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  him ;  he  should  be  educated  to 
not  do  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  a  boy  to  go  into  the  water  and 
move  his  hands  and  feet,  if  we  wish  to  teach  him  to  swim.  We 
must  go  into  the  water  with  him,  and  show  by  example  how  to  do  it. 
So  in  every  branch  of  instruction ;  if  we  wish  the  highest  success, 
we  must  possess  the  ability  to  do  the  work  well,  and  then,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  train  our  pupils  in  the  art  and  science. 

There  has  been  during  the  year  a  great  advance  made  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  different  branches,  through  efforts  made  by  the 
teachers  in  this  direction,  as  I  trust  the  public  examinations  will  abun- 
dantly show.     No  new  methods  have  been  forced  upon  the  teachers. 
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They  have  been  hampered  by  no  dictum  ;  but  in  our  semi-monthly 
teachers'  meetings  all  the  different  methods  have  been  fully  discussed 
and  explained,  and  the  teacher  urged  to  adopt  that  method  in  which, 
after  trial,  he  found  he  accomplished  the  best  results  ;  as  results,  not 
methods,  determine  the  efficiency  of  any  school  system. 

The  Grammar  Schools  acquire  great  consideration  from  the  fact 
that  so  many  pupils  here  complete  their  education.  Not  one-foui'th 
of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  ever  go  to  the  High 
School.  Many  leave  during  the  first  years  of  the  Grammar  School 
course.  Hence  the  importance  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  study  in  this  department,  all  of  which  are  of  the 
highest  practical  utility. 

High  /School. — It  is  difficult  to  speak  upon  a  subject,  where  the 
most  self-evident  proposition  is  liable  to  be  met  with  the  geometric 
"  quod  est  demonstrandum,^''  but  one  who  has  passed  years  of  his 
life  in  a  High  School  room,  has  a  belief  that  unsupported  assertion 
cannot  shake.  It  may  be  rank  heresy  to  argue  that  a  practical  edu- 
cation means  more  than  a  knowledge  of  dollars  and  cents ;  that  the 
highest  interests  of  society  and  the  ultimate  wants  of  a  community 
are  not  met,  when  all  can  read  a  newspaper  and  write  a  letter ;  that 
in  fact,  civilization  is  not  at  its  highest  state,  when,  on  the  principle  of 
division  of  labor,  each  knows  nothing  beyond  his  daily  employment. 
I  believe  there  are  no  useless  studies  in  the  High  School  department. 
Latin,  Greek,  logic,  mental  philosophy,  may  not  be  direct  aids  in 
any  business,  but  they  cultivate  the  mind,  strengthen  its  powers,  and 
are  the  gateways  to  more  extensive  fields  of  knowledge,  where,  amid 
broader  views  and  nobler  thoughts,  the  intellect  and  heart  are  refined, 
the  whole  nature  elevated,  and  the  ability  to  exert  an  influence  in  the 
world  increased. 

The  High  School  stands  alone  as  the  centre  of  influence  and  inter- 
est among  the  Graded  Schools.  Not  only  is  its  influence  felt  in  the 
other  schools,  both  by  pupils  as  the  goal  of  their  ambition,  and  by 
teachers  as  the  exponent  of  their  system  and  the  culminating  point 
of  their  labors,  but  all  the  schools  are  judged,  as  to  efficiency,  both 
by  citizens  and  strangers,  by  the  scholarship  and  character  of  the 
High  School,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  Increase  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  school,  and  the  stimulus  will  be  sent 
coursing  through  every  artery  of  the  school  system.  Degrade  it, 
either  by  withholding  means  or  influence,  and  you  will  inevitably 
weaken  the  other  schools. 

If  you  wish  all  the  schools  of  the  city  to  be  elevated  and  improved, 
strengthen  by  every  means  in  your  power  the  influence  and  efficiency 
of  this  school.  Let  a  building  worthy  of  the  city  be  provided,  all  the 
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means  necessary  for  the  highest  culture  be  procured ;  let  everything 
be  done  that  is  needed  to  give  it  the  full  confidence  and  support  of 
every  patron,  and  make  it  an  object  of  pride  to  every  citizen,  and 
you  will  see  every  school-room  in  the  city  permeated  with  new  life. 
It  is  worthy  of  more  confidence  and  consideration  than  it  receives ; 
few  schools  in  the  State  do  better  work,  but  it  needs  more  room  and 
means.  Above  all,  let  there  be  some  standard  of  admission  estab- 
lished, so  that  the  entering  class  will  not  rej^resent  all  degrees  of 
preparation.  It  is  an  injury  to  any  pupil  to  enter  upon  the  High 
School  work  before  he  is  thoroughly  fitted  ;  and  it  is  a  grievous  wrong 
to  those  who  are  qualified,  and  a  great  detriment  to  the  school,  to 
have  the  time  and  efibrt  of  the  teacher,  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
appropriate  school  work,  devoted  to  imparting  instruction  which 
should  have  been  obtained  in  other  schools. 

Evening  Schools. — For  several  reasons,  the  Evening  Schools  during 
the  past  winter  were  more  successful  and  satisfactory  than  those  of 
the  winter  previous.  Books  were  furnished  by  the  city,  which  measure 
not  only  prevented  the  loss  of  time,  experienced  the  year  before  in 
organizing,  but  also  secured  greater  uniformity  in  the  books  used,  and 
better  opportunity  for  class  and  general  exercises. 

The  pupils  being  distributed  in  three  schools,  no  room  was  crowded, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  less  than  half  the  number 
in  charge  of  one  teacher  in  years  previous.  Although  this  arrange- 
ment doubled  the  expense  of  the  schools,  yet  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished  more  than  compensated  for  the  outlay. 

Such  schools  cannot  be  classified  or  taught  like  a  Graded  School; 
therefore  a  teacher  cannot  do  justice  to  so  large  a  number  of  pupils  as 
he  could  take  charge  of  in  a  day  school.  Much  individual  assistance 
and  attention  are  needed,  and  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five 
pupils  is  as  large  a  number  as  should  be  given  to  one  teacher,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured.  The  schools  during  the  past  winter 
were  well  managed,  the  pupils  were  orderly  and  attentive,  and  the 
interest  and  progress  were  marked  and  satisfactory.  The  average  age 
in  the  Osborne  Street  School  was  higher  than  in  either  of  the  others  ; 
although  the  number  over  eighteen  in  the  different  schools  shows  that 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  experienced  the  need  of 
an  education  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  obtain 
knowledge.  If  this  desire  is  properly  met  and  encouraged,  I  believe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  spend  their  evenings  in  prome- 
nading our  streets,  and  in  still  more  questionable  amusements,  might  be 
gathered  into  our  schools,  where  they  would  be  getting  improvement 
as  individuals  and  as  citizens. 
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To  .iccomplish  this  desirable  result,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only 
to  organize  Evening  Schools,  as  during  the  past  winter,  with  an  addi- 
tional one  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  but  also  to  make  separate 
classes  in  each  school,  or  establish  a  separate  school  for  those  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  where  they  could  be  taught  not  only  arithmetic, 
reading  and  writing,  but  also  philosophy  as  applied  to  mechanical 
operations,  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  arts,  and  receive  such  other 
information  as  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  various  employments. 
I  believe  that  instructors  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  for  such  a  school ; 
and  when  we  witness  the  eagerness  with  which  so  many  of  ripe  years 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obta^jn  a  knowledge  of  mechan- 
ical drawing,  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  would  with  equal  zeal  seek 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  other  subjects,  equally  important  and  useful 
to  them?  There  is  a  natural  and  excusable  feeling  which  prevents 
such  from  entering  a  school  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  younger 
pupils ;  and  even  if  instruction  was  given  only  in  the  common 
branches,  many  more  than  those  above  the  age  of  twenty  would  at- 
tend, if  the  school  was  organized  expressly  for  them.  No  attempt  has 
-elsewhere  been  made,  to  my  knowlege,  to  establish  such  a  school; 
except  in  those  cities  where  a  Mechanical  School  or  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  been  provided,  to  give  thorough  and  complete  instruction 
to  adults  in  the  different  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  time  will  come,  and  at  no  distant  day,  when  such  an  Industrial 
School  will  be  felt  to  be  a  necessity  in  Fall  River ;  but  until  such  time, 
can  there  not  be  such  a  system  adopted  as  that  proposed,  which  shall 
afford  opportunity,  during  the  winter  season,  to  all  those  engaged  in 
the  different  departments  of  industry,  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
denied  perhaps  to  them  in  youth,  but  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  them  now,  and  which  they  are  most  desirous  to  obtain  ?  I 
recommend  the  subject  to  your  consideration,  fully  believing  that  in 
no  other  way  can  money  be  better  expended  than  in  adding  to  the 
knowledge,  and  thus  increasing  the  skill  and  elevating  the  lives,  of 
those  who  not  only  by  their  labor  add  so  much  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  city,  but  also  by  their  intelligence  and  industry 
determine  in  so  great  measure  the  character  of  the  community. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — During  its  session  of  1870,  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  enacted  the  statute,  entitled.  An  Act  relating  to  Free 
Instruction  in  Drawing. 

The  school  which  you  have  recently  organized,  in  accordance  with 
the  above  named  statute,  has  proved  a  gratifying  success.  The  num- 
ber in  attendance,  178,  is  far  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  most 
sanguine,  and  nearly  all  are  from  the  ranks  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
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city,  the  avei'age  age  of  the  class  being  twenty-three  years.  The 
effect  of  the  the  training  in  this  school  must  be  to  improve  the  produc- 
tions in  all  the  departments  of  labor.  Several  cities,  among  which  are 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton,  have  organized  such  Evening  Schools,  and  secured  flattering 
results.  Fall  River  has  been  among  the  first  in  establishing  evening 
classes  in  free-hand  drawing,  which  are  largely  attended  by  the 
teachers  who  are  to  instruct  the  pupils  of  their  several  schools  in  the 
subject.  It  will  not  only  prepare  them  for  their  duties  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  will  stimulate  to  more  preparation  and  greater  thorough- 
ness in  other  branches. 

Factory  School. — This  school  steadily  increases  in  influence  and 
usefulness.  The  divisions  come  regularly  from  the  mills,  composed, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  the  same  individuals  as  those  of  the  preceding 
year ;  and  who,  contrary  to  what  might  be  reasonably  expected,  seem 
to  have  lost  but  little  during  the  interregnum,  and  are  able  in  most 
instances  to  take  up  the  school  work  at  the  point  where  it  was  left, 
and  thus  make  marked  progress  from  year  to  year  in  their  studies. 

This  systematic  organization  of  the  school  has  allowed  more  time 
and  freedom  to  the  teachers  for  general  exercises  in  geography,  gram- 
mar, history  and  other  subjects,  which  have  been  a  marked  feature  of 
the  daily  school  work  during  the  past  year.  It  does  not  seem  expedient 
to  make  these  branches  regular  studies  in  the  schoo^,  as  the  short 
school-term  of  three  months  would  not  allow  the  pupils  to  make  much 
progress  in  the  text-books,  if  the  time  was  divided  among  so  many 
studies ;  but,  in  a  ten  minutes'  exercise  of  the  whole  school,  both  fore- 
noon and  afternoon,  very  much  useful  information  can  be  imparted 
u^on  these  and  kindred  topics  by  the  teacher,  which  is  understood  and 
retained  by  the  pupils,  as  those  who  have  been  present  at  the  four 
examinations  during  the  year  will  testify.  This  exercise  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  more  extensive  and  systematic  the  coming  year. 

The  school  has  been  visited  during  the  year  by  many  members  of 
school  committees  of  different  cities  in  New  England,  by  educators 
and  members  of  the  State  legislature  and  State  ofiicials.  All  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  working  of  the  school,  and  pleased  with 
the  evident  interest  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  School  oflicers  from* 
Lewiston,  Me.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Lawrence  and  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  from  other  cities  and  towns,  have  visited  the  school,  received  in- 
formation in  regard  to  methods  pursued,  obtained  copies  of  the  differ- 
ent blank  forms  used ;  and  in  some  of  the  cities  named,  schools  have 
been  organized  upon  the  same  plan.  Connecticut  has  passed  a  law 
similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  manufacturers  throughout  the 
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State  have  cooperated  as  cheerfully  and  efficiently  as  our  own  manu- 
facturers in  providing  this  system  of  schooling  for  factory  children, 
and  have  agreed  to  emi)loy  no  children  of  school  age  unless  they  bring 
certificates,  showing  that  they  have  attended  school  three  months 
during  the  year.  Rhode  Island  is  moving  in  the  matter.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  such  a  law  in  force.  New  York  and  other  States  are  ag-itat- 
ing  the  question,  and  the  subject  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  there  will  be  found  no  place 
in  the  United  States  where  parents,  through  wilfulness  or  cupidity, 
can  deprive  their  children  of  an  education  which  is  so  fully  and  liber- 
ally provided  for  them.  In  New  York  City  there  are  thousands  of 
children,  under  ten  years  of  age,  employed  in  unhealthy  work  and  in 
unventilated  rooms.  The  interests  of  humanity  demand  that  this 
crime  shouild  be  met  with  the  full  strength  of  law. 

School  Attendance. — It  is  with  some  chagrin  that  I  present  the  re- 
sults of  all  effijrts  made  to  abate  the  great  evil  of  irregular  attendance, 
which  to  such  an  extent  neutralizes  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  their 
school  work,  degrades  our  schools  in  rank  and  scholarship,  and  in- 
creases the  average  expense  of  tuition.  I  have  but  one  consolation, 
that,  but  for  the  attention  given  to  the  subject,  the  results  would  have 
been  far  worse  than  they  are. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  in  the  matter  is,  that  there  is  no 
remedy  which  school  authority  has  the  power  to  apply.  There  are 
but  few  cases  of  truancy,  and  these  are  promptly  attended  to  by  the 
officer  appointed,  and  the  attendance  of  those  who  are  members  of  the 
schools,  from  week  to  week,  is  as  good  as  that  of  most  other  cities. 
The  trouble  comes  independently  of  the  influence,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  teacher  or  truant  officer.  More  than  twelve  hundred  children  of 
school  age,  employed  in  the  mills  and  other  establishments  in  the  city, 
attend  school  but  three  months  in  the  year ;  this  cause  alone  would 
reduce  our  attendance  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this, 
many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  our  schools  do  not  value  the 
advantages  of  education  afforded  them,  nor  understand  the  evil  of 
irregular  attendance,  but  keep  their  children  at  home  to  tend  the 
baby,  to  run  on  errands,  and  for  a  multitude  of  more  frivolous  pre- 
texts, while  they  work  in  the  mill,  and,  even  if  their  children  stay 
away  of  their  own  accord,  will  interpose  parental  permission  between 
the  child  and  the  truant  officer. 

Such  eases,  and  they  are  almost  numberless,  are  beyond  the  control 
of  school  authority,  but  they  are  most  pernicious  in  their  influence 
upon  the  schools.  It  is  not  alone  that  these  children  are  found  upon 
the  street  and  at  the  wharves  during  school  hours,  or  following  hand- 
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organs  and  playing  about  school-houses,  enticing  other  pupils  out  of 
school,  but  they  return  to  school,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  either  to  add  hours  of  labor  to  the  teacher,  who  is  already 
sufficiently  taxed,  or  to  take  a  part  of  the  time  which  belongs  to  the 
school.  Throughout  the  State  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  Public  Schools  is  lost  through  absenteeism,  and  here  at  least 
one-fourth ;  and  yet  these  parents  claim  that  the  schools  are  free,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  send  their  children  when  and  as  much  as 
they  please.  I  believe  that  neither  law  nor  justice  is  rightly  inter- 
preted by  the  practice.  Men,  without  children  in  school,  pay  large 
taxes  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  city,  that  the  community 
and  State  may  be  benefited  by  a  more  intelligent  citizenship  ;  and  the 
community  and  State  should  see  to  it  that  such  money  is  not 
squandered.  The  schools  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  no  child  has  a  moral 
right  to  deprive  other  children  of  their  share  of  instruction. 

Is  educational  work  keeping  pace  with  the  other  elements  of  a 
higher  civilization,  in  the  march  of  human  progress  ?  Are  the  schools 
of  the  country  moving  on  with  the  great  current  of  reform,  or  are  they 
thrown  into  a  circling  eddy,  to  be  ever  revolving  and  never  advancing, 
while  human  need  seeks  some  other  aid  to  progress  ?  A  great  want 
of  humanity,  in  its  struggle  for  a  higher,  nobler  life,  was  met  by  popu- 
lar education,  and  no  other  agency  than  the  Common  School  could 
have  supplied  the  want.  They  are  the  nation's  lungs,  and  through  the 
million  school-houses  scattered  over  the  land  is  drawn  the  pare  air  of 
truth,  honor,  love,  virtue,  temperance,  honesty,  refinement,  culture  and 
patriotism,  which  purifies  and  vitalizes  the  life  current  of  social  and 
political  systems.  Because  they  have  met  this  want,  and  exerted  this 
transforming  power,  the  money  and  influence  of  the  noblest  and  best, 
in  this  and  other  countries,  have  been  given,  cheerfully  and  freely,  to 
sustain  and  elevate  them. 

In  arts  of  peace  and  arts  of  war,  that  nation  is  the  superior,  where 
the  school  stands  side  by  side  with  the  church  in  every  village.  In 
our  own  struggle  for  national  existence,  it  was  a  contest  between  the 
spelling-book  and  the  whip;  between  knowledge  and  ignorance. 
France,  the  home  of  the  refined  and  cultured  few,  whose  military 
power,  a  few  years  since,  astonished  the  world  and  gave  the  nation 
the  first  place  among  the  warlike  powers,  has  been  humbled  in  the 
dust  by  that  nation,  heretofore  so  often  vanquished,  but  whose  soldiers, 
for  the  last  generation,  have  been  drilled  in  the  Common  Schools,  and 
whose  intelligent  army  has  proved  invincible.  No  less  are  such  people 
superior  in  arts  of  peace.     At  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867,  other 
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nations,  in  manufactures  and  inventions,  arts  and  sciences,  were  so 
much  in  advance  of  England,  that  her  manufacturers  became  alarmed ; 
and  in  1868,  a  committee  of  nineteen  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  provisions  for  giving  instruction,  in  theoretical  and  applied  sciences, 
to  the  industrial  classes.  The  superiority  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany,  in  all  branches  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, was  conceded  to  be  due  to  the  elementary  instruction  which  is 
universal  among  the  working  population  of  those  countries,  and  to  the 
scientific  training  of  the  proprietors  and  managers.  Says  Professor 
Tyndall,  "  England  will  be  outstripped,  both  in  arts  of  peace  and  of 
war,  by  the  continental  nations,  in  virtue  of  their  better  education." 
Says  Mr.  Huth  :  "  It  is  the  want  of  industrial  education  in  this  country 
which  prevents  our  manufacturers  from  making  the  progress  which 
other  nations  are  making.  With  them,  it  is  not  a  machine  that  works 
a  machine,  but  brains  sit  at  the  loom  and  intelligence  stands  at  the 
spinning-wheel.  Our  best  machines  are  improved  upon  by  men  who 
,  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  superior  education."  Look  we  to  our 
own  country,  rich  in  all  the  varied  resources,  agricultural  and  mineral 
essential  to  the .  comfort,  growth  and  supremacy  of  a  nation  ? — What 
but  universal  education,  thorough  and  practical,  is  wanting  to  place  us 
as  a  nation,  in  every  department  of  human  enterprise,  in  wealth, 
power  and  happiness,  far  beyond  any  other  people  of  the  earth  ?  The 
richest  soil  invites  intelligent  labor  ;  untold  mineral  wealth  is  waiting 
to  be  wrought  into  forms  of  beauty  and  utility  by  the  skilled  artisan  ; 
the  freest  government  the  world  knows  removes  all  obstructions  from 
the  path  of  enterprise,  and  by  equal  and  just  laws  encourages  the 
humblest  and  poorest  to  compete  for  the  highest  prizes  of  skill  and 
industry.  What  is  our  present  educational  want?  The  Board  of 
Education  in  our  State  says :  "  That  we  are  far  behind  many  other 
nations  in  means  of  art  culture,  is  very  evident.  We  have  few  models, 
or  museums  of  art  in  our  country,  to  which  students  can  resort  for 
study  and  instruction.  Our  nation's  artisans  and  mechanics  feel  this 
sad  neglect.  Foreign  workmen  occupy  the  best  and  most  responsible 
places  in  our  factories  and  workshops.  Much  can  be  and  must  be 
done  for  the  present  generation  of  mechanics.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  greatest  good  will  be  accomplished  by  proper  instruction  in 
our  Public  Schools,  and  our  chief  eiforts  should  be  directed  towards 
this  end." 

The  introduction  of  free-hand  drawing  into  the  Public  Schools, 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing, and  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Institutes  of  Technology  through- 
out the  country,  show  the  determination  of  our  progressive  people  to 
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provide  for  these  wants  which  are  now  being  felt ;  but  through  all,  and 
above  all,  comes  the  complaint  that  the  Public  Schools  are  neither 
progressive  enough  nor  practical  enough  ;  and  the  prospect  is,  that  un- 
less Grammar  and  High  Schools  and  Colleges  devote  more  attention 
to  the  practical  methods,  and  less  to  abstruse  theories,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  pupils  will  seek  instruction  elsewhere.  Colleges  and 
private  institutions  perceive  the  danger,  and  avoid  it  by  provisions  to 
meet  the  new  demands ;  and  Public  Schools  and  Public  School 
teachers  must  be  progressive,  or  ignominiously  fail.  The  information 
obtained  in  the  Grammar  Schools  must  be  more  varied  and  thorough, 
and  High  Schools  must  develop  more  and  more  into  Scientific  Insti- 
tutes. Teachers  who  wish  to  succeed  must  be  fully  read  up  in  all  the 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  day ;  laborious  students  in  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge  ;  and  above  all,  complete  masters  of  every 
branch  in  their  own  departments.  Text-books,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  a  better  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  mind  is  exhibited, 
replete  with  the  latest  information,  and  less  cumbered  with  questions, 
prolix  explanations  and  obsure  definitions,  must  be  had.  Such,  I 
believe,  will  be  the  imperative  demands  of  the  next  decade  of  years, 
and  the  Public  Schools  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

Public  Schools  are  the  great  civilizing  force  of  the  present  age. 
Freedom  without  them  becomes  anarchy,  and  liberty  becomes  license. 
Whether  we  view  them  while  Socrates  taught  in  the  streets  of  Athens, 
and  died  in  attestation  of  what  he  taught,  or  while  Arnold  showed  a 
corrupt  age  the  divine  beauty  of  a  manly  life,  we  see  them  as  the 
truest  index  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  surest  sign  of  their 
progress,  and  the  most  certain  means  of  their  advancement.  Like 
other  institutions  of  society,  the  Public  School  had  its  origin  in  neces- 
sity, and  has  been  developed  rather  than  formed.  The  past  should 
not  limit  its  progress,  for  it  adapts  itself  to  the  multiplied  wants  and 
necessities  of  to-day.  It  should  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  the 
State,  and  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  national  life.  The  idea  of 
its  necessity  should  pervade  the  public  mind,  and  become  a  controlling, 
living  verity.  It  should  be  the  nucleus,  around  which  should  gather 
all  that  refines  society  or  beautifies  life.  The  afffections  of  the  people 
shculd  twine  around  it,  and  their  hopes  cling  to  it.  Let  all  classes 
learn  that  education  is  the  stock  that  will  support  whatever  the  good 
of  society  may  require  to  be  engrafted  ujDon  it,  and  then  labor  to  im- 
prove our  schools,  as  the  surest  means  of  promoting  all  legitimate 
refoi'ms ;  and  the  senseless  excitements  and  wild  fanaticisms  that  so 
often  sweep  over  the  land  would  cease,  and  there  would  be  seen  a 
newer  intellectual  life  and  a  fresher  moral  beauty. 

Superintendent. — M.  W.  Tewksbuky. 
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FREETOWN. 

If  this  town  would  rise  in  intelligence  and  prosperity,  wisdom  cer- 
tainly directs  that  she  should  foster  her  Common  Schools  by  providing 
liberally  for  their  support,  and  encouraging,  compelling  if  necessary, 
the  attendance  of  her  children. 

School  Committee.— Revei.  Washborn,  Sylvester  K.  Briggs,  Thomas  G.  Nichols. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

Draioing. — ^It  was  not  expected,  when  drawing  was  introduced  as  a 
branch  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  that  every  scholar  would  become 
an  artist,  or  make  art  the  study  and  business  of  life.  Nor  was  it  de- 
signed to  give  it  such  importance  as  to  prevent  a  proper  attention  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  We  do  not  forget  that  there  is  another 
than  a  simply  practical  side  of  life,  and  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  educa- 
tors, to  fit  the  children  in  our  schools  to  enjoy  life,  as  well  as  to  be 
useful  in  it.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
advantages  of  being  educated  to  appreciate  beauty — beauty  of  form, 
of  outline,  of  fitness  and  proportion.  But  aside  from  all  this,  the 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  and  some  little  skill  with  the 
pencil,  are  valuable  practical  aids  in  the  business  of  the  world. 

They  constitute  another  means  of  communicating  and  expressing 
thoughts,  and  enable  a  j)erson  not  unfrequently  to  convey  an  idea  not 
easily  expressed  in  any  other  way.  So  great  advantages  do  those 
have  who  are  able  by  a  few  rapid  and  telling  strokes  with  a  pencil  to 
express  a  thought  or  illustrate  an  idea,  that  we  are  of  the  belief  that 
elementary  drawing  is  as  useful  as  arithmetic  or  grammar,  and  should 
be  taught  to  every  scholar,  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  a  practi- 
cal branch  of  knowledge. 

Truant  Officer. — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  in  part  at  least  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  city  government 
appointed  Rev.  Isaac  H.  Coe  as  truant  officer.  Mr.  Coe  accepted  the 
position  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  act  rather  as  a  friend 
and  adviser  than  in  any  police  capacity.  In  such  a  spirit  he  has  di- 
rected his  efforts  not  only  to  reclaim  the  truant,  but  to  affect  the  pa- 
rents and  guardians,  through  whose  indifference  and  neglect  the  evil 
is  chiefly  caused.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  he  has 
labored  with  faithfulness,  tact  and  discretion,  and  from  a  spirit  of  true 
benevolence  and  kindness,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 
Such  an  officer  cannot  well  be  spared  in  a  city  like  ours.  The  expense 
of  his  labors  cannot  be  weighed  against  their  efficiency  and  success. 
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We  have  truant  laws  and  truant  officers  for  the  same  great  end  for 
which  we  establish  schools,  not  to  punish  crime,  but  in  so  far  as  is 
possible,  to  prevent  it.  It  is  a  part  of  the  school  work  and  discipline ; 
not  a  police  system  to  bring  offenders  to  justice,  but  a  reformatory  sys- 
tem, tending  to  educate  and  employ  the  child,  and  prevent  his  becom- 
ing a  criminal.  Such  being  the  case,  the  truant  laws  should  be 
executed  by  the  school  board,  and  the  truant  officer  should  act  under 
their  control  and  direction,  and  his  report  should  be  made  to  them. 
Chairman. — Geo.  H.  Dunbar. 

The  Principles  on  which  our  Schools  are  Governed. — It  is  worth 
while  to  make  a  brief  connected  statement  of  the  principles  to  which 
I  have  referred ;  for  while  they  have  severally  been  treated  of  in 
our  official  publications,  I  believe  they  have  not  been  all  presented 
together,  as  they  stand  related  to  each  other,  and  as  they  constitute 
the  foundation  on  which  we  are  striving  to  rear  the  structure  of  a 
model  American  school  system,  and  possess  schools  that  shall  illustrate 
and  adorn  that  system.  It  is  all  the  more  desirable  to  present  these 
principles  in  this  connected  form,  because  it  is  to  a  want  of  clear  con- 
ceptions and  thorough  appreciation  in  regard  to  them,  and  conse- 
quently to  laxity  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  that  the  chief  defects  of 
Public  Schools  in  general  are  to  be  attributed.  Moreover,  even  where 
they  are  valued  and  regarded,  there  are  influences  ceaselessly  at  work  to 
induce  school  committees  and  teachers  to  be  faithless  to  them,  in  favor 
of  action  that  will  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  or  accomplish  more 
showy  results.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  these  grand  primary  laws  for 
inspiration  and  guidance  should  be  clearly  and  impressively  set  forth. 

I.  The  first  great  principle  to  be  placed  on  record  is,  that  Public 
Schools  are  for  the  development  and  nurture  of  true  and  noble  citi- 
zenship. 

It  has  been  truthfully  pronounced  by  judicial  authority,  that  it  isj 
only  the  political  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation that  justifies  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  educational  purposes. 
The  support  of  Public  Schools  is  made  imperative  on  every  commu- 
nity in  order  that  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship  may  be  exercised  by 
minds  enlightened  enough  to  appreciate  their  sacred  responsibility,  and 
hearts  high-toned  enough  to  set  a  true  value  on  the  boon  of  liberty. 

The  question,  then,  comes  up  before  us  at  the  very  start,  What 
must  the  work  of  education  be,  in  kind  and  manner,  to  accomplish 
this  sublime  result  of  fashioning  good  citizens  ? 

First,  let  us  consider  what  it  must  not  be.  It  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  intellect  alone ;  for  history  proves,  in  many  a  damning  record, 
that  the  most  dangerous,  because  the  most  plausible  and  insidious  ele- 
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ments  in  society,  tending  to  its  degradation,  are  to  be  found  where 
highly  cultured  intellects  are  united  to  corrupted  and  immoral  hearts. 
It  must  not  be  preparation  for  lives  of  naked  utility  alone;  for  a 
cheerful  content  prevailing  among  its  citizens  is  one  of  the  prime  safe- 
guards of  a  state,  and  the  instrumentalities  of  happiness  must  be  put 
in  possession  of  its  children,  as  well  as  those  of  practical  usefulness. 
It  must  not  be  the  culture  of  the  immaterial  part  of  our  being  alone ; 
for  a  healthful  and  effective  mental  condition  is  dependent  on  a  health- 
ful physical  condition,  and  the  soundness  of  the  body  must  be  cared 
for,  if  only  for  the  interests  of  the  nobler  powers. 

The  whole  being,  therefore,  in  all  its  various  parts  and  capacities, — 
mind  and  body,  intellect,  heart,  taste,  moral  power, — is  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  regard,  when  the  child  stands  before  us  to  be  educated  for  a 
career  of  noble  citizenship. 

I  pass  on  to  remark  that  this  fundamental  truth  has  seldom  been 
accepted  as  such,  seldom  has  been  found  to  dominate,  with  shaping 
and  guiding  influence,  in  school  affairs;  for  the  grand  desideratum 
with  the  great  majority  of  school  committees  and  teachers,  at  this 
very  moment,  is  highly  to  discipline  and  culture  the  mental  powers 
alone.  Any  attempt  to  train  the  aesthetic  side  of  our  nature  is  widely 
regarded  as  a  gross  perversion  of  the  true  economy  of  education, 
while  to  hold  in  esteem  a  condition  of  happiness,  as  a  normal  object 
to  be  secured  by  a  system  of  education,  would  be  even  more  widely 
stigmatized  as  the  crude  vagary  of  a  diseased  imagination.  Practical 
utility,  and  that  of  the  lowest  and  narrowest  type,  exhausts  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  largest  class  of  minds  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  condition  of  public  opinion,  many 
schools  are  managed  for  far  other  ends  than  the  real  good  of  the 
whole  people.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  community  in  which  the 
special  aim  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Public  Schools  is  to  force 
those  minds  which  are  capable  of  the  strain  up  to  an  exceptionably 
high  standard  of  scholarship.  All  regard  for  the  common  weal, — all 
consideration  for  individual  interests, — is  sacrificed  to  this  unjustifiable 
ambition.  Mediocrity  and  misfortune,  as  well  as  laziness  and  stupid- 
ity, are  rebuffed,  disheartened  and  pressed  back.  Glory  enough  is 
won  for  committee,  teachers  and  Schools,  if  a  few  only  make  a  bril- 
liant exhibition  of  the  culture  secured  at  so  much  cost.  The  onward 
movement  of  a  school  working  for  such  an  object  is  like  the  forced 
march  of  an  army  in  a  military  exigency,  when,  if  the  vigorous 
minority  reach  the  destined  post  in  the  prescribed  time,  all  is  well ; — 
no  matter  how  many  have  dropped,  faint  and  foot-sore,  by  the  way. 

In  other  instances,  indifference  to  the  great  truth  we  are  consider- 
ing and  the  vital  influence  it  should  exert,  results  in  suffering  such  a 
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petty  motive  as  the  reputation  of  the  school,  or  of  the  teachers,  to  be 
the  main  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  inspiration  of  the  vital  forces  of 
the  school ;  and,  as  before,  a  system  of  artificial  and  heartless  progress 
obtains,  at  the  expense  of  individual  needs  and  the  general  good. 

But  what  is  most  damaging  of  all,  under  such  dominating  impulses, 
the  word  discipline,  as  applied  to  a  school,  acquires  a  fearfully  narrow 
and  restricted  signification.  Instead  of  implying  that  all  the  loftiest 
and  most  renovating  moral  forces  which  the  teacher  can  command  are 
brought  to  bear  for  the  production  of  that  noblest  of  all  fruits  of  edu- 
cation, a  high-toned,  refined  and  admirable  character,  it  is  limited  to 
mean  only  the  security  of  so  much  order  as  may  be  requisite  to  accom- 
plish the  culture  of  the  intellect ;  while  any  exhibition  of  the  ripe 
graces  of  character  is  held  to  be  only  an  incident,  pleasing  to  record, 
where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  paramount  purposes  of  the 
school,  but  by  no  means  to  be  provided  for  and  anticipated  as  one  of 
its  chief  purposes  and  normal  effects. 

II.  The  second  great  fundamental  principle  that  underlies  our 
school  system  is,  that  the  order  of  nature,  in  the  development  of  our 
powers,  should  dictate  the  character  and  relation  of  our  processes  of 
instruction. 

Thus,  as  nature  first  operates  through  the  perceptions,  then,  in  due 
time,  through  those  acts  of  the  understanding  which  are  termed  con- 
ceptions, and  only  when  youth  is  blooming  into  maturity  empowers 
it  to  deal  freely  with  pure  abstractions, — so  educators  must  see  to  it 
that  the  little  folk  in  Primary  Schools  are  addressed  through  the 
senses,  and  not  until  they  are  well  along  in  their  school  career  be 
thrown  upon  processes  of  abstract  reasoning. 

This  vital  truth,  long  disregarded,  is  fast  receiving  the  attention  it 
demands.  None  are  so  wedded  to  old  errors  or  blinded  by  prejudice 
as  to  deny  its  claims.  With  us  it  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  life- 
springs  of  our  primary  instruction ;  and  I  shall  dwell  on  it  only  long 
enough  to  direct  attention  to  a  serious  error  into  which  some  educa- 
tors have  fallen  on  the  subject. 

Because  nature  develops  our  mental  powers  in  the  order  that  has 
been  stated,  there  are  those  who  insist  that  during  the  first  years  of 
Primary  School  life  no  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  lead  the  scholars  to 
reason  in  any  wise,  neither  shall  their  memories  be  taxed ;  but  the 
instruction  they  receive  shall  be  exclusively  confined  to  appeals  to  the 
perceptions  through  object-teaching.  At  a  later  period  their  memo- 
ries are  to  be  called  into  exercise,  and  after  still  another  interval 
their  reasoning  powers.     This  is  the  "  Oswego  "  plan. 

Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  as  the  result  of  my  observation  and 
experience,  that  nature  justifies  no  such  extreme. 
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To  practise  it  is  inevitably  to  cramp  and  narrow  the  range  of  in- 
struction. Because  nature  takes  three  successive  steps  in  her  process 
of  development,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she  does  not  run  those 
steps  to  some  extent  into  each  other.  In  fact,  we  know  well  that  she 
does  so.  The  child  reasons,  after  a  fashion,  from  a  very  early  period 
of  its  life.  The  generalizations  which  it  is  constantly  making  from 
the  facts  which  it  has  learned  are  all  processes  of  positive  reasoning. 
Perhaps  there  is  one  reservation  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make, 
viz. :  that  the  very  young  scholar  reasons  only  from  sensible  objects, 
while  the  mature  mind  reasons  also  from  immaterial  conceptions. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  a  wise  regard  for  the  course  of  nature, 
we  must  not  so  strain  our  methods  as  to  outnature  nature.  Of  course 
we  must  not  expect  a  great  deal  of  our  little  children  in  this  direction, 
but  they  cannot  too  early  be  initiated  into  the  habit  of  using  the  ob- 
jects and  facts  that  come  within  their  knowledge  as  data  to  reason 
from.  It  is  such  a  habit,  in  good  part,  early  and  imperceptibly  formed 
because  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  lived,  which 
renders  the  scholars  in  our  schools  from  cultured  homes  so  much  more 
prompt  and  ready  in  their  school  exercises  than  others  are.  They 
have  learned  to  think, — that  is,  to  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  many  an  illiterate  person,  who  goes  all  through  life  with  eyes  in  his 
head  and  a  brain  behind  them,  yet  never  makes  any  deductions  from 
the  impressions  on  his  senses, — and  is  to  the  last  hour  like  a  little 
child;  because  he  has  never  learned  to  use  his  senses  as  the  light- 
houses of  his  mind. 

There  is  a  further  thought  in  this  connection  that  I  feel  sure  will 
meet  your  approbation  as  a  suggestion  to  be  heeded  by  the  teachers  of 
the  more  advanced  classes  in  our  schools.  Because  youth,  when  they 
have  become  somewhat  mature,  are  able  to  reason  comparatively  well, 
it  is  too  often  the  case  that  their  teachers  think  it  quite  unnecessary 
practically  to  illustrate  the  instructions  they  give;  trusting  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  scholars  to  furnish  them  with  sufficiently  accurate 
conceptions  of  the  realities  connected  with  their  school  work.  But 
the  mind  can  never  be  relied  on  to  form  accurate  conceptions  of  mate- 
rial objects  that  have  never  been  known  to  the  senses.  No  verbal 
description  is  competent  to  picture  those  objects,  in  correct  outline 
and  proportions,  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Of  a  consequence,  the  con- 
ceptions which  scholars  form  of  material  things  referred  to  in  their 
text-books,  if  they  have  never  seen  them,  are  for  the  most  part  vague, 
shadowy,  distorted  or  grotesque.  Indeed,  if  these  conceptions,  even/ 
in  relation  to  subjects  so  familiar  that  the  teachers  would  scarcely 
think  of  making  any  explanation  about  them,  were  to  be  accurately 
delineated  on  paper  as  they  occur  from  day  to  day,  they  would  oftea 
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prove  so  diametrically,  perhaps  so  strangely,  at  variance  with  the 
reality,  as  to  excite  our  hearty  laughter ;  provided  the  reaUzation  of 
the  terrible  defects  in  the  methods  and  results  of  education,  thus 
revealed,  did  not  associate  the  subject  with  thoughts  too  painful  for 
any  admixture  of  mirth. 

This  is  one  of  the  secrets  why  so  much  of  the  instruction  given  in 
our  schools,  even  in  the  higher  grades,  produces  only  indefinite  and 
unsatisfactory  results ;  and,  even  though  it  may  effect  a  lodgement 
in  the  mind,  is  likely  soon  to  drop,  lifeless,  out  of  it ;  for  the  descrip- 
tive language  of  the  school-books  has  no  point  on  this  account,  no 
vivid,  commanding  significance.  Such  language,  therefore,  makes  no 
permanent  impression,  to  become  a  part  of  the  mind's  intelligent  and 
available  vocabulary. 

If,  then,  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  nature  in  mental  develop- 
ment is,  under  due  limitations,  to  be  associated  with  the  first,  so  also 
the  first  is  invariably  to  be  associated  with  the  last.  Object-teaching, 
— in  its  true  sense, — to  the  last  moment  of  a  scholar's  career !  I  beg 
our  teachers,  even  those  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  High  School, 
never  to  let  a  descriptive  word  or  phrase,  that  is  of  importance  to  the 
progress  of  their  class,  pass  by  without  having  tested  what  sort  of 
conceptions  it  has  suggested  to  their  minds,  and  either  by  a  drawing 
on  the  blackboard,  or  still  better  by  a  display  of  the  real  thing,  if 
possible,  to  so  endow  the  words  which  have  suggested  those  concep- 
tions with  accurate  and  vivid  significance,  as  to  enroll  them,  symbols 
of  definite  ideas,  among  the  permanent  and  available  furnishings  of 
the  mind. 

III.  The  thii'd  fundamental  principle  to  be  noticed  is,  that  as  there 
is  an  organic  unity  running  through  nature's  processes  of  human 
development,  so  an  organic  unity  should  comprise  in  one  systematic 
whole  the  several  ascending  grades  of  the  schools. 

This  is  a  vital  point  indeed.  It  used  to  be  very  generally  disre- 
garded, except  in  a  loose  and  ineffective  way.  The  several  grades 
pursued  their  work,  each  for  itself,  on  quite  an  independent  basis,  hav- 
ing no  unifying  relations  to  what  had  gone  before  or  to  what  was  to 
come  after. 

But  educators  now  feel  that  every  onward  movement  in  the  Pri- 
mary School  is,  as  it  were,  a  throw  of  the  shuttle  in  the  weaving  of  a 
fabric  that  is  to  receive  its  finishing  touches  in  the  High  School.  And 
if  the  weaving  be  badly  executed  in  the  Primary  School,  all  the  skill 
that  may  be  exercised  upon  it  in  the  High  School  may  not  avail  to 
repair  its  weakness  or  remove  its  deformities.  The  best  of  teaching, 
then,  even  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Primary  School,  is  that  which 
furnishes  the  High  School  fit  material  for  its  work ! 
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But  it  would  be  idle  to  emphasize  the  principle  before  us,  and  expect 
to  find  it  a  modifying  power  among  our  teachers,  unless  the  compen- 
sation allowed  them  indicated  a  conviction  of  this  substantial  equality 
in  the  value  of  their  labor.  To  put  it  oracularly  forth  in  the  school 
reports,  as  some  school  committees  do,  that  the  work  of  Primary 
Schools  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  as 
teachers  of  those  schools  half-fledged  girls,  at  a  contemptible  rate  of 
compensation,  is  a  logical  absurdity  such  as  intelligent  men  should  be 
ashamed  of;  for  the  words  will  always  weigh  less  than  the  dollars. 
Wherever  grammar  teachers  are  paid  more  liberally  than  primary 
teachers  for  the  same  amount  of  service,  it  will  be  counted  promotion 
to  be  transferred  from  the  latter  grade  to  the  former,  let  solid  convic- 
tion on  the  subject  be  what  it  may. 

I  heartily  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  the  just  relative 
compensation  of  our  teachers  has  been  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
board,  and  adjusted  so  as  to  indicate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  your 
matured  convictions,  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  announce  that  the 
differences  which  now  exist  are  to  be  referred  solely  to  one  of  two 
causes :  First,  the  cost  in  time  and  money  of  a  thorough  training  in 
the  classical  and  modern  languages  and  the  technical  sciences,  to  pre- 
pare one  to  teach  those  branches,  which  demands  a  proportional 
increase  of  pay.  Second,  the  greater  comparative  draft  made  by 
some  classes  on  the  time  and  endurance  of  their  teachers.  No  dis- 
crimination whatever  is  intended  by  those  differences  as  to  the  degree 
of  ability  and  general  culture  of  the  teachers,  or  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  their  work. 

IV.  The  fourth  vital  principle  to  which  I  will  advert,  is  this :  that 
the  various  studies  prescribed  for  our  schools  shall  be  carefully  appor- 
tioned to  each  other  according  to  their  relative  values  as  branches  of 
a  true  education. 

The  simple  statement  of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  commend  it 
to  every  intelligent  mind  as  of  indispensable  importance.  Certain  it 
is,  that  every  study  is  not  of  equal  value  with  every  other,  and  all 
should  not  receive  an  equal  amount  of  time.  Still  more,  those  studies 
which  are  of  secondary  consideration  should  not  be  accorded  the  fore- 
most place. 

Yet  it  has  not  been  until  within  a  short  period  that  this  subject  has 
secured  any  definite  attention,  and  that  the  studies  have  been  regu- 
lated accordingly.  Arithmetic,  in  most  of  the  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land, had  come  to  usurp  the  foremost  place  in  general  esteem,  and 
actually  to  consume  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  their  whole  working 
time ;  as  though  the  main  object  of  all  human  lives,  male  and"  female, 
were  to  perform  operations  with  figures.     Grammar  had  come  to  be 
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an  attainment  of  marvellous  importance  for  its  own  sake;  and  to 
parse  a  sentence  accurately  was  held  a  more  praisworthy  achievement 
than  to  read  it  intelligently,  or  explain  it  understandingly.  Feats  in 
spelling,  with  the  hardest  words  that  could  be  culled  from  the  diction- 
ary, were  subjects  of  enthusiastic  applause,  albeit  the  meaning  of  few 
of  the  words,  so  finely  spelled,  might  be  understood.  And  all  the 
while,  processes  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue, 
whose  symbols  are  almost  the  sole  instruments  through  which  mind 
communicates  with  mind,  the  repositories  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
past  ages,  and  the  vehicles  of  present  intelligence, — by  far  the  most 
important,  therefore,  of  all  knowledge, — were  almost  utterly  unappre- 
ciated and  unattempted. 

The  relative  values  of  the  several  studies  pursued  in  our  schools 
may  be  quite  clearly  and  definitively  ascertained  and  established ;  for 
they  are  determined  by  great  general  interests,  and  qualities  and  needs 
of  mind  that  are  common  to  all.  And  taking  carefully  into  view  all 
the  elements  that  should  enter  into  the  solution  of  such  a  problem, 
we  have  prescribed  a  curriculum  for  each  grade,  that  indicates  not 
only  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  together  with  their  specific  uses,  but 
also  the  relations  of  each  to  the  others,  and  the  relative  attention  it 
should  therefore  receive.  Thus  we  endeavor  to  guide  our  teachers 
into  such  channels  of  efibrt  as  shall  result  in  a  rounded  and  symmet- 
rical culture,  adapted  to  evolve  the  powers  of  the  scholars  in  the  best 
manner,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  most  to  be  desired,  and  to 
serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  those  com- 
mitted to  our  charge. 

V.  The  fifth  fundamental  principle  by  which  we  are  governed  in 
our  administration,  is,  that  in  the  teaching  of  every  study,  the  teach- 
ers shall  have  regard  for  principles  more  than  for  processes. 

Does  it  seem  like  trifling  to  put  forth  a  proposition  like  this  ?  Will 
any  one  say  that  it  has  so  long  formed  part  of  the  very  alphabet  of 
the  work  of  education,  in  every  quarter,  as  to  render  its  proclamation 
unnecessary  ?  In  words,  it  has  always  had  place  among  the  alphabet 
of  the  work  of  education ;  in  practice,  seldom.  The  majority  of  the 
text-books,  of  both  the  past  and  the  present,  have  been  written  in  con- 
formity to  the  opposite  statement,  viz. :  that  processes  are  of  more 
value  than  principles.  More  than  half  the  schools,  everywhere,  have 
been  and  are  still  taught  in  the  same  vicious  conformity.  Processes 
are  the  ramparts  behind  which  ignorant  and  lazy  teachers  screen 
themselves  from  the  missiles  of  criticism,  the  demand  for  earnest  efibrt, 
and  the  blunders  that  such  efibrt,  in  their  case,  would  involve.  And 
that'class  of  teachers  are  not,  by  any  means,  all  dead  yet. 
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Therefore,  the  proposition  should  be  proclaimed,  as  from  the  very- 
housetops  : 

Principles  rather  than  processes,  in  arithmetic!  How  many  arith- 
metics have  been  in  popular  use,  in  which  the  statement  of  each  topic 
has  been  followed  immediately  by  the  rule  by  which  to  perform  the 
work ;  and  how  many  teachers  have  required  these  rules  to  be  leanied 
in  the  same  order  of  arrangement,  before  a  single  idea  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  operation  had  been  given  to  their  scholars !  How  many  of 
those  same  arithmetics,  too,  have  been  lumbered  up  with  a  variety  of 
processes  to  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  results,  and  the  scholars  have 
been  put  busily  through  them  all,  as  though  these  different  roads  to  a 
common  landing-place  were  each  an  avenue  to  new  and  untried  acqui- 
sitions. 

How  much  time,  too,  has  been  spent  in  "  doing  sums,"  all  after  a 
common  pattern,  after  the  process  had  been  already  thoroughly  mas- 
tered! Oh  the  fearful  waste  from  all  these  wretched  travesties  of 
instruction ! 

We  forbid  the  imposition  of  more  than  one  formula  by  which  to 
perform  the  same  class  of  operations ;  and  have  prescribed,  also,  the 
following  golden  regulation  : — 

"  The  definitions  in  the  arithmetic  are  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
after  having  been  clearly  and  sufficiently  explained;  but  the  ruleis 
need  not  be  committed  to  memory.  If  they  are  required  to  be  mem- 
orized, it  must  be  on  the  ground,  not  that  they  are  methods  by  which 
to  perform  operations,  but  only  a  concise  way  of  stating  those  opera- 
tions. The  rule,  therefore,  is  never  to  be  memorized,  in  any  event, 
until  after  the  pi'inciple  has  been  thoroughly  elucidated.  And,  in  all 
cases,  if  a  scholar  is  able  to  elucidate  and  exemplify  a  principle,  it  shall 
not  be  rateji  as  a  defect  that  he  is  not  also  able  to  repeat  the  rule." 

Principles  rather  than  processes,  in  geography !  How  many  of  the 
most  popular  geographies  have  been  chiefly  made  up  of  disconnected 
questions  upon  details  having  little  or  no  apparent  connection  with 
broad,  intelligent  generalizations,  and  only  printed  for  the  sake  of 
eking  out  the  material  for  a  good-sized  book !  What  terrific  imposi- 
tions have  been  made  on  children's  memories  of  the  positions  of  places, 
and  their  directions  and  distances  from  each  other,  without  a  word  as 
to  their  historic  relations,  or  of  what  value  they  are  to  themselves  or 
the  world ;  of  the  names  and  positions  of  rivers  and  mountains,  too, 
without  reference  to  their  uses  in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  of 
intercourse  and  of  civilization !  And  so  forward  about  every  portion 
of  the  subject. 

We  set  our  faces  against  this  dull,  unintelligent  monotony  of  work. 
We  insist  that  whatever  may  be  taught  on  the  subject,  be  it  much  or 
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little,  shall  be  taught  so  as  to  cast  upon  all  details  the  illumining 
power  of  the  association  of  ideas  derived  from  their  natural,  civil  and 
historic  relations,  and  thus  impart  to  them  vital  character  and  interest. 

Principles  rather  than  processes,  in  history !  Just  as  geographies 
have  dealt  chiefly  with  characterless  details  about  the  earth's  surface, 
the  school  histories  have  presented  to  the  memories  of  the  scholars, 
as  their  most  important  staple,  a  sequence  of  dates  in  company  with 
arid  facts,  associated  with  nothing  to  engage  the  imagination  or  im- 
press the  memory.  But  this  topic  is  worthy  of  special  discussion,  and 
will  have  more  elaborated  consideration  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
report. 

Principles,  once  more,  rather  than  processes,  in  reading !  What  is 
modulation  more  than  the  manner  of  giving  expression  to  the  symbols 
of  ideas?  And  in  what  numberless  schools,  past  and  present,  the 
entire  thought  and  purpose  of  the  teachers,  in  connection  with  the 
lessons  in  reading,  have  been  limited  to  exercises  upon  modulation ; 
high  attainment  in  that  being  regarded  as  exhaustive  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  study.  And  all  the  while  the  meaning  of  the  symbols, 
whose  right  expression  engages  so  much  ardent  enthusiasm  and  elab- 
orated drill,  is  a  subject  of  very  little  thought  or  care ;  the  scholars 
enunciating,  with  very  nice  discrimination  perhaps,  words  and  phrases 
that  convey  no  definite  images  to  their  minds.  Oh,  the  exquisite 
absurdity  of  all  this ; — and  alas,  the  frequency  of  it ! 

VI.  There  is  one  further  and  crowning  principle  to  be  considered, 
viz. :  "As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school ; "  and  therefore  no  teacher 
shall  be  appointed  who  is  not  thoroughly  competent  for  the  work. 

A  time-worn  adage  is  the  first  clause  of  this  proposition ;  time-worn, 
conceded,  yet  seldom  strictly  regarded.  And  wherever  the  schools 
are  carried  forward  without  any  settled  principles  on  which  their  sys- 
tem has  been  organized,  and  with  which  their  methods  and  progress 
are  ceaselessly  compared,  it  is  possible  to  go  limping  along  with  in- 
competent teachers,  without  betraying  how  much  of  what  may  be 
defective  and  unsatisfactory  is  owing  to  that  incompetency.  But  we 
have  reached  that  point  in  progress  where  the  conditions  under  which 
our  teachers  are  at  work  are  so  distinctly  defined,  and  withal  so  favor- 
able to  success,  that  the  state  of  each  class  indicates  with  precision 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  taught.  And  so  marked  are  the 
differences  that  prevail,  consequent  on  the  differing  degrees  of  ability, 
culture  and  aptitude  in  the  teachers,  that  the  adage  through  which  I 
have  expressed,  in  part,  the  principle  under  consideration,  has  acquired 
a  force  in  our  minds  that  carries  along  with  it  a  deep  and  consecrat- 
ing sense  of  responsibility.  We  seem  to  hear  a  pleading  voice  from 
every  school-room:  "Give  us  teachers  who  will  do  us  justice.     All  is 
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■well  with  us  elsewise ;  let  not  that  crowning  requisite  of  a  good  school 
fail  us.  Let  not  poor  teachers  set  at  naught  the  advantages  we  pos- 
sess. We  will  honor  oar  schools  and  our  city,  if  only  we  have  the 
guidance  we  require.  And  what  some  are  favored  with,  let  all  equally 
enjoy.  Amidst  the  general  success  and  progress,  let  there  not  be 
here  and  there  a  class  stationary,  without  ambition  or  life,  its  oppor- 
tunities unimproved,  its  precious  time  misspent, — not  because  of  any 
fault  in  itself,  but  because  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  control  of  in- 
competent teachers ! " 

Such  are  the  foundation  principles  on  which  the  structure  of  our 
school  system  is  reared,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  de- 
mands of  which  their  supervision  has  been  conducted.  And  with 
such  a  basis,  and  with  all  the  parties  concerned  in  their  management 
and  control  working  together  with  a  live  enthusiasm  to  produce  the 
ripest  possible  fruit  from  conditions  so  advantageous,  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  should  have  good  schools.  One  need  know  nothing  of  them 
practically ;  may  never  have  witnessed  their  work  or  even  entered 
their  precincts ;  and  yet  he  has  data  enough  to  inspire  confidence  in 
their  worth. 

Tlie  Study  of  Language. — Our  teachers  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  standard  study  of  our  course,  that  which  we  regard 
as  at  once  the  foundation  support,  the  embodying  medium  and  the 
ennobling  crown  of  all  others, — is  the  study  of  our  mother  tongue. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  brought  this  important  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  board  and  of  the  teachers.  It  has  been  care- 
fully considered  in  previous  reports.  It  is  also  referred  to  explicitly 
in  the  Manual.  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  its  true  light,  the 
just  relations  of  a  good  knowledge  and  command  of  language  to  a 
Sfcund  education,  and  the  wretched  anomaly  of  sending  out  our  gram- 
mar scholars — and  even,  it  may  be  said,  our  High  School  scholars — 
into  the  world  with  so  meagre  a  vocabulary,  and  so  wanting  in  the 
power  to  give  correct  and  free  expression  to  their  thoughts,  that 
though  they  have  been  devoting  years  to  the  acquisition  of  an  educa- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  learned  little  or  nothing  to  any  good  efifect. 
And  as  for  the  love  and  pursuit  of  high-toned,  improving  literature, — 
that  best  evidence  of  culture  and  its  best  service  too, — they  have  not 
become  familiar  enough  with  language,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  pure  and 
beautiful  in  thought  and  sentiment,  to  enjoy  it  and  to  crave  more  of 
it  in  its  noble  and  beautiful  relations. 

I  recur  to  the  subject,  because  the  more  one  studies  into  its  facts 
and  merits,  the  more,  its  importance  arrests  the  attention;  and  the 
question  rises  anxiously  in  the  mind.  What  course  shall  be  taken  to 
remedy  these  defects,  and  better  supply  the  needs  of  our  youth  ? 
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Many  educators  are  content  with  prescribing  a  course  of  study  in 
literature  for  the  High  Schools.  Bat  this  will  not  fully  accomplish 
the  object.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  reaches  effectually  very  few  of 
those  who  need  its  agency.  More  than  half  the  scholars  who  annu- 
ally enter  our  High  Schools  leave  them  before  such  a  course  of  study 
can  have  opportunity  to  render  them  any  material  service ;  while  the 
still  larger  number  who  cease  their  schooling  with  the  Grammar 
Schools,  are  not  favored  with  its  influence  at  all.  In  the  second  place, 
their  very  ignorance  of  language  prevents  most  High  School  scholars 
from  being  greatly  profited  by  what  may  be  called,  in  any  true  sense, 
the  study  of  literature.  It  is  entirely  beyond  them ;  and  instead  of 
anything  so  ambitious,  they  need  to  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  train- 
ing that  shall  have  for  its  special  object  the  elementary  work  of  aiding 
them  judiciously  to  enlarge  their  vocabularies,  and  to  have  the  words 
they  acquire  the  knowledge  of  in  full  and  free  command. 

Not  until  then  will  they  be  in  a  favorable  condition  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  forms  of  expression  in  which  our  classical  English 
authors  have  clothed  their  thoughts,  and  be  competent  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  literature.     *     *     *     * 

The  exercise  of  "  reading  "  ought  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  ser- 
vice required ;  but  its  opportunities  are  insanely  cramped  and  neutral- 
ized by  the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  and  conducted.  School 
committees  prescribe  a  certain  series  of  text-books  in  reading  for  their 
schools,  and  each  one  is  to  be  finished  before  the  next  can  be  begun. 
There  are  usually  five  diflerent  books  in  each  series ;  ranging,  in  grad- 
uated application,  from  the  little  A-B-C-darians  to  the  highest  class 
in  the  Grammar  School.  So  these  five  books  constitute  the  whole 
amount  of  the  specific  instrumentalities  for  intercourse  with  language 
that  are  provided  for  our  scholars  for  nine  long  years !  Then,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pieces  of  which  these  volumes  are  composed, — many  of 
them  are  didactic  essays,  or  sublimated  forensic  speeches,  having  no 
relation  to  a  child's  thought  and  sympathies.  And  the  narratives  of 
the  rest  become  well  known  long  before  they  have  served  their  office 
in  the  reading  class,  and  are  at  length  as  stale  as  bread  that  has  been 
kept  until  it  is  mouldy,  and  are  as  little  calculated  to  whet  that  curi- 
osity of  the  mind,  which  is  the  normal  medium  of  its  improvement, 
as  such  bread  is  to  stimulate  physical  desire.  So  that  words  cannot 
picture  the  absolute  loathing  with  which  each  volume  comes  to  be 
regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  scholars,  long  before  its  wel- 
come "  finis  "  enables  them  to  cast  it  aside  for  the  next  in  order. 

What  leads  to  the  exercise  of  the  physical  energies  in  the  pro- 
curement of  food  ?  It  is  appetite.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  mental 
curiosity  which  stirs  the  intellect  to  its  acquisitions,  and  which  alone 
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can  be  relied  on  to  urge  our  scholars  forward  in  the  race  for  an  educa- 
tion. The  old  adage,  "You  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  watering  trough 
but  you  cannot  make  him  drink,"  applies  with  special  force  to  the 
point  before  us.  Compelling  our  scholars  to  feed,  month  after  month, 
on  such  distasteful  aliment,  we  bring  them  out  to  their  reading  lessons, 
and  they  go  through  them,  parrot  fashion,  learning  from  them  com- 
paratively nothing;  for  there  is  nothing  to  excite  that  eager,  discrim- 
inating sharpness  of  attention,  which  alone  can  make  reading  lessons 
of  advantage  as  a  means  to  the  knowledge  of  language. 

Little  children  come  to  our  schools  from  a  portion  of  our  homes, 
who  are  not  only  able  to  read  without  effort,  but  who  seem  to  possess 
a  wonderfully  full  vocabulary  for  brains  so  youthful.  And  how  has 
this  been  brought  about  ?  Have  the  parents  of  8uch  children  kept 
them  poring  for  years  over  two  or  three  books,  making  a  hateful  task 
of  each  successive  page, — books  that  range  perhaps  considerably  be- 
yond their  years  ?  ISTo  ;  but  they  have  supplied  them  with  many  of  a 
far  different  kind  ;  those  that  are  expressly  adapted  to  their  age,  both 
in  manner  and  matter ;  with  subjects  that  excite  their  vivid  interest ; 
and  as  one  succeeds  another,  each  new  one  is  a  fresh  stimulus  to  curi- 
osity and  is  eagerly  grasped  and  mastered.  And  when  educators 
shall  have  learned  to  sit  at  nature's  feet,  and  make  mental  curiosity 
the  genial  spur  to  the  reading  lesson,  by  supplying  fresh,  attractive 
material  at  frequent  intervals,  then  the  reading  lessons  of  the  schools 
will  become  an  elastic  power  instead  of  a  spiritless  formality.  Then 
more  will  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months  than  now  is  accomplished 
in  years. 

We  have  had  in  use  in  some  of  our  Primary  Schools,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  kind  of  reading  material  most  useful  for  schools,  in  the 
shape  of  the  "  Nursery,"  that  charmingly  edited  and  illustrated  child's 
magazine.  It  has  been  procui'ed  through  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  the  childi-en,  and  has  therefore  cost  the  teachers  some  painstaking. 
But  the  interest  and  life  that  have  characterized  the  exercises  in  this 
attractive  periodical,  coming  fresh  as  it  does  every  month,  over  the 
chapters  of  the  well-thumbed  and  familiar  text-books,  have  more  than 
compensated  them  for  their  trouble,  and  the  subscription  list  has  been 
increasing  year  by  year. 

The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  earnest  to 
accomplish  the  most  that  is  possible  for  their  schools,  take  several 
hiTudred  copies  of  the  "Nursery,"  and  a  still  greater  number  of  the 
"Little  Corporal,"  an  excellent  magazine  for  somewhat  older  scholars ; 
and  I  fondly  hope  that  one  of  the  first  uses  of  a  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  Howland  bequest,  soon  to  be  realized,  will  be  to  inaugurate 
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among  our  own  schools  of  6very  grade,  the  same  wise  method  of  sup- 
plementing the  regular  text-books  in  reading  with  accessions  which 
will  give  the  scholars  fresh,  interesting  matter,  month  by  month,  and 
so  will  stimulate  curiosity,  and  infuse  into  the  words  of  the  lessons  a 
vital  power.  . 

But  stated  reading  lessons,  even  from  the  best  of  books  and  with 
the  best  of  instruction,  are  not  the  only  means  to  be  relied  on  for 
teaching  the  knowledge  of  language.  They  will  enlarge  one's  vocab- 
ulary, bat  they  will  not  impart  the  ability  to  put  it  to  use.  Observa- 
tion abundantly  proves  that  youth  may  become  easy  and  intelligent 
readers,  without  acquiring  meanwhile  either  freedom  or  fullness  in 
the  use  of  words,  in  conversation  and  composition.  A  knowledge  of 
grammar — in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  understood — 
is  a  still  feebler  help.  The  pen  must  be  brought  into  frequent  reqiu- 
sition.  There  must  be  a  systematic  and  progressive  course  of  exer- 
cises, engaging  both  eye  and  hand,  beginning  in  the  Primary  School 
with  practice  upon  single  words,  and  gradually  enlarging  in  scope  and 
variety,  until  in  the  High  School  they  culminate  in  creditable  original 
compositions,  whose  free,  correct,  sense-fraught  and  apposite  forms  of 
expression  shall  manifest  the  richness  and  completeness  of  the  culture 
that  has  been  received ;  and  in  a  taste  for  the  literature  whose  sym- 
bols have  become  living  forces  of  the  mind. 
Superintendent. — Henry  F.  Hakrington. 

RAYNHAM. 

At  the  Api'il  meeting  in  1870,  tbe  town  appropriated  a  larger 
amount  of  money  than  usual  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  and  the  expressed  desire  of  some  of  the  parents,  your 
committee  decided  to  have  three  terms  during  the  year  in  the  six 
largest  schools — one  of  eight  weeks,  one  of  ten  and  one  of  twelve. 
We  are  highly  gratiined  with  the  good  results  following  this  change. 
The  attendance  during  the  spring  term  was  better  than  it  has  been 
heretofore  in  the  summer  term.  The  children  were  happy  in  being 
free  from  school  during  the  hot  weather.  The  fall  months,  also,  the 
best  months  for  study  in  the  year,  were  thus  secured  to  them  for  gain- 
ing an  education.  We  now  feel  confident  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
pupils  have  really  accomplished  one-third  more,  in  these  thirty  weeks, 
than  they  usually  have  accomplished  in  the  twenty-four. 

As  suggested  in  the  last  annual  report,  we  think  that  two  terms  of 
ten  weeks  each,  and  a  winter  term  of  twelve,  is  no  more  schooling 
than  the  childi-en  of  Raynham  need  to  have.     Especially  is  this  true, 
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considering  the  early  age  at  which  they  graduate.  Very  few  attend 
any  school  after  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Your  committee  were  disappointed  and  exceedingly  sorry  that  the 
town  voted  to  go  back  to  the  old  district  system,  at  the  special  meet- 
ing called  for  that  purpose  in  May.  We  felt  that  it  was  attempting 
to  block  the  wheels  of  civilization — an  attempt  which  always  proves 
unsuccessful  in  the  end.  We  certainly  hoped  that  the  town  would 
make  a  fair  trial  of  the  new  system.  We  think  a  careful  examination 
of  the  school-houses,  as  they  were  two  years  ago  under  the  old  system, 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  its  inefiiciency.  At  least,  it  would 
show  that  the  usual  manner  of  keeping  them  in  repair,  apparently  the 
natural  result  of  that  system,  was  anyihing  but  creditable.  Language 
would  fail  to  describe  the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  house  in  District 
No.  7.  Several  of  the  others  needed  painting  and  glazing."  Two 
were  without  any  suitable  blackboards.  Two  or  three  had  broken 
stoves  and  chairs,  and  badly- hacked  desks.  One  needed  shingling; 
several  needed  plastering ;  and  all  sadly  needed  whitewashing. 

We  think  the  town  of  Raynham  never  expended  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  better  advantage,  or  in  any  way  more  to  its  credit,  than 
it  did  in  repairing  the  school-houses  and  making  them  neat  and 
comfortable. 

School  Committee. — John  M.  Manning,  Nathan  W.  Shaw,  E.  B.  Towne. 

REHOBOTH. 

Where  failures  occur,  it  is  customary  to  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  the  teachers  and  the  committee  employing  them ;  but  while  the 
importance  of  a  good  teacher  as  a  leading  element  of  a  good  school 
cannot  be  overestimated,  cooperation  on  the  part  of  parents  is  equally 
important.  A  higher  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  is 
what  is  most  needed  at  the  present  time,  and  we  must  look  for  the 
first  dawn  of  reform  in  this  direction.  If  parents  understood  their 
duty  and  acted  in  accordance  with  it,  nearly  every  school  would  prove 
a  success ;  for  if  the  teacher  was  deficient  in  government,  a  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  by 
their  parents  for  their  behavior,  would  materially  assist  the  teacher  in 
maintaining  proper  discipline  in  the  school.  Children,  too,  would  be 
required  to  be  regularly  and  punctually  in  their  places,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  absent  themselves  for  trifling  causes,  thus  overcoming 
another  important  difiiculty  that  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
detriments  to  the  success  of  our  schools. 

School-houses. — We  feel  it  our  duty  to  again  call  attention  to  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  school-houses,  and  their  entire  unfitness  for 
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school  purposes.  We  have  some  good  houses,  but  nearly  all  require 
more  attention ;  but  of  a  few  it  is  often  remarked  that  they  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  town.  If  any  change  could  be  made  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber it  should  be  done  without  delay.  Is  it  surprising  that  when 
scholars  from  some  of  our  schools  visit  other  places,  where  attention 
is  paid  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  attending  them,  and 
where  maps  and  other  school  apparatus  are  provided  to  assist  in  im- 
parting instruction  and  giving  cheerfulness  to  the  school-room,  that 
they  should  return  to  their  own  cheerless  and  dilapidated  rooms  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  they  should  prefer 
the  pleasantness  of  home  and  the  fields  to  such  a  school-room,  and 
absent  themselves  from  school  as  often  as  possible  ?  To  make  scholars 
love  the  school,  we  should  use  all  means  possible  to  make  it  attractive, 
so  that  attraction,  not  compulsion,  will  lead  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  privileges. 

School  Commiilee. — William  A.  King,  William  H.  Bowen,  Ira  Perry. 

SEEKONK. 

The  lawyer,  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  must  have  pursued  a  course 
of  thorough  preparation,  and  even  then  the  community  rather  seek  a 
counsellor  of  established  reputation.  The  physician  must  go  through 
his  course  of  reading  and  lectures,  and  then,  oftentimes,  it  is  long 
before  he  so  secures  the  confidence  of  the  community  as  to  find  em- 
ployment ;  yet  persons  who  have  made  no  preparation,  who  under- 
stand little  or  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mind,  how  it  is  controlled, 
directed  and  developed,  have  sought  and  obtained  the  position  of 
teachers,  when  the  future  of  society,  the  social  position  of  our 
children,  depends  much  on  the  work  of  the  instructor.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  our  object  to  secure  teachers  of  experience  and 
reputation,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  retain  them. 

School  Committee. — Joseph  Brown,  Raymond  H.  Burr,  Andrew  M.  Rhodes. 

SOMERSET. 

We  were  very  certain  that  great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  a 
more  thorough  grading  of  the  schools,  and  the  division  of  the  South 
Primary  School,  and  now,  after  a  year  of  trial,  we  are  not  disappointed 
by  the  results.  Scholars  of  about  the  same  age  and  acquirements 
have  been  brought  together  under  the  same  teacher,  which  has  given 
more  time  for  class  exercises,  and  has  contributed  to  an  increase  of 
interest  in  both  teachers  and  scholars. 
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Through  the  generous  action  of  the  town  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1870,  in  lengthening  the  school-year,  we  have  been  able  to  give  our 
youth  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  education,  which  have  never  before 
been  accorded  to  them,  and  in  which  we  had  heretofore  been  sadly 
inferior  to  a  large  majority  of  the  towns  of  this  Commonwealth.  In 
this  respect  we  are  still  below  the  average  for  the  State,  which  is  more 
than  eight  months  of  Public  School  per  year  for  each  city  and  town. 
With  eight  months'  schooling  per  year,  we  can  secure  and  keep  better 
teachers,  at  the  same  price  ])er  week,  than  with  only  six  months' 
schooling. 

School  Committee. — L.  E.  Lincoln,  Elisha  Oevis,  John  Cleaveland. 

TAUNTON. 

In  the  cities  and  districts  of  many  portions  of  our  country,  libraries 
have  been  formed  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers,  as  sources  for  col- 
lateral information,  and  as  aids  in  their  work  of  mental  training.  In 
the  city  of  Taunton  we  have  an  excellent  and  well-selected  j)ublic 
library.  I  recommend  that  you  adopt  measures  or  exert  your  influ- 
ence to  secure  a  teachers'  department  in  this  library,  which  shall  con- 
tain works  and  books  pertaining  especially  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
A  most  effectual  avenue  will  thereby  be  opened  for  a  b'^h  elevation  of 
our  standard  of  public  instruction.  This,  in  its  largest  and  most  nar- 
row sense,  is  a  measure  for  the  public  benefit.  Our  teachers  are  nec- 
essarily so  migratory,  and  are  so  inadequately  compensated,  that  each 
one  has  not  sufficient  inducement  to  incur  the  exj)ense  of  procuring  a 
private  professional  library ;  but  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  a 
list  of  educational  works  can  be  obtained  for  the  city  public  library, 
which  may  be  accessible  alike  to  the  several  teachers,  and  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  children  and  youth.  At  my  suggestion,  a 
few  books  of  this  kind  were  some  time  since  placed  on  the  shelves  of 
the  library,  and  the  "American  Educational  Monthly"  is  sent  gratui- 
tously to  the  reading-room. 

The  impression  is  too  prevalent  that  the  candidate  for  the  teacher's 
vocation,  who  has  not  the  requisite  attainments  for  a  position  in  the 
Grammar  School  department,  can  be  tried  in  the  Primary  School. 
This  impression  is  decidedly  wrong.  The  person  who  has  not  the 
literary  attainments  sufficient  for  a  Grammar  School,  is  not  qualified 
to  occupy  the  teacher's  desk  of  a  school  of  any  grade ;  and  certainly 
no  position  demands  peculiar  tact  or  special  fitness  more  than  that  of 
the  Primary  teacher.  Our  Primary  Schools  are  really  the  foundation 
of  our  educational  structure.  In  them  is  commenced  the  formation 
of  those  habits  which,  gaining  strength  during  the  various  stages  of 
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mental,  moral  and  physical  growth,  influence  thought  and  action 
during  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  school  training.  Hence  the 
formation  of  habit  must  be  specially  guarded  in  childhood,  and  first 
instruction  and  influences  should  be  correct.  The  first  bending  of  the 
twig  should  be  in  the  direction  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  inclined,  that 
its  maturing  growth  may  not  be  checked  by  an  after  attempt  at  re- 
bending  it,  to  change  its  inclination.  No  error  is  more  pernicious 
than  that  of  an  incautious  standard  for  the  Primary  teacher.  Every 
person  of  ordinary  experience  and  observation  is  aware  that  the  task 
of  correcting  habits  already  established,  is  much  more  difficult  than 
that  of  instituting  new  ones.  Again,  childhood  is  the  period  of  the 
greatest  confidence  in  precept  and  example.  Hence  the  saying, 
"  First  impressions  are  the  most  lasting."  If  these  are  well  and  accu- 
rately directed,  the  pupil  is  fitly  prepared  for  successful  progress,  in 
the  care  of  the  true  and  skilful  educator,  in  the  more  advanced  depart- 
ments of  his  instruction ;  to  the  extent  they  are  wrongly  directed,  the 
early  tuition  is  a  detriment  to  future  advancement  in  charge  of  a 
careful  mental  cultiirist.  Hence,  viewing  this  matter  merely  in  the 
light  of  financial  policy,  we  must  regard  the  time  of  the  pupil  more 
than  lost,  and  the  educational  funds  of  the  city  worse  than  squandered, 
to  the  extent  that  erroneous  instruction  is  practised  in  the  elementary 
school. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  habits  thus  early  formed,  not  only  will 
affect  the  entire  course  of  school  training,  but  also  will  characterize 
the  person  of  mature  years.  Habits  give  direction,  not  only  to 
thought  and  action,  but  to  the  mode  of  thinking  aiid  acting — influence 
not  only  the  course  of  mental  development,  but  constitute  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual. 

In  addition  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  special  department  of  instruc- 
tion, it  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  of  a  Primary  as  well  as  of  a 
higher  grade  of  school,  to  inculcate  distinct  enunciation  of  sounds, 
correct  pronunciation  of  words,  good  expression  in  language,  and  to 
direct  the  "young  idea"  into  useful  habits  of  accurate  observation, 
conception  and  practice. 

The  elementary  teacher,  more  than  any  other,  must  draw  from  his 
resources  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  children 
who  are  yet  incapable  of  prolonged  study  from  the  text-books,  and 
have  not  acquired  the  power  of  independent,  patient  investigation.  It 
has  been  well  said,  "  It  requires  the  greatest  wisdom  to  teach  the  pro- 
foundest  ignorance." 

None  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  pupils  of  our  Primary  and 
Intermediate  Schools,  but  such  as  have  made  special  preparation  in  the 
methods  of  imparting  elementary  instruction  and  in  the  management 
of  children,    either  in   a   Training    School  for  the    purpose,  or  by 
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successful  experience ;  and  those  already  in  your  employment  should 
make  this  department  of  the  teacher's  work  their  peculiar  study,  and 
endeavor  to  exhibit  the  certain  fruits  of  extended,  thorough  reading, 
careful  observation  and  valuable  experience,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
most  improved  processes  in  their  school-room  practice. 

Of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  of  the  manner 
of  pursuing  them,  as  influenced  by  the  prescribed  plan  of  study,  I 
shall  not  at  this  time  fully  express  my  views.  These  schools  hold  an 
especially  important  position  in  your  educational  system,  because  the 
greater  number  here  finish  their  school  education,  and  assume  the 
active  duties  of  life,  without  any  further  school  advantages.  At  my 
suggestion,  during  the  current  year,  you  have  introduced  into  the  plan, 
of  instruction,  oral  and  illustrative  exercises  in  the  simple  forms  of 
book-keeping.  It  is  my  impression  that  a  portion  of  the  time  given  to 
merely  memorizing  details, — as,  for  instance,  the  almost  endless  details 
of  geography, — can  be  more  profitably  employed  in  some  attention 
throughout  the  course  to  compositions,  letter-writing,  formation  of 
sentences  and  declamations,  thereby  acquiring  the  ability  to  arrange 
thoughts  correctly  in  good  English,  and  the  confidence  to  give  them 
audible  expression. 

One  great  excellence  of  our  system  is  the  uniform  standard  of 
attainment  definitely  indicated  in  our  plan  of  study  for  all  the  corre- 
sponding grades  and  classes  throughout  the  city.  In  this  respect  we 
are  far  in  advance  of  some  cities  of  more  mature  age  and  larger 
growth.  If  this  plan  of  study  can  be  so  modified  that  its  progressive 
stages  may  be  indicated  by  topics  or  subjects,  instead  of  the  number  ot 
pages  in  particular  books,  the  tendency  will  be  to  influence  the  teach- 
ers to  endeavor  to  make  the  scholars  complete  masters  of  the  subjects, 
instead  of  masters  merely  of  what  the  particular  text-books  teach — > 
to  give  broad,  general  instruction,  in  connection  with  the  principles 
and  minutiae  of  the  books,  that  shall  lead  the  pupils  to  a  clear  compi-e- 
hension  of  the  whole  subject  taught,  with  power  to  express  what  they 
know  in  manner  and  form  independent  of  any  particular  book,  rather 
than  to  confine  the  attention  solely  to  the  details  and  memoriter  of  the 
particular  foi*m  of  the  text -books  in  use.  Our  instructors  would  ex- 
pect examinations  to  be  not  necessarily  in  the  precise  language  of  the 
books  used  by  the  class,  but  in  the  subjects  of  those  books,  and  would 
be  inclined  to  govern  themselves  accordingly  in  their  class  exercises 
and  instruction. 

Great  advantage  can  be  gained  by  granting  Grammar-School  diplo- 
mas to  such  scholars  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  have  properly 
completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  whose  deportment  has 
been  satisfactory.     A  powerful  incentive  can  thus  be  offered  to  the 
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pupils  of  this  grade  to  strive  to  attain  good  scholarship,  and  to  "  per- 
severe to  the  end."  With  our  uniform  standard  of  qualifications,  this 
can  be  easily  accomplished ;  and  combined  with  comprehensive 
methods  of  instruction,  together  with  carefully  arranged  and  guarded 
examinations,  can  be  rendered  highly  beneficial  as  an  additional  stim- 
ulus to  better  exertion  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  scholars, 
thereby  better  preparing  a  larger  number  both  for  the  practical  rela- 
tions of  life  and  for  the  more  extended  culture  presented  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  excellent  High  School. 

Evening  Schools. — The  Evening  Schools  were  in  session  about  four 
months,  or  until  the  evenings  became  too  short  and  the  attendance 
too  small  to  justify  their  continuance.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
belonging  was  403 ;  the  average  attendance  was  236^§.  Among  the 
pupils  there  were  some  marked  instances  of  a  high  order  of  natural 
endowments,  active  intellects,  and  rapid  progress  in  scholarship  ;  there 
were  many  of  equally  marked  obtuseness.  The  quality  of  instruction 
was  generally  good,  the  order  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  our  well- 
regulated  day  schools,  and  the  pupils  who  remained  during  the  term 
were  in  the  main  studious.  Most  of  those  who  entered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mere  pastime,  absented  themselves  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
that  earnest  instruction  and  attentive  study  were  required.  The 
charge  of  these  schools  was  to  me  a  source  of  pleasurable  interest.  I 
regard  them  of  great  utility,  in  being  the  only  available  means  of 
granting  a  partial  supply  to  the  pressing  educational  wants  of  that 
portion  of  our  youth,  whose  necessity  for  toil  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  prevents  their  attendance  on  the  day  schools,  except  for  a 
limited  part  of  the  year. 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  the  Evening  Schools  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  minimum  amount  of  tuition  required  by  law.  (General 
Statutes,  chap.  42,  sect.  1.) 

In  order  to  carry  into  practice  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  two  points 
must  be  gained.  First,  you  must  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
proper  schooling  of  such  as  can  attend  only  three  months,  or  some 
larger  portion,  but  not  the  whole  of  each  school-year;  second,  the 
owners,  agents  or  superintendents  of  manufactories  must  employ  none 
between  the  prescribed  ages,  who  have  not  attended  school  as  indi- 
cated by  the  law. 

Admirable  as  is  our  graded  system,  it  is  based  on  the  supposition  of 
regular  and  continual  membership,  and  is  not  calculated  for  the  partial 
attendance  of  the  child-operative  portion  of  our  community.  For 
example :  a  scholar  attended  the  Intermediate  or  Grammar  depart- 
ment during  a  part  of  last  year,  and  worked  in  the  factory  the  remain- 
der of  the  time ;  he  returns  to  school  this  year,  and  cannot  join  the 
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class  of  which  he  was  a  member,  because  he  is  not  prepared  for  the 
annual  promotion ;  he  cannot  go  on  with  his  studies  where  he  left 
them,  because  there  is  no  class  now  in  that  particular  stage  of  study, 
and  the  classification  of  the  school  must  not  be  disturbed  to  accom- 
modate the  individual;  he  must  fall  back,  join  the  next  class,  which  is 
now  just  where  his  class  was  when  he  entered  the  school  one  year  ago. 
Not  unfrequent  have  been  the  instances  of  aggrieved  parents  com- 
plaining to  me  that  their  children  could  not  progress  satisfactorily  in 
learning,  because  they  must  repeat  the  three  or  more  months'  course 
of  the  previous  year. 

Children  of  this  class  usually  complete  the  Primary,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  the  Intermediate  course  of  study,  before  they  begin  their  work 
in  the  manufacturing  establishments  ;  but,  for  reasons  intimated,  they 
can  seldom  accomplish  much  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  For  their  sub- 
sequent accommodation,  one  ungraded  day  school,  at  least,  should  be 
established,  in  which  classes  of  various  grades  can  be  formed  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  scholars,  just  as  is  done  in  many  country 
schools,  and  as  was  usually  done  in  the  schools  of  olden  time.  Those 
children  coming  from  schools  without  the  city,  with  attainments  not 
in  harmony  with  any  class  in  our  Graded  Schools,  could  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  school  until  they  became  prepared  for  some  graded 
class.  Pupils  who,  from  incapacity,  dulness  or  irregular  attendance, 
fail  to  accomplish  the  work  of  their  classes,  instead  of  falling  back  one 
year,  can  be  readily  accommodated  in  such  a  school. 

Should  the  wisdom  of  your  board  deem  it  expedient  to  establish 
some  such  school  as  the  one  T  have  indicated,  the  second  point  can  be 
effectually  gained  if  the  "  owners,  agents  or  superintendents  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  "  will  agree  to  employ  no  children  within  the 
prescribed  ages  but  such  as  obtain  certificates  from  the  superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  that  they  have  completed  the  term  of  three  months' 
schooling  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Those  super- 
intendents of  mills,  whom  I  have  consulted,  cordially  approve  this 
plan,  and  I  am  confident  their  cooperation  would  be  heartily  extended. 

Drawing. — There  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  drawing  in  the  schools.  It  has  become  a  regular,  though 
an  elective  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  It  has  been  introduced 
and  encouraged,  and  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Intermediate  grades,  and  in  the  ungraded  schools.  Its 
utility  is  unquestionable.  I  am  pleased  to.  be  able  to  say  that  the 
groundwork  is  already  prepared  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
recent  law  of  the  State,  which  requires  that  drawing  be  among  the 
regular  studies  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — W.  W.  Watekman. 
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WESTPORT. 

In  considering  the  evils  that  were  arising  from  children  not  attend- 
ing school,  the  town  of  Westport,  at  its  annual  meeting,  adopted  the 
following  by-laws,  and  appointed  truant  officers  to  carry  them  into 
effect  when  approved  by  the  superior  court. 

Section  1.  The  almshouse  in  the  town  of  Westport  is  hereby  established, 
assigned  and  provided  as  the  institution  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or 
suitable  place  of  restraint  and  confinement  and  instruction  of  any  minor  of  said 
town  convicted  of  being  a  habitual  truant,  or  of  any  child  not  attending  school 
and  growing  up  in  ignorance  in  said  town,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  six- 
teen years. 

Sect.  2  All  children  residing  in  the  town  of  Westport,  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen  years,  shall  be  required  to  attend  some  school  or  suitable  place 
of  instruction  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  the  year,  unless  there  be  some  good  and 
sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary  ;  and  all  persons  not  so  attending  shall  be  termed 
truants  or  absentees. 

Sect.  3.  Any  minor  of  said  town,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen 
years,  convicted  of  being  a  habitual  truant,  or  of  not  attending  school  and 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars, or  be  committed  to  the  almshouse  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years, 
as  the  justice  or  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same  may  determine. 

Sect  4.  There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  town  of  Westport,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, three  persons  who  alone  shall  be  authorized,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  these 
by-laws,  to  make  complaint  and  to  carry  into  execution  the  sentence  thereon, 
and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  their  services  as  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  may  determine,  and  who  shall  be  known  and  denominated  as  truant 
otiicers. 

Sect.  5.  Any  trial  justice  or  police  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
offences  under  these  by-laws. 

A  true  copy.     Attest :  Albert  C.  Kirby,  Town  Clerk. 

Your  committee  believe  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
are  satisfied  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  new  system  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  would  not  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  district 
system,  yet  we  occasionally  hear  grumbles  from  some.  There  is  a 
class  of  men  in  the  town  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  anything 
new  can  equal  that  which  they  enjoyed  when  young.  No  woman 
can  now  cook  such  dinners  as  their  mothers  cooked,  no  tools  are  equal 
to  those  with  which  they  worked  when  boys,  no  ploughs  equal  to  the 
old  wooden  ones,  only  they  can  no  longer  get  them  made,  and  no 
schools  equal  to  those  to  which  they  went  years  ago.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  these  grumblers  never  go  into  one  of  our  schools,  and 
have  no  means  of  making  comparisons  except  by  hearsay  or  guess- 
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work,  yet  if  asked  for  their  reason  for  thinking  the  schools  are  not 
equal  to  those  they  attended,  they  will  answer,  "  I  know  they  are 
not " ;  and  this  is  all. 

School  Committee. — Charles  F.  Sherman,  John  W.  Gifford,  Luther  D.  Kidder. 
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Primary  Instruction. — From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  many  of  our  teachers  are  employed,  either  wholly  or  to  a 
greater  extent  than  formerly,  in  Primary  instruction.  In  architec- 
ture, it  is  important  to  the  stability  of  the  superstructure,  that  the 
foundation  be  well  laid.  When  it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  a 
monument  on  the  spot  where  occurred  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
occasion  of  Gen.  Lafayette's  visit  to  this  country,  in  the  year  1825, 
was  taken  advantage  of  to  give  additional  interest  to  the  imposing 
ceremonies  that  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
in  that  year.  But  the  corner-stone  that  Lafayette  then,  with  his  own 
hands,  assisted  in  laying,  is  not  the  "  corner-stone  "  of  the  massive 
column  that  now  marks  the  spot.  It  was  necessary  to  dig  deeper,  and 
lay  a  broader  and  solid  foundation,  that  it  might  support,  with  securi- 
ty, the  immense  weight  of  the  structure.  Hence,  in  our  educational 
system,  the  importance  of  the  instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools. 
In  them  is  laid  the  foundation  that  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent acquirements  in  the  student's  school  life. 

School  Committee. — Geo.  W.  iilicHOLs,  James  H.  Davis,  Joseph  Merrill. 

ANDOVER. 

We  have  noticed  that  every  year's  experience  in  teaching  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  the  scholars  and  with  the  citizens,  and  has  more  time  to  perfect 
his  or  her  method  and  system  in  the  art  of  teaching.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  school  is,  in  every  desirable  excellence,  the  best,  which  has 
continued  the  longest  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  energetic 
and  progressive  teacher. 

School  Committee. — H  S.  Greene,  George  Foster,  E.  Francis  Holt. 
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BEVERLY. 

The  present  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  many  times  greater  than 
can  be  supplied  by  the  few  Normal  Schools  of  the  State.  Again,  in 
arranging  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  proposed  school,  you  could  be 
influenced  by  our  own  local  wants.  The  course  may  be  considerably 
shorter  than  the  Normal  course,  if  it  is  demanded  of  those  who  enter 
that  they  shall  have  graduated  from  our  High  School,  or  that  they 
shall  have  an  equivalent  qualification.  Or  it  maybe  thought  sufficient 
that  those  who  enter  shall  have  completed  in  a  creditable  manner  the 
studies  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  High-School  course.  Now,  I 
would  secure  as  principal  of  such  a  school,  a  lady  thoroughly  quali- 
fied,— one  already  familiar  with  this  work  of  training  teachers ;  I 
would  put  in  charge  of  this  same  principal  the  entire  Primary  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  three  sections  of  the  village  (say  the  south, 
because  there  is  already  ample  room),  to  he  made  the  model  Prim^ary 
of  the  town,  and  yet  taught,  for  the  most  part,  by  young  ladies  not  yet 
recognized  as  teachers.  In  this  way,  the  pupils  of  the  Training 
School  would  be  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  in  the 
principles  of  school  government,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  actual 
experience,  with  the  daily  and  even  hourly  advice  of  one  acquainted 
with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  teacher's  life,  and  familiar  with  the 
remedies  for  every  unhealthy  condition  in  school  affairs.  By  this 
plan,  too,  the  expense  of  at  least  one  Primary  teacher,  possibly  of  two, 
would  be  saved,  thus  materially  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  Training 
School. 

Non-attendance. — I  venture  the  assertion  that  of  all  the  school 
reports  which  have  been  written  in  Beverly  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  not  one  in  ten  can  be  found  which  does  not  contain  something 
on  the  subject  of  school  attendance.  Perhaps  too  much  has  been 
said.  Perhaps  the  right  thing  has  never  yet  been  said.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  right  state  of  things  does  not 
yet  exist. 

No  subject  has  received  so  much  anxious  thought  on  the  part  of 
your  superintendent  during  the  past  year.  The  good  resiilts,  although 
I  hope  not  entirely  invisible,  are  very  meagre.  Nothing  has  brought 
upon  teachers  so  much  unpaid-for  labor — labor  which  was  not  agreed 
upon  in  the  teacher's  contract,  performed  after  the  day's  work  was 
done — as  non-attendance.  It  has  caused,  indirectly  perhaps,  much 
more  disturbance  in  the  management  and  discipline  of  our  schools, 
than  anything  else.  It  has  been  a  more  potent  agent  than  any  other, 
in  making  bad  citizens  of  some  of  the  children, — boys  and  gii-ls  who 
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are  hereafter  to  become  the  supporters  or  the  sappers  of  the  State. 
The  boy  or  the  girl  stays  out  (either  with  or  without  the  permission 
of  the  parents)  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  several  days,  and  it  may  be 
several  weeks.  When  he  returns,  he  sees  an  immense  amount  of  hard 
work  between  him  and  a  respectable  standing  among  his  classmates. 

What  shall  he  do  ?  He  is  unwilling  to  descend  to  the  class  below, 
and,  in  fact,  if  he  is  only  four  or  five  weeks  behind  his  own  class,  it 
certainly  is  asking  too  much  to  request  him  to  enter  a  class  almost  a 
year  behind  him.  Well,  one  of  a  brave  spirit  will  set  himself  manfully 
at  work,  and  in  a  short  time  will  hold  his  accustomed  rank  in  his  class. 
But  these  are  not  more  than  one  in  ten  ;  the  nine  will  be  discouraged, 
become  uninterested  in  their  own  studies,  in  the  teacher,  and  in  the 
school,  cease  to  work,  and  bring  disaffection  and  disorder  where  be- 
fore was  harmony.  These  absentees  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
First,  those  who  are  absent  by  permission  of  parents  or  guardian. 
What  is  needed  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  in  cases  of  this  class,  is  a 
healthy  and  strong  public  sentiment,  which  shall  hold  to  the  principle 
that  the  State  may  justly  frame  and  execute  any  law  which  is  essen- 
tial to  its  own  existence,  even  though  it  may  infringe  on  individual 
liberty.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  support  this  statement.  The 
principle  is  recognized  in  hundreds  of  laws.  A  man  may  be  so  er- 
ratic as  to  take  the  extreme  definition  of  liberty  or  freedom,  and  say, 
"  This  is  a  free  country ;  I  may  do  anything,  whatsoever  I  desire." 
You  very  quickly  show  him  that  he  cannot  murder  with  impunity; 
that  he  cannot  commit  trespass  on  his  neighbors  ;  that  he  cannot  run 
through  the  streets  for  half  an  hour  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
"  Fire  ! "  when  there  is  no  fire.  You  show  him  that  these  are  liberties 
which  are  not  allowed  him  even  in  a  free  republic.  By  a  vote  of  the 
people,  the  State  may  take  the  money  of  individuals  and  use  it  for  the 
public  good,  and  no  individual  can  hinder. 

The  justice  of  these  principles  no  one  questions.  And  the  point  I 
would  make  is  just  here : — 

If  we  may  put  our  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  property-holders 
(who,  as  a  rule,  are  not  the  parents  and  therefore  not  directly  bene- 
fited), and  take  out  money  freely  for  the  edu.cation  of  our  children, 
they  may  demand  of  us  that  the  money  accomplish  this  object.  We 
say  to  the  tax-payers,  in  order  to  justify  our  doings,  a  republican 
government  cannot  live  unless  there  be  intelligence  among  the  people. 
Unless  the  masses  are  educated,  there  can  be  no  security  to  life  and 
property.  You  tax-payers  may  have  no  children,  and  therefore 
receive  no  direct  benefit  from  the  money  we  demand  of  you  for  the 
support  of  schools,  yet  your  advantage  comes  in  the  maintenance  of 
10 
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good  government,  in  the  increased  security  to  life  and  property  which 
education  brings. 

They  may  justly  answer  us  and  say,  "  See  to  it  that  we  receive 
these  advantages;  see  to  it  your  children  are  educated  so  that  this 
security  to  life  and  property  may  exist."  Or  again :  if  we  demand  of 
the  tax-payers  of  Beverly  money  enough  to  support  the  schools  forty 
weeks  in  a  year,  they  may  with  the  same  justice  demand  of  us  that 
we  send  our  children  to  school  forty  weeks  in  the  year ;  and  if  the 
law  which  compels  the  one  is  not  arbitrary  or  unjust,  then  a  law 
which  should  compel  the  other  would  not  be  arbitrary  or  unjust. 

I  have  wondered  that  the  property-holders,  the  men  who  pay  the 
heavy  taxes,  don't  come  forward  in  their  strength  and  demand  that 
the  money  which  they  are  compelled  to  surrender  for  the  education 
of  the  people  accomplish  that  result.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  form : 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  everywhere  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  England, 
yes,  in  nearly  the  whole  American  nation,  a  public  sentiment  which 
recognizes  the  unquestionable  justice  of  the  law  that  allows  us  to  take 
the  property  of  men,  wilhng  or  unwilling,  for  the  support  of  schools,  I 
have  wondered  that  these  men  do  not  exert  themselves  to  create  as 
strong  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  law  which  shall  compel  us, 
willing  or  unwilling,  to  send  our  children  to  school. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — L.  F.  Dupee. 

BRADFORD. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  High  School  was  established,  and 
during  this  time  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ten  months  in 
each  year.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  this  town  may  cherish  a  just  feel- 
ing of  pride  in  the  possession  of  such  a  school,  especially  as  its  estab- 
lishment and  support  have  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  town ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  town  does  not  contain  the  necessary  number  of 
families  (500)  whereby  it  would  be  compelled  by  law  to  maintain  a 
High  School.  And  may  it  not  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  all 
that  we  have  so  fine  a  location,  so  pleasant  grounds  and  so  commo- 
dious a  building  for  the  use  of  this  school  ?  And  to  this  we  may  add 
its  present  high  standing  and  character.  During  the  last  year  the 
same  teachers  have  been  continued,  who  are  devoted  to  their  work. 
Their  management  has  been  quiet  and  judicious,  and  everything  has 
been  done  with  regailarity  and  system,  and  well  done.  The  interest 
felt  in  this  school  was  clearly  shown  by  the  presence  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  parents  and  friends  at  the  last  examination. 

To  promote  good  order,  things  should  be  done  in  order.  Thus,  as 
there  is  a  time  when  school  begins  and  ends,  so  there  should  be  a 
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time  in  the  session  of  each  school  devoted  to  the  different  branches 
pursued.  Reading  should  have  its  place,  arithmetic  its  place,  and  so 
on.  So  all  the  branches  should  as  a  general  rule  claim  and  receive 
the  attention  of  the  scholar  each  day  through  the  term,  and  at  a  par- 
ticular or  uniform  time  each  day.  Further,  that  study  which  seems 
to  challenge  the  hardest  thinking  should  have  that  place  in  the  day 
when  the  brain  of  the  scholar  is  in  the  best  working  condition.  Thus 
arithmetic,  which  requires  clear  thinking  to  solve  its  intricacies, 
should  have  a  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  while  the  easier 
branches,  like  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  should  have  attention 
during  the  last  hours  of  school. 

School  Committee. — H.  E.  Chadwick,  S.  W.  Caelkton,  C.  B.  Emeeson. 

GLOUCESTER. 

While  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recording  my  belief  that  the  town 
has  an  able  and  faithful  corps  of  teachers,  I  must  also  express  a  wish 
in  this  place,  the  last  in  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  them 
as  a  collective  body,  that  they  would  give  more  attention  to  self-cul- 
ture, particularly  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  would  tend  to 
increase  their  usefulness  in  their  vocation.  A  few,  it  is  true,  feel  this 
to  be  a  duty,  and  are  zealous  in  the  work  of  self-improvement ;  but  all 
ought  to  read  and  study,  that  they  may  emancipate  themselves  from 
slavery  to  the  text-book,  even  if  it  is  the  best ;  and  to  encourage  all 
in  such  a  course,  the  few  who  pursue  it  would  render  a  good  service 
by  organizing  an  association  of  the  teachers  of  the  town  for  mutual 
improvement  in  everything  relating  to  the  work  of  the  school-room. 
I  might  enlarge  much  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  necessary;  the 
benefits  that  would  result  from  such  an  association  of  earnest  teachers 
are  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out  in  detail  here. 

I  have  seen  a  few  beautiful  maps  of  the  continents  on  the  black- 
boards, but  they  were  drawn  by  select  pupils  from  copies,  and  must 
have  required  the  expenditure  of  much  time  to  produce  them.  It  is 
not  by  what  a  few  with  great  labor  and  a  copy  before  them  can  do 
well,  but  by  what  all  with  rapidity  and  from  memory  can  do  to  show 
the  form  and  features  of  a  continent  or  a  country,  as  these  are  stamped 
upon  their  minds,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  real  value  of  the  in- 
struction they  have  received  in  this  study;  and  the  first  requisite 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  best  results  in  this  direction  is,  that  the 
teacher  herself  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  board  and  quickly  produce 
from  the  ends  of  her  fingers  a  correct  picture  of  any  part  of  the  earth 
she  wishes  her  pupils  to  delineate.  And  when  I  consider  the  great 
advantage  which  the  a.,  -iity  to  do  this  gives  to  a  teacher  of  geogra- 
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phy,  I  wonder  that  every  one  does  not  strive  to  obtain  it,  that  she 
may  do  this  work  before  her  class,  without,  fear  of  criticism  from  the 
scholars  or  any  other  spectators. 

Acting  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — John  J.  Babson. 

HAYERHILL. 

No  class  in  the  community  occupies  a  more  honorable  or  useful  posi- 
tion than  that  assigned  to  the  instructors  of  our  children  and  youth. 
This  fact  renders  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  they  be  both 
worthy  and  competent  to  fill  this  position.  In  the  judgment  of  your 
committee,  one  of  the  most  essential  and  highest  qualifications  of  a 
teacher  is  found  in  reverence  for  God,  and  a  deep  and  sincere  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  man  and  the  best  interests  of  society.  The  moral 
nature  must  be  in  a  healthy  state.  A  mere  hireling  cannot  fill  so 
large  and  responsible  a  place  in  our  political  and  social  system.  The 
interests  are  too  vast  to  be  intrusted  to  irresponsible  hands.  Teach- 
ers of  the  young  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  potent  forces 
which  are  continually  shaping  and  building  the  character  of  the  com- 
ing generation.  Much  is  said,  and  justly,  of  the  tremendous  influence 
wliich  free  schools  are  exerting  upon  our  political  institutions  and  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  But  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  in- 
structors of  these  schools  must  keep  the  currents  of  their  influence 
pure  and  vigorous,  or  they  will  become  infected  or  sluggish,  and  breed 
untold  mischief.  Our  teachers  must  have  character  and  public  spirit 
and  breadth  of  view,  must  comprehend  and  appreciate  their  relations 
to  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  resjDonsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  young. 

JS'ew  Studies. — To  the  introduction  of  new  studies  and  new  books 
the  committee  are  strongly  disinclined  and  slow  to  move.  Only  two 
essential  changes,  in  this  respect,  have  been  made  during  the  year. 
A  series  of  drawing  cards  to  be  used  with  the  slate,  and  a  series  of 
drawing  books  to  be  used  with  the  pencil,  have  been  introduced ;  the 
former  for  the  lower,  and  the  latter  for  the  higher  schools.  It  is 
hoped  that  instruction  and  practice  in  these  exercises,  alternating  with 
those  of  writing,  will  initiate  our  children  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and 
cultivate  a  taste  therefor,  and  also  greatly  improve  their  chirography, 
which,  in  many  of  our  pupils,  seems  sadly  imperfect.  The  committee 
are  confident  that  these  lessons  in  drawing  will  prove  a  very  decided 
advantage  to  our  schools,  if  the  design  and  plan  concerning  them  are 
faithfully  and  enthusiastically  carried  out.* 

School  Committee. — Geo.  W.  Bosworth,  J.  V.  Smiley,  B.  A.  Sawyek. 
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LAWRENCE. 

Drawhig. — The  attention  now  given  to  the  natural  sciences  and  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  custom  of  representing  to  the  eye,  by  at 
least  a  rude  outline,  such  objects  as  we  wish  to  describe  to  others,  or 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  ourselves,  render  the  training  of  the  eye  and 
the  hand  in  the  production  of  plain  figures  and  simple  outlines,  almost 
as  necessary  to  a  good  Common-School  education,  as  is  the  learning  to 
read  and  write. 

The  committee,  believing  this  branch  of  study  too  important  to  be 
longer  neglected,  after  careful  investigation  and  experiment,  have  in- 
troduced Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  city.  The  slates  and  cards  are  used  in  the  Primary  and  Middle 
Schools,  and  the  drawing  book  in  the  other  schools.  Two  lessons  a 
week,  of  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  have  been 
given  in  most  of  the  schools  for  the  last  four  months,  and  the  result 
is  alike  gratifying  to  the  committee  and  to  the  schools.  With  a  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  so  easily  excited,  the  pupils  will  be  greatly  ben- 
efited at  a  small  expense  of  time  and  material,  and  those  may  be 
most  benefited  who  least  expect  it. 

Evening  Schools. — The  largest  number  present  on  any  one  evening 
has  been  534;  the  smallest  number  148;  the  average  attendance  for 
two  and  a  half  months  being  306.  The  success  has  been  more  than  equal 
to  our  expectations  in  everything  except  the  irregularity  of  the  attend- 
ance. The  progress  of  most  of  the  pupils  that  have  been  usually 
present,  has  been  very  good  ;  the  order  in  the  school-rooms  has  been 
unexceptionable.  Nothing  but  constant  and  regular  attendance  is 
wanting  to  make  these  schools  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  pride  in 
our  whole  school  system,  at  the  present  time.  To  secure  this  will 
require  an  earnest  and  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  scholars. 

Training  School. — The  Training  School  has  been  in  operation 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  has  fully  established  itself  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
city.  Teaching  is  considered  a  somewhat  more  honorable  and  more 
responsible  employment.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to 
all  that  something  besides  physical  force  and  a  resolute  will  is  neces- 
sary to  the  well  ordering  of  a  school.  The  sub-teachers  learn  here 
their  own  deficiencies,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up  for  them 
as  well  as  they  can.  They  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  experience 
gained  under  the  immediate  direction  of  those  who  have  met  and 
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overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  ordinarily  surround  the  teacher's 
position,  and  when  they  leave  the  Training  School  to  take  charge  of 
other  schools,  they  have  learned  not  to  lay  down  too  many  rules,  but 
to  calmly  consider  new  difficulties  as  they  arise,  and  to  find  the  best 
way  out  of  them.  They  have  learned  much  in  the  art  of  governing 
themselves,  and  in  that  of  governing  others ;  they  are  also  much  ben- 
efited by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  those  who  were  their 
teachers  in  the  Training  School,  which  is  freely  asked  and  as  freely 
given. 

Nine  young  ladies  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  this 
school,  and  are  now  teaching  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. — G.  E.  Hood. 

LYNN.. 

Evening  Schools. — Encouraged  by  the  success  attending  these 
schools  one  year  since,  your  committee  resolved  to  furnish  equal  or 
superior  privileges  the  present  year  to  that  class  of  our  population 
whose  avocations  forbid  their  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
our  day  schools. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  a  school  was  established  in  each  of 
the  four  large  wards.  As  a  general  rule,  a  teacher  was  assigned  to 
every  twelve  pupils.  This  rule  has  been  modified  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  the  schools.  Where  classification  has  been  possible,  a 
larger  number  has  constituted  a  class,  and  in  several  instances,  in 
which  several  of  the  pupils  need  constant  attention,  smaller  numbers 
have  monopolized  the  teacher's  care. 

Thus  far  the  progress  of  the  schools  exceeds  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  committee.  The  class  of  persons  who  in  former 
schools  assembled  for  amusement  or  from  motives  of  curiosity,  have 
this  year  either  forborne  to  enter  or  have  leai'ned  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  privileges  offered  them.  The  committee  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  some  who  have  in  former  years  attended  the  Grammar 
Schools  have  entered  the  present  classes  for  the  review  of  their 
studies. 

The  number  of  those  who  received  instruction  in  these  schools  the 
last  year  was  three  hundred  and  thirty;  during  the  present  year, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Drawing. — That  drawing  is  an  art  of  which  the  elements  exist  in 
the  minds  of  children,  is  proved  by  their  common  practice  of  making 
pictures.  By  some  teachers  it  is  made  preliminary  to  writing ;  but  by 
all  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  important  aid  in  training  the  eye  and 
the  hand,  and  enabling  the  pupils  to  acquire  skill  in  both  branches,  in 
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the  same  time  usually  prescribed  for  but  one  branch.  Its  importance 
as  a  study  in  our  schools  may  be  estimated  by  considering  its  relation 
to  the  artistic,  mechanical  and  scientific  employments,  in  many  of 
which  it  is  indispensable ;  and  most  persons,  in  whatever  condition  in 
life,  have  frequent  occasion  for  its  exercise. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  committee,  late  in  the  year, 
decided  to  introduce  the  system  of  Prof.  Louis  Bail.     It  consists  of 
twenty  wall  charts,  accompanied  by  a  key  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
Chairman. — Jacob  Batcheldeb. 

MANCHESTER. 

If  the  prime  object  is,  not  to  memorize  the  rules  and  definitions, 
but  to  enable  the  pupil  to  form  clear  ideas  of  a  subject  and  to  express 
them  readily  and  understandingly  and  in  a  proper  manner,  it  follows 
that  the  study  of  language  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
can  hardly  begin  too  soon.  It  should  be  begun  with  the  first  lessons 
in  school,  and  receive  attention  during  his  whole  school  course.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  success  in  life  dej)ends  on  mathematical 
ability  chiefly,  or  to  any  considerable  degree.  Ten  young  men  fail  to 
succeed  in  business  or  in  obtaining  situations,  for  lack  of  ability  to 
express  themselves  readily  and  correctly  in  speaking  or  writing,  where 
one  fails  for  want  of  mathematical  skill. 

In  an  article  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  1869,  entitled  "  Consump- 
tion in  America,"  written  by  one  of  Boston's  most  celebrated  physi- 
cians, the  question  is  asked,  "  Is  our  system  of  education  a  promoter 
of  consumption  ? "  He  says  :  "  We  believe  the  afiirmative  of  this 
question  to  be  true.  Having  the  strongest  love  and  respect  for  our 
system  of  education,  we  nevertheless  assert  that  it  is  grossly  imper- 
fect in  one  particular.  It  wholly  neglects  the  body  in  the  desire  to 
cram  the  memory  and  stimulate  the  intellect.  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  full  development  of  a  youth,  both  body  and  mind,  where  does  a 
school  system  make  any  provision  for  the  proper  manly  and  womanly 
physical  development  of  the  children?  A  vacation  is  occasionally 
given ;  but  where  is  the  proper  physical  training  of  the  pupils  ?  No- 
where. Surely  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  What  school  committee-man  thinks  of  a  rounded, 
well-developed  muscle,  and  vigorous  frame  of  a  body  as  the  precur- 
sor of  '  support  and  actual  aid '  to  a  noble,  well-balanced  intellect  ?  " 

This  is  undoubtedly  too  true  so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  but 
who  is  to  be  blamed  is  a  very  important  question.  We  fear  the 
responsibility  is  a  divided  one,  in  which  the  public  must  share  ;  but  if 
committee-men   neglect  or  repress  all  forms  of  physical  exercise  in 
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school,  they  should  not  be  held  blameless.  We  find  in  every  cora- 
nmnity  those  who  insist  that  what  is  chiefly  wanted  is  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  school  hours,  and  severe,  uncompromising  teachers  who  will 
keep  the  scholars  to  their  books,  and  will  require  perfect  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  them, — who  will,  in  a  word,  banish  everything  from  the 
school-room  except  study  and  recitation,  which  is  simply  to  see  that 
the  scholars  have  learned  their  lessons  and  can  give  them  promptly. 
The  model  school  is  one  in  which  every  form  is  erect  in  its  seat,  and 
fixed,  and  all  eyes  fastened  upon  their  books,  and  to  complete  the 
picture,  "  softest  silence  must  reign  paramount." 

Of  course  this  class  of  persons  see  no  sense  in  physical  exercises, 
and  regard  them  as  a  waste  of  time  or  worse,  since  they  are  the 
cause  of  some  noise  and  confusion.  It  is  well  to  have  fixed  views 
and  rigid  notions  in  regard  to  these  matters,  but  it  is  important  that 
they  should  be  according  to  knowledge,  and  when  they  are  exactly 
opposite  to  those  of  our  best  educators,  they  should  be  expressed 
with  becoming  modesty.  After  all,  the  importance  of  physical  educa- 
tion is  generally  recognized  in  theory.  We  wish  to  be  practical,  how- 
ever, and  reiterate  the  views  expressed  heretofore,  that  physical 
exercises  should  find  a  place  in  every  school,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  lower  grades.  It  is  not  merely  that  physical  education  strength- 
ens and  beautifies  the  human  frame,  and  renders  it  a  more  fitting  habi- 
tation for  the  mind  cultivated  and  refined  by  education,  but  it  is  be- 
cause we  believe  that  one-half  an  hour  a  day  spent  judiciously  in 
such  exercises,  will  enable  the  pupil  to  accomplish  more  than  he 
would  without  it. 

School  Commiiiee. — T.  W.  Slade,  G.  A  Priest. 

MARBLEHEAD. 

School  Government. — We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  schools  are 
governed  by  love  and  appeals  to  what  is  right,  rather  than  by  the  old 
and  brutal  method  of  fear  and  threatenings  of  judgment.  A  growing 
sense  of  the  might  which  forever  stands  behind  Christian  love  and 
gentleness,  and  wins  for  them  the  victory,  is  seen  in  the  dealings  of 
our  teachers  with  the  children  of  the  town ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find 
that  there  are  very  few  exceptions  in  any  school  to  this  beneficent  in- 
fluence. May  the  day  soon  come  when  no  child  in  any  school  can  be 
found  who  needs  the  harsher  discipline.  But  the  schools  must  be 
governed,  and  order  must  be  secured,  even  if  the  rod  and  the  ferule 
are  called  into  requisition.  But  their  use  in  the  school-room  is  quite 
as  likely  to  indicate  the  incompetency  of  the  teacher  as  the  depravity 
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of  the  pupil.     It  is  a  remedy  to  be  administered  with  great  caution, 
and  should  be  labelled  "  dangerous,"  "  use  with  care." 

Text-hooJcs. — The  books  in  use  are  substantially  those  mentioned  in 
the  last  report.  We  have  found  Allen's  Elementary  Latin  Series  use- 
ful books  for  beginners,  and  have  added  them  to  the  list  for  the  High 
School.  With  this  exception,  the  books  in  this  and  our  other  schools 
remain  the  same  as  last  year.  Text-books  are  valuable  as  aids  if  ju- 
diciously compiled,  but  can  never  take  the  place  of  an  intelligent  oral 
instruction  from  the  teacher,  which,  more  readily  than  all  other 
methods,  aids  the  pupil  to  think,  to  learn  what  powers  of  analysis  he 
or  she  may  have,  and  use  them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
in  the  formation  of  intelligent  opinions.  If  the  world  suffers  especial- 
ly from  any  great  want,  it  is  for  men  and  women  of  convictions,  for 
men  and  women  "  who  do  their  own  thinking,"  and  so  add  to  the 
accumulating  intellectual  force  of  society.  The  process  is  begun  in 
school,  if  children  are  properly  instructed.  The  value  of  solid  intelli- 
gence in  a  people,  the  power  of  careful  training  and  steady  government 
in  the  education  of  the  young,  has  been  newly  illustrated  by  the  war 
recently  existing  between  Germany  and  France  :  while  in  Germany 
only  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  her  vast  armies  are  substantially 
illiterate  and  ignorant,  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  military  forces 
of  France  can  "  neither  read  nor  write ! "  It  required  no  prophet  to 
forecast  the  result.  Other  things  being  equal,  an  educated  and  intel- 
ligent people  must  inevitably  become  the  conquerors  and  leaders. 

Sewing  as   a   /School  Exercise. — The   experiment   of  introducing 

sewing  was  tried  in  both  our  female  Grammar  Schools,  and  at  the 

Farm  School  during  the  last  term  of  the  last  year,  and  we  are  glad 

to  say,  with  much  success.     One  lady  gave  gratuitous  instruction  in 

both  of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  another  at  the  Farm  School.     Both 

were  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  branches  of  plain  and  ornamental  work, 

and  their  generous  service  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  committee 

and  teachers.     A  committee  of  ladies  examined  the  various  specimens 

of  work  in  the   Grammar   School,  and,  from  the  great  number  of 

pieces  offered  for  inspection,  selected  one   from  each  class  in   each 

school,  to  which  were  given  the  prizes  awarded  by  our  generous  and 

appreciative  citizen,  James   J.  H.  Gregory,  Esq.     One  afternoon  in 

each  week  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.     We  trust  that  these  ladies 

may  find  it  possible  to  continue  their  valuable  instruction  in  future  ; 

for  we  think  the  practical  use,  to  any  young  woman,  of  skill  in  this 

much  neglected  art,  will  amply  compensate  for  a  little  less  of  gram 

mar,  arithmetic  or  history. 

School  Committee. — W.  B.  Brown,  Edward  A.  Lawrence,   Thomas  Foss,   S. 
Hathaway,  Jr.,  N.  P.  Sanborn,  Stephen  Hathaway,  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  James 
Batcheller,  William  Gilley,  Jr. 
11 
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NAHANT. 


Prominent  among  tlie  difficulties  which  in^pair  the  usefulness  of  the 
teachers  and  are  so  injurious  to  the  schools,  is  a  want  of  cooperation 
of  the  parents  with  the  teachers.  The  province  of  both  being  to  aid 
the  young  and  tender  mind  in  the  development  of  those  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  which  will  in  after-life  make  their  possessor  honored 
and  respected,  their  sympathies  ought  to  be  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
teachers  cannot  do  all  that  is  to  be  done.  Unless  the  parents  unite 
with  them  and  aid  them  by  their  influence  and  example,  their  efforts 
must  result  in  little  more  than  failure.  It  is  hard,  very  hard,  making 
headway  against  that  strongest  of  all  incentives  to  good  or  evil — the 
influence  of  home. 

Another  evil  growing  out  of  wrong  training  at  home  is  the  irregu- 
lar attendance  of  scholars  at  school.  This  is  a  source  of  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  teachers,  besides  being  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  schools.  They  who  are  often  absent  or  tardy,  not 
only  make  but  little  progress  themselves,  but  act  as  drawbacks  upon 
the  rest  of  their  schoolmates.  A  whole  class  is  retarded  by  its  con- 
nection with  one  backward  or  dull  scholar.  Parents  have  a  great 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  The  right  imjjrovement  of  our  educa- 
tional privileges  is  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  their  keeping,  and 
upon  the  manner  in  which  that  trust  is  kept  by  them,  depends  the 
future  welfare  of  their  children.  The  fact  that  a  child's  absence  from 
school,  even  for  a  single  day,  will  to  some  extent  affect  its  whole  life, 
should  make  them  feel  that  they  cannot  be  too  self-sacrificing  or  too 
habitually  thoughtful  of  effects  in  the  future, — of  effects  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  regularity  and  attention  to  duty,  in  their  children. 
School  Committee. — E.  B.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Wilson,  F.  E.  Johnson. 

NEWBUPvYPORT. 

Teachers  who  develop  a  particular  fondness  and  adaptability  for 
teaching  young  children  should  never  be  "  promoted,"  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  that  term — that  is,  transferred  to  a  higher  grade  of 
schools ;  but  they  should  be  promoted  to  a  higher  salary  and  retained  in 
our  Primary  Schools.  Experience  has  shown  that  our  best  schools  are 
those  which  have  been  longest  under  the  care  of  the  same  teachers. 

Almost  every  school  report  published  in  this  city,  and  in  the  State 
as  well,  has  recognized  the  great  importance  of  the  Primary  School, 
and  advocated  measures  intended  to  insure  greater  efficiency  in  this 
branch  of  our  school  system.     We  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  foun- 
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elation  of  the  whole  superstructure ;  and  as  wise  builders  we  must 
make  the  foundation  perfect,  or  the  building  will  be  weak  and  unsafe, 
and  fail  to  supply  the  wants  for  which  it  was  designed. 

We  do  not  deny  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  whicli  would  give  to 
our  own  citizens  the  preference  in  the  selection  of  teachers;  on  the 
contrary,  we  admit  it,  provided  they  are  as  well  qualified  as  any  we 
could  procure  elsewhere ;  but,  admitting  this,  we  feel  that  we  have 
incurred  another  responsibility,  which  is,  the  providing  of  more  ex- 
tended facilities  for  fitting  and  prei^aring  them  for  the  specific  work 
Avhich  we  would  set  them  to  do.  No  person  ought  ever  to  have  the 
whole  care  of  a  school,  or  the  exclusive  control  of  a  room  as  assistant, 
who  has  not  previously  gone  through  with  a  practical  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  under  a  wise  and  experi- 
enced teacher. 

We  believe,  then,  it  would  be  well  for  the  school  committee  of  this 
city  to  act  with  reference  to  this  idea.  Some  plan  might  be  devised 
and  engrafted  upon  our  system,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  should  be 
to  improve  and  elevate,  first  our  Primary  Schools,  and  through  them 
the  schools  of  higher  grade  throughoiit  the  city. 

Evening  Schools — The  following  is  the  report  of  the  teacher: — 
"  The  school  term  was  from  October  to  April,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
151  names  were  enrolled,  but  as  43  of  these  were  only  for  a  short 
time  on  the  list,  perhaps  we  might  call  the  true  number  of  pupils  108. 
Of  these,  25  were  colored.  In  forty-seven  sessions  the  average  attend- 
ance was  72.  Eighty  we  considered  a  full  school.  The  average  age 
of  the  white  girls  was  14  3-4ths  years,  of  the  colored  girls  20  1-2 
years. 

"  There  were  fourteen  classes,  three  of  them  in  the  primer,  one  in 
simple  account  keeping,  the  others  divided  their  time  with  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  using  Sargent's  First,  Second  and  Third  Read- 
ers and  Greenleafs  Arithmetic." 

Drawing. — The  committee  will  introduce  drawing  into  our  schools 
as  fast  as  they  can  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 

This  law  found  us  wholly  unprepared  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
None  of  our  teachers  had  been  appointed  with  any  reference  to  that 
study,  and  very  few  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  it.  A  short 
course  of  lessons  was  given  them  upon  the  first  principles  of  drawing, 
early  in  the  summer,  by  Miss  Loring  of  Boston,  but  not  enough  to 
qualify  them  for  teaching  it  with  any  degree  of  efiiciency.  It  may  be 
found  necessary  to  employ  a  teacher  to  give  a  course  of  evening  les- 
sons to  all  teachers,  and  those  who  wish  to  teach  some  time  this  com- 
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ing  winter.  Hereafter,  all  who  are  to  be  employed  as  teacliers  in  our 
schools  will  be  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  drawing. 

"We  are  working  our  present  system,  we  believe,  up  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  capacity.  We  are  getting  about  all  out  of  it  that  it  is 
capable  of  affording  us,  and  yet  the  results  are  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  teachers  in  our  schools  to-day,  who  are  not  fully 
qualified  for  the  vocation  they  have  chosen.  They  do  not  understand 
the  best  method  of  awakening  and  developing  all  the  faculties  of  the 
young  mind,  of  arousing  and  interesting  it  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  yet  they  are  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  as  far  as  they  can  understand  them ;  they  strive  hard  to 
please,  and  yet  they  fail  of  gaining  the  best  results,  because  they  have 
never  been  taught  to  teach. 

Teaching  is  a  science,  as  well  as  law  or  medicine  ;  and  cases  are  often 
arising  where  a  teacher  is  required  to  exercise  as  nice  perceptions,  as 
wise  discrimination  of  judgment,  as  would  be  required  in  any  of  the 
other  sciences,  in  order  that  she  may  arrive  at  a  correct  and  impartial 
decision  with  reference  to  them,  and  so  maintain  and  promote  good 
government  in  the  school  and  equal  justice  to  all  the  scholars. 

Training  School. — The  practical  question  then  is.  How  shall  we 
accomplish  our  object?  We  believe  much  might  be  done  at  a  very 
trifling  expense  by  organizing  a  "  Training  School"  for  the  instruction 
of  those  graduates  of  our  High  Schools  who  wish  to  engnge  in  the 
occupation  of  teaching  in  our  city.  Such  a  school  would  have  some 
advantages  over  the  Normal  Schools.  In  such  a  school  as  we  would 
have,  an  experienced  teacher  should  be  employed,  who  would  drill 
them  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  Some  plan  of  this  kind  might  be 
adopted  in  connection  with  one  of  our  Primary  Schools,  as  an  exper- 
iment. 

Such  schools  have  been  established  in  several  cities  and  towns  in 
the  State,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  them  are  fully  equal  to  the 
expectation  of  their  founders. 

We  deem  it  important  that  some  plan  like  the  above  should  be 
tried  in  this  city ;  and  we  believe  that,  if  our  citizens  would  sustain 
the  committee  in  any  efibrts  they  might  decide  to  make,  there  would 
be  no  serious  impediments  to  our  success. 

Superintendent. — There  is  another  thing  that  seems  indispensable  to 
the  further  improvement  of  our  school  syst<;m,  and  that  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ofiice  of  superintendent  of  schools.  This  subject  has 
received  the  favorable  consideration  of  two  successive  committees. 
Last  year  the  question  was  brought  before  the  city  authorities,  but 
failed  to  receive  their  favorable  support.  But  we  hope  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  we  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  some  one  indi- 
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vidual  to  take  the  general  supervision  of  our  sch-ools,  wlio  can  give 
his  whole  undivicled  attention  to  the  work, — one  who  has  a  just  and 
definite  idea  of  the  ends  to  be  attained  in  our  schools,  and  is  familiar 
Avith  the  duties  of  the  school-room  and  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
a  teacher.  Much  has  been  said  by  our  citizens  and  some  action  had 
with  reference  to  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  in  various 
ways,  so  as  to  afford  increased  facilities  for  business,  and  that  men  of 
enterprise  with  capital  might  be  induced  to  invest  here  and  become 
residents  with  us.  All  these  motives  are  highly  commendable,  and 
we  hope  in  the  end  may  prove  successful.  But  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object,  even,  we  think  our  school  department  has  not  had  that 
consideration  which  its  importance  demands.  Men  who  are  looking 
for  a  place  to  locate  and  engage  in  business,  whether  as  manufacturers, 
mechanics  or  laborers — if  they  are  of  that  class  which  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  draw  to  us — would  certainly  inquire  about  our  educational 
facilities ;  they  would  be  interested  to  know  all  about  our  school  sys- 
tem ;  for  people  of  intelligence  know  that  a  community  is  prosperous 
and  flourishing  about  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  and  i^erfection 
of  its  facilities  for  education.  We  must,  then,  if  we  wish  to  be  known 
as  a  progressive,  enterprising  community,  keep  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  the  march  of  improvement,  in  this  department,  with  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  We  believe  that  every  city  in  the 
State  but  Newburyport,  with  possibly  one  exception,  has  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  A  just  local  pride,  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
up  with  the  progress  of  ideas  and  gaining  the  reputation  of  being 
second  to  none  in  this  respect,  seem  to  demand  that  something  of  the 
kind  should  be  attempted  here.  Some  of  the  necessities  of  this  office 
were  set  forth  in  the  report  of  last  year,  to  which  we  would  refer  the 
reader.  We  do  not  claim  that  this  would  make  our  system  absolutely 
perfect.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  act  of  ours  in  this 
day  and  generation,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  measure  which  we  pro- 
pose is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  perfectibility. 

School  Committee. — Daniel  P.  Pike,  Chairman ;  Isaac  P.  Notes,  Secretary ;  "William 
H.  Merrill,  Agent;  Moses  Pettingell,  Jr.,  Kichard  Plumer,  Thomas  C.  Goodwin, 
George  W.  Snow,  William  H.  Noyes,  Samuel  J.  Spaulding,  N.  A.  Moulton,  Wil- 
liam H.  HusE,  John  A.  Hoxie. 


PEABODY. 

Theorize  as  we  may,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  education  and  cul- 
ture to  which  every  child  in  the  community  is  justly  entitled,  the  fact 
is  still  before  us,  that,  of  all  the  pupils  who  enter  the  lowest  classes  in 
our  Grammar  Schools,  not  more  than  one-third  will  remain  to  graduate 
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St  the  end  of  the  regular  Grammar  School  course,  and  that  more  than 
one-half  will  leave  before  they  reach  the  second  class.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance,  What  shall  be  done  for  this  class 
of  scholars?  It  is  of  little  avail  that  we  remind  them  of  their  duty 
to  remain  longer  in  school,  and  quietly  wait  for  a  public  sentiment 
that  shall  enforce  it.  These  boys  and  girls  are  fast  growing  up  to  take 
their  places  as  citizens,  with  the  limited  amount  of  education  which 
they  can  thus  obtain.  Oar  better  course  will  be  to  so  adapt  our 
methods  of  teaching  and  course  of  studies  to  the  wants  of  these 
pupils,  as  to  furnish  them  the  best  education  possible,  under  the 
circumstances. 

High  School. — Lectures. — As  assisting  in  the  direction  of  this  gen- 
eral cidture,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  course  of  some  twenty 
lectures  which  has  been  given  to  the  school  on  Saturday  mornings, 
during  the  fall  and  winter  terms.  These  lectures  have  been  given — 
so  far  as  the  committee  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  of  them — by  learned 
and  able  gentlemen,  who  have  succeeded  in  making  them  exceedingly 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  They  have  covered  a  variety  of 
topics,  such  as  travel,  history,  biography,  elocution,  several  branches 
of  natural  science  and  kindred  themes.  The  scholars  have  been 
required  to  take  copious  notes,  and  write  out  a  full  absti-act  of  each 
lecture  for  inspection  by  the  teachers,  and  for  preservation  and  future 
reference. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  scholars  will  be  induced  to 
visit  again  these  new  and  wide  fields  of  knowledge,  such  pleasant 
glimpses  of  which  have  been  given  them  in  these  lectures.  The  plan 
of  such  a  coui'se  of  lectures,  originating  with  the  teachers  of  the  High 
School  and  carried  through  by  their  exertions  with  such  a  marked 
degree  of  success,  has  such  obvious  advantages  in  it,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  with  much  satisfaction  by  several  schools  in  this  vicinity. 

School  Supervision. — The  subject  of  school  supervision  has  of  late 
received  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  subject  of  education. 
The  faults  of  the  method  pursued  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  State 
have  been  noticed  in  public  addresses,  in  essays,  and  in  reports  of 
superintending  committees.  Especial  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
subject  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  usual  method 
has  been  to  divide  the  school  committee  into  sub-committees,  each 
having  one  or  more  schools  assigned  to  its  care.  If  every  member 
had  a  sufticient  amount  of  time  and  opportunity  to  be  fully  advised  as 
to  the  work  required,  and  was  able  also  to  keep  informed  as  to  any 
improvements  that  should  be  adopted,  either  in  the  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued, or  the  proper  division  of  studies  and  classification  of  the  schools, 
then  this  method  wovdd  be  perhaps  as  good  as  any  other.     But  every 
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one  conversant  with  the  subject  knows  that  this  is  not  possible.  The 
members  of  the  committee  have  other  engagements  requiring  more 
or  less  of  their  time  ;  and  it  is  impossible,  with  this  method  of  super- 
vision, to  secure  that  attention  to  the  work  which  is  done,  or  which 
may  be  left  undone,  which  its  importance  demands.  The  cities,  and 
many  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  State,  now  employ  a  superintendent, 
in  other  towns  the  committee  appoint  one  of  their  own  number  to 
attend  to  the  details  of  classification  of  schools,  to  give  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  execution  of  the  work  as  laid  out  by  the  committee,  to 
attend  to  prudential  affairs,  and  to  see  that  no  school  shall  fail  of  doing 
its  work  at  the  proper  time,  and  thus  to  see  that  each  school  is  kept 
up  to  the  highest  standard.  Where  this  latter  plan  is  adopted,  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  still  be  required  to  give  all  the 
time  and  attention  to  the  schools  which  they  will  generally  be  able  to 
spare  from  their  other  duties.  With  this  arrangement,  each  sub-com- 
mittee should  have  assigned  to  it  a  particular  department,  rather  than 
particular  schools. 

Drawing. — The  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  now  make  draw- 
ing a  required  study.  Except  in  the  High  School,  no  systematic 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  this  branch  of  study, — although 
some  elementary  teaching  has  been  given  by  Miss  Arnold  in  the 
Wallis  School.  The  committee  have  voted  to  introduce  Barthol- 
omew's System  of  Drawing,  and  to  begin  the  study  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  terra. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  tendency  to  introduce  too  many  studies, 
and,  in  attempting  to  do  too  much,  there  is  a  liability  of  failing  to  do 
anything  well.  Although  the  statute  does  not  leave  the  introduc- 
tion of  drawing  optional  with  the  committee,  yet  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  provision  is  judicious,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  time 
of  each  week  may  be  spent  in  this  study  to  the  advantage  of  the 
pupils.  Both  the  hand  and  the  eye  will  be  trained,  and  the  taste 
cultivated  and  improved.  A  large  portion  of  our  teachers  have  re- 
ceived instruction,  and  are  capable  of  teaching  the  elementary  part  of 
the  work  required ;  and  but  little  more  than  this  will  be  attempted  at 
present,  until  experience  has  shown  what  can  be  accomplished. 

School  Committee. — Amos  Merrill,  Fitch  Poole,  A.  B.  Hervey,  G.  F.  Barses, 
Chas.  V.  Hanson,  George  S.  Osborne. 


ROCKPORT. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  system  of  education  superior  to  that  of 
other  nations,  is  not  a  proof  positive  that  all  the  children  living  within 
its  influence  will  receive  that  education  necessary  for  their  future  sue- 
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cess  in  tlie  ordinary  business  of  life.  Plow  can  the  marble  stand  forth 
in  all  the  symmetry  of  the  human  form  till  it  is  taken  from  the  quarry 
and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  artist  ?  And  how  can  a  man  be 
intelligent,  happy  or  useful  without  the  cultu.re  and  discipline  of  edu- 
cation ?  The  transforming  influence  of  education  is  nowhere  realized 
more  than  in  our  Public  Schools.  It  is  obvious  to  every  parent  and 
guardian  that  their  children  can  be  .benefited  by  our  schools  only  in 
proportion  to  the  time  they  are  under  their  direct  influence.  The 
child  who  never  enters  the  school-room  is  wholly  deprived  of  that 
culture  and  discipline  which  may  be  derived  from  our  system  of  edu- 
cation ;  so  also  the  child  who  is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  school  a 
great  part  of  the  time  during  each  term,  rises  but  a  very  httle  in  the 
scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  Our  school  system  may 
be  perfect  in  theory,  our  school-houses  in  every  respect  pleasant  and 
commodious,  the  best  of  teachers  employed,  and  all  the  necessary 
facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  a  good  education  provided,  and  yet 
we  fear  too  many  children,  even  in  our  midst,  will  grow  up  to  be  men 
and  women  devoid  of  that  culture  and  discipline  so  necessary  to  their 
future  welfare,  simply  because  their  parents  are  too  indulgent  in  allow- 
ing them  to  stay  away  from  school  as  often  as  they  wish,  or  becaiise 
parents  are  too  indifierent  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  education  their 
children  acquire. 

School  Committee. — N.  F.  S.  Yokk,  Calvin  W.  Pool,  Feank  H.  Knowlton. 

SALEM. 

Report  of  the  Naumkeag  School. — In  making  the  second  annual 
report  of  this  special  school  for  factory  children,  we  are  pleased  to 
record  that  the  performance  of  the  second  year  has  fully  met  the 
promise  of  the- first.  The  same  untiring  zeal  of  teacher  and  unflag- 
ging interest  of  the  taught  which  marked  the  early  days  of  the  school, 
have  continued  through  the  year  with  increasing  force,  as  further 
experience  has  developed  their  resources  and  established  a  clearer 
understanding  of  their  relations.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  that 
of  the  well  ordered  family :  firm  and  eflectual,  without  resort  to  force 
or  the  sentiment  of  fear,  apparently,  save  of  loss  of  the  approbation 
of  a  loved  and  respected  teacher.  The  course  of  instruction,  neces- 
sarily difiiering  from  that  pursued  in  the  regular  day  schools,  has 
proved  especially  adapted  to  the  peciiliar  character  of  the  pupils  and 
evidently  attractive  and  interesting  to  them,  and,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant and  gratifying,  the  school  has  become  a  special  favorite  with 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  scholars ;  this  is  probably  the  result  in 
great  measure   of  the   parochial  missionary   labors   of   the   teacher 
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among  these  peoi^le.  Frequent  applications  are  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  children  who  are  not  operatives  in  the  mill,  and  in  repeated 
instances  children  have  left  employment  in  the  mill  and  come  to  the 
school  daily  at  both  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions.  While  the 
seats  are  not  all  filled  by  pupils  who  are  employed  in  the  mill,  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  allow  the  vacant  ones  to  be  occupied  by  these 
irregulars,  and  thus  to  improve,  in  many  instances,  the  only  means 
of  school  instruction  which  they  are  probably  willing  to  avail  them- 
selves of,  and  the  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  look  with  great  se- 
verity upon  a  violation  of  rule,  which  at  once  is  a  personal  compli- 
ment, and  affords  to  her  the  much  desired  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
results  of  her  labors  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  individ- 
ual pupils,  and  thus  having  something  visible  and  appreciable  to  show 
for  her  work, — a  thing  which  can  scarcely  happen  with  the  constantly 
changing  material  of  which  the  school  is  ordinarily  composed. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  school  work  is  better  and  more  easily  done 
when  there  are  few  or  no  empty  desks ;  there  is  then  a  better  spirit, 
more  enthusiasm,  and  greater  success.  It  has  been  the  endeavor 
under  these  circumstances  to  discriminate  between  those  who  seem 
fit  subjects  for  the  regular  schools  and  such  as  from  their  age  and  dis- 
parity of  attainments,  or  other  cause,  seem  likely  to  become  a  drag 
upon  the  regular  classes  of  the  Graded  Schools ;  and  those  who  seemed 
properly  to  belong  to  other  schools  have  been  at  once  dismissed  from 
this  and  sent  where  they  belong.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in 
too  many  instances  this  has  resulted  in  setting  them  adrift  upon  the 
streets  without  regular  attendance  upon  any  school.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  elimination,  there  remain  at  present  twenty-three  scholars  in 
the  school  who  are  attending  both  sessions  daily.  Of  these  a  few  are 
engaged  in  the  mill,  but  by  extra  diligence  in  completing  their  allotted 
work,  these  are  enabled  to  come  out  in  season  to  attend  the  school 
during  the  last  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  of  the  session,  thus  gain- 
ing so  much  time  from  their  working  hours  to  devote  to  the  school, 
in  addition  to  the  other  half-daily  sessions  to  which  they  are  entitled 
in  common  with  the  rest.  The  others  have  been  allowed  to  remain, 
temporarily  filling  desks  which  would  otherwise  be  vacant,  apparently. 
While  these  cases  were  few  in  number  and  in  no  wise  affected  the 
working  of  the  school  according  to  the  original  plan,  it  seemed  to  be 
in  all  respects  a  good  thing,  but  the  evident  tendency  was  to  relax 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  mill,  and  in  a  measure  to 
relieve  them  from  a  responsibility  to  see  that  the  numbers  of  the 
school  were  kept  up,  and  its  desks  filled  by  those  for  whom  it  was 
especially  established.  Whether  this  has  been  so  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  with  certainty ;  there  has  not  been  latterly  the  same 
12 
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promptness  in  filling  the  places  of  those  who  have  left  school  at  the 
expiration  of  their  time,  and  we  feel  sure  there  are  some  cases  of 
children  at  work  in  the  mill  since  the  establishment  of  the  school  who 
have  not  taken  their  turn  at  the  school,  though  of  the  proper  age ; 
one  instance  of  a  boy  now  attending  both  sessions  daily,  is  of  that 
character  according  to  his  own  statement.  We  are  powerless  in  the 
matter,  and  have  not  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  assure 
ourselves  with  certainty  of  the  truth,  except  so  far  as  the  parties  see 
fit  to  disclose  it,  and  shall  continue  so,  unless  we  may  be  relieved  by 
the  enactment  of  a  proper  truant  ordinance. 

No  material  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  towards  extending 
the  benefits  of  this  school  to  children  employed  in  other  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  and  in  some  instances  it  seems  that  children  are 
changed  from  their  employment  in  the  Naumkeag,  to  other  miUs,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  small  reduction  in  wages  which  attendance  at  this 
school  occasions,  by  parents  whose  only  interest  in  them  appears  to 
be  to  gather  the  utmost  farthing  that  may  be  got  from  their  labor ; 
it  may  be  that  stern  necessity  excuses  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
does.  We  feel  constrained  again  to  refer  to  the  suggestions  in  the 
last  report  as  to  the  need  of  the  truant  ordinance  and  efiicient  truant 
ofiicers,  not  especially  with  reference  to  the  children  employed  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  though  here  a  judicious  officer  would 
be  of  great  value  in  extending  the  benefits  of  our  school,  not  neces- 
sarily by  an  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  by  the  moral  force  and  in- 
fluence of  the  enactment,  and  the  appointment  and  presence  of  the 
ofiicers  charged  with  the  especial  oversight  of  the  matter.  It  is  the 
other  absentees  from  school,  the  juvenile  loafers  and  habitual  truants 
who  can  plead  no  honest  employment  as  an  excuse,  for  whom  the  or- 
dinance is  specially  needed.  If  these  youthful  candidates  for  the 
prison  and  the  almshouse,  could  be  even  for  a  short  time  compulsorily 
kept  under  the  ministrations  of  such  a  school  as  the  Naumkeag  School 
now  is,  we  believe,  that  in  many  cases  results  like  what  we  there  see 
would  follow,  and  they  would  be  found  voluntarily  seeking  the  good 
which  in  their  utter  ignorance  they  now  avoid.  The  Plummer  Farm 
School  is  now  in  operation  with  its  doors  oj)en,  and  a  portion  of  its 
accommodations  specially  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  city,  as  a  school 
of  reformation  for  its  habitual  truants,  and  thus  the  only  obstacle 
there  has  been  to  our  having  a  truant  ordinance  to  be  approved  by 
the  courts  and  fully  enforced,  is  removed.  Why  the  authorities  of 
the  city  after  appropriating  public  moneys  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school,  should  still  decline  to  adopt  the  measures  requi- 
site to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  benefits,  seems  incomprehensible.     It 
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is  however  true  that  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  concerning 
truancy  are  as  much  a  nullity  in  our  city  as  ever. 
For  the  Committee. — George  F.  Choate. 

High  School  /Studies. — Allusion  has  been  made  to  what  are 
sometimes  called  practical  studies.  I  think  there  is  a  feeling  in 
many  communities  where  High  Schools  exist,  that  these  schools  are 
severing,  in  their  courses  of  study,  the  attention  of  their  pupils  from 
the  imjjortant  things  of  coming  life.  There  is  an  intelligence  and 
exactness  possessed  by  citizens  in  different  pursuits,  in  their  daily 
business  or  profession,  which  naturally  magnifies  the  importance  of 
those  studies  that  are  most  nearly  connected  with  these  several  voca- 
tions, and  diminishes  that  of  othei'S.  One  whose  son  is  to  be  a  mer- 
chant, hardly  will  admit  the  superior  utility  of  the  classical  languages, 
and  estimates  more  highly  the  modern.  One  whose  daughter  is  to  be 
the  ornament  of  the  home  circle,  will  not  praise,  as  practical,  the  ab- 
stract reasonings  of  trigonometry,  or  even  its  applications  in  survey- 
ing or  navigation.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  parent  whose  highest 
idea  of  style  is  derived  from  current  newspaper  articles,  good  as  so 
many  of  them  are  for  their  temporary  purpose,  will  not  see  the  use 
of  the  distinctions  made  in  rhetoric  and  grammar.  Hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  upon  what  is  practical  for  a  great  number  of  pupils 
drawn  from  the  varied  grades  and  pursuits  of  life.  But  there  are 
some  branches,  to  the  advantages  derived  from  which,  most  per- 
sons will  assent.  I  wish,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  that  our  High  School 
course  of  work  could  be  made  in  a  greater  degree  elective ;  that  cer- 
tain specified  studies  of  recognized  utility  might  be  required  of  every 
scholar,  from  which  he  could  not  be  released,  and  that  others  might 
be  taken  up,  if  at  all,  when  the  judgment  of  the  parent  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  teacher  should  coincide,  subject  to  the  conditions,  that 
when  assumed  they  should  be  pursued  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
proficiency,  and  that  they  should  not  be  taken  by  a  less  number  of 
individuals  than  would  foi'm  a  tolerably  sized  class. 

Drawing. — By  an  Act  of  the  legislature  of  last  winter,  the  first 
section  of  the  thirty-eighth-  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes  was  so 
altered  as  to  make  drawing,  which  had  before  been  a  study  at  the 
option  of  the  committee,  a  required  one  in  the  Public  Schools.  As 
our  own  action  had  previously  introduced  this  branch,  its  practical 
effect  will  be  simply  to  continue  it  as  a  permanent  part  of  Common- 
School  study.  But  by  a  second  section  of  said  Act,  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  any  city  or  town  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  an- 
nually to  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
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mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  the 
day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

Although  not  knowing,  of  course,  what  action  the  coming  city 
government  will  be  likely  to  take  in  reference  to  fulfilling  this  section 
of  the  Act,  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope  that,  should  such  a 
school  be  ordered,  its  privileges  will  not  be  confined  to  the  classes 
evidently  had  in  view  at  its  enactment,  but  that  such  members  of  the 
Public  Schools,  and  particularly  of  the  High  School,  as  may  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  if  of 
suitable  age. 

Truancy  and  Vagrcmcy. — It  does  not  need  the  aid  of  statistics  to 
prove  that  we  have  many  children  growing  up  in  the  streets,  who 
ought  to  be  members  of  the  Public  Schools.  They  are  found  in  so 
many  localities,  with  such  stereotyped  excuses  for  being  found  there, 
that  it  is  apparent  their  parents  neglect  to  insure  their  attendance,  or 
have  not  the  power  to  enforce  it,  or  that  they  are  away  without  per- 
mission. All  these  reasons  probably  are  real  ones,  added  to  such 
pretences  as  being  off  work,  or  detained  from  school  for  some  tempo- 
rary purpose,  or  the  numerous  evasions  which  idleness  gives  time  to 
learn.  If  we  could  confine  these  wanderers  so  that  their  example 
would  not  influence  others,  or  if  we  had  a  practical  system  of  pursuit 
which  would  make  their  repose  insecure,  more  or  less  would  be 
gained  to  the  schools  and  become  permanent  members,  while  the 
temptation  they  through  their  example  offer  to  others  to  stay  away, 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  certainly  to  be  deplored  that  we — of 
this  city — are  now  living  in  the  twenty-first  year  since  the  State  em- 
powered us  to  have  regular  ofiicers  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of 
children  upon  the  schools,  thereby  doing  for  the  poor  and  incapable 
among  parents  what  they  would  gladly  have  us  do,  and  securing  in  a 
large  degree  the  community  against  petty  offences, — and  as  yet  have 
not  a  system  which  many  places  of  smaller  population  have  adopted 
with  manifest  advantage.  More  particularly  is  this  to  be  regretted 
because  we  have  in  our  own  limits  a  Reformatory  School,  to  which, 
in  the  last  resort,  we  could  consign  such  as  need  its  assistance. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — J.  Kimball, 

SAUGUS. 

/School  Government. — ^We  notice,  with  pleasure,  a  marked  tendency 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  a  more  and  more  complete  and  humane 
system  of  school  government,  evidently  resulting  from  thoughtful 
consideration  of  what  is  wise,  judicious  and  prudent ;  the  action  of 
elements  of  a  permanent  and  healthful  nature,  and  marking  the  ascen- 
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dancy  of  mind  as  the  true  governing  principle  over  mere  brute  force. 
This  elevation,  so  to  speak,  of  discipline,  from  a  mere  muscular  effort 
to  an  intellectual  science,  we  regard  as  among  the  most  promising 
signs  of  the  times.  The  time  was  when  moral  forces  were  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  almost  universal  distrust,   as  signs  of  weakness. 

Most  of  us  of  a  former  generation  can  easily  remember,  as  we  look 
back  through  the  light  of  other  days,  teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
who  did  not  spoil  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod ;  heroic  punishment 
(as  symbolized  by  the  rod  and  ferule),  in  their  opinion,  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  useful,  intellectual  improvement, — its  administration 
often  verging  upon  cruelty,  and  sometimes  upon  scenes  of  actual 
horror.  But  what  we  wish  to  say  is  not  so  much  in  condemnation  of 
the  old  as  in  commendation  of  the  new  and  better  system,  and  par- 
ticularly to  express  our  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  those  teachers 
who  have  made  such  heroic  and  successful  efforts  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Primary  jSchool  Teaching. — There  seems  to  be  an  idea,  by  no 
means  universal  but  too  generally  prevalent,  that  almost  any  one  is 
capable  of  teaching  a  Primary  School.  This  we  regard  as  a  mis- 
take, lamentable  as  a  heedless  and  superficial  estimate  of  what  such  a 
school  should  be,  and  calculated  to  work  infinite  mischief  in  the 
schools,  lasting  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and 
great  injustice  to  a  class  of  our  most  valuable  teachers.  Whether 
it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  small  children,  so  far  as 
the  use  of  text-books  is  concerned,  is  in  the  main  merely  rudimental, 
and  but  little  of  what  is  called  learning  is  directly  apj^lied,  and  in  an 
educational  point  of  view,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  if  success 
is  less  showy,  failure  is  not  so  marked,  or  that  the  scholars  are  smaller, 
weaker,  and  supposed  to  be  less  stubborn  and  less  impatient  under 
restraint  of  discipline,  we  are  not  informed;  but  we  are  frequently 
reminded,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  any  teacher,  good,  bad  or  in- 
different, is  supposed  to  be  good  enough  for  our  Primary  Schools, 
especially  if  they  are  cheap.  Without  intending  to  express  a  want 
of  just  pride  in  or  a  true  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  other  great  institu- 
tions of  learning,  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  most  important 
educational  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  ai'e  centred  in  our  Com- 
mon-School system,  the  great  heart  of  which  is  the  Primary  School. 
For  the  Committee. — Aug.  B.  Davis,  Chairman. 

SWAMPSCOTT. 

There  is  much  need  of  a  better  system  of  ventilation.  The  only 
means  now  employed  is  lowering  or  raising  the  windows,  which  is 
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very  dangerous  to  those  who  sit  near  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  not  opened,  the  air  soon  becomes  very  bad,  and  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  health.  It  is  estimated  that  a  man  destroys  seven  cubic 
feet  of  air  every  minute,  and  in  order  that  the  functions  of  the  body 
be  performed,  fresh  air  to  this  amount  must  be  supplied.  When  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  it  contains  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  but  when  it  contains  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  this 
gas,  it  is  unfit  to  be  breathed.  Now  if  you  confine  forty  or  fifty  chil- 
dren iu  a  room,  it  must  be  very  large,  or  the  air  must  soon  be  vitiated, 
and  become  unwholesome.  But  it  is  not  only  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
that  is  injurious.  The  lungs  are  continually  throwing  off  eflete  matter 
from  the  system,  which  mingles  with  the  air,  helping  very  much  to 
deteriorate  it.  No  one  would  drink  impure  water,  or  eat  unlean  food, 
yet  in  every  crowded  room  we  take  into  our  lungs  air  loaded  with  the 
filth  that  is  being  thrown  off  from  the  body ;  and  we  compel  our  chil- 
dren to  sit  from  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a  half  in  just  such  an 
atmosphere,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  proper  ventilation,  by 
which  this  bad  air  may  be  carried  off,  aud  pure  air  jjut  in  its  place. 
Pui'e  air  is  as  necessary  as  pure  water,  and  every  school-room  should 
be  provided  with  means  for  its  abundant  supply.  Scholars  cannot  do 
much  w^here  the  air  is  bad ;  they  become  sleepy  and  stupid,  and  en- 
tirely unfit  for  study.  Good  air  is  as  essential  to  scholarship  as  brains, 
and  the  architect  who  can  give  a  thorough  ventilation  to  the  school- 
room is  doing  one  of  the  noblest  works  for  the  cause  of  education. 
School  CommiUee. — Wm.  B.  Chase,  John  Thomson,  John  H.  Ckosman. 

WENHAM. 

The  parents'  sympathy  is  always  needed  to  sustain  even  the  best  of 
teachers.  Frequent  visits  to  the  school-room  will  encourage  your 
teachers  and  show  to  your  children  that  you  are  interested  in  their 
education.  By  such  visits  you  will  know  from  personal  observation 
how  the  school  progresses,  and  learn  if  the  teacher  is  faithful  and 
competent.  Parents  owe  a  duty  to  both  teacher  and  scholar,  that 
the  committee  are  unable  to  perform ;  and  their  visits  not  only  assist 
the  teacher,  but  often  destroy  those  absurd  reports  and  false  impres- 
sions which  sometimes  prevail.  Tx'ue,  teachers  of  experience  and 
tact  will  occasionally  have  good  schools  in  the  face  of  all  opposition 
and  discouragement ;  but  those  are  exceptions ;  for  the  best  of 
teachers  desire  and  need  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  the 
parents'  frequent  presence  in  the  school-room  will  assuredly  give. 
But  few  people,  who  have  not  tried  it,  realize  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  reputation  of  a  good  teacher  in  our  Common 
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Schools,  at  least  under  such  circumstances.  By  examining  the  regis- 
ters, we  find  no  record  of  any  voter's  presence  -in  the  school-room, 
excepting  at  the  closing  examinations.  As  visitors,  the  fathers  are 
a  minus  quantity,  and  comparatively  few  ladies'  names  are  recorded. 
Ijatm. — We  are  aware  that  there  is,  in  the  minds  of  some  in  this 
community,  an  idea  that  any  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin,  is 
in  all  cases  "  wasted  time,"  or  at  least  that  it  could  be  much  better 
employed  by  taking  some  other  study.  In  fact,  they  contend  that 
the  committee  go  beyond  their  authority  when  they  allow  it.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  mistake.  In  a  town  like  this,  where  we  have  no 
High  School,  and  where  to  some  of  the  scholars  an  academic  course 
is  unattainable,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  admit  the  classics,  that  those 
well  advanced  in  their  English  studies,  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  Latin.  People  sometimes  fail  to  realize  the  value  of  classical 
studies;  yet  at  the  present  time  it  is  admitted,  by  the  best  of  teachers, 
that  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  English  language  is  more  fully 
attained  by  devoting  a  portion  of  the  student's  time  to  other  langua- 
ges, even  though  but  a  limited  amount  of  time  be  granted  to  them ; 
for  what  the  scholar  acquires  in  a  few  months  is  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment and  power.  Your  committee  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  any 
special  plan  for  the  introduction  of  Latin,  only  allowing  the  study 
where  the  pupil  was  fitted  to  take  it,  and  the  teacher  able  to  instruct. 
Bcliool  Committee. — R.  Fkank  Dodge,  Lizzie  G.  Kimball,  Joseph  Cook. 

WEST  NEWBURY. 

We  cannot  in  the  limited  time  we  have  to  prepare  this  report  men- 
tion all  we  would  wish  to,  and  therefore  we  give  our  attention  to 
those  subjects  which  seem  most  important.  Perhaps  there  are  no 
schools  in  town  of  more  importance  than  the  Primary ;  they  are  the 
first  in  order  of  time,  and  consequently  the  foundation  of  all  that 
follows. 

As  the  child  enters  the  school-room  for  the  first  time,  a  new  world 
is  opened  before  him.  He  has  left  the  freedom  of  home  and  is  taught 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  As  early  impres- 
sions are  the  strongest,  and  as  it  is  here  the  child  receives  his  first 
impressions  of  school  life,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  those 
impressions  should  be  correct,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  so  the 
selection  of  teachers  is  of  the  first  importance.  Many  persons  think 
that  it  does  not  require  much  tact  or  talent  to  teach  a  Primary 
School,  and  look  upon  them  as  places  in  which  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship and  try  their  skill,  forgetful  of  the  great  fact  that  a  mistake 
here  will  work  far  more  injury  than  in  any  other  school.     To  teach  a 
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Primary  School  as  it  should  be  taught  requires  a  rare  gift,  and  we  can 
congratulate  the  town  upon  its  good  fortune  in  this  class  of  teachers. 
School  Committee. — Moses  C.  Smith,  J.  Z.  Gordon,  D.  L.  Ambrose. 


FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 


ASHFIELD. 


To  one  of  your  committee,  who  has  had  but  little  experience  as 
such,  it  seems  that  our  schools  are  not  supj)lied  with  teachers  as  they 
should  be.  Our  teachers,  many  of  them,  lack  age,  experience  and 
general  knowledge. 

In  some  districts  better  teachers  could  and  would  have  been  hired, 
had  the  funds  allowed  it,  and  the  funds  would  have  allowed  it  had 
there  been  fewer  districts  in  the  town.  Teachers  are  plenty,  but  ex- 
perienced teachers  command  better  pay  than  we  have  been  able  to 
give  for  both  terms  in  the  year.  Our  teachers,  many  of  them,  are 
taken  from  the  District  School  in  which  they  graduated,  and  after  an 
examination  in  those  branches  alone  which  they  are  expected  to  teach, 
and  no  further  in  these  than  they  are  expected  to  carry  their  scholars, 
they  are  put  back  into  the  same  school  to  be  the  oracle  for  pupils  of 
their  own  age.  This  at  once  begets  an  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar,  which  can  only  be  rebuked  by  the  presence  of  superiority, 
and  it  is  a  question  quite  often  whether  this  superiority  exists  in  the 
teacher. 

It  seems  also,  that  teachers  are  changed  from  one  district  to  another, 
too  often  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  Children  are  not  sponges,  to 
absorb  everything  that  comes  within  their  reach.  And  a  good  teacher 
must,  of  necessity,  remain  in  a  school  long  enough  to  learn  the  men- 
tal condition  of  each  and  every  scholar,  and  then  the  mental  food  can 
be  i^repared  so  as  to  be  more  certain  of  assimilation.  Without  this 
condition,  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  crudeness  of  such  knowledge 
as  is  acquired  from  a  mass  of  text-books.  It  is  no  more  wisdom  from 
which  character  grows,  than  salt,  yeast  and  flour  are  bread.  A  text- 
book education  alone,  is  a  building  of  stone  or  brick  without  cement ; 
the  foundation  falls  to  pieces  before  symmetry  can  be  obtained,  or  a 
possible  approach  to  completion  is  made. 

School  Committee. — G.  B.  Hall,  F.  G.  Howes,  J.  R.  Fairbanks. 
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BERNARDSTON. 

It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  your  committee  for  several  years 
to  endeavor,  by  questions  at  the  examination  of  teachers  and  of 
schools,  to  induce  habits  of  thought,  and  cause  scholars  to  think  and 
reason  rather  than  simply  to  commit  to  memory  and  repeat. 

A  little  girl  was  once  asked  if  she  understood  her  lessons  at  school. 
Her  reply  was  that  she  had  so  much  to  learn  that  she  had  no  time  to 
understand.  Too  often  this  is  the  sad  truth.  Pupils  are  crammed 
with  words,  rules,  definitions,  which  they  do  not  understand,  and, 
with  but  the  faculty  of  memory  alone  cultivated,  are  called  educated. 

Who  are  the  rulers  and  leaders  in  the  business,  political  or  religious 
world  to-day?  Not  always  those  who  were  accounted  the  best 
scholars  in  school  or  college.  More  often  those  who  are  men  of 
thought  and  action.  The  faculty  of  repeating  the  words  of  an  author 
merely  is  not  education ;  and  that  teacher  who  is  satisfied  with  his 
own  efibrts,  and  with  his  pupils,  when  thorough  recitations  of  pages 
of  text-books  are  accomplished,  makes  a  sad  mistake.  There  must 
be  practical  application  of  rules ;  there  must  be  original  thought 
engendered ;  the  child  must  acquire  the  habit  of  using  his  school- 
obtained  knowledge  as  a  means  of  acquiring  more  knowledge ;  and 
not  look  upon  it  as  an  end  already  obtained,  or  the  school  is  compara- 
tively a  failure. 

School  Committee. — S.  N".  Bkooks,  B.  S.  Burrows,  T.  A.  Merrill,  I.  K.  Brown, 
S.  H.  Atherton,  L.  Hale. 

DEERFIELD. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  say  that,  whatever  satisfaction  they 
may  have  had  in  the  faithful  endeavors  of  the  teachers  during  the 
last  year,  the  standard  of  Common-School  education  in  this  town  is 
not  sufficiently  high  to  correspond  to  the  abilities  of  the  scholars  and 
to  the  property  and  position  of  the  parents  and  to  the  opportunities 
which  the  children  ought  to  enjoy.  Many  boys  and  girls  now  in  our 
schools  will  have  no  more  than  a  Common-School  education ;  and 
while  it  may  be  admitted  as  possible  that  many  who  will  have  no 
more  may  become  successful  in  business,  in  the  enjoyment  of  estates, 
in  being  elevated  to  public  station  and  in  the  honor  of  all  who  may 
know  them,  yet  very  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  impeded 
all  life  long,  because  their  early  education  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected. They  will  be  obliged  to  accept  inferior  positions.  They  will 
work  harder  for  smaller  pay.  They  will  be  incapable  of  taking  the 
13 
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places  in  public  life  they  ought  to  be  able  to  fill,  and  to  do  the  work 
which  the  town  and  the  State  require  of  capable  and  faithful  men. 
They  will  be  too  likely  to  be  subject  to  the  intrigues  of  political 
leaders,  the  teaching  of  false  theologies,  or  the  suggestions  of  an  un- 
wise scepticism.  It  is  evident  to  the  committee  that  very  worthy 
young  people  are  now  just  on  the  point  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
whose  parents  have  allowed  their  prospects  to  be  darkened  for  them, 
by  denying  them  the  opportunities  the  State  and  the  town  have  offered 
them.  When  boys,  at  sixteen,  are  not  capable  of  casting  interest  on 
a  note,  they  will  probably  find  it  hard  to  manage  their  affairs  in  man- 
hood, to  keep  themselves  out  of  debt  or  to  loan  their  surplus  money 
to  a  good  advantage.  And  girls  of  the  same  age,  who  cannot  read 
with  ease  and  elegance,  and  know  nothing  of  affairs,  are  not  likely  to 
make  suitable  wives  for  men  who  seek  competence,  usefulness  and 
honor.  The  schools  are  neglected  by  many.  Children  are  kept  at 
home.  They  are  despoiled  of  their  inheritance.  The  parents  save 
a  small  sum  to-day,  by  the  labor  their  children  perform,  and  lose  a 
large  sum  to-morrow ;  and  the  children  through  all  their  days  of  adult 
life  have  to  regret  the  want  of  interest  shown  in  their  early  life  in  the 
value  of  the  Common  School. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  best  investment  a  man  can 
make  is  to  educate  his  children.  Every  man  who  has  a  family,  has  a 
savings  bank  in  his  own  house.  He  can  command  a  larger  rate  of 
interest  than  any  stocks  or  bonds  or  mortgages  can  pay  ;  returned  to 
him  in  something  better  than  greenback  currency  or  in  gold ;  and 
even  as  a  pecuniary  investment  often  immeasurably  larger. 

The  work  of  teaching  ought  to  be  well  paid.  It  is  among  the 
hardest  kinds  of  work  that  anybody  can  perform.  It  is  intellectual 
labor;  brain-work.  Let  any  man,  who  would  consider  what  brain- 
work  is,  sit  down  at  his  ledger  or  other  accounts,  three  hours  at  a 
time  for  two  halves  of  the  day,  and  see  if  it  is  not  fatiguing.  Or, 
still  more,  let  him  undertake  to  explain  his  accounts,  not  only  to  those 
who  can  and  who  desire  to  understand  them,  but  to  those  who 
can't  or  who  won't  take  the  trouble  to  understand  them ;  and  let  him 
try  and  keep  in  quietness  twenty,  forty  or  a  hundred  children  all  the 
time  so  as  not  to  interrupt  him ;  and  let  him  feel,  too,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  parents  and  committees,  are  upon  him,  and  that  he  must 
satisfy  them  all,  and  make  them  think  that  his  manners  are  agreeable, 
his  temper  never  betrayed  into  fretfulness,  and  that  his  work  is  accu- 
rately and  successfully  performed.  A  teacher,  who  means  to  do  her 
duty, — and  such  we  believe  are  most  of  our  teachers, — ^has  a  most 
diificult  part  to  perform.  It  involves  usually  an  immense  tax  upon 
the  nervous  systeni, — -often  the  worst  tax  that  can  be  paid.    And  for 
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it,  the  teacher  has  three,  four  or  five  dollars  a  week  beyond  her  board, 
— a  sum,  in  proj^ortion  to  the  increased  price  of  articles  she  must  buy, 
less  than  used  to  be  paid ;  her  employment  lasts  about  half  a  year, 
and  it  so  cuts  up  the  year,  that  she  can  seldom  find  any  employment 
for  the  intervals.  Five  dollars  a  week  for  half  a  year,  or  24  weeks 
which  constitute  a  half-year's  school,  give  her  |120;  or  about  a 
third  of  a  dollar  a  day  by  the  year.  What  day-laborer,  just  imported 
from  abroad,  that  knows  no  more  than  only  to  wield  his  spade,  will 
take  so  little  ?  or  what  imported  domestic  that  scarce  knows  how  to 
scrape  a  kettle  clean,  does  not,  thi'ough  the  year,  require  more  for  her 
drudgery  than  the  accomplished  daughters  of  our  own  farmers  often 
receive,  employed  as  they  are  to  train  the  minds  and  characters  of  the 
children  of  our  people,  to  make  them  beautiful  and  honored  in  life, 
and  help  them  to  be  successful  in  the  world  ?  Do  we  pay  our  teachers 
too  much?  The  town  that  pays  its  teachers  best,  will,  we  may  be 
sure,  in  the  course  of  years,  have  the  best  educated  people.  It  will 
have  the  most  influence  on  public  afifairs.  Its  farms  will  be  best  cul- 
tivated ;  its  crops  will  produce  the  largest  returns.  We  want  accom- 
plished teachers,  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 

School  Committee. — E.  Buckingham,  S.  Miller,  George  Fuller,  A.  P.   Cooley, 
R.  Ckawfoed. 

IIAWLEY. 

This  town,  before  the  law  abolishing  the  district  system  was  enacted, 
divided  her  school-money,  one-half  upon  the  scholar  and  one-half 
upon  a  property  basis, — a  method  which,  while  it  gave  some  -of  the 
larger  districts  money  enough  to  pay  a  first-class  teacher  and  her 
board  six  months  in  a  year,  left  the  smaller  ones  with  the  means  to 
barely  pay  a  second  or  third  rate  teacher  from  three  to  five  months, 
and  have  her  board  round  at  that.  Now,  the  law  abolishing  school 
districts  has  removed  this  evil,  by  giving  all  our  scholars  the  privilege 
of  attending  school  six  months  in  a  year  where  they  can  be  best  ac- 
commodated,— a  result  which  we  think  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature,  as  well  as  of  the  voters  of  this  town,  a  large  majority 
of  whom  voted  not  to  return  to  the  district  system. 
Superintendent. — Charles  Crittenden. 

LEVERETT. 

The  record  of  this  year  shows  that  every  scholar  in  this  town  gets 
more  schooling  (the  average  of  more  than  a  month),  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  1869.    We  are  liable  to  lose  the  whole  balance  of 
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the  State  appropriation  at  any  time,  by  the  neglect  of  a  small  district, 
or  their  refusal  to  burden  themselves  by  excessive  taxation  for  supple- 
menting their  school.  Is  it  just  that  any  one  should  be  deprived  of 
the  avails  of  the  public  provision  by  the  fault  of  another?  It  is 
alleged  that  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools  is  destroyed  by  the 
abolition  of  districts.  Naturally  we  should  expect  just  the  opposite. 
The  narrow  district-bound  interest  should,  with  increasing  intensity, 
expand  to  one  town-wide ;  each  tax-payer  following  the  common  stock 
of  contributed  money  as  far  as  it  reaches,  and  demanding  the  faithful 
expenditure  of  every  cent.  If  our  patriotism  is  Hmited  to  district  or 
family  liues,  it  ought  in  reason  to  be  expanded  by  some  expedient. 
Until  we  feel  an  interest  in  all  the  young,  a  district  is  the  true  image 
of  our  narrowness.  A  great  part  of  the  tax-payers  have  no  children ; 
they  would  naturally  feel  for  all  an  equal  interest  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  their  share  of  the  provisions  made.  All  other  taxes  are 
equalized  by  town  limits  ;  so  the  school  tax  ought  to  be. 
Chairman. — J.  P.  Watson. 

MONTAGUE. 

There  is  a  disposition  too  prevalent  among  many  people,  to  pursue 
a  stand-still  policy  in  relation  to  our  schools,  treading  the  same  path 
and  repeating  the  same  arguments  year  after  year,  exhibiting  a  wo- 
ful  lack  of  enterprise  and  want  of  invention ;  and  if  the  ideas  of  this 
class  of  people  could  be  carried  out,  the  masses  would,  as  a  conse- 
quence, be  kept  far  in  the  rear  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  And 
much  of  this  want  of  progress  may,  in  a  measure,  be  attributed  to 
parents.  They  are  derelict  in  their  duty  in  not  being  more  frequent 
visitors  of  our  schools.  They  ought  to  go  to  the  school-room  oftener, 
and  observe  what  progress,  if  any,  is  being  made ;  and  whether  the 
teacher  is  competent  for  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  her 
duties ;  and  satisfy  themselves  whether  or  not  the  money  they  con- 
tribute for  the  education  of  their  children  is  being  judiciously  expend- 
ed ;  and  not  leave  everything  in  trust  to  the  teachers  and  committee. 
Their  presence  would  encourage  the  teacher,  inspire  the  children  with 
confidence  and  increased  zeal,  and  make  the  duties  of  the  school-room 
a  labor  of  love,  instead  of  one  of  onerous  burdens.  Parents  should 
not  suifer  themselves  to  be  thus  indifferent,  not  only  to  what  concerns 
them  immediately,  but  to  the  future  interest  and  well-being  of  their 
children. 

We  would  welcome  any  plan  which  might  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  parents,  and  increase  their  interest  in  the  schools. 
Some  of  our  schools  suffer  for  want  of  such  interest.     The  teacher 
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labors  under  an  almost  insunnotintable  disadvantage,  who  has  to  en- 
coixnter  adverse  influences  in  the  femily  and  home  of  the  pupils. 
Parents  alone  can  secure  in  their  children  regularity  and  constancy  of 
attendance,  and  a  loving  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  labors  and  self- 
denials  for  her  pupils.  They  should  be  familiar  with  the  scenes 
of  the  school-room,  and  with  the  face  of  their  teacher.  The  teacher 
can  visit  the  home  of  the  children,  and  make  herself  known  socially 
there,  but  she  cannot  take  her  school-room  with  her.  Parents  must 
visit  that  in  person,  would  they  gain  a  deep  interest  in  the  school. 
The  committee  and  the  teachers  do  most  cordially  invite  parents  to 
visit  the  schools.  If  the  varied,  difficult  and  exhausting  work  of  the 
school-room  could  be  understood  at  home,  there  would  be  more  sym- 
pathy and  less  fault-finding  with  the  teacher.  Nothing  can  give  us 
good  schools  if  the  people  forsake  them.  The  wisest  provisions  of 
law,  the  most  liberal  appropriations  of  money  and  most  pains-taking 
supervision  by  the  proper  authorities  cannot  compensate  for  that. 
The  very  breath  is  gone,  if  the  atmosphere  of  public  interest  is  want- 
ing. We  must  ask,  most  earnestly,  that  all  will  take  the  time  to 
think  on  this  matter,  and  seeing  how  much  depends  on  them,  will 
gather  their  most  vital  sympathies  around  these  harvest-fields  of  mind 
and  soul.  See  that  no  injury  befalls  them ;  let  them  want  nothing  of 
genial  warmth  or  fostei'ing  care.  All  that  is  truest  and  noblest  in  the 
family  and  the  community  should  find  its  way  to  the  school-room ; 
the  best  thoughts  and  holiest  deeds  should  shed  their  selectest 
influence  there. 

The  irregularities  of  attendance,  the  tardiness  and  absences  that 
disfigure  our  registers  as  well  as  injure  so  greatly  our  schools,  must 
be,  at  least,  traced  back  in  almost  every  instance  to  the  want  at  home 
of  intelligent  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  Parents  do 
not  know  whether  their  children  are  at  school  or  not,  and  one  reason 
is,  they  are  never  there  themselves.  The  teacher  is  blamed  and  left 
without  sympathy  because  there  is  no  adequate  knowledge  of  her 
labors  and  difiiculties.  Let  cooperation  be  established  and  maintained 
between  home  and  the  school-house,  and  incalculable  good  will  be 
done  to  each.  In  some  cases,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  entire  indifference  is  passionate  interference.  Intermeddling 
has  ruined  hundreds  of  schools.  It  is  better  to  bear  and  foi'bear  than 
to  attempt  an  obtrusive  interference.  So  far  from  this,  the  parents 
should  give  teachers  their  sympathy  and  cordial  support.  They 
should  sympathize  with  them  in  their  perplexities,  in  their  labors,  in 
those  nameless  trials  so  constant  in  the  school-room  which  unnerve 
the  system  and  waste  away  the  strength  of  a  faithful  teacher.  Let 
parents  give  their  hearty  cooperation  to  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
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dren,  and  soon  poor  schools  will  be  less  frequent  and  good  schools 
will  take  a  higher  stand.  More  efficient  work  will  be  done,  because 
the  teacher  will  have  more  time  as  well  as  heart  to  labor,  and  the 
pupils  will  have  an  additional  motive  to  induce  them  to  make  the 
most  of  their  privileges,  even  the  approbation  of  beloved  parents. 
School  Committet. — E.  A.  Deane,  David  Ckonyn,  Edwaed  Nokton. 

NEW  SALEM. 

The  right  way  to  do  our  work  well  is,  not  to  have  too  many  school- 
houses,  but  to  make  what  we  have  something  as  they  ought  to  be, — 
pleasant,  agreeable  places  for  study, — and  then  get  the  most  amiable, 
cheerful,  intelligent  teachers  you  can  find,  such  as  will  draw  out  the 
thoughts,  stirring  up  the  minds  of  the  pupils  (the  parents  aiding,  as 
some  have  done  the  past  year)  to  get  their  lessons  understandingly ; 
and  we  shall  thus  encourage  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  to  do  their 
best,  and  shall  be  rewarded  by  their  commendable  acquisitions.  In 
giving  comfortable,  quiet  school-rooms,  with  maps  and  charts  and 
blackboards  adorning  the  walls,  and  neatness  and  order  around,  we 
are  inculcating  a  love  for  knowledge  and  all  that  appertains  to  it. 
We  are  giving  the  pupils  associations  that  will  be  thought  of  with 
pleasure  in  time  to  come,  and  will  make  their  future  life  agreeable. 
They  will  be  useful  to  the  town,  a  blessing  to  the  country,  good  fathers 
and  mothers  and  children.  Happy  is  the  town  that  is  in  such  a  case, 
and  happy  are  its  inhabitants. 

School  Committee.— D.  Eastman,  B.  W.  Fay,  W.  Putnam. 

NORTHFIELD. 

A  careful  analysis  of  tables,  for  a  series  of  years,  shows  that  there 
has  been,  in  this  town,  general,  not  to  say  invariable,  progress. 
In  all  respects,  save  that  of  average  attendance  upon  the  schools, 
Northfield  maintains  a  higher  relative  position  than  she  did  four 
years  since.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  notwithstanding  the  favor- 
able showing  of  the  tables,  that  the  standard  of  education  among  us 
is  much  too  low.  The  lack  of  interest  in  the  good  cause  reveals 
itself  too  clearly  in  the  bad  condition  of  many  of  our  school  build- 
ings. This  matter  has  been  brouo-ht  to  the  consideration  of  the 
town  for  many  years.  The  do-nothing  policy — requiring  reports,  so 
nearly  the  same,  year  by  year — proves  that  there  is  a  sad  lack  some- 
where. Must  these  old,  dilapidated  school-houses  be  preserved  and 
transmitted  to  coming  generations  ?  The  hope  was  expressed  in  our 
last  report,  that  the  transfer  of  the  school  buildings  to  the  control  of 
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the  town  would  open  the  way  for  their  immediate  improvement. 
That  hope  seemed  about  to  be  realized,  when  the  town  voted  to  be- 
gin the  work  by  building  a  house  in  number  three.  But  alas,  that 
hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  year  has  passed  without 
any  change  for  the  better.  Now  that  our  school-houses  go  back 
again  to  the  control  of  the  districts,  we  greatly  fear  that  all  improve- 
ment is  indefinitely  postponed. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  town  system,  that  it 
would  give  us  better  school-houses.  We  shall  be  greatly  disappoint- 
ed if  that  claim  is  not  established,  by  the  neglect  which  will  follow 
our  return  to  the  district  system.  The  interest  of  too  many  seems  to 
be  confined  to  the  theoretical  question,  Shall  we  have  our  districts  ? 
Now  that  this  question  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative,  we  hope 
that  the  victors  will  not  repose  upon  their  laurels.  Let  them  look 
well  to  the  condition  of  their  school-houses  and  cheerfully  pay  what- 
ever increased  taxes  their  improvement  so  imperatively  demands. 
Let  some  of  the  earnestness  and  zeal  manifested  in  maintaininsf  dis- 
trict  lines,  now  be  expended  upon  school  edifices. 
For  the  Committee. — T.  J.  Clakk. 

ORANGE. 

It  is  bad  policy  for  scholars  to  be  kept  away  from  school,  or  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  away  for  any  trivial  afiair,  as  they  contract  habits  ot 
indifierence  to  learning,  punctuality  and  system.  Then  again,  lessons 
are  gone  over,  explanations  made  and  ideas  developed,  which  the 
absent  scholar  loses  the  benefit  of,  and  thereby  not  only  his  own  prog- 
ress is  retarded,  but  the  advance  of  others  is  impeded ;  for  scholars 
irregular  in  attendance  fall  behi&d  those  who  are  regular,  and  thus 
become  backward  and  a  clog  to  a  teacher's  usefulness  and  a  trial  to 
her  patience.  A  day's  schooling  lost,  or  even  an  hour's,  is  money 
lost,  because  "  time  is  money."  Who  will  not  say  that  learning  is 
worth  more  than  money  ?  It  is  safer  too.  It  needs  no  insurance,  is 
subject  to  no  fluctuations  or  reverses  of  fortune,  but  is  ever  ready  to 
honor  "  drafts  at  sight  or  on  call."  We  know  money  is  power,  and 
knowledge  is  power.  But  of  the  two,  give  us  the  power  of  knowl- 
edge. 

We  have  noticed,  in  our  visits  to  the  schools,  a  desire  or  prac- 
tice of  reaching  over  the  elementary  principles  of  education,  or  tak- 
ing up  studies  in  succession  faster  than  is  deemed  proper  in  some 
cases.  We  would  have  no  one  infer  by  this,  that  no  study  of  a 
higher  grade  is  pursued  until  a  lower  one  is  completed.  No ; 
but  we  do  believe  in  a  judicious  gradation  of  studies — fundamental 
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truths  understood,  then  a  basis  for  onward  advaneement.  In  the 
erection  of  a  building,  the  foundation  is  first  laid,  then  rises  the 
superstructure.  The  youthful  mind  should  start  right  and  then  go 
ahead  as  fast  as  age  and  capacity  will  admit.  It  should  not  be 
loaded  down  with  too  many  exercises,  as  is  the  prevailing  tenden- 
cy now-a-days.  A  thorough,  rather  than  a  superficial  knowledge, 
should  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  It  is  not  the  amount 
gone  over,  but  how  well  it  is  understood  and  remembered,  that 
makes  the  learned  scholar. 

School  Committee.— S.  S.  Dkxter,  H.  W.  Khights,  A.  E.  Bbooks. 

SHELBURNE. 

Without  doubt  it  is  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Shelburne  to  get  the  best  return  for  the  money  expended  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Then  the  question,  "  How  shall  that  money  be  expended  ? "  is 
one  of  no  small  importance  and  requires  thoughtful  consideration. 

Shall  we  give  the  power  of  engaging  teachers,  of  having  a  par- 
ticular and  watchful  care  over  all  the  schools,  to  a  committee  chosen 
in  accordance  with,  and  to  carry  out,  the  intent  of  the  new  system  of 
the  State  ?  Or  shall  we  do  as  we  have  done  the  past  year,  choose  a 
member  of  the  school  committee  from  each  one  of  the  old  district 
limits,  to  have  especial  charge  of  one  school  within  certain  limits, 
and  pay  but  little,  if  any,  attention  to  any  other  school? 

It  has  been  said  the  people  living  within  these  limits  know  bet- 
ter what  they  need  than  any  one  who  does  not  thus  live,  and  they 
can  manage  their  schools  better  for  themselves  than  others  can  for 
them.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  method  of  reasoning 
is  a  mistaken  one.  The  member  of  the  committee  who  has  charge 
of  a  single  school  may  know  how  that  school  is  conducted,  may 
know  all  the  good  points  of  the  teaching  in  it,  and  seeing  these 
may  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  one,  and  rest  content  with  what 
he  has.  But  other  teachers  may  have  their  excellent  points  in 
teaching,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  does  not  learn,  be- 
cause all  the  time  which  he  devotes  to  school  matters  is  confined 
to  the  school  under  his  immediate  charge ;  and  thus  the  good 
things  of  one  school  are  confined  to  that  school ;  they  are  not  in- 
troduced into  others,  nor  are  the  good  things  of  others  introduced 
into  that. 

Better  would  it  be  for  the  town  to  "  require  the  school  commit- 
tee  annually  to   appoint  a  superintendent  of  public   schools,  who, 
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under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  committee,  shall  have  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  schools." 

This  officer,  visiting  every  school  and  making  himself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  best  in  each  one  of  them,  is  in  a  position 
to  introduce  into  each  one  the  best  features  of  all,  insisting  upon 
every  real  improvement  and  the  discarding  of  everything  that  should 
be  among  the  dead  and  buried  things  of  the  past. 

We  therefore  hope  that  this  needed  change  in  the  management 

of  our  schools  will  take  place,  that   they  may  attain  a  still  higher 

standing. 

School   Committee. — B.  V.  Stevenson,   D.  Orlando  Fisk,  Flint  Fisk,  Geo.  N. 
Smith,  Dan.  E.  Bakdwell,  Williams  T.  Peck. 

SHUTESBURY. 

The  town  has  already  voted  to  return  to  the  district  system,  but 
we  believe  that  we  now  have  too  many  districts  in  town,  and  that  we 
ought  to  take  some  course  to  lessen  our  number,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  more  equal  and  economical  distribution  of  money,  and 
be  able  to  have  six  months'  schooling  in  every  district.  We  have 
districts  in  town  Avhere  the  past  year  there  were  only  two  scholars. 
It  would  seem  like  throwing  away  money  to  attempt  to  maintain  a 
school  in  those  districts ;  besides,  the  town  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  ten  schools  six  months  ;  consequently 
we  should  lose  our  share  of  the  income  from  the  State,  as  well  as  have 
too  small  amount  of  schooling. 

School  Committee.— G.  A.  Berry,  H.  Hamilton,  A.  P.  Brown. 

SUNDERLAND. 

With  the  Primary  School,  the  year  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  teacher,  pupils  in 
this  school  have  made  remarkable  progress,  and  these  labors  have 
been  appreciated  to  some  extent  by  those  parents  who  are  most 
familiar  with  her  method  of  teaching  little  children.  There  are, 
however,  a  thousand  little  acts  of  kindness  that  win  the  esteem  and 
the  love  of  pupils,  and  tend  to  cultivate  the  nobler  powers  of  the 
soul,  which  pass  unnoticed  by  the  casual  observer,  and  are  never 
published  to  the  world,  but  they  are  indelibly  written  upon  the  hearts 
of  those  who  sympathize  most  fully  with  the  teacher  in  her  efforts 
to  do  good  to  the  children  under  her  charge.  Let  any  man  sit  an 
hour  in  our  Primary  School  room,  where  a  large  class  are  being 
14 
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taught  at  once  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  even  think,  and  mark  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  little  ones  bound  along  the  gradual  ascent ; 
then  if  he  is  not  stupid  or  purblind  he  will  see  the  advantage  of  this 
method  over  that  of  calling  up  pupils  singly  and  have  them  say  their 
letters  by  repeating  them  after  the  teacher.  But  this  sort  of  teach- 
ing requires  an  artist's  head  and  hand.  The  primary  teacher  must 
bring  to  her  task  professional  knowledge  and  skill ;  she  must  now  be 
the  animating  soul  of  the  school-room  ;  must  understand  the  varied 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  soul  of  childhood,  and  none  but  the  most 
accomplished  teachers  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  youngest 
classes  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Truants. — The  committee  have  met  with  unusual  embarrassments  and 
perplexities  during  the  winter,  caused  by  a  class  of  pupils  who  prefer  to 
spend  their  time  loitering  about  the  street  rather  than  in  the  school- 
room. Had  the  town  made  such  provisions  and  arrangements  concern- 
ing this  class  of  absentees  as  are  required  by  law,  it  would  have  relieved 
the  committee  of  considerable  care  and  anxiety,  and  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence would  have  been  manifest  upon  at  least  one  of  our  Public 
Schools.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  a  general  compulsory  educational 
system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  value  of  by-laws  to 
prevent  truancy  and  vagrancy.  Some  of  the  absentees  from  our 
schools  the  past  winter  have  been  such  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of 
parents.  They  have  broken  through  parental  control.  They  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  spending  their  time  in  idleness,  and  fast 
ripening  into  criminals.  An  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  arresting 
all  absentees  from  our  schools  without  leave,  would  be  welcomed 
by  parents,  and  the  mere  existence  of  such  an  officer  in  easy  com- 
munication with  parents  and  teachers,  would  in  our  opinion  prevent 
most  cases  of  truancy. 

School  Committee.— Lkvi  P.  Wakner,  Albert  Montague. 

WARWICK. 

Selection  of  Teachers. — The  selection  of  teachers  is  the  most  im- 
portant duty  imposed  upon  the  school  committee.  A  well-prepared, 
efficient  teacher  will  succeed  and  maintain  a  good  school  in  spite  of 
all  the  disadvantages  of  meagre  accommodations,  lack  of  apparatus, 
smallness  of  school,  and  under  all  ordinary  conditions  restrain  and 
control  every  tendency  to  insubordination;  while  a  teacher  below 
mediocrity  in  mental  acquirements,  destitute  of  a  love  for  the  work 
or  tact  in  executing  plans,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  self-embarrass- 
ment, checks  that  enthusiastic  love  for  study  and  progress  which  is  an 
instinct  with  children,  and  so  not  only  becomes  a  dead  weight  upon 
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the  success  of  the  school,  but  by  virtue  of  that  destructive  influence 
which  want  of  adaptation  always  develops,  positively  cultivates 
and  encourages  unawares  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  both  teacher 
and  school,  which  never  fails  to  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  the  school ; 
and  the  worst  feature  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  those  pupils  who 
under  good  discipline  are  managed  with  no  difliculty,  who  are  eai-nest 
to  improve,  and  have  the  highest  regard  for  a  good  teacher,  become 
the  most  contemptuous  and  insubordinate.  As  a  universal  rule,  the 
most  active  and  hopeful  minds  have  the  most  utter  contempt  for  all 
shams  and  failures.  Stolidity  and  stupidity  are  easily  satisfied  and 
generally  content  under  any  circumstances.  As  a  universal  rule, 
philosophically  true,  "  as  the  teacher  so  the  school,"  comprehends  the 
whole  matter. 

Our  schools  are  so  small,  our  means  so  limited,  all  our  appliances 
so  inadequate  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  our  children,  or  the  advanced 
methods  of  instruction  which  are  now  so  universally  employed,  that 
our  teachers  can  succeed  and  keep  our  schools  up  to  the  high 
standard  required  by  the  progress  and  spirit  of  the  age,  only  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  that  degree  of  sound  judgment,  studied  discre- 
tion, ready  tact  and  wise  adaptation,  which  we  cannot  justly  expect 
from  those  so  young  and  with  such  limited  experience  as  most  of  our 
teachers  possess ;  yet  the  risk  would  be  much  decreased  if  the  local 
committees  would  make  it  a  rule,  with,  if  possible,  no  exception,  to 
employ  teachers  belonging  to  the  town.  For  the  past  two  years  all 
those  teachers  who  live  in  town  have  been  successful,  while  those  who 
have  come  from  other  places,  with  just  a  single  exception — and  that 
teacher  has  taught  so  long  in  this  town  that  she  ceased  to  be  a 
stranger — have  fallen  below  the  general  standard  ;  and  most  of  them 
have  signally  failed,  chiefly  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  M'^hich  they  have  assumed. 

Our  resident  teachers  understand  precisely  what  our  schools  require. 
They  are  able  to  avoid  all  the  mistakes  which  strangers  almost  inevi- 
tably commit.  They  can  teach  as  well  the  first  day  and  accomplish 
as  much  the  first  week  as  at  any  subsequent  time.  If  local  teachers 
are  employed,  strictly  examined  at  least  once  a  year,  and  then  given 
to  understand  that  when  they  fail  to  instruct  well  and  govern  judi- 
ciously they  will  be  removed,  and  parents  do  their  duty,  nearly  all  our 
school  difficulties  would  cease. 

For  the  Commiilee. — Wm.  A.  P.  Willaed. 
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AGAWAM. 


The  condition  of  our  schools  for  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
signal  advancement.  We  hazard  nothing  in  the  assertion  that  they 
far  excelled  those  of  the  preceding  year  in  general  management ;  in 
superior  qualification  of  the  teachers  ;  in  discipline  and  improvement. 
Thoroughness  in  teaching  was  a  prominent  feature.  There  has  been 
a  mutual  good-will  between  scholar  and  teacher,  which,  to  an  eminent 
degree,  promotes  the  prosperity  of  schools.  The  teachers  have  been 
devoted  to  their  work.  They  have  by  example  evinced  a  deeper 
interest  than  many  who  preceded  them,  and  have  labored  most  faith- 
fully to  excel  in  every  point.  While  comparison  might  be  deemed 
invidious,  in  our  opinion  there  are  seldom  or  never  better  schools 
than  the  four  in  the  west  parish  during  the  winter  term.  And  as  one 
cause  of  their  prosj^erity,  aside  from  the  teachers  and  committee,  we 
notice  the  interest  taken  by  the  resident  ministers ;  and  for  their  sym- 
pathy and  aid,  they  receive  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
committee.  We  were  happy  to  meet  them  at  some  of  our  visits  to 
the  schools. 

In  former  reports  we  have  spoken  of  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  our  schools  from  gradation.  No  one  can  be  so  stupid  as 
not  to  be  convinced  of  the  utter  inability  of  one  teacher  to  do  any 
sort  of  justice  in  a  school  of  forty  scholars  or  more,  some  of  whom 
are  just  commencing  the  alphabet,  and  others  pursuing  the  higher 
branches.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  is  a  mixed  school.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
The  only  remedy  is  in  graded  schools,  where  those  of  nearly  equal 
attainments  can  be  taught  by  a  competent  teacher.  We  invited  at- 
tention to  this  point  in  our  report  of  last  year,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  this  purpose  ;  but  we  regret  to 
say  that  our  efforts  failed.  The  attempt  to  secure  the  object  so  much 
needed,  developed  some  singular  facts.  The  heaviest  tax-payers,  in 
many  instances,  and  those  who  had  no  scholars,  and  in  this  regard 
would  be  least  benefited,  were  most  forward  in  urging  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  subject ;  while  those  who  paid  only  a  poll  tax, 
and  have  most  scholars,  and  no  other  way  of  educating  them,  and 
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those  who  never  sent  their  children  regularly  and  punctually  to  any 
school,  wei*e  its  most  bitter  and  determined  opponents. 

We  have  a  word  to  say  in  relation  to  the  district  system.  We  had 
hoped  that  this  vexed  question  was  foi'ever  settled  by  the  Act  approved 
March  16,  1869;  but  the  pernicious  legislation  which  followed,  in 
1870,  conferred  upon  the  towns  the  right,  under  certain  provisions, 
to  return  to  the  district  system.  A  more  unjust  and  mischievous  Act, 
we  believe,  never  passed  into  a  law.  So  great  an  obstacle,  in  our 
opinion  (in  addition  to  all  others  with  which  committees  are  obliged 
to  contend),  never  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  our  schools.  Its  unequal  operation  was  directly  in  the 
way  of  all  progress.  From  many  causes  the  system  had  become  ob- 
solete. When  it  was  first  adopted,  it  was  probably  the  best  plan  of 
maintaining  Public  Schools.  But  the  circumstances  which  required  its 
continuance  have  all  passed  away.  At  that  time  we  had  no  centres 
to  which  population  found  its  way.  But  now,  flourishing  villages 
within  the  limits  of  old  towns  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  while 
other  portions  of  the  same  towns  remain  about  the  same.  It  has  be- 
come necessary  to  maintain  more  schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  brought  together  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  change.  So,  while 
there  are  now  districts  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  scholars,  in 
others  there  is  a  small  number.  The  people  in  the  small  districts  (we 
speak  now  in  reference  to  our  own  town)  demanded  as  long  terms  as 
those  in  the  large  ones ;  but  the  practice  of  dividing  the  money  upon 
the  scholar,  left  a  sum  so  small  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  these 
districts,  that  the  terms  were  short.  To  remedy  this,  the  unjust 
measure  was  adopted  of  taking  a  large  portion  of  the  money  from  the 
large  districts  and  giving  it  to  the  small  ones;  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  cost  eight  dollars  a  scholar  in  some  schools,  and  two  dollars 
in  others.  But  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  obviated  all  these 
inequalities,  and  by  putting  the  small  schools  together,  the  number 
was  diminished,  and  all  were  placed  on  equal  footing  with  regard  to 
length,  and  quality  of  teachers.  The  law  allowing  the  higher 
branches  to  be  taught  where,  in  the  judgment  of  committes,  it  was 
deemed  best,  augmented  the  evils,  because  it  deprived  us  of  the  means 
to  secure  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  These  branches  were 
not  required  in  the  small  schools,  and  so  the  large  schools,  in  which 
were  many  scholars  who  otherwise  might  have  pursued  these  studies, 
were  deprived  of  the  right  and  privilege  by  the  unjust  appropriation 
of  the  money. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  notice  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  in  November  last,  the  town  voted  to  return  to 
the  old  system,  but  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  nothing  w^as 
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done  legally,  and  no  organization  was  eifected  in  any  district ;  and 
after  a  delay  of  four  weeks,  the  committee  were  obliged  to  put  the 
machinery  in  motion.  Several  vacancies  occurred  in  the  summer 
schools,  and  the  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  town 
rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  good  teachers,  they  being 
engaged.  We  had  decided  to  have  competent  teachers  or  none,  and 
much  time  was  spent  and  great  expense  incurred  to  find  them.  It 
was  only  by  chance  that  we  succeeded  in  filling  the  vacancies.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  teachers  and  schools  in  another  place,  Now,  if 
the  old  system  was  the  best,  why  were  thei'e  so  many  applications 
for  situations  ?  Why  did  teachers  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee apply  to  those  who  they  supposed  wou^ld  be  chosen  prudential 
committee?  Why  was  it  that  the  usual  amount  of  chicanery  and 
manoeuvring  was  set  in  motion,  to  place  favorites  in  schools  without 
regard  to  qualification  ?  Why  was  it  that  those  teachers  who  had 
been  rejected  were  so  persistent  in  their  efiforts  to  get  into  the  schools  ? 
And  why  were  they  encouraged  in  this  course  by  their  relatives  ? 
Did  they  suppose  the  committee  would  stultify  themselves  by  approv- 
ing those  whom  they  had  once,  twice,  and  even  thrice  refused  ? 
They  knew  we  set  them  aside  on  the  grounds  of  incompetency,  and 
for  no  other  reason. 

Now,  it  is  true,  and  we  defy  denial  to  the  assertion,  that  opposition 
to  the  new  system  comes  from  those  who  are  most  ignorant  of  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  good  school,  and  from  those  who  are  least  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education.  And  further,  we  aver  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  schools  have  improved  more,  in  all  the 
true  elements  of  prosperity,  since  they  were  under  the  supervision  of 
the  town  committee,  than  ever  before.  The  discipline  has  been 
better,  instruction  more  thorough,  teachers  far  better  qualified  ;  there 
has  been  far  less  insubordination ;  the  scholars  have  been  made  more 
quiet  about  the  school-rooms.  We  have  not  heard  complaints  on  this 
point,  as  almost  always  heretofore.  And  during  the  winter  term  we 
have  not  heard  of  the  complaint,  once  so  frequently  made,  that  our 
teachers  were  not  qualified  to  teach  every  branch  required  of  them. 
Moreover,  we  have  had  (in  the  winter  term)  some  more  advanced 
scholars  than  any  who  have  before  attended  school. 

School  Committee. — Samuel  Flower,  Charles  C.  Wright,  James  H.  Ferry. 

BLANDFORD. 

One  year  ago,  it  was  your  pleasure  to  elect  me  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Of  course,  it  was  a  novelty  for  a  woman  to  assume  such  a 
position.     At  first,  I  shrunk  from  the  task,  it  looking  too  formidable ; 
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but,  after  careful  reflection,  decided  it  was  a  providential  opportunity 
to  do  some  good  to  the  youth  and  children  of  our  town. 

It  has  been  my  jJrivilege  for  a  few  years  past  to  visit  various  schools 
of  different  grades,  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  especially  at  the 
West ;  so  I  felt  that  I  had  not  come  to  this  work  wholly  unprepared. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  I  found  our  schools  much  below  what  they 
ought  to  be ;  some  of  the  essentials  for  the  foundation  of  a  good  com- 
mon education  have  been  sadly  neglected.  Many  of  the  teachers  em- 
jDloyed  in  our  schools  for  several  years  past  have  been  educated  in 
these  schools,  and  have  had  no  opportunity  to  profit  by  attending 
schools  of  higher  grade  out  of  town.  As  a  general  rule,  schools 
taught  by  such  teachers,  successively,  will  degenerate.  Those  teach- 
ers who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  some  Academy  or  Nor- 
mal School,  and  have  a  tact  to  teach,  will  succeed  in  bringing  our 
schools  to  a  higher  standard. 

We  have  had  thirteen  different  schools, — one  of  three  terms,  eleven 
of  two  terms  each,  and  one  of  one  term.  In  these  schools  we  have 
employed  nineteen  different  teachers,  and  some  of  them  as  good 
teachers  as  are  often  found  in  our  country  towns.  Ten  of  these  teach- 
ers have  taught  in  our  schools  before  this  year.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying,  that  not  over  one-third  of  the  nineteen  teachers  have  ever  at- 
tended any  High  School  or  Academy.  Only  four  of  our  schools  have 
had  the  same  teacher  through  both  terms,  and  three  of  these  showed 
commendable!  progress.  We  hope  the  committee  will  secure  those 
teachers  this  spring,  who  will  give  satisfaction  one  year,  at  least,  in  all 
our  schools. 

Reading  I  found  had  been  very  much  neglected  in  all  our  schools, — 
perhaps  I  should  not  say  neglected,  for  nearly  all  the  scholars  were 
reading  in  books  beyond  their  comprehension. 

The  truth  is,  the  teachers  (or  parents)  have  wished  to  push  their 
children  ahead,  thinking  thereby  they  were  advancing,  when  really 
they  were  not  taking  the  first  step  towards  a  good  reader.  I  found 
classes  trying  to  spell  out  lessons  in  the  Third  Reader,  that  could 
not  read  intelligibly  in  the  Primer,  and  some  trying  the  Fifth  Reader, 
that  should  at  least  be  reading  the  Third  Reader.  I  am  satisfied,  this 
rushing  scholars  on  will  never  make  them  good  readers.  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  those  teachers  who  put  the  children  back  und  drilled 
theni  on  short  lessons,  saw  great  improvement.  Very  good  attention 
has  been  given  to  spelling,  and  with  good  results. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. — Mrs.  Jane  C.  Robinson. 
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BRIMFIELD. 


Although  some  of  our  schools  have  not  been  satisfactory  during  the 
past  year,  others  have  realized  our  highest  expectations,  the  scholars, 
generally,  being  as  far  advanced  in  some  of  the  studies  pursued  as 
could  be  desired.  The  good  have  been  very  good,  and  continued  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  strengthened  the  conviction  that  the 
system  of  instruction  vrhich  we  have  labored  to  introduce,  and  which 
is  now  becoming  general,  is  well  adapted  to  youthful  minds.  We 
educate  in  the  truest  sense,  when  we  draw  out  what  is  in  the  mind ; 
we  fail  when  we  seek  to  put  in  that  for  which  there  is  no  capacity. 
Hence,  the  first  step  is  to  develop  ideas  by  the  most  simple  and  famil- 
iar illustrations,  and  then  to  express  them  in  the  simplest  language. 
Language,  of  itself,  often  fails  to  transmit  correct  ideas.  It  can  no 
more  convey  to  the  scholar's  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  structure,  forms 
or  use  of  the  English  language  than  it  can  teach  him  to  be  a  skilful 
mechanic.  Such  eminent  teachers  as  G.  B.  Emerson  and  Warren 
Colburn  asserted,  years  ago,  that  "  grammar,  if  taught  to  any  except 
to  the  most  advanced  pupils,  must  be  taught  orally."  They  affirm  that 
the  time  usually  occupied  in  learning  to  parse  should  be  devoted  to 
studying  the  principles  and  uses  of  the  language,  and  say,  what  every 
cai-eful  observer  must  have  noticed,  that  "  the  most  adroit  parser  is 
often  unable  to  write  a  single  sentence  grammatically."  Thus  what 
is  now  sometimes  called  new  was  adopted  by  the  highest  authority 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  circulated  in  every  school  in  the  State  by 
private  munificence.* 

If  it  be  important  to  teach  a  child  to  think,  it  is  no  less  so  to  teach 
him  how  to  express  his  thoughts  definitely  and  readily.  The  faculty 
of  expressing  ideas  with  facility  and  elegance  in  writing,  has  hereto- 
fore been  but  little  cultivated  in  our  schools.  This  faculty  is  a  very 
rare  but  a  very  desirable  accomplishment,  and  the  experience  of  others 
has  proved  that  it  can  be  attained  to  a  good  extent  by  most  pupils. 

We  are  decided  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. We  would  punish  only  as  a  last  resort,  but  we  would  reward 
every  good  act — ^  every  heroic  efibrt.  Kind  words  and  approving 
smiles  cost  little,  but  they  are  very  effective.  No  objection  can  be 
made  to  material  rewards,  if  they  be  judiciously  distributed  ;  but  they 
should  never  be  bestowed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  any  evil  pas- 
sion. We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  no  rewai-d  should  be  ofiered  where 
every  member  of  the  class  cannot  hopefully  and  honestly  compete  for 
it.  Offering  rewards  for  the  best  recitations  stimulates  those  who  need  ^ 

*  School  and  Schoolmaster. 
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no  stimulus  and  discourages  those  who  do.  As  we  recall  the  long 
array  of  doleful  countenances,  without  a  shadow  of  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  gaining  the  prize,  that  have  ever  been  found  at  the  foot  of 
their  classes,  we  feel  that  the  head  may  properly  be  the  post  of  honor 
for  the  best  deportment,  but  not  for  the  best  speller.  If  a  scholar  be 
unfortunate,  charity  would  compel  us  to  give  him  a  position  where  he, 
at  least,  would  not  be  as  conscious  of  his  deficiency.  If  our  schools 
cannot  elevate,  they  must  not  depress. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  town  take  some  measures  to 
cause  trees  to  be  set  upon  their  school  grounds.  By  such  means  we 
beautify  our  homes  and  make  them  pleasant  and  attractive.  Why  not 
thus  ornament  those  sacred  precincts  where  our  children  get  so  many 
of  their  first  impressions  ?  Why  leave  them  bleak,  barren  and  deso- 
late as  an  ancient  churchyard,  exposed  to  the  heats  of  summer  and 
blasts  of  winter,  when  a  few  dollars  or  a  little  personal  effort  will 
make  them  attractive  and  comfortable  for  generations  ?  Can  our  chil- 
dren ever  be  correctly  educated  while  surrounded  by  such  deform- 
ities ? 

School  Committee. — J.  L.  Woods,  W.  F.  Tarbell,  F.  D.  Limcoln. 

CHESTER. 

The  removal  of  pupils  from  the  school  a  few  weeks  before  the  close 
of  the  term,  is  a  practice  by  far  too  common  in  this  town.  The  time 
thus  lost  is  that  which  is  usually  devoted  to  a  general  review  ;  and 
that  pupil  who  loses  the  final  review,  loses  at  least  one-half  the  bene- 
fits of  the  school.  In  some  cases,  the  pupils  are  removed  on  account 
of  a  dislike  toward  the  teacher.  It  is  useless  to  argue  on  the  folly  of 
such  a  course,  for  the  person  who  would  thus  inflict  an  injury  upon 
his  own  children,  to  gratify  a  spite  against  a  teacher,  cannot  be 
reached  by  argument. 

The  custom  of  providing  board  and  fuel,  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  people,  has  become  almost  obsolete.  We  regard  this  change 
as  an  improvement.  The  advantages  to  the  teacher  of  a  fixed  board- 
ing place,  instead  of  "  boarding  around,"  are  considerable.  Besides, 
it  is  only  justice  that  the  expense  of  our  schools  should  be  borne  by 
the  town  and  raised  by  fair  taxation. 

School  Committee. — C.  M.  Bell,  I.  L.  Bond,  Joel  Haskins. 

CHICOPEE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  introduced  the  study  of  drawing ; 
since  which,  by  legislative  Act,  that  study  has  become  a  requisite  in 
16 
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the  Common  Schools,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that,  after  a  year's  trial, 
our  anticipations  have  been  realized  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
this  measure. 

Feeling  deeply  the  need,  however,  of  an  accomplished  teacher  in 
the  two  departments  of  drawing  and  writing,  who  should  devote  his 
time  exclusively  to  these  branches,  and  circulate  through  all  the 
schools,  taking  the  general  oversight  of  the  drawing  and  writing  books 
and  aiding  the  teachers  in  this  work,  we  were  enabled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  term  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Smith, 
who,  by  his  accomplishments  and  devotion  to  his  work,  has  wrought 
a  most  gratifying  change  in  these  two  departments  of  education. 

The  writing  books,  as  a  general  thing,  show,  both  in  their  neat  ap- 
pearance and  the  correctness  and  imiformity  of  the  writing,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  teacher,  of  having  the  whole 
class  move  together,  making  the  same  part  of  the  same  letter  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  word  and  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  The  marked 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  teaching  must  commend  themselves  to 
every  thoughtful  mind. 

The  drawing,  considering  the  time  that  has  been  devoted  to  it,  has 
reached  a  very  satisfactory  result.  We  anticipate  much  pleasure  and 
profit  from  this  depai'tment  of  education,  and  earnestly  hope  that  the 
time  is  near  when  ability  to  draw  neatly  and  with  facility  will  become 
an  essential  qualification  for  teachers  in  our  Common  Schools.  For 
that  teacher  who  possesses  the  skill  to  promjDtly  and  artistically  sketch 
upon  the  blackboard  any  familiar  object,  a  piece  of  furniture,  an  ani- 
mal, tree,  flower  or  house,  possesses  an  accomplishment  that  will  im- 
measurably enhance  her  worth  as  a  teacher  in  any  school,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  practical  utility  and  personal  enjoyment  to  be  derived 
from  the  acquired  skill. 

We  feel,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  that 
the  drawing  and  writing  teacher  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  schools,  and  are  prepared  to  speak  both  of  him  and  his 
work  in  the  highest  terms. 

The  question  of  appointing  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  has 
not,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  been  brought  before  the  town  for  action. 
It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  more  thoughtful,  and  of 
those  who  have  been  the  most  conversant  with  the  schools  and  their 
wants,  that  a  superintendent  of  the  right  stamp,  who  could  devote 
his  whole  time  and  energy  to  this  dej)artment,  would  supply  a  defi- 
ciency long  felt,  and  greatly  add  to  the  efliciency  of  the  schools.  This 
opinion  has  been  gaining  until,  if  we  read  the  public  sentiment  cor- 
rectly, it  has  become  quite  general.     We  are  not  indifierent  to  this 
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question,  but  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  this  measure  will  soon  demand  its  adoption. 

School  Committee. — H.  Hitchcock,  E.  B.  Claek,  Charles  Shekman,  J.  E.  Daven- 
port, John  S.  IIerhick,  B.  B.  Belcher. 

LONGMEADOW. 

Under  the  old  district  system  there  were  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  double-headed  plan  of  two  committees  defeated  all  unity  and 
permanency  of  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  But  under 
the  present  system,  there  are  no  difficulties  that  due  consideration 
and  an  enlightened  judgment  may  not  easily  overcome.  If  you  think 
that  as  good  or  better  schools  can  be  secured  with  less  money,  the 
remedy  is  in  your  hands  precisely  as  it  used  to  be.  You  can  lessen 
your  appropriations.  If  you  have  not  confidence  in  the  discretion  of 
your  committee,  you  can  replace  them  by  those  who  may  be,  in  your 
judgment,  wiser  men.  Probably  not  one  of  them  would  feel  aggrieved, 
and  if  he  did,  it  would  not  matter  much.  Nothing  would  ensue  like 
the  late  scene  in  the  United  States  Senate.  You  can  change  your 
school  committee  as  you  like.  There  is  no  necessity  for  constituting 
them  a  nominating  committee  when  vacancies  are  to  be  filled,  nor  of 
accepting  their  nominations,  if  made. 

If  you  desire  to  have  each  locality  that  used  to  be  a  district  person- 
ally represented,  you  have  only  to  enlarge  your  committee  to  secure 
that  end. 

There  is  no  possible  hindrance  to  the  success  of  your  school  that 
cannot  be  got  at  and  removed  with  ease  and  dispatch,  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  All  we  want  is,  to  have  the  real  or  imagined  hindrances 
and  defects  pointed  out  and  discussed.  There  is  nothing  that  your 
committee  need  and  desire  more  than  that  all  their  plans  shall  be 
thoroughly  considered,  and  that  there  shall  exist  between  them  and 
their  fellow-citizens  the  fullest  and  freest  interchange  of  views. 

If  anything  goes  wrong,  or  is  likely  to  go  wrong ;  if  there  is  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  about  the  wisdom  of  appropriations  that 
are  recommended  ;  if  there  is  any  apparent  lack  of  fairness  in  the  rela- 
tive appropriations  for  school-houses,  let  the  committee  be  made 
aware  of  such  doubts, — let  us  know  every  suggestion  and  every  Criti- 
cism. We  are  only  your  executive,  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to  serve 
you  better.  Only  let  the  questionings,  suggestions  or  criticisms  of 
any  fellow-citizen,  whether  in  public  or  private,  be  made  good-na- 
turedly, frankly  and  explicitly.  We  sometimes  hear  vague  and  blind 
hints  about  a  school  or  a  teacher,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  more  or  less.     But  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  more 
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or  less.  Such  hints,  and  especially  if  they  are  thrown  out  in  a  cross 
or  snappish  manner,  only  perplex  us.  They  i-aise  a  sort  of  blinding 
smoke,  which  confuses  us.  If  we  only  knew  where  the  fire  was,  we 
would  like  to  put  it  out.  But  in  the  blindness  of  the  "  ways  that  are 
dark,"  we  cannot  do  much  to  relieve  the  apparent  dissatisfaction. 

Normal  System. — A  prejudice  exists  to  some  extent  against  what 
is  called  the  "Normal  System."  There  is  no  such  system  of  teaching 
prescribed  by  law  or  custom.  The  principals  of  our  various  Normal 
Schools  are  left  as  free  and  independent  as  any  other  teachers,  only  they 
are  expected  to  make  the  "  art  of  teaching  "  a  specialty.  Not  the  mere 
contents  of  the  books,  but  the  art  of  communicating  ideas  and  incor- 
porating them  as  the  real  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
art  also  of  educing  them  from  his  mind  in  clear  and  fitting  terms  of 
expression — in  other  words,  the  art  of  making  him  to  know  rather 
than  to  memorize,  and  to  tell  others  what  he  knows. 

A  "  Normal "  teacher  may  fail  of  being  a  good  teacher,  but  a  greater 
average  number  of  those  who  have  been  specially  drilled  in  the  art  of 
teaching  in  our  Normal  Schools  succeed,  than  of  those  who,  wherever 
else  educated,  have  not  had  this  training. 

School  Discipline. — While  all  parents  admit  the  importance  of  good 
order,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  sustain  the  teacher  in  disciplining 
the  children  of  others,  they  are  often  unwilling  to  permit  their  own 
children  to  be  corrected.  They  are  often  too  willing  to  take  their 
child's  version  of  any  supposed  case  of  abuse,  without  taking  pains  to 
ascertain  the  exact  truth.  Transgressors,  whether  young  or  old,  are 
disposed  to  mitigate  their  ofiences  and  magnify  their  punishment. 
When  brought  to  justice  they  are  apt  to  think  themselves  abused,  and 
even  when  corrected  by  their  own  parents,  they  often  consider  their 
punishment  more  severe  than  they  deserve. 

Parents  ovight  to  remember  that  their  children  are  not  the  most 
competent  judges  of  their  deserts.  If  you  have  good  reason  to  think 
your  child  has  been  abused,  go  to  the  teacher  and  you  will  usually 
ascertain  the  truth.  Except  in  cases  of  gross  abuse,  it  is  very  wrong 
for  a  parent  to  intimate  to  his  child  that  he  has  been  hardly  dealt 
"with  by  the  teacher.  It  inflicts  an  irreparable  injury  upon  the  child 
and  upon  the  school.  Those  parents  who  are  forever  having  their 
children  abused  at  school,  and  taking  them  out  of  school,  are  far  more 
to  blame  for  the  insubordination  of  their  children  than  the  children 
themselves.  And  their  children  will  certainly  be  poor  scholars  and 
disorderly  scholars.  The  presence  of  a  very  few  such  in  any  school  is 
enough  to  make  it  extremely  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain 
good  order.     Two  or  three  disorderly  pupils  exercise  a  corrupting  in- 
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fluence  upon  those  who  .aro  disposed  to  do  well,  and  the  whole  school 
becomes  infected  and  difficult  to  manage. 

For  the  Committee. — John  W.  Harding,  Albert  I.  Button. 

LUDLOW. 

Our  /School-houses. — It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  old  story,  but 
as  long  as  the  two  largest  schools  in  our  town  are  obliged  to  occupy 
buildings  worth  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  each,  the  town  may 
expect  that  their  committee  "  will  keep  it  before  the  people,"  until 
suitable  accommodations  are  provided.  When  houses,  and  even  barns 
in  our  town,  are  frequently  built,  costing  from  one  to  four  thousand 
dollars  each,  thei'e  certainly  can  be  no  excuse  for  further  delay  in 
building  two  new  school-houses,  and  in  putting  the  others  in  good 
condition. 

T/ie  liaising  of  Money. — When  men  of  means,  and  of  large  pre- 
tensions to  patriotism  and  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  are 
willing  to  raise  but  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  year's  schooling  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  children,  divided  into  nine  schools,  those  in 
moderate  circumstances,  who  have  children  to  educate,  may  well  be 
grateful  that  the  State,  and  not  our  town,  enacts  its  school  laws. 
Complaint  is  frequently  made  that  the  population  of  our  town  is  di- 
minishing; that  while  many  of  our  young  people  are  leaving,  but  few 
are  coming  in  to  take  their  places. 

When  we  consider  the  condition  of  our  school-houses,  and  the 
small  appropriatio3i  for  the  support  of  schools,  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist.  It  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  town,  financially  considered,  to  make  its  school-houses,  with  their 
surroundings,  as  neat,  comfortable  and  attractive  as  circumstances 
will  admit. 

Good  school-houses,  as  well  as  churches,  and  all  public  buildings, 
tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  real  estate  in  all  the  surrrounding  com- 
munity. Your  committee  would  respectfully,  but  earnestly  and  per- 
sistently, urge  upon  the  citizens  of  our  town  the  importance  of  raising 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  our  schools  three 
terms  the  present  season. 

School  Committee. — C.  L.  Buell,  Adin  Whitney,  James  0.  Kendall. 

MONSOK 

School  Examinations. — The  duties  of  the  school  committee  re- 
quire them  to  attend  school  examinations,  and  to  visit  every  school  at 
least  three  times  every  term.     In  so  doing  they  are  supposed  to  act 
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for  the  public.  But  the  public  ought  not  to  be  so  absolutely  confid- 
ing as  they  are  in  too  many  instances.  Nor  is  it  the  duty  of  parents 
only  to  visit  the  schools.  All  persons  of  all  occupations  and  positions 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  should  therefore  be- 
come familiar  with  them  by  actual  inspection. 

An  agricultural  festival  will  call  out  the  commimity,  old  and  young, 
to  inspect  a  show  of  poultry  and  pigs  and  fast  horses.  A  game  of  ball 
will  attract  hundreds  to  witness  a  match  effort,  not  of  minds,  but  of 
muscles.  And  the  monstrous  assumption  of  absurdity  is  by  some  ad- 
mitted, that  such  games  are  in  the  interest  of  physical  exercise  and 
development,  when  the  fact  is,  that  hundreds  simply  look  on  and 
lounge,  while  nine  gamesters  on  a  side  furnish  physical  exercise,  on 
the  principle  of  imputation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  company  and 
the  community. 

Why  will  not  the  public  take  an  interest  in  matches  of  minds  ? 
Why  will  parents  go  to  neighboring  towns  to  admire  the  feals  and 
growth  of  dumb  beasts,  and  neglect  utterly  the  intellectual  growth  of 
their  own  children  as  a  matter  of  no  personal  concern  ? 

Why  shall  citizens  interest  themselves  in  common  roads  and  bridges, 
in  common  homes  for  the  poor,  in  common  burial-places  for  the  dead, 
and  give  no  concern  to  the  Common  Schools,  where  immortal  minds 
are  trained  to  habits  of  correct  thinking  and  fit  expression,  and  "  good 
behavior?  " 

In  behalf  of  the  School  Commiliee, — C.  Hammond. 

PALMER. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  facts  plainly  indicate,  to  use 
the  mildest  possible  term,  a  duty  not  performed.  We  do  not  ask 
for  a  twelve  thousand  dollar  appropriation,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  it  could  be  advantageously  expended.  But  we  do  demand,  in 
behalf  of  our  youth — not  as  a  favor,  but  as  their  right  and  our  duty — 
a  sum  of  money  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  place  at  the  head  of  our 
schools  first-class  instructors,  not  mere  amateurs,  incompetent  bunglers, 
or  pastime  seekers,  but  earnest,  honest,  capable  teachers.  The  ease 
with  which  this  happier  state  of  things  may  be  attained,  makes  the 
shame  of  our  present  position  all  the  greater. 

Another  thing  needed,  in  order  that  we  may  do  our  whole  duty,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  we  at  pres- 
ent possess.  It  matters  not  how  much  attention  we  may  pay  to  our 
Primary  and  Intermediate  departments,  it  matters  not  how  near  per- 
fection we  may  bring  our  Common  Schools, — these  all-important  nur- 
series of  undeveloped  powers,  that  endow  the  future  with  grand  possi- 
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bilities, — we  merit  not  the  "well-done"  of  our  consciences,  unless  Ave 
provide  for  the  continued  education  of  our  advanced  pupils,  the  grad- 
uates of  our  Common  Schools, 

What  is  needed  is  a  High  School,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, — an 
institution  which  shall  offer  to  those  desirous  of  obtaining  a  liberal 
education  all  the  advantages  aforded  by  the  neighboring  Academies. 
The  High  School  which  we  maintain  fulfils  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
it  comprehends  not  the  spirit. 

To  make  our  High  School  what  it  should  be,  and  thus  obviate  the 
unfortunate  necessity  that  forces  those  desirous  of  a  thorough  and 
critical  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  study  to  become  students 
at  the  Academies  of  Wilbraham  and  Monson,  is  cleai'ly  our  first  duty. 
Therefore  your  committee  would  recommend  the  selection  of  some 
central  location,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  immediate  erection 
thereon  of  a  building  to  be  used  solely  for  a  High  School.  Let  the 
completion  of  the  edifice  mark  the  inauguration  of  an  efiicient  school, 
able  to  compare  with  any  in  the  State.  As  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Common  Schools  and  the  College,  High  Schools  are  a  necessity. 
As  an  auxiliary  to  both,  they  are  invaluable,  and  in  the  plan  of  liberal 
education  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  symmetrical  whole.  In 
making  this  proposal,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  belief  that  our  por- 
trait will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  correct  one,  and  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  foresight  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  Palmer  will  lead 
them  to  adopt  the  course  we  have  recommended. 
Chairman. — Silas  Ruggles. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Apart  from  the  Training  School,  where  changes  at  least  once  a 
year  are  expected,  there  are  only  ten  teachers  in  the  schools  now  who 
were  not  here  a  year  ago,  and  of  these  ten,  at  least  three  or  four  are 
an  addition  to  the  number  employed.  The  advantages  of  this  greater 
permanency  are  apparent.  The  teacher  gains  a  knowledge  of  each  in- 
dividual pupil ;  knows  his  habits,  tastes,  the  excellences  and  the  de- 
fects, the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  character,  and,  knowing 
them,  knows  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  also  knows 
the  teacher,  and  renders  usually  a  cheerful,  hearty  obedience  in  re- 
turn for  the  love  and  kindness  bestowed  upon  him.  Hence,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  well-qualified  teacher  becomes  greater  term  by  term,  the  dis- 
cipline more  easy,  the  instruction  better  adapted  to  the  pupil  and 
better  appreciated  by  him,  and  the  resort  to  corporal  punishment 
and  to  measures  of  severity  less  and  less  frequent.  This  can  hardly 
be  otherwise,  for  the  relations,  at  least  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  the 
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pupils  are  concerned,  and  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  of  the  teacher 
also,  become  changed.  When  the  teacher  enters  the  school-room  a 
stranger,  the  pupils  feel  that  he  has  come  into  their  school,  and  they 
are  oftentimes  disposed  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  their  school,  and. 
to  see  what  can  be  done  in  his  ;  but,  as  term  by  term  and  year  by 
year  new  pupils  come  under  his  charge,  they  come  into  his  school,  not 
he  into  theirs. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  is  given 
orally  and  by  object  lessons.  Oral  instruction  also  enters  largely  into 
our  Grammar  Schools.  This  the  "  Course  of  Study  "  requires  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  demand.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  the  science  of  common  things, — in  philosophy,  in 
chemistry,  in  physiology,  not  in  their  technicalities,  but  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  life.  And  this  he  must  be  able  to  do  without  the  book  in 
his  hand  at  the  time.  A  candidate  for  a  teacher's  responsibilities,  in 
reply  to  the  suggestion  that  her  examination  showed  a  want  of  the 
proper  qualifications,  innocently  remarked  that  she  should  have  no 
diificulty  in  the  recitation,  for  there  she  should  have  a  book.  But  the 
time  for  that  kind  of  teaching,  if  teaching  it  may  be  called,  has  gone 
by,  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  know  whereof  he  affirms.  Neither 
school  committee,  people,  or  pupil  will  be  satisfied  with  the  teacher 
who,  unless  he  has  the  book  in  hand,  knows  less  of  the  subject  than 
the  pupil  reciting.  If  a  class  of  geography  be  befoi'e  him,  he  needs  to 
be  able  to  draw  a  map  and  locate  the  places  under  consideration,  or 
perhaps  to  take  his  class  on  board  an  imaginary  ship,  and  visit  the 
places  named,  and,  when  the  time  allotted  has  expired,  cast  anchor, 
to  resume  his  voyage  another  day.  If  it  be  a  class  in  history,  and. 
the  lesson  be  an  account  of  a  decisive  battle,  he  wants  to  be  able, 
from  sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  to  supplement  what  the 
pupil  has  learned,  and  thus  give  a  better  and  more  vivid  impression. 
If  it  involve  the  action  of  Congress,  or  a  history  of  an  administra- 
tion, as  much  of  our  own  history  does,  he  should  be  able  at  the  proper 
time  to  unfold  somewhat  the  principles  of  our  government,  to  explain 
the  different  departments,  the  duties  of  the  various  officers,  etc.  This 
is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  lesson,  and,  apart  from 
this,  is  a  thousand-fold  more  important  to  an  American  citizen  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  location,  population,  latitude  and  altitude  of 
Zoar  among  the  mountains.  If  it  be  a  class  in  percentage,  the  teacher 
must  for  the  time  being  convert  his  school-room  into  a  place  of  busi- 
ness— the  insurance  office  or  the  broker's,  the  commission  house  or  the 
banking  room — and,  standing  there  with  his  pupils,  make  them  under- 
stand the  business  transactions  which  give  rise  to  the  problems  they 
find  in  their  books.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this,  and  many 
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of  our  teachei's  are  doing  this  work  with  constantly  increasing  success. 
By  an  Act  of  the  last  legislature,  drawing  is  made  a  required  study 
in  our  Common  Schools,  and  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  pen- 
manship or  arithmetic.  It  was  accordingly  introduced  last  summer 
term,  without  extra  expense  for  instruction,  as  no  special  teacher  is 
employed.  The  parties  interested  in  the  system  used,  sent  a  compe- 
tent teacher  at  their  own  expense,  who  met  the  teachers  and  gave 
them  instruction,  who  also  met  their  schools  and  gave  the  opening  les- 
sons, and  since  that  the  teachers  have  given  the  insti'uction.  Many  of 
them  had  given  the  subject  no  special  attention  before,  but  with  the 
aid  of  a  manual  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  especially  by  doing 
the  work  themselves,  they  have  been  able  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 
It  is  not  expected  that  we  shall  make  artists  of  many  of  these  pupils, 
— indeed  not  any  of  them ;  that  is  not  the  design.  To  train  the  eye  to 
see  and  the  hand  to  draw  a  straight  line  is  no  easy  task,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  draw  such  a  line  is  no  mean  acquisition.  The  pupils  have  had 
less  than  a  year  of  instruction  and  practice ;  they  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  first  book ;  but  already  the  benefit  is  seen  in  their  im- 
proved map-drawings. 

The  same  legislature  required  cities  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to 
maintain  a  school  for  adults — a  School  of  Industrial  or  Mechanical 
Drawing ;  and  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  a  room  in  the  city 
hall  has  been  fitted  up  and  a  school  opened.  It  is  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  C.  A  Emery,  who  is  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Hemenway,  and  is  yet 
hardly  in  full  operation.*  More  than  one  hundred  have  given  in  their 
names  for  this  school,  most  of  them  mechanics,  and  their  ages  range 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  years.  It  was  the  intention  to  give  each  pupil 
two  lessons  a  week  ;  but  so  many  have  been  the  applicants,  making  so 
many  divisions  of  the  class  necessary,  that  for  the  present  at  least, 
only  one  lesson  can  be  given. 

The  passage  of  a  law  requiring  free-hand  drawing  to  be  taught  in 
our  schools  was  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  committee  on  education  reported  favorably,  the  legislature 
passed  the  bill,  and  the  governor  approved  it.  These  various  parties 
thought  the  proposed  instruction  would  be  of  such  advantage  to  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  Commonwealth  as  to  give  them  an  equiva- 
lent for  their  time,  attention  and  labor.  And  yet  there  are  parents 
who  hnow  that  it  will  do  their  children  no  good.  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  such  and  so  many  persons  hold  the  opinion  just  ex- 
pressed. But  of  what  woi'th  are  mere  opinions  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  positive  knowledge !     They  know  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  with  perfect  clearness  what  a  boy's 
tastes  are,  what  his  occupation,  what  his  means  of  livelihood  twenty 
years  in  the  future  may  be.  They  know  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so, 
many  of  all  ages  and  of  so  various  trades  and  employments  have  en- 
tered the  draughting  school,  eager  to  gain  that  knowledge  which  was 
not  placed  within  their  reach  in  their  school-days,  the  need  of  which 
they  feel  in  every-day  life.     What  a  comfort  it  is  to  know ! 

The  Training  School  is  doing  its  work,  teaching  a  little  less  than 
two  hundred  children,  and  fitting  teachers  for  the  instruction  and 
government  of  other  schools.  No  less  than  ten  of  the  teachers  suc- 
cessfully working  in  our  schools,  have  spent  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time 
in  the  Training  School. 

The  Half-time  School  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  new  building  at 
the  Orchard  into  the  old  one  ;  but  it  presents  even  a  stronger  claim  to 
live  than  at  first ;  for  it  now  holds  all  day,  one  part  being  with  the 
teacher  in  the  morning,  another  in  the  afternoon.  Still,  there  are 
doubtless  some  children  of  school-age  in  that  village  who  do  not  meet 
the  law's  demands  in  the  matter  of  attending  school.  There  are  two 
Evening  Schools,  the  one  in  the  city  proper,  the  other  at  the  Orchard. 
The  one  here  is  in  charge  of  D wight  Clark,  with  several  assistants  ; 
that  at  the  Orchard,  occupying  two  rooms,  in  charge  of  Misses  Shel- 
don and  Richardson.  While  these  schools  are  to  some  extent  made 
a  substitute  for  the  day  school  by  some  who  ought  to  be  in  the  day 
school,  they  furnish  to  many  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  them,  and 
which  they  could  not  obtain  elsewhere.  There  are  about  eighty-five 
pupils  in  each  of  these  schools. 

In  former  reports  I  have  urged  some  better  provision  for  the  Tru- 
ant School,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  again  urge  its  removal, 
and  state  with  some  detail  things  desirable  for  such  a  school. 

The  school  is  intended  to  have  an  efiect  not  only  upon  the  truants 
sent  there, — to  reform  them, — but  upon  the  schools  of  the  city,  to  pre- 
vent truancy ;  and  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  school,  or  any 
comparison  of  cost  and  production,  which  leaves  the  other  schools  out 
of  the  account,  as  is  sometimes  made,  leaves  out  an  essential  element. 
In  estimating  the  value  of  a  house  of  correction,  we  might  as  well 
ignore  the  safety  of  a  citizen  and  the  good  order  of  society. 

But  to  reform  the  boy  and  make  him  a  good  citizen  he  must  be 
taught,  for  truants  are  mostly  from  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools. 
Hence  he  needs  a  teacher.  He  needs  also  a  matron — one  who  shall 
be  to  him  a  mother,  and  give  him  a  warm  j)lace  in  her  heart ;  for  many 
of  the  truants  know  as  little  of  a  mother,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term, 
as  Topsy  did.   The  teacher  and  the  matron  may  or  may  not  be  united 
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in  the  same  person.  He  needs  also  a  home — the  family,  with  its  social, 
moral  and  religious  influences  ;  for  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
moral  element  in  our  Public  Schools,  in  a  Reformatory  School  this 
element  cannot  be  set  aside.  He  also  needs  to  be  furnished  with 
work,  something  adapted  to  all  seasons  of  the  year,  partly  that  he 
may  learn  how  to  work,  partly  that  he  may  lessen  the  expense  in- 
curred for  him,  partly  that  he  may  form  habits  of  industry,  but  princi- 
pally as  a  moral  element  in  his  reformation.  He  needs,  also,  a  guar- 
dianship better  than  that  furnished  in  a  majority  of  cases  by  his  natural 
guardians,  a  guardianship  that  shall  decide  whether  to  bring  him  be- 
fore the  court  for  trial,  whether  upon  his  reforming  application  shall 
be  made  for  his  discharge  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  to 
care  for  him  and  help  him  to  a  home  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 
This  is  necessary  for  the  truant.  For  the  sake  of  the  schools  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  room  enough  for  all  the  truants — otherwise 
those  inclined  to  truancy  will,  even  with  their  small  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  calculate  the  chances  of  escape — and  room  enough,  so 
that  as  long  a  sentence  can  be  given  them  as  their  best  good  requires, 
and  then  a  moral  certainty  that  all  habitual  truants,  girls  as  well  as 
boys,  will  be  sent  there.  There  should  be  also  truant  officers,  men 
who  love  children  and  will  try  to  save  them,  men  who  know  how  to 
approach  other  men,  and  who  will  visit  the  homes  of  the  absentees, 
and  seek  to  prevent  their  becoming  habitual  truants,  and  who  shall 
bring  in  the  finally  incorrigible.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
hardly  a  tithe  of  the  things  required  can  be  obtained  as  the  school  is 
now  situated.  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  ask  that  the  city  seek  at  once 
to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations  ?  I  say  the  city  ;  for  if  the 
city  makes  the  necessary  provision,  the  responsibility  and  the  control 
will  be  near,  direct  and  single,  and  those  having  charge  of  it  could 
know  it  personally  and  intimately.  There  is  no  call  for  a  great  insti- 
tution, for  an  immense  pile  of  brick  and  mortar.  Family  houses  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils,  a  farm  adapted  to 
the  purposes  required,  a  workshop  for  the  winter  work,  a  matron  and 
teacher,  and  all  under  one  general  supervision,  would  be  all  that 
would  be  necessary.  Should  other  towns  in  the  county,  as  some 
doubtless  will,  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
school,  such  legislation  as  would  enable  them  to  do  so  could  easily  be 
secured.  There  are  other  considerations,  pertaining  to  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  the  poor  at  the  almshouse,  which  are,  to  my  mind,  sufficient 
cause  for  the  removal  of  the  school  ;  but  others  have  presented  them. 
There  is  another  evil  closely  allied  to  truancy,  and  out  of  which, 
truancy  grows  so  naturally  and  so  generally,  that  it  and  its  remedy 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  connection.     The  evil  is  either  non- 
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attendance  at  school,  or  frequent  absence  by  permission  of  parents,  and 
the  remedy  is  compulsory  attendance.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  law  requir- 
ing parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  would  have  seemed  as 
much  out  of  place,  in  New  England,  as  one  requiring  people  to  sleep. 
They  were  eager  to  have  their  children  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the 
school  term,  altogether  too  short  for  the  education  sought.  But  the 
times  are  changed.  A  large  class  of  our  citizens  do  not  appreciate 
learning  as  our  fathers  did,  and  the  opportunity  for  children  to  labor 
for  fair  wages,  bearing  upon  the  cupidity  or  the  poverty  of  the  parent, 
either  keeps  the  child  out  of  school  entirely,  or  consents  to  his  absence 
whenever  he  can  find  work.  Bat  why  should  not  a  parent  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  send  his  children  to  school  as  many  months  in  the 
year  as  that  town  is  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  school  ?  Compul- 
sory attendance  for  a  part  of  the  year  is  already  recognized  by  law, 
but  it  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  child's  right  to  an  education  and 
the  State's  need  of  an  educated  citizenship. 

Such  are  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  children  in 
factories,  etc.  But  in  the  establishment  of  a  Truant  School,  restraint 
and  compulsory  attendance  are  recognized,  based  doubtless  upon 
truancy  as  a  crime.  But  does  not  the  course  pursued  by  the  parent 
tend  directly  to  make  the  boy  a  truant  ?  There  is  no  home  sentiment 
that  makes  attendance  at  school  a  duty.  The  boy  is  allowed  to  stay 
away  from  school  on  the  slightest  pretext.  If,  then,  on  his  way 
thither,  he  learns  of  some  show  he  would  like  to  see,  or  if  he  is  asked 
to  post  bills,  or  scatter  notices,  and  so  secure  a  ticket  to  some  Ethio- 
pian performance,  for  all  of  which  he  would  have  obtained  permission 
to  be  absent  had  he  known  of  the  occasion  before  he  left  home,  why 
should  he  not  take  the  responsibility  into  his  own  hands,  and  see  the 
sights  ?  If  there  be  a  muster  of  some  kind  upon  the  Park  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  morals,  or  a  horse-race,  politely  called  a  trial  of  speed, 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  the  child  is  taken  from  school  that  he 
may  sell  cigars,  or  peanuts,  or  something  worse,  and  so  make  a  dollar. 
When  one  child  of  a  family  has  work,  in  a  factory  for  instance,  and 
another  attends  school,  if  sickness  come  to  that  household,  and  some 
one  must  take  care, — if  the  mother  goes  out  to  wash,  and  some  one 
must  "  mind  the  baby," — if  the  father's  work  is  more  distant,  and 
gome  one  must  cany  the  dinner, — the  child  at  school  is  the  "  some 
one,"  not  the  child  at  work.  And  this  is  done  oftentimes  not  to  keep 
poverty  from  the  door,  but  for  larger  deposits  in  the  bank. 

Make  it  a  greater  pecuniary  loss  to  take  a  child  from  school  than 
from  the  factory,  and  we  not  only  prevent  the  permitted  absence,  but 
we  create  a  home  sentiment  that  will  go  far  toward  preventing 
truancy. 
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Again,  the  law  does  not  take  a  man's  jDroperty,  or  allow  it  to  be 
taken,  without  an  equivalent  rendered.  A  note  is  not  legal  unless  it 
contain  the  words  "  value  received,"  and  if  the  person  who  gave  the 
note  can  prove  that  there  was  no  equivalent,  he  can  successfully  resist 
payment.  On  this  same  principle,  may  not  a  tax-payer  demand,  as  an 
equivalent  for  his  school  tax,  that  the  child  shall  attend  school  ?  He 
has  built  a  school-house,  he  pays  the  teacher.  His  property  has  been 
taken,  but  where  is  his  equivalent  ?  Not  in  the  school-house,  if  the 
child  does  not  enter  it.  Not  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  influence 
that  child  for  good,  if  the  child  does  not  meet  the  teacher. 

Has  the  parent  the  right  to  keep  the  child  from  school  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  and  thus  compel  the  loss  of  the  tax  paid  ?  But  it  may  be  said 
that  parents  actually  need  the  help  of  their  children,  and  that  without 
it  they  must  receive  help  from  the  city.  This  is  doubtless  true  in 
some  cases.  But  the  tax-payer,  the  State,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  child  demand  that  he  shall  attend  school,  and  our  laws  do  not  in- 
tend that  any  child  shall  be  deprived  of  school  privileges  on  account 
of  poverty.  Then  let  his  attendance  at  school  be  secured,  and  though 
there  may  be  higher  taxes,  there  will  be  more  intelligence,  less  pov- 
erty, and  a  better  state  of  society  generally. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. — E.  A.  Hubbard. 

WALES. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  good  teachers  to  teach  in  such  houses  in  win- 
ter as  some  of  ours  are.  We  feel  almost  ashamed  to  ask  them.  To 
furnish  good  houses  and  teachers  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  parents. 
They  should  sustain  their  teachers  and  follow  their  children  with 
their  sympathies  in  their  daily  task. 

To  make  our  Common  Schools  the  means  of  preparing  the  rising 
generation  for  the  greatest  usefulness,  is  worthy  the  ambition  of  every 
citizen.  The  pupils  are  soon  to  fill  our  places,  and  whether  with  honor 
or  dishonor  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  training  received  in 
the  school- room,  as  well  as  at  home.  Parents  should  visit  the  schools, 
and  encourage  both  teacher  and  scholar  by  so  doing. 

In  some  of  our  schools  not  a  single  parent  has  visited  during  the 
whole  term,  yet  they  clamor  for  good  schools.  Take  hold  and  try  to 
have  such ;  visit  the  school  and  let  the  teacher  see  that  you  are  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  your  children.  Encourage,  rather  than  discourage 
by  your  absence  and  coldness. 

In  one  school,  at  least,  we  feel  much  more  might  have  been  accom- 
plished had  the  parents  labored  with  the  teacher ;  they  need  not  make 
a  great  efibrt  to  have  a  poor  school ;  now  and  then  a  word  unfitly 
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spoken  before  children  will  secure  it,  while  a  word  wisely  spoken  will 
help  to  make  a  good  school. 

School  Committee. — H.  A.  McFarland,  D.  F.  Paekke,  J.  M.  Lyon. 

WESTFIELD. 

And  your  committee,  in  what  they  deem  in  furtherance  of  their 
duty,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  truancy  from  schools, 
and  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  In  a  republic  where  the  sovereign  power 
is  vested  in  the  people,  but  who  are  required  to  delegate  that  power 
temporarily  to  others,  to  return  again  to  them,  to  be  again  delegated, 
the  electors  should  be  universally  educated.  Our  legislators  have 
long  felt  this  necessity,  and  first  provided  for  Public  Schools  at  the 
public  expense.  Since  which  time,  various  measures  have  been  passed 
in  the  direction  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  schools.  But  no 
measure  has  yet  reached  the  evil.  And  as  the  population  of  cities 
and  towns  increases,  the  evil  of  truancy  seems  also  to  increase  with  it. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  legislation  of  the  State  has  been  fully 
up  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  question  by  the  people  generally. 
At  least  it  would  so  seem,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  provisions  of 
the  truant  laws  now  on  our  statute  book.  The  law  already  provides 
that  "every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  annually,  during  the  continuance  of 
his  control,  send  such  child  to  some  Public  School  in  the  city  or  town 
in  which  he  resides,  at  least  twelve  weeks,  if  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  town  so  long  continue,  six  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consec- 
utive ;  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty,  the  party  offending  shall 
forfeit  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars."     (Chapter  41,  Section  1,  General  Statutes.) 

But  very  little  attention,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been  paid  to 
the  above  requirement  by  other  towns,  and  none  by  our  own.  And  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  majority  of  persons  having  control  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  who  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  law,  are  not  aware  of  its  existence  or  the  penalty  attached 
to  it.  But  the  law,  while  it  is  severe  enough  in  its  penalty,  imposes 
the  duty  of  prosecuting  for  the  offence  on  the  treasurer  of  the  town. 
The  duties  of  this  officer  are  entirely  foreign  to  a  service  of  the  kind ; 
and  as  he  is  the  only  person  authorized  to  institute  proceedings,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  second  section  of  the  same  chapter,  the  law  is  nearly 
or  quite  valueless.  The  power  to  make  the  law  efficient  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  truant  officer,  with  authority  in  the  school 
committee  to  suspend  proceedings,  if  the  circumstances  should  be 
such,  in  their  opinion,  as  to  make  it  advisable.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  children  from  a  certain  age  to  a  certain  age  should  be  compelled 
to  attend  a  !Public  School,  or  be  furnished  in  some  other  way  by  their 
parents  or  guardians  with  certain  educational  advantages.  The  age 
of  minority  is  an  age  of  pupilage  and  discipline,  an  age  for  moral  and 
intellectual  training. 

What  we  desire  to  say  is,  that  it  requires  some  education,  some 
training,  some  thought,  to  bring  a  man  up  to  that  intellectual  stand- 
ard requisite  to  appreciate  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  properly  con- 
trol himself.  But  you  cannot  at  once  tame  the  ox  to  the  bow,  or  the 
wild  horse  of  the  prairie  to  the  harness.  Both  are  made  subservient 
to  the  wants  of  man  by  a  slow  process  of  training.  A  man  is  no 
more  fit  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  without  a  previous 
preparation,  than  the  untamed  ox  for  the  jDlough,  or  the  wild  horse  for 
his  owner's  carriage.  The  law  may  attempt  to  restrain  such  a  man, 
and  do  so  by  physical  force,  or  grated  doors  and  stone  walls ;  but  the 
restraint  is  all  external,  and  when  removed,  he  is  released  only  to  be 
again  restrained.  What  is  needed  is  an  internal  restraint,  ajsplied  by 
the  individual  himself.  But  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  grown 
up  unrestrained,  from  his  infancy  to  manhood,  to  apply  to  himself 
self-restraint.  External  restraint  must  be  applied  by  parents,  guar- 
dians and  teachers  in  the  earlier  years  of  a  person's  existence,  if  we 
would  have  him  apply  to  himself  self-restraint  later  in  life.  But  only 
such  restraint  should  be  exercised  by  others  over  the  young,  in  any 
case,  as  will  insure  their  attendance  at  school,  good  behavior  when 
there,  and  diligence  in  study,  with  such  lessons  in  morals,  in  neatness 
and  propriety  as  may  be  necessary.  Proper  direction  and  instruction 
will  supply  the  residue. 

Now,  while  a  majority  of  the  children  in  this  town,  and  the  State 
even,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  attend  school  a  part 
of  the  year  at  least  quite  regularly,  there  is  a  large  minority  that  sel- 
dom or  never  enters  the  school-room.  This  class  fills  our  jails  and 
penitentiaiies ;  this  class  is  a  moth  upon  the  industry  of  others,  a  dead 
weight  upon  society.  This  class  is  made  up  of  children  whose  parents 
are  regardless  alike  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  their  children  or  the 
influence  they  may  exert  on  those  around  them.  Now,  the  only  way 
to  decrease  this  class  is  to  compel  by  law  (and  to  put  the  law  in  exe- 
cution) the  attendance  of  children  upon  school  from  a  certain  age  to 
a  certain  age.  If  the  parent  is  too  poor  to  furnish  books  for  his  child, 
this  fact  should  be  made  known ;  if  too  poor  to  clothe  him,  this  fact 
should  be  made  known  also ;  and  books  or  clothing  or  both  supplied 
as  might  be  necessary.  If  too  poor  to  otherwise  support  him,  the 
child  would  of  course  pass  from  the  control  of  the  parent  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  town  or  State  authorities.     This  town  (and  the  case  is  the 
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same  with  many  others),  increasing  from  y^r  to  year  in  its  population, 
cannot  afford  to  allow  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  its  children  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance  and  vice.  The  whole  number  of  children  between  five 
and  fifteen  years,  as  returned  by  the  assessors  this  school-year,  is 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-one ;  while  the  whole  number  that  has 
attended  school  is  only  ten  hundred  and  thirty-five.  This  fraction  is 
far  too  large.  It  proves  that  our  school  system  is  not  yet  perfect. 
We  have,  in  addition  to  the  law  already  quoted,  one  (see  chapter  42 
of  General  Statutes)  which  punishes  habitual  truants,  and  it  is  really 
the  only  law  upon  the  subject  which  has  any  force.  But  it  provides 
only  for  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  upon  the  child.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parent,  and  not  the  child,  that  the  latter  is 
not  in  attendance  at  school.  The  parent  should  in  all  cases  be  first 
looked  to,  and  if  the  child  is  found  incorrigible,  unmanageable,  he 
should  then  be  dealt  with.  The  truant  ofi&cers  should  in  all  cases  be 
empowered  to  commence  prosecutions  under  proper  restrictions,  and 
then  held  responsible  for  not  discharging  their  duty.  If  the  truant 
officers  were  held  as  strictly  to  their  duty  as  sheriffs  and  their  deputies, 
we  should  find  the  number  of  non-attendants  upon  our  schools  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  sooner  legislators  and  electors  awake  to  the  fact, 
and  provide  effective  compulsory  measures  to  the  end  that  children 
from  a  certain  age  to  a  certain  age  shall  attend  a  Public  School,  or 
some  other,  the  sooner  will  crime  decrease,  and  the  more  honest  will 
be  our  public  servants,  because  they  will  be  aware  that  they  have  an 
intelligent  public  to  scan  their  acts.  One-half  the  corruption  in  our 
civil  affairs  exists  at  the  present  time  because  the  people  are  not  able 
to  detect  its  source,  and  hence  do  not  know  what  remedy  to  apply  to 
cure  the  evil. 

Drawing. — By  an  Act  of  the  legislature  of  1870,  drawing  is  required 
to  be  taught  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Your 
committee  believe  this  legislation  Avise.  And  though  it  will  take  time 
to  extend  it  into  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  your  committee  are 
happy  to  say  they  have  made  a  beginning,  and  that  a  class  was  formed 
in  the  High  School,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 
whose  skill  in  the  art  is  not  easily  surpassed.  It  was  not  supposed  by 
your  committee,  when  application  was  made  to  her,  that  her  services 
could  be  obtained,  but,  in  view  of  her  interest  in  the  High  School,  she 
most  cheerfully  accepted  the  labor. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — In  addition  to  perspective  drawing,  the  new 
law  requires  the  cities  and  towns  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to 
teach  mechanical  drawing. 

The  school  committee  of  Springfield  opened  a  school  for  this  kind 
of  drawing  last  winter  with  great  success,  and  as  the  population  of 
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this  town  approximates  so  nearly  to  the  number  which  makes  the 
duty  compulsory,  it  would  seem  highly  proper  that  such  a  school 
should  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of  our  mechanics ;  but  your  commit- 
tee do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  open  such  a  school  without  an  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  town. 

Massachusetts,  with  a  hard  and  sterile-  soil,  cannot  compete  with 
the  great  West  in  agricultural  productions.  And  if  she  would  main- 
tain her  present  relative  importance  in  the  Union,  she  should  lend 
her  energies  in  the  direction  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, and  to  do  so  her  young  men  should  have  the  best  mechanical 
education;  but  how  can  they  pessess  it  without  a  knowledge  of 
mechanical  drawing  ? 

School  Committee. — M.  L.  Robinson,  J.  G.  Scott,  Henry  Fuller,  P.  L.  Buell. 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


AMHERST. 


Primary  Schools. — For  the  earlier  lessons  in  drawing,  or  until  the 
pupil  has  acquired  considerable  manual  skill,  slates  will  answer  every 
purpose  of  paper,  and  are  far  less  expensive.  As  the  expense  of  put- 
ting into  the  several  rooms  slates  of  any  of  the  approved  patterns  for 
Primary  use  is  slight,  and  this  is  the  only  sure  means  of  providing 
each  pupil  with  one,  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  done  at  public  ex- 
pense. Again,  those  who  are  to  instruct  in  the  schools  must  be 
thoroughly  furnished  and  qualified  for  this  new  department  of  their 
work.  No  novice,  with  eye  uneducated  to  judge  of  form  and  dis- 
tance with  accuracy,  and  hand  untrained  to  obey  the  will,  is  prepared 
to  teach  it  with  success.  If  a  teacher  is  approved  in  other  regards,  and 
is  desirous  to  continue  the  exercise  of  her  gifts  in  the  sacred  calling,  let 
her  fit  herself  in  this  respect  to  meet  the  increased  demand  of  the  age. 
If  she  lack  the  skill,  or  the  professional  enthusiasm  to  do  this,  in 
generous  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  public  senti- 
ment, easily  as  it  may  be  acquired,  and  invaluable  as  it  may  be  to  her 
in  all  her  school-room  work,  she  has  surely  mistaken  her  calling,  or 
continued  in  it  too  long.  In  either  case  she  should  at  once  give 
place  to  one  who  in  all  respects  is  determined  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 

To  insure  systematic  and  valuable  instruction  in  drawing,  as  also 
in  scrip  handwriting,  and  other  incidental  branches  to  which  allu- 
17 
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b'iou  liaa  been  made,  our  course  of  study  for  the  Primary  Schools 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  revised.  The  present  one,  being  quite 
general  in  its  terms,  leaves  too  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
Experience  has  convinced  me  that  a  majority  of  teachers  need  a  very 
definite  guidance,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  uniform  results  in  the 
several  schools  the  programme  of  study  should  be  full  and  specific. 
The  precise  manner  in  which  everything  is  to  be  taught  should  by 
no  means  be  so  indicated  as  to  trammel  the  teacher,  but  we  ought 
very  clearly  to  define  what  shall  bo  taught,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
how  often  taught.  In  this  way,  and  in  none  other,  can  we  have 
certainty  and  system  in  instruction,  and  the  desired  uniformity  of 
results. 

Intermediate  Schools. — Map-drawing  from  memory,  so  prominent 
a  characteristic  in  the  system  of  Guyot,  has  been  better  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and  consequently  better  taught. 
This  feature  of  the  study,  beside  its  invaluable  aid  in  impressing  facts 
of  location,  distance  and  i)hysical  conformation  upon  the  mind  of  a 
child, — assists  gi-eatly  in  another  res[)ect.  It  gives  hiin  the  idea  of 
progress.  He  sees  that  he  is  doing  something,  that  he  is  advancing, 
and  this  every  child  must  bo  conscious  of,  to  be  interested  and  stu- 
dious. Assign  him  a  page  of  arithmetical  definitions  and  rules  to 
memorize,  and  he  loathes  the  task.  He  sees  little  meaning  in  the 
words,  and  still  less  profit  in  making  them  his  own.  But  give  him 
problems  to  solve,  something  upon  which  to  exert  his  powers  of  pro- 
ducing work,  work  that  has  progressive  steps  and  an  ultimate  tangible 
result,  and  he  will  toil  over  them  with  delight.  So  is  it  in  the  study 
of  geography  by  map-drawing.  The  lesson  of  to-day  is  upon  outline  ; 
to-morrow  of  river  basins,  mountain  systems,  climate  or  ocean  cur- 
rents. The  pupil  collects  and  groups  the  facts  that  pertain  to  the 
topic  by  a  natural  principle  of  association,  in  })reparation  for  the  reci- 
tation. "When  the  hour  arrives,  he  is  called  upon  to  reproduce  before 
the  class  the  knowledge  he  has  gained.  Crayon  in  hand,  to-day,  he 
must  cause  a  continent  in  outline  to  stand  out  from  the  surface  of  the 
blackboard.  To-mori'ow  he  traces  in  chalky  meanderings  the  course 
of  its  rivers,  or  runs  the  indented  coast  lines  of  its  islands,  whether 
solitary  or  in  groups.  The  next  day  the  location  and  extent  of  its 
lowlands  and  plains  are  indicated  by  their  appropriate  colors,  and 
,'igain  by  the  accumulated  and  heavier  movements  of  his  crayon  he 
brings  out  in  bold  relief  its  grand  old  mountain  chains.  Here  are  pro- 
gressive steps  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Finding  that  he  can 
reproduce  more  to-day  than  yesterday,  and  that  his  handiwork  is  more 
exactly  true  to  the  original,  as  pictured  in  his  text-book,  he  concludes 
that  he  knows  more,  and  is  animated  and  inspired  by  the  thought. 
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The  amount  and  variety  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  the  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  pupils  have  been  able  in  this  manner 
to  exlilbit  it  days  and  even  weeks  after  acquiring  it,  have  been  most 
gratifying,  and  demonstrated  most  conclusively  the  decided  merit  of 
the  new  over  the  old  methods  of  treating  and  teaching  the  study. 
Superintendent  of  rublic  Schools. — II.  L.  Read. 

CUMMINGTON. 

We  are  required,  each  year,  in  making  school  returns  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  give  tlie  estimated  amount  of 
board  contributed  by  the  districts.  This  is  about  live  hundred  dollars 
the  present  year.  Why  should  not  this  amount  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers as  well  as  that  paid  directly  for  wages  instead  of  tlirowing  it 
wholly  upon  those  who  send  children  to  the  schools?  We  believe 
the  intention  of  our  laws  is  to  make  the  schools  wholly  free  by  draw- 
ing their  support  from  the  taxable  property  of  the  town.  The  present 
system  in  our  small  schools  makes  the  burden  a  heavy  one  for  some 
who  ought  not  to  bear  it.  One  instance  the  past  year:  in  a  district 
.  with  seventeen  families  only  five  patronized  the  school ;  and  of  these 
only  four  boarded  the  teacher.  This  school  was  maintained  twenty- 
four  weeks  and  the  entire  board  was  with  four  families.  This  may  be 
an  extreme  case,  but  we  do  not  think  in  the  whole  town  more  than 
one-half  are  called  to  support  our  schools  in  this  way.  A  still  stronger 
reason,  if  any  is  needed,  is  found  in  the  relief  given  to  teachers  who 
are  mostly  females.  The  distance  they  are  obliged  to  travel  in  stormy 
as  well  as  pleasant  weather  is  all  we  need  to  add  on  this  point.  As 
we  have  adopted  the  district  system  again  and  are  to  have  pruden- 
tial committees,  while  the  present  custom  of  boarding  is  retained, 
they  should  feel  it  their  duty  to  see  that  suitable  boarding  places  are 
in  readiness  for  the  several  teachers.  Another  duty  of  prudential 
committees  which  is  often  neglected,  is  that  of  making  arrangements 
for  building  fires,  so  that  at  nine  o'clock  each  day  the  house  is  prop- 
erly warmed,  and  the  school  can  commence  at  once. 
School  Commiitee. — Lucius  C.  Robinson,  Thomas  Porter. 

GRANBY. 

We  notice  the  remarkable  fact,  unprecedented  in  this  town  we 
believe,  that  in  the  third  district — Miss  Helen  Kellogg,  teacher — one- 
half  the  scholars  have  not  lost  a  day  the  past  winter,  and  not  a  scholar 
has  had  a  tardy  mark  during  the  whole  year. 

We  raised  last  year  by  taxation  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
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dollars  for  our  schools,  and  this  would  give  nearly  twelve  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  for  each  scholar  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 
Judging  by  the  educational  tables  of  the  State  for  preceding  years, 
we  doubt  if  this  amount  is  equalled  by  any  strictly  farming  town  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  record  of  past  years  also  shows  that  the 
town  has  graduated  at  our  -colleges  and  higher  seminaries  a  large  niim- 
ber  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  a  very  large  per  cent,  comparatively. 
Is  there,  then,  a  growing  indifference  to  the  interests  of  education 
among  us  ?  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  schools  surely  does  not 
indicate  it, — visitation  of  them  on  the  part  of  parents  does ;  as  also 
this  fact,  that  not  one  of  our  Granby  boys  is  now  in,  or  fitting  for, 
college,  a  condition  of  things,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  has  not 
hitherto  obtained  in  our  history.  For  this  anomalous  condition  of 
educational  interest  among  us  there  will  probably  be  different  theories. 
Some  doubtless  suppose — or  at  least  indicate  it  by  their  action — that 
when  they  have  voted  liberal  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
their  responsibility  ends  ;  that  the  committee  and  teachers  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  will  do  the  rest,  not  ever  imagining  that  an 
occasional  visit  from  them  would  be  a  healthy  tonic  to  teacher  and 
scholar,  encouraging  and  stimulating  both. 

If  a  circus  visits  a  neighboring  town  it  is  sure  to  draw  a  larger 
number  of  parents  (male) — though  we  hesitate  at  introducing  the 
parenthetical  word — than  all  the  school  examinations  of  the  year. 
What  does  such  a  fact  speak  ?  that  the  clown  and  sports  of  the  ring, 
athletic  performances  and  pedal  dexterity  possess  more  attractions  for 
such  parents  than  the  "  busy  hum,"  the  mental  activity  and  agility  of 
their  children  in  the  school-room?  And  what  of  that  other  fact  allud- 
ed to,  that  there  is  a  falling  off"  among  us  with  reference  to  a  higher 
and  more  liberal  culture  ?  Are  the  boys  and  girls  among  us  less 
promising,  intellectually  ?  Do  their  parents  place  less  value  upon  a 
liberal  education  than  did  their  parents  before  them  ?  Or  is  there  less 
pecuniary  ability  among  us  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  or 
seminary  course?  Or  what  will  account  in  part  or  wholly  for  this 
fact?  "We  believe  that  the  boys  and  girls  have  as  bright  parts  ;  that 
the  pecuniary  ability  to  meet  the  expense  exists,  and  are,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  parents  do,  as  a  whole,  place  less  value 
upon  a  liberal  education  than  those  of  preceding  generations.  In  this 
practical,  scheming,  money-making  age,  when  the  "  almighty  dollars  " 
have  become  our  common  "  Penates,"  the  parent  imagines  the  shortest 
cut  to  wealth  does  not  run  through  academic  halls,  and  the  boy 
catching  the  same  spirit,  talks  of  business  rather  than  books,  of  count- 
ing-rooms rather  than  colleges. 
For  the  Committee. — S.  M.  Cook. 
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IIADLEY. 

A  law  was  enacted  by  the  last  legislature,  prescribing  drawing  as 
one  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  wisdom  of  such  a  law  seems  clear  to  us.  Hence  a 
beginning  has  been  made  to  put  its  provisions  in  practice. 

The  teachers  of  the  Primary,  Mixed  and  Intermediate  Schools, 
have  each  been  furnished  with  a  set  of  drawing  cards,  with  a  view  of 
giving  lessons  from  them  upon  the  blackboard,  which  has  been  done 
in  some  instances,  with  considerable  success. 

In  the  two  Grammar  Schools,  Bartholomew's  Lessons  in  Drawing 
(first  book),  have  been  used  for  a  simultaneous  lesson  of  fifteen  min- 
utes or  more,  three  times  a  week,  with  gratifying  results,  especially 
in  the  Central  Grammar  School. 

We  believe  that  drawing  is  scarcely  less  important  than  writing. 
They  are  kindred  branches,  differing  little  in  respect  of  ease  or  diflfi- 
culty  of  acquisition,  and  acquiring  one  is  an  aid  in  acquiring  the 
other. 

Although  our  schools  speaking  in  the  general  were  never  better, 
within  our  knowledge  as  we  judge,  we  are  aware  of  defects  that  are 
the  reason  for  regret  in  the  minds  of  all  good  citizens  and  call  loudly 
for  remedy  and  improvement. 

A  chronic  and  insuperable  difiiculty  is  the  lack  of  teachers  of  the 
needed  stamp.  This  has  been  brought  to  your  notice.  It  will  avail 
little  we  fear  to  dwell  upon  it.  We  would  simply  say,  however,  that 
we  desire,  as  we  are  expected,  to  employ  teachers  from  among  our- 
selves so  far  as  we  may.  In  so  doing  we  must  needs  take  such  as 
are  to  be  had.  Some  of  these  are  young,  without  experience  or  sufli- 
cient  literary  qualification,  having  no  special  aptness  to  teach,  nor 
love  for  the  work,  nor  training  for  it.  Hence  they  enter  the  school- 
room at  great  disadvantage  to  learn  how  to  teach.  Some  of  this  class 
do  remarkably  well  and  happily  disappoint  expectation,  while  others 
in  these  circumstances  learn  slowly. 

There  is  need  of  better  supervision.  This  important  work  must  be 
given  to  busy  men.  It  has  been  committed  to  those  who  have  on 
them  the  cares  and  burdens  of  an  engrossing  profession,  and  who  can 
give  to  this  duty  only  intervals  of  time  snatched  froin  paramount  en- 
gagements. It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  give  to  the  schools  such 
attention  as  is  required  of  us  by  law,  well  aware  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  service  that  needs  to  be  supplied.  If  more  time  could  be  given  in 
this  way,  and  this  oversight  be  more  vigilant  and  thorough,  other 
things  being  the  same,  we  might  hope  that  our  schools  would  be  bet- 
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ter  than  they  are.  But  any  great  change  for  the  better  in  this  regard 
would  involve  the  employment  of  a  paid  Superintendent,  who  should 
devote  the  best  of  his  time  to  this  business.  But  this  we  do  not  sug- 
gest as  a  recommendation  likely  to  be  complied  with  in  our  circum- 
stances. 

Another  evil  in  connection  with  our  schools  we  wish  to  bring  to 
notice  strongly,  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  cure.  Allusion  was  made  to  this  in  the  last  report ;  we  ask  atten- 
tion to  it  again.  We  refer  to  irregular  attendance ;  the  absence  of 
scholars  from  school  at  any  and  all  times,  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
This  evil  has,  perhaps,  never  been  so  great  as  during  the  last  year. 
Some  of  this  irregular  attendance,  during  the  winter  especially,  has 
been  due  to  sickness  and  of  course  inevitable.  But  much  more  of  it 
must  be  accounted  for  otherwise.  It  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
our  prime  industry, — tobacco  growing.  Scholars  are  kept  from  the 
schools  in  great  numbers  to  help  in  this  business.  They  are  out  of 
school  at  all  seasons,  in  all  weathers,  to  weed,  drop,  set,  hoe,  worm, 
sucker,  cut,  hang,  take  down  and  strip  tobacco,  ISTo  change  can  well 
be  made  in  the  school  terms  that  shall  avoid  the  difficulty.  Take  a 
fact  or  two  by  way  of  illustration.  The  morning  of  Monday,  Dec.  13, 
was  damp  succeeding  a  rainy  night.  On  visiting  a  number  of  schools 
that  day,  we  had  occasion  to  feel  and  say  greatly  to  our  grief,  "  To- 
bacco is  king,"  The  register  in  ISTo,  8  showed  that  there  were  36 
belonging  to  the  school ;  we  found  15  present ;  in  No,  6,  we  found  26 
registered,  18  present;  N,  Hadley  Primary,  61  registered,  43  pi'esent; 
N.  Hadley  Intermediate,  54  registered,  29  present ;  N.  Hadley  Gram- 
mar, 47  registered,  17  present ;  No.  4,  31  registered,  22  present ;  total, 
255  registered,  144  present.  Let  it  be  marked,  that  of  47  members  of 
N,  Hadley  Grammar  School,  17  only  were  present,  30  absent.  Mon- 
day, Jan.  16,  was  another  day  like  the  one  just  named.  Similar  facts 
came  under  notice.  Out  of  40  registered  in  the  Central  Intermediate 
School,  21  were  present ;  Grammar  School,  40  registered,  25  present ; 
High  School,  56  registered,  26  present ;  total,  136  registered,  72  pres- 
ent. Sixty-four  absent  on  that  day  in  these  three  schools,  a  very  few 
of  them  on  account  of  illness.  These  are  samples ;  rather  extreme 
cases  let  us  hope.  The  like  of  this  is  liable  to  occur  any  term  in  the 
year.  We  ask  earnest  attention  to  facts  like  these,  the  careful  noting 
of  their  sure  effect  in  injuring  the  schools  permanently,  through  and 
through,  and  not  for  the  day  merely.  Thus  classes  are  wholly  broken 
up.  Some  were  found  without  one  left  out  of  a  large  class.  The  tone 
of  the  school  is  thus  sadly  let  down,  the  order  is  broken  up,  the  love  of 
study  is  killed,  teachers  are  worried  and  disheartened.  Not  only  are 
guch  as  stay  out  greatly  injured,  but  those  who  are  in  school  constantly 
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suffer  greatly  likewise.  One  such  day  in  a  school  does  mischief  incal- 
culable ;  it  lasts  many  days  through  a  term  ;  nay  more,  it  is  an  injury 
that  admits  no  repair.  Such  a  fact  implies  a  low  esteem  of  education, 
and  tends  to  educate  the  minds  of  all,  teachers,  parents  and  children, 
into  the  undervaluing  of  the  advantages  of  instruction  which  we  pro- 
vide at  such  cost.  Look  at  the  matter  and  see  if  this  be  not  a  waste 
of  money  fearful  to  contemplate,  though  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
aspect  of  the  case. 

We  ask  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  confidence  that  the  good 
citizens  of  the  town  will  see  that  this  is  a  crying  evil  that  must  be 
abated.  Men  whose  views  are  so  enlightened  as  to  the  value  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  who  feel  a  just  pride  in  our  school  system,  and  vote 
liberal  sums  of  money  to  support  it,  will  surely  be  resolved  that  all 
shall  not  be  spoiled  in  such  wise  as  has  been  indicated.  There  is  in- 
justice and  wrong  in  this  course  that  no  gain  that  may  accrue  can 
compensate. 

School  Committee. — R.  Atres,  E  S.  Dwight,  W.  H.  Beaman. 

MIDDLEFIELD. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  in  town,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools  has  been  more  general  and  permanent.  All  of 
them  have  been  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  the  best  teachers  that  our 
means  would  permit  us  to  procure,  have  been  provided  for  them,  as 
the  wants  and  demands  of  each  seemed  to  require.  Under  the  dis- 
trict system,  eleven  schools  were  established,  four  of  which  have 
been  provided  for  under  the  new  arrangement,  decreasing  the  aggre- 

[gate  of  expense  six  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars.    It   continued   six 

'  months,  which  is  the  legal  length  of  schools.  Two  or  three  of  our 
schools  are  yet  too  small  to  be  profitable,  costing  the  town  about  the 
same  amount  to  furnish  instruction  to  nine  scholars  in  one  school, 
that  it  does  to  forty  in  another. 

As  order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  so  should  its  importance  be  estimated 

*!in  the  school-room.  And  the  teacher  who  maintains  it  with  the 
smallest  aggregate  of  corporal  infliction,  is  usually  the  most  success- 

.  ful.  The  phrase,  "  Take  off"  your  coat,  sir,"  with  its  usual  accompani- 
ment, so  often  repeated  in  the  school-room  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  half  century,  is  now  nearly  obsolete ;  most  teachers  find  other  means 
of  securing  better  results,  which  are,  in  general,  by  appealing  to  the 
better  feelings,  rather  than  to  a  dread  of  physical  suffering.  Kind 
words  have  a  wondrous  power.  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath, 
but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger."     Scolding  and  fretting  only  make 
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bad  scholars  worse,  and  good  ones  indifferent.     Teachers  should  not 
let  their  scholars  know  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  vex  them. 
School  Committee. — C.  C.  Thompson,  M.  J.  Smith,  Chakles  Weight. 

NORTHAMPTON.* 

Evening  Schools. — The  records  of  the  Evening  Schools  show  a 
favorable  condition  for  them.  The  average  attendance  compared 
with  the  average  number  belonging,  is  better  than  is  often  found  for 
this  class  of  schools.  The  excess  of  the  whole  number  registered 
over  the  average  number  belonging,  is  explained  from  the  transfer  of 
many  to  the  day  schools,  and  the  fact  that  many  attend  the  Evening 
Schools  only  at  the  intervals  between  jobs  of  work  which  they  may 
be  able  to  obtain.  Many,  however,  are  made  irregular  in  attendance 
by  indisposition  after  a  full  day's  work  in  some  mechanical  employ- 
ment, or  by  the  allurements  of  good  skating,  or  more  frequently  by 
the  exhibition  of  some  travelling  entertainment.  The  last  cause 
sometimes  leaves  but  a  handful  of  pupils  for  the  Evening  School, 
while  the  travelling  juggler,  or  band  of  minstrels,  or  dance  holds  the 
victory.  I  rely  upon  the  influence  of  the  people,  rightly  directing 
public  sentiment,  to  correct  this  tendency  of  the  young  to  neglect  the 
demands  of  the  schools  in  favor  of  shows  and  amusements  of  little 
worth.  Parents  should  see  that  the  schools  hold  their  children  with 
strict  attention  and  attendance.  I  have  uniformly  denied  the  privilege 
of  giving  notices  in  our  schools  to  any  of  the  travelling  performers, 
whose  flaming  handbills  and  evening  shows  tend  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  from  their  work. 

Many  pupils  in  our  Evening  Schools  the  past  year,  have  learned  for 
the  first  time  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  Quite  a  proportion  of  them 
has  been  made  up  of  those  citizens,  who  conversant  with  some  foreign 
language,  have  come  from  the  continued  labors  of  the  day  to  learn  to 
read,  write  and  speak  the  English  language.  They  have  mainly  been 
a  faithful,  well-behaved  class  of  pupils.  I  invite  the  people  to  visit 
these  Evening  Schools.  Much  encouragement  and  good  will  result 
therefrom. 

Drawing. — Instruction  in  drawing  was  made  peremptory  in  all  our 
schools,  by  an  Act  of  the  last  legislature.  For  the  spriug  and  fall 
terms,  a  special  teacher,  C.  C.  Burleigh,  Jr.,  was  employed  in  a  part  of 
our  schools  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  as  developed  in  the  second 
term.  In  the  remaining  schools,  commencing  with  the  fall  term, 
and  in  all  the  schools  in  the  winter  term,  instruction  in  drawing  has 
devolved  upon  the  regular  teachers.  Bartholomew's  "  Teachers' 
Guides,"  a  book  of  instructions,  was  given  to  each  teacher,  and  in- 
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structions  were  also  given  in  this  department  in  teachers'  meetings. 
As  a  result  in  most  of  the  schools  the  work  has  been  done  well,  very- 
well.  In  some,  lack  of  ability  or  confidence,  or  an  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  has  caused  a  great  neglect  of  duty ;  yet  as  a 
whole,  the  study  of  drawing  has  been  a  success.  Its  results  are  seen 
in  improved  writing,  map-drawing  and  work  of  pupils  on  the  slate, 
board  and  paper.  More  correct  habits  of  observation  are  found. 
The  judgment  of  2:>upils  has  been  favorably  called  into  action  and  dis- 
ciplined. The  eye  and  hand  of  each  pupil  have  been  trained  ;  a  correct 
idea  of  form  and  symmetry  called  out.  Still  greater  improvement 
in  all  these  points  will  be  gained  the  coming  year  if  the  superintend- 
ent and  teachers  perform  their  duty. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. — L.  F.  Wakd. 

SOUTH  HADLEY. 

The  prosperity  of  the  school  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  those 
parents  or  guardians  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars,  keep  their 
children  out  of  school  from  time  to  time  to  do  a  little  work.  This 
is  a  great  evil  and  your  committee  are  confident  that  those  who  have 
these  children  in  charge  would  so  regard  it,  did  they  but  give  the 
subject  a  little  consideration.  This  irregularity  of  attendance  is  in- 
jurious to  the  school  no  less  than  the  scholar.  Teachers  well  know 
what  a  check  is  thereby  given  to  the  enthusiasm  of  their  pupils,  for 
this  action  of  parents  confirms  their  children  in  the  opinion  to  which 
the  youthful  mind  is  only  too  readily  inclined — that  attending  school 
is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  small  importance.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
when  a  father  says  to  his  son,  "You  must  make  good  use  of  your 
time  at  school,  for  learning  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  you  when 
you  grow  to  be  a  man,"  and  shortly  afterwards  tells  him  that  he  must 
stay  at  home  the  next  day,  or  for  a  week,  perhaps,  to  help  strip 
tobacco  or  to  saw  wood,  the  boy  is  not  slow  to  perceive  that  his  father 
does  not  really  mean  what  he  said  about  the  importance  of  attending 
school,  and  will  take  example  most  probably  from  his  practice  rather 
than  his  precej)t.  So  important  is  this  matter  of  punctual  and  regu- 
lar attendance  that  the  marks  of  absence  or  tardiness  in  the  columns 
of  the  register  afford  a  sure  means  of  judging  the  prosperity  of  the 
school. 

In  a  communication  to  the  committee  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  by 
the  principal  of  the  High  School,  he  treats  of  one  subject  which  can  best 
be  stated  in  his  own  words  :  "  I  would  like  to  speak  here  of  an  objec- 
tion which  I  have  heard  raised  by  several  parties,  viz. :  that  our  course 
is  too  severe,  and  that  we  are  attempting  to  force  our  pupils  into  too 
18 
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rapid  progress.  Speaking  not  only  for  myself  but  for  every  teacher 
in  your  employ,  I  can  say  that  nothing  is  further  from  our  intention. 
I  ask  all  who  hold  such  ideas  to  examine  our  course  of  study  carefully, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  amended  if  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  too 
severe.  I  can  but  think  that  the  cause  of  such  complaint  lies  in  an- 
other quarter  and  has  its  origin  in  an  evil  much  too  common  and 
much  to  be  deprecated.  I  refer  to  irregular  attendance.  Too  many 
parents  do  not  appreciate  the  ill  results  of  a  laxity  in  this  respect. 
Absence  from  a  single  recitation  may  cause  the  pupil  to  struggle 
along  under  the  disadvantage  for  weeks.  A  bright,  intelligent  girl  or 
boy  commences  a  term  full  of  enthusiasm  for  study ;  everything  goes 
on  nicely — lessons  are  easily  committed,  till  in  an  unfortunate  hour 
comes  a  temptation  for  an  absence ;  a  visitor  arrives,  perhaps,  or  a 
ride  is  proposed,  and  the  child,  with  only  a  child's  wisdom,  requests 
an  absence.  It  is  thoughtlessly  granted,  and  a  day  or  two  spent  in 
enjoyment.  The  pupil  comes  back  to  find  his  class  advanced  and  ap- 
plying principles  he  has  not  mastered,  and  even  with  all  exertion  on 
the  parts  of  teacher  and  pupil,  double  labor  is  required  to  make  up 
the  loss,  even  if  it  can  be  done ;  the  child  gets  tired  and  discouraged, 
the  lessons  seem  hard,  the  zest  is  all  gone.  Complaints  are  made, 
and  the  course  of  study  or  the  teacher  is  blamed  for  what  was  really 
the  parent's  faidt.  I  have  even  known  parents  take  healthy  children 
from  school  for  a  week  to  '  rest  them,'  not  knowing  how  much  hard 
work  and  discouragement  they  were  entailing  upon  them  by  their 
mistaken  kindness ;  for,  of  course,  the  progress  of  a  class  must  not  be 
stayed  for  an  individual  member;  and  I  have  never  found  parents 
at  all  willing  to  have  their  children  submit  to  the  other  alternative — 
that  of  placing  in  a  lower  grade.  It  has  been  quite  a  prevalent  cus- 
tom for  parents  to  allow  their  boys  to  absent  themselves  during 
*  strawberry  time '  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  few  dollars.  I  know 
of  cases  where  this  absence  has  taken  a  year  from  the  progi-ess  of  the 
pupil,  and  many  where  a  course  of  dragging  has  been  caused,  little 
better.  Is  this  true  economy?  The  system,  too,  of  intermittent 
attendance,  even  allowed  by  those  whose  means  are  ample,  has  pre- 
vailed ;  many  of  our  seats  being  filled  in  winter  by  boys  Avho  are  at 
work  during  the  summer.  With  some  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of 
necessity  and  regret,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  not  a  necessity.  Such  a 
course  would  be  considei'ed  folly  in  learning  a  trade  or  pursuing  any 
business.  Is  it  not  greater  folly  in  this  case  ?  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
some  are  becoming  conscious  of  this  and  trust  it  will  soon,  like  the 
custom  of  '  boarding  round,'  be  among  the  things  that  were." 
ScJiool  Commitiee.—U.  0.  Dwigiit,  B.  C.  Bkainard,  N.  Pkeston. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 

Then  how  many  good  things  have  been  said  about  visiting  schools, 
and  taking  an  interest  in  the  studies  of  our  children.  What  light 
gleams  in  the  eye  of  a  little  boy  on  seeing  his  mother  enter  the  school- 
room, and  how  strong  is  his  determination  to  have  a  good  lesson  that 
afternoon !  What  sunshine  does  her  presence  shed  over  happy  faces, 
and  what  a  life  is  given  to  every  exercise !  How  loud  the  boys  spell, 
and  what  perfect  lessons  in  geography  ! 

Mothers,  it  pays  well  to  spend  an  afternoon  in  the  school-room. 
And  how  much  you  can  aid  in  preparing  the  recitations  of  your  chil- 
dren. Lessons  that  have  been  once  recited  at  home,  will  pass  off 
well  at  school,  and  they  will  be  remembered.  The  ground  can  be 
well  prepared  by  the  parent,  and  the  teacher  will  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  cast  in  the  seed. 

And  the  community  at  large  has  much  responsibility  in  regard  to 
education.  Every  one  that  can  speak,  or  act,  helps  to  give  tone  to 
public  sentiment,  and  that  in  our  country  is  the  power  behind  the 
throne.  Let  the  value  of  a  good  education,  and  the  dangers  to  our 
free  institutions  from  ignorance  be  the  theme  of  frequent  discussion 
in  a  neighborhood,  and  soon  there  will  be  such  a  pressure,  that  ava- 
ricious parents  will  be  ashamed  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school 
for  the  sake  of  their  small  earnings ;  and  children  will  feel  that  going 
to  school  is  no  mere  pastime,  but  serious,  earnest  work. 

School  Committee. — Eufus  P.  Wells,  Asa  Niles,  Isaac  Parsons. 
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ASHLAND. 


A  lack  of  interest  in  the  schools  leads  to  many  misunderstandings 
at  home,  and  to  trouble  at  school.  If  parents  care  so  little  about  the 
education  of  the  children  that  they  rarely  visit  the  schools,  the 
scholars  may  be  pardoned  if  they  think  that  study  is  not  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world.  Examination  day  comes,  but  the  pa- 
rents are  absent  then.  One  school  of  over  fifty  scholars  had  but  six 
visitors  present  on  examination  day,  and  some  other  schools  were 
about  as  well,  or  poorly,  cared  for.  This  feeling  in  the  parents  will 
injure  a  teacher's  usefulness.     How  can  a  proper  degree  of  discipline 
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be  maintained,  when  the  parents  say  in  the  presence  of  the  children, 
"I  would  like  to  see  the  teacher  who  would  dare  lay  a  finger  on  my 
children."  Suppose  the  teacher  lays  down  a  penalty  the  next  day; 
how  much  weight  does  it  have  with  the  child  who  says  to  himself, 
"  If  I  am  punished  the  teacher  will  catch  it,  for  father  or  mother  said 
so  last  night."  Again,  the  parents,  by  a  proper  show  of  interest, 
might  make  the  labors  of  any  new  teacher  much  lighter;  in  fact,  might 
prevent  a  resignation.  It  is  not  enough  to  reply,  "No  teacher  can 
stay  with  success  if  he  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  scholars."  We 
admit  that  willingly,  but  the  confidence  of  the  scholars  might  not  be 
wanting  if  the  parents  did  their  duty.  When  a  child  comes  home  at 
the  close  of  the  first  day  or  week,  saying,  "  I  don't  like  that  teacher," 
instead  of  correcting  the  feeling  and  advising  delay  in  making  up  the 
opinion,  the  parent  without  investigation  sides  with  the  child,  fosters 
the  discontent,  and  then  points  to  the  lack  of  interest  the  children 
have  in  the  school  as  a  proof  of  the  incompetency  of  the  teacher. 
If  instead  of  doing  this,  or  taking  the'  children  out  of  school,  they 
would  keep  them  there  until  prejudice  had  subsided,  then,  if  there 
was  fault  in  the  teacher,  it  would  be  clearly  manifest. 

Superintending  Committee. — Geoege  T.  Higlky,  Maeshall  M.  Cuttek,  Geoege  W. 
Mansfield. 

BELMONT. 

Oar  dull  scholars  are  the  plants  which  we  wish  most  carefully  cul- 
tivated. Unless  they  are  watched  and  encouraged  they  will  be  as 
dull  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning.  We  know  that  a 
hardy  plant  will  mature  even  if  neglected,  while  a  tender  one  will 
die.  Whether  it  is  best  to  j)lace  the  dull  scholars  by  themselves,  or 
what  position  they  shall  occupy  in  the  school  so  as  best  to  be  advanced 
without  hindrance  to  the  more  gifted,  we  are  not  prepared  to  advise. 
We  leave  this  to  the  teacher,  under  the  advice  of  the  sub-committee 
of  each  district,  but  these  scholars  must  not  be  neglected  nor  discour- 
aged. 

The  interests  of  our  schools  will  be  promoted  by  the  appointment 
of  an  educated,  honest  and  efficient  superintendent  of  schools.  As 
Arlington  and  Watertown  may  be  willing  to  join  in  the  support  of 
one,  we  ask  the  town  to  give  the  committee  the  authority  to  make 
the  appointment.  We  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  by  our  legis- 
lature compelling  the  school  committees  of  several  adjoining  towns  to 
meet  in  convention  and  there  choose  a  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  said  towns.    A  sufiicient  salary  can  then  be  paid  to  secure  the 
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services  of  an  able  and   efficient   man ;  this  to    apj^ly  only  to  those 

towns  throughout  the  State  where  there  is  not  a  superintendent. 

Scliool  Committee. — J.  W.  Turner,  Warren  Frost,  M.  W.  Marsh,  Henry  Richahd- 
SON,  Horace  Bird,  Geo.  W.  Ware,  Jr. 

BILLERICA. 

The  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  pupils,  both  in  and  around 
the  school-room,  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  While  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  there  is  evidently,  less  of  coarse- 
ness and  roughness  to  complain  of  than  formerly,  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  refinement. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  school  education  to  which  the  committee  have 
attached  much  importance  in  the  employing  of  teachers,  and  one  they 
would  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  parents  and  care-takers  of 
children.  What  is  procured  in  the  school  from  the  lessons,  while  it 
is  the  most  prominent  consideration,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one. 
The  acquiring  of  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  of  deference  to  others, 
must  have  assigned  to  it  an  important  place.  A  school  or  a  teacher 
lacking  in  this  respect  is  fundamentally  wanting,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  in  which  parents  could 
render  aid  more  directly  than  in  this.  There  is  no  cause  which  can- 
not be  removed,  why  the  reproach  of  a  low  standard  of  refinement 
should  attach  to  public  country  schools,  and  the  belief  that  something 
has  been  and  is  being  done  in  our  town  to  remove  this  reproach,  is 
cause  of  congratulation. 

More  strictly  than  under  the  old  disti'ict  system,  the  school  is  the 
care  of  the  whole  community,  through  those  who  are  regularly  chosen 
to  have  oversight  of  it.  Glad  of  suggestions  these  ever  are,  if  rightly 
filling  their  place,  and  ready  to  consider  any  requests,  but  to  them 
belongs  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  touching  the  fitness  or 
otherwise  of  teachers,  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  and  whatever  else  concerns  it.  Interest,  sympathy 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  pupils  are  exceed- 
ingly desirable  and  beneficial ;  but  when  these  are  suffered  to  degen- 
erate into  interference  and  a  jealous  feeling  of  individual  rights,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  formidable  evils  with  which  the  teacher  of 
a  country  school  has  to  contend.  Where,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
country  more  than  in  cities  and  large  towns,  the  teacher  is  intimately 
known,  and  in  turn  knows  the  parents,  their  habits  and  peculiarities, 
her  situation  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  demands  a  large  exercise 
of  consideration  and  charity.  The  less  the  interests  of  separate  fami- 
lies, or  the  opinions  or  preferences  of  individuals  are  either  brought 
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to  the  teacher's  notice,  or  regarded  by  her,  the  better.  Except  where 
the  motive  is  purely  to  help  the  teacher,  and  the  way  is  seen  A^ery 
clearly  to  do  it — except  for  this,  the  wisest  course  is  to  let  her  alone, 
and  to  regard  her  as  amenable  to  the  committee  alone.  If  she  is  not 
all  each  individual  could  wish,  and  does  not  do  exactly  by  their  child 
as  they  desire  or  deem  best,  she  may  yet  be  doing  a  good  general 
work  for  the  school,  and  may  be  improving  with  regard  to  this  special 
deficiency,  as  by  some  it  is  deemed. 

School  Committee.— C.  C.  Hussey,  Chairman;  G.  P.  Elliott,  C.  Fletcher. 

BOXBOROUGH. 

Every  one  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  good  government  in 
school ;  the  only  question  is  how  to  accomplish  it.  Some  claim  that 
it  can  be  done  by  what  they  call  kindness.  We  think  it  is  an  axiom 
that  some  children  will  not  learn  unless  controlled.  They  must  be  in 
subjection  to  authority;  must  submit  or  be  willing  to  submit  to  a 
superior  will.  We  do  not  doubt  that  most  children  at  home  and  at 
school  may  be  controlled  by  kindness  ;  but  we  think  it  great  folly  to 
lay  down  the  rule  that  force  must  never  be  used.  The  greatast  real 
kindness  the  teacher  can  do  an  indolent,  idle,  wilful,  vicious  or  diso- 
bedient scholar,  is  to  bring  him  by  force  into  subjection,  if  subjection 
cannot  otherwise  be  secured.  If  corporal  punishment  is  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  this  end,  then  why  should  it  not  be  used  ?  Pun- 
ishment should  never  be  inflicted  merely  to  secure  or  enforce  the 
teacher's  authority,  but  because  the  teacher's  authority  is  essential  to 
the  highest  and  most  rapid  advancement  of  the  scholar  in  that  for 
which  he  is  sent  to  school. 

The  parent  must  remember  that  in  the  school-room  the  teacher  has 
full  authority,  and  the  parent  must  not  blame  the  teacher,  if  to  secure 
order  and  good  discipline,  the  teacher  resorts  to  the  same  means  that 
the  parent  uses  at  home  or  ought  to  use.  We  say  ought  to  use,  be- 
cause it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lack  of  order  and  discipline 
at  home  makes  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  the  school-room  more 
burdensome  and  difficult.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  actuated  by  the 
same  motives,  and  the  same  spirit  of  forbearance,  love  and  patience, 
that  would  influence  the  kind  but  conscientious  parent  at  home. 
Superintendent. — Oliver  Wetherbee. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Training  School. — This  school  has  been  in  operation  about 
one  year,  and  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed  through  the  experi- 
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mental  stage  and  settled  down  to  its  recognized  work  as  an  established 
part  of  our  educational  system. 

It  was  opened  in  February,  1870,  with  a  very  large  class  of  young 
ladies,  and  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  ward  in 
the  city,  on  a  plan  whose  general  outlines  only  were  fixed,  and  the 
details  of  which  it  was  presumed  the  large  and  extraordinary  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  enterprise  were  empowered  to  settle  as  it  became 
clear  what  was  required. 

The  original  plan  contemplated  the  appointment  of  a  principal  and 
assistant ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  young  ladies  of  the  Training 
Class  would  themselves  be  able  to  conduct  the  instruction  of  the 
Primary  classes  in  the  building,  under  the  general  direction  of  Miss 
Munroe ;  while  the  principal,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  was  to  be  occupied  mainly 
with  the  young  ladies  of  the  class  in  training.  It  was  supposed  at 
this  time  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  school  would  be 
confined  in  the  main  to  the  Training  Class,  and  that  they  would 
receive  them  from  the  three  sources,  of  practice  in  the  Primary  rooms, 
instruction  in  theory  and  practice  by  the  principal,  and  from  occa- 
sional substitution  in  other  schools. 

The  principal  and  her  assistant,  although  from  the  first  they  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  some  parts  of  this  plan,  devoted  themselves  generously 
and  earnestly  to  it,  and  labored  with  all  their  might  to  make  the 
experiment  a  success.  It  was  found,  however-,  after  several  months 
of  trial,  that  the  plan  was  defective.  The  primary  classes  could  not 
be  managed  by  the  young  ladies  as  was  attempted.  The  scholars 
understood  very  quickly  the  difference  between  them  and  permanent 
teachers,  and  could  not  be  made  to  respect  their  authority.  And  the 
frequent  changes  required,  to  give  every  one  her  due  proportion  of 
practice  in  teaching,  seemed  to  doom  the  classes  to  be  instructed  by 
teachers  in  the  first  and  most  inexperienced  stage.  As  soon  as  they 
acquired  a  little  experience  and  control  of  the  room,  and  gave  promise 
of  doing  well,  the  turn  of  another  would  begin,  and  the  round  of 
inexperience  would  have  to  be  repeated. 

In  addition  to  the  injustice  which  was  thus  done  to  the  class,  the 
committee  found  by  careful  observation  that  the  young  ladies  them- 
selves did  not  improve  under  this  method  as  they  should.  It  was 
found  that  they  needed  constant  supervision.  They  had  no  models 
of  instruction  before  them, — no  standards  and  no  ideas, — and  required 
in  their  practice  the  continual  presence  of  a  competent  person  to 
direct  them  and  to  form  their  ideas  and  habits  by  her  own  example. 

These  results  were  duly  communicated  to  the  board ;  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  school-year,  in  September,  the  committee  were 
able  to  take  a  first,  and  as  it  has  proved  a  sufiicient  step  toward  the 
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correction  of  these  evils  by  appointing  two  additional  Primary  teacli- 
ers, — one  for  each  vacant  room. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  since.  The  appointment  of  these  teach- 
ers had  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  the  committee  to  recommend 
the  board  to  discontinue  the  one  daily  session  in  the  Primary  classes 
of  this  school,  which  had  been  necessary  at  first,  and  to  reestablish 
them  in  agreement  with  the  hours  of  the  other  Primaries. 

As  the  school  is  now  conducted,  the  young  ladies  of  the  Training 
Class  have  the  advantage  of  as  much  actual  practice  in  the  school- 
room as  they  require ;  but  it  is  always  practice  under  the  eye  of  a 
competent  and  paid  teacher  in  charge  of  the  room,  whose  assistants 
they  are  for  the  time  being.  In  this  way  the  discipline  of  the  room  is 
perfectly  maintained.  The  young  ladies  have  the  model  constantly 
before  them,  and  are  not  allowed  to  drill  themselves  into  bad  habits. 

The  principle  on  which  the  practice  of  the  Training  Class  is  now 
conducted  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  that  of  practice  under  constant 
and  competent  supervision. 

The  class  are  not,  however,  occupied  wholly  in  such  practice  or 
observation  in  the  school-room.  They  receive  daily  lessons  in  theory 
and  practice  from  the  principal.  They  are  carefully  instructed  in  the 
ideas  which  apply  to  the  management  of  classes  and  of  a  school-room. 
They  are  taught  how  to  observe  and  how  to  teach. 

Their  hours  of  attendance  are  wholly  in  the  morning  from  9  A.  M. 
to  2  P.  M.,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Primary  classes  are  left  to  the 
undisturbed  care  of  the  regular  teachers. 

The  instructions  given  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  are  not  of  the  nature  of  an 
advanced  education,  but  are  designed  to  give  a  special  qualification  for 
teaching  in  the  Primary  Schools.  They  form  a  basis  of  qualification 
for  Grammar-School  instruction.  But  the  school  is  not  yet  organized 
to  train  a  class  for  Grammar-School  instruction,  and  it  is  therefore 
designed  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  the  Primaries.  The  instructions 
given  to  the  class  cover  the  ground  of  theory  and  practice.  They 
take  up  great  numbers  of  examples  and  illustrations,  and  criticisms  of 
work  actually  done ;  and  they  are  in  addition  an  attempt  to  train  the 
class  to  those  habits  of  mind  which  are  so  important  in  the  teacher, 
and  to  give  them,  from  the  study  of  text-books  and  attendance  on 
elementary  lectures,  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  required  in  the 
school-room. 

It  was  supposed  at  the  opening  of  the  school  that  an  important 
auxiliary  of  the  training  work  would  be  substitution  in  the  other  Pri- 
maries of  the  city.  The  numbers  in  attendance  were  then  inconve- 
niently large,  and  no  harm  i-esulted  from  the  plan. 
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The  school  has  now,  we  suppose,  settled  clown  to  about  its  normal 
membership  ;  and  the  committee  find  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
too  much  rather  than  too  little  substitution.  It  is  evident  that  this 
practice,  if  carried  too  far,  would  disorganize  the  class  and  defeat  the 
ends  of  the  school.  The  success  of  the  plan  requires  that  the  young 
ladies  should  remain  substantially  undisturbed  in  their  work  through- 
out the  year.  They  should  be  expected  to  begin  the  year  with  the 
school  and  remain  to  the  end,  and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
act  as  substitutes  indiscriminately,  or  whenever  an  opportunity  offers, 
but  only  under  regulation,  and  as  their  own  progress  in  the  Training 
School  and  the  interest  of  the  school  require. 

The  Benefit  to  he  Expected  from  the  Training  School,  and  the  use 
which  shoidd  he  made  of  it. — This  school,  to  be  as  useful  as  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be,  should  not  be  left  merely  to  train  and  graduate  its 
annual  class.  It  should  be  in  a  sense  the  Normal  School  of  the  city, 
the  model  and  the  instructor  especially  of  all  the  Primary  teachers. 

It  will  send  forth  annually  a  trained  class  into  our  schools,  and 
through  them  affect  very  much  the  whole  system  of  public  education. 
But  it  is  designed  to  do  much  more  than  this,  and  be  an  important 
benefit  to  every  instructor  in  the  city.  The  statute  of  the  Common- 
wealth requires  the  teachers  to  visit  other  schools.  This  school  is 
provided  as  one  above  all  others  to  be  visited.  Arrangements  are 
made  for  such  visitation,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  teachers 
will  see  here  examples  of  what  they  can  do,  and  models  of  the 
way  to  do  it.  For  the  sake  of  preventing  this  school  from  running 
too  much  to  theory,  and  losing  its  practical  value  and  character, 
it  has  been  kept  as  it  was  at  first, — no  more  select  than  the  average. 
The  children  come  mainly  from  families  which  are  in  no  respect 
above  an  average  condition  in  life,  and  what  is  accomplished  with 
them  can  certainly  be  accomplished  in  any  school  in  the  city  by  any 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  do  it. 

Particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  efforts  are  making  to  intro- 
duce a  freer  and  more  various  system  of  instruction  into  the  Primaries, 
does  the  value  of  such  a  training  become  conspicuous.  In  all  plans 
for  school  improvement  we  come  back  at  last  upon  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  teachers;  and  any  one  who  has  taken  the  pains  to 
examine  the  course  of  study  adopted  during  the  year  past,  will  ob- 
serve at  once  how  much  more  is  left  to  the  teachers  than  formerly. 
We  believe  that  to  be  the  true  system  which  leaves  the  most  to  them, 
which  is  consistent  with  order,  and  holds  them  to  the  widest  and 
closest  responsibility  for  results.  Every  step  of  approach  to  such  a 
system  is  new  evidence  of  the  importance  in  the  system  of  such  an 
institution  as  our  Training  School. 
19 
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■For  the  information  of  the  public  we  would  say  that  this  institution 
is  not  designed  to  be  a  select  school  for  any  who  wish  to  advance 
their  education,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  general  work  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  a  training  department  provided  by  the  city  for  its  own  use. 
It  is  understood  that  those  who  derive  benefit  from  it  are  to  repay  it 
by  instructing  in  our  schools ;  and  it  is  not  considered  that  the  com- 
mittee are  under  obligations  to  receive  pupils  into  it  in  any  larger 
number  nor  at  any  other  times  than  is  likely,  in  their  judgment,  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  the  school  was  established. 

The  Draioing  School. — At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  an  act 
was  passed  requiring  every  city  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants to  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day 
or  evening  schools,  imder  the  direction  of  the  school  committee.  In 
compliance  with  this  Act,  the  city  government  early  in  November 
procured  a  room  in  Hyde's  block,  in  the  second  ward,  and  a  school 
was  at  once  opened  by  the  committee.  Professor  Chandler,  an  in- 
structor at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  a  practical  architect,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  school ;  and  in  December,  Mr.  Tilden  was 
engaged  as  his  assistant.  Ninety  persons  appeared  at  the  hall  at  the 
opening  of  the  school;  and  during  the  two  months  of  its  existence, 
one  hundred  and  forty— among  them  carpenters,  machinists,  carvers, 
glass-cutters,  stereotypers  and  cabinet-makers — have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  privileges. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  the  average  attendance  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  The  school 
has  been  divided  into  two  classes,  each  class  meeting  twice  a  week. 
Models,  charts,  and  designs  for  copying  have  been  furnished  by  the 
teachers.  Drawing  boards  and  instruments  have  been  purchased  by 
the  committee  at  a  cost  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  No 
further  outlay  for  this  purpose  will  be  required  for  several  years,  unless 
the  school  is  considerably  enlarged.  Instruction  has  been  given  in 
architectural,  machine,  and  ornamental  or  free-hand  drawing.  One- 
half  the  pupils  study  architectural  drawing,  one-fourth  machine  draw- 
ing and  one-fourth  ornamental  drawing  or  designing.  Although  the 
school  was  at  the  outset  an  experiment,  and  from  its  unlooked  for  size 
sufiered  for  a  time  from  lack  of  an  assistant  instructor  and  proper 
room,  lights  and  instruments,  the  progress  already  made  has  confirmed 
the  committee  in  the  belief  that  the  school  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  popular  features  of  our  Common-School  system. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  some  intelligent  preparation  for  the 
prosecution  of  industrial  labor,  to  teach  mechanics  and  artisans  what 
has  been  termed  the  "  alphabet "  of  their  education,  to  give  to  boys 
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preparing  to  work  at  the  carpenter's  bench  and  the  macliinist's  lathe 
facilities  for  study  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  courses  in 
book-keeping  and  the  modern  languages,  and  in  the  classics  and  math- 
ematics, by  which  their  fellows  are  novy  trained  for  the  counting-room 
and  the  college.  The  welfare  of  the  State  is  as  dependent  on  the 
working  men  as  upon  professional  men.  The  skilled  mechanic  fills  no 
less  a  place  than  the  educated  merchant.  Nor  can  taxation  for  the 
training  of  the  one  class  be  supported  upon  any  principles  that  will 
not  apply  to  both.  The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  allow  us  to  touch 
upon  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  system  thus  inau- 
gurated by  our  legislature ;  but  we  fully  believe  with  one  of  the  earliest 
of  its  advocates  that  "  whatever  brings  manual  skill  again  into  repute, 
and  counteracts  the  growing  disposition  to  discredit  every  means  of 
livelihood  that  does  not  consist  in  'brain-work'  merely,  is  a  positive 
gain  to  our  civilization." 

ScJiool  Committee. — Hamlin  R.  Harding,  Chairman  ex  officio ;  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
Alexander  McKenzie,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  Kinsley  Twining,  James  Cox,  Edward 
R.  Cogswell,  Charles  J.  McIntire,  George  H.  Miner,  Sumner  R.  Mason,  James  M. 
Thresher,  William  A.  Munroe,  Francis  A.  Foxcroft,  Philip  R.  Ammidon. 

Training  ScJiool. — Less  than  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Training  School ;  so  that,  had  it  been  in  any  true  sense 
an  experiment,  it  would  now  be  too  soon  to  speak  of  results  with  any 
degree  of  positiveness.  Still  I  desire  to  express,  most  unequivocally, 
the  opinion  that  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  actual  work  of  the  school 
thus  far,  and  a  comprehension  of  the  fundainental  ideas  governing  it, 
would  remove  the  doubts  that  any  one  may  have  entertained  at  the 
outset  regarding  the  expediency  of  establishing  such  a  school  in  this 
city. 

Certainly  the  success  of  the  school  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
more  marked  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect.  The  teachers  have 
proved  themselves  most  admirably  qualified  for  their  work,  and  have 
given  efficiency  to  every  department  of  the  school.  Fears  have  some- 
times been  expressed  lest  the  children  in  this  school  should  suffer  on 
account  of  the  multiplicity  of  instructors.  Experience,  which  is 
always  so  much  better  than  mere  theory,  has  already  proved  such 
fears  to  be  groundless.  The  Primary  classes  are  in  every  respect  in 
most  excellent  condition,  and  are  doing  thorough  and  successful  work. 
The  testimony  of  many  of  the  best  teachers  of  other  Primary  Schools 
confirms  my  own  opinion  that  at  least  some  of  the  classes  of  the  Pri- 
mary department  of  the  Training  School  are  already  furnishing  exam- 
ples of  such  excellence  in  Primary-School  instruction  as  to  make  this 
school,  as  was  intended,  a  model  Primary  School. 
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The  Training  School  is  doing  just  the  work  that  was  expected  from 
it.  Of  the  young  ladies  who  have  thus  far  been  members'  of  the 
school,  some  have  been  convinced,  as  they  could  have  been  in  no  other 
way,  that  they  had  not  the  requisite  qualities  for  the  teacher's  voca- 
tion, and  hence  have  ceased  to  be  applicants  for  positions  in  our 
schools ;  while  others  have  shown  an  aptness  to  teach,  and  have  been 
preparing  themselves  for  the  special  work  for  which  they  have  proved 
themselves  fitted. 

I  find  that  thirteen  who  have  been  members  of  the  Training  School 
now  have  permanent  positions  in  the  city ;  and  that  three,  also  resi- 
dents of  Cambridge,  who  were  members  of  the  last  class  in  the  Bos- 
ton Training  School,  have  received  appointments, — making  in  all, 
sixteen  recently  elected  who  had  received  the  benefits  of  special 
training.  Some  of  these  young  ladies  are  occupying  most  difiicult 
positions ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  success  of  all  is  highly  satis-  . 
factory. 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  the  Training  School  will  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  and  sympathies  of  all  who  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  work  it  is  doing  and  the  place  it  occupies  in  our 
school  system. 

Evening  Schools. — The  small  expense  involved  in  carrying  on  these 
schools  is  of  little  consequence,  when  compared  with  the  advantages 
resulting  to  the  community  from  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among 
the  ignorant,  who  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  source  of  such  great  weak- 
ness socially  and  politically.  Doubtless  the  statutes  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  soon  recognize  Evening  Schools  as  a  part  of  the  school 
system  of  the  State;  but  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  opinion  that 
legislation  will  not  then  be  complete  until  the  law  lays  its  hand  more 
firmly  upon  the  children  of  the  citizens,  and  declares  that  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  State  demand  that  they  shall  be  educated.  We 
must  have  in  this  country  a  system  of  compulsory  education, — one 
that  shall  be  such  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  Ignoring  this  as  the 
coiTcct  principle,  we  have  seen,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  many 
wiser  nations  leaving  us  far  behind.  By  practically  allowing  each 
parent  to  educate  his  child  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  we  are  seeing  igno- 
rance increase  in  all  j)arts  of  the  country  with  a  rapidity  that  may 
well  alarm  us.  Notice  a  few  facts  furnished  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  commissioner  of  education.  In  1840  there  were  in  the  United 
States  549,850  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  unable  to  read 
and  write.  In  1850  this  number  had  increased  to  962,898;  and  in 
1860  it  had  become  1,126,575.  Adding  to  this  last  number  1,745,536 
adult  colored  persons  also  illiterate,  and  we  have  the  alarming  aggre- 
..gate  of  2,87.2jHl,  or  nearly  three  millions  wholly  unable  to  read  and 
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write.  From  facts  given  in  this  report,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
returns  for  1870  will  show  that  this  evil  is  still  increasing  with  start- 
ling rapidity.  What  are  the  facts  relating  to  this  State, — a  State 
which  boasts  so  much  of  its  system  of  Common  Schools  ?  In  1840 
the  number  of  white  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  was  4,448.  In 
1850  it  had  become  27,539 ;  and  in  1860  it  had  reached  the  large 
number  of  46,202.  Doubtless  the  number  is  now  very  much  larger, 
and  is  increasing  so  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population 
as  to  show  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  illiterate  persons  than  at  any 
previous  time. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  they  seem  to  me  important,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  all  called  upon  to  use  whatever  influence  we 
have  in  securing  legislation  sufiiciently  stringent  to  teach  parents  that 
tiie  State  has  rights  which  they  are  bound  to  respect. 

Vocal  Music. — Some  imj)ortant  changes  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  department  of  music  in  the  Primary  Schools.  Until  within  a 
few  months,  the  singing-master  was  expected  to  visit  the  different 
classes  once  each  week,  and  personally  to  give  the  entire  instruction 
required  by  the  regulations.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  school-rooms,  it  was  found  impossible  for  such  a  system  to  continue. 
In  October  last,  Mr.  Lincoln,  instructor  in  this  department,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  committee  on  music,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  was  laboring,  and  suggesting  as  a  remedy,  a  jDlan  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  your  board.  This  plan  is  best  described  in  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  from  which  I  venture  to  quote  a 
few  paragraphs. 

"The  musical  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  the  regular  teachers, 
each  in  her  own  room ;  and  this  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
tlie  singing  master.  This  is  the  system  which  has  been  followed  for 
several  years  in  the  Boston  schools ;  is  going  into  operation  this  very 
month  in  Philadelphia ;  has  been  adopted  in  the  Salem  schools  for  the 
last  year ;  and  is  the  system  which  will  prevail,  I  think,  wherever 
music  is  taught  in  Primary  Schools.  I  have  already  taken  steps  in 
that  direction.  With  the  consent  of  the  music  committee  of  1868, 
I  requested  the  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  to  allow  the  children 
to  study,  during  the  week,  certain  exercises  which  I  left  on  the  board. 
It  was  entirely  voluntary  on  their  part,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
what  progress  was  made.  To  be  sure  some  teachers  did  little  or  noth- 
ing ;  but  very  many  of  them  never  failed  to  show  me  their  classes, 
from  week  to  week,  perfect  in  the  task  assigned.  I  found — what  I 
had  been  prepared  for  by  observation  among  the  Boston  schools — that 
those  of  the  teachers  whose  classes  showed  most  progress  in  m 
department  were  not,  by  any  means,  proficient  in  music;  some  did 
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not  even  sing  at  all.  If  you  ask  me  then  how  they  managed,  I  an- 
swer, by  then-  wits, — by  their  native  tact  or  acquired  skill  as  teachers. 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  of  our  teach- 
ers who  are  able  to-day  to  give  the  musical  instruction  to  their  own 
classes  in  a  very  respectable  manner.  Indeed  there  will  be  found,  in 
every  building,  from  one  to  five  who  can  do  this." 

The  plan,  then,  briefly  stated,  is  for  the  regular  teacher,  under  the 
direction  of  the  singing-master,  to  give  instruction  in  music  as  in 
other  branches.  It  is  now  too  soon  to  speak  of  results ;  and  I  can 
only  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  teachers  are  earnestly  endeav- 
oring to  make  the  plan  a  success. 

As  there  are  doubtless  some  who  still  believe  that  none  but  those 
who  are  skilled  in  music  can  teach  successfully,  I  desire  to  quote  from 
the  Boston  school  report  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  instruction  in 
music  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  department: — 

"  According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Holt,  only  seven  out  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  teachers  who  have  come  under  his  observation 
have  proved  themselves  unable  to  do  their  work  saiisfiictorily.  '  Of 
these  seven,'  says  Mr.  Holt,  '  three  exchange  work  with  other  teachers 
at  the  time  of  the  music-lesson ;  one  employs  a  teacher  from  outside 
to  aid  her  in  this  part  of  her  work,  who  is  present  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  receive  my  instructions ;  while  in  three  rooms  the  work  is 
imperfectly  done.  I  find  that  teachers  who  are  regarded  as  superior 
in  other  branches  obtain  the  best  results  in  music.  And  many  of  my 
best  teachers  are  among  those  who  had  no  idea  that  they  could  do 
anything  in  music  when  we  commenced.'  " 

Such  statements  ought  to  give  us  courage  as  we  enter  upon  a  new 
system  of  instruction  in  this  important  branch  of  study.  Believing 
as  I  do  that  the  measure  of  success  in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of 
the  school-work,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  tact,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  teacher,  I  certainly  cannot  doubt  that  the 
results  hereafter  will  be  highly  satisfactory. 

Draicing. — The  progress  in  drawing  during  the  year  has  been  as 
satisfactory  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  full  results  of  the 
system  will  not  become  evident  until  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grades 
shall  have  advanced  by  successive  steps  through  the  entire  course, 
and  shall  thus  have  shown  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  can  be 
attained  by  accomplishing  the  entire  work  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions. 

I  submit,  as  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it  is  not 
now  expedient  to  appoint  a  teacher  whose  duty  shall  be  to  take  charge 
of  the  drawing  in  the  various  schools  of  the  city.  If  the  right  person 
can  be  secured  to  superintend  the  work  in  this  department,  no  one 
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can  doubt  th.it  the  results  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  can  be 
possible  under  the  present  system.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  regular 
teachers  be  relieved  from  the  instruction  of  their  classes ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  give  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  teaching  in  this 
subject,  a  special  instructor  is  not  less  needed  than  in  the  department 
of  music. 

We  have  comi^lied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  1870,  making  it  the  duty  of  every  city  and  town  hav- 
ing more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to  give  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing. 

An  Evening  School,  organized  in  the  month  of  November  to  meet 
this  requirement,  has  been  from  the  first  highly  successful. 

All  the  important  facts  relating  to  this  school  are  before  you  in  the 
annual  report,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  engrafting  upon  our 
school  system  this  new  feature  prescribed  by  the  law  to  which  I  have 
aUuded,  I  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  can,  even  in  Massachusetts,  learn  two  things  from  the 
study  of  the  Common-School  systems  of  the  more  advanced  nations 
of  Europe.  One  is  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  the  imminent  danger  to  the  State  from  any  system  which 
comes  short  of  this ;  the  other  is  the  importance  of  technical  or  indus- 
trial schools. 

These  two  features  united  have  done  so  much  to  prepare  Prussia 
for  those  marvellous  achievements  which  have  recently  astonished  the 
civilized  world,  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  has 
declared  that  "  the  victory  of  Germany  over  France  is  the  victory  of 
the  Common-School  system  of  Prussia  over  the  ignorance  of  the 
French  Empire." 

"  There  are  in  Prussia  361  schools  devoted  to  architecture,  mining, 
agriculture,  forestry,  navigation,  commerce,  and  other  technical  studies, 
general  and  special.  Besides  schools  for  weaving  and  the  textile 
manufactures,  there  are  265  industrial  schools  whose  studies  and  hours 
are  directly  arranged  for  the  iTse  of  mechanics.  The  provincial  and 
municipal  improvement  schools,  and  those  for  foreman,  workman  and 
apprentice,  all  are  fitted  with  models,  tools  and  laboratories.  There 
are  also  many  drawing  schools,  in  which  the  classes  are  arranged  to 
Slut  various  trades  needing  such  instruction.  In  the  weaving  schools 
the  pupils  receive  practical  instruction,  and  also  study  chemistry  as 
applied  to  the  textile  arts,"  &c. 

But  Prussia,  far  from  being  alone  in  the  matter  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, is  even  surpassed  by  some  of  the  neighboring  nations.  Wlir- 
temburg,  said  to  possess  the  best  educated  population  in  Europe, 
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having  only  1,700,000  inhabitants,  has  130  industrial  schools  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  in  which  there  are  more  than  20,000  pujjils. 

England,  too,  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of 
education  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  order 
to  maintain  her  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  aijd  commercial  nation.. 
From  1860  to  1868  the  number  of  industrial  schools  in  Great  Britain 
had  increased  from  9  to  300 ;  w^hile  the  number  of  pupils  had  advanced 
from  500  in  the  former  year  to  15,010  in  the  latter,  I  have  thus  pre- 
sented these  few  facts, — gathered  mainly  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education, — not  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question 
of  industrial  education  among  us,  but  because  they  seemed  to  me  to 
be  of  interest,  and  worthy  of  consideration. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — E.  B.  Hale. 

CHARLESTOWK 

Drawing  Schools. — In  compliance  with  a  law  of  the  State,  passed 
at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1870,  a  school  for  instruction  in 
mechanical,  or  industrial  drawing  has  been  established,  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  on  Evening  Schools.  A  meeting  for  or- 
ganization was  held  on  Friday  evening,  December  16,  at  the  High 
School-house,  at  which  117  pupils  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  pre- 
s  Aited  themselves  for  admission ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  two  classes,  each  of  which  meets  two  evenings  a  week  in 
the  High  School-house.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  188,  there 
having  been  accessions  each  evening  that  the  school  has  been  in  ses- 
sion. The  committee  have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Lucas  Baker, 
who  comes  highly  recommended  for  his  accomplishments  as  a  teacher 
of  drawing.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  establish  a  third  class, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  become  needful  to  engage  an  assistant  in  this 
branch,  as  it  is  found  that  considerable  individual  instruction  is  neces- 
sary for  progress. 

The  experience  of  other  cities,  as  well  as  the  limited  experience  in 
this  city,  leads  the  board  to  believe  that  this  class  of  schools  meets  a 
decided  want  which  has  existed  in  our  Commonwealth,  and  will  be 
productive  of  the  best  results  in  all  respects,  though  the  law  requiring 
the  establishment  of  such  schools,  no  doubt,  contemplates  its  utilita- 
rian rather  than  its  assthetic  value. 

Corporal  Punishment. — The  committee  understand  corporal  punish- 
ment to  mean  "  all  inflictions  of  bodily  pain."  But  if  the  monthly 
reports  can  be  relied  on,  either  the  term  is  understood  differently  by 
some  of  the  teachers,  or  else  there  has  been  no  other  form  of  punish- 
ment administered  in  our  schools  but  the  use  of  the  rod, — as  there 
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appears  no  record  of  pinching,  shaking,  slapping,  &c.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, some  of  these  modes,  such  as  slapping  on  the  head,  might  be  more 
appropriately  termed  capital  punishment.  But  in  whatever  sense  the 
term  may  be  understood,  it  remains  as  the  settled  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  all  inflictions  of  bodily  pain  should  be  avoided  when  con- 
sistent with  good  order  and  discipline.  By  good  order  and  discipline 
the  committee  would  not  be  understood  as  at  all  approving  of  that 
precise  and  tedious  strictness  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  proper 
relation  between  master  and  pupil,  as  also  to  the  healthy  and  hearty 
progress  of  the  school  in  its  studies.  It  is  absurd  to  require  perfect 
uniformity  in  a  class,  thus  destroying  all  of  the  native  imagination 
and  force  of  the  individual  scholar.  All  restraint  not  absolutely 
needful,  either  to  the  mind  or  the  body,  should  be  avoided. 

While  the  committee  would  hesitate  long  before  expressing  the 
opinion  that  corporal  punishment  should  be  entirely  abolished,  they 
believe  its  abuse  to  be  far  more  detrimental  than  would  be  its  aboli- 
tion ;  and  unless  its  administration  be  restricted  to  extreme  cases  of 
insubordination,  public  opinion  will  demand  its  prohibition  by  law. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  punishment  as  objectionable  as  that 
of  bodily  pain.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  a  tongue  can  scourge. 
A  taunting  or  sneering  word  may  sting  more  than  the  tingling  rattan, 
and  a  teacher  that  is  continually  finding  fault  will  soon  cause  discour- 
agement and  derangement  of  a  class  of  scholars,  who,  under  judicious 
treatment,  might  be  zealous  and  studious. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  much  might  be  said  in  excuse  for  a 
teacher  in  contracting  the  habit  of  fretting,  for  it  is  frequently  an 
unconscious  habit ;  they  fully  realize  the  strain  to  which  a  teacher's 
patience  is  often  subjected;  but  they  nevertheless  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  the  subject,  with  the  hope  that  the  habit  may 
be  broken  up,  if  formed,  or  guarded  against  if  not  already  contracted. 

While  speaking  thus  plainly  and  earnestly  to  teachers,  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  parents  are  equally  responsible  for 
the  excessive  use  of  the  rod  in  our  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  wish  to  restrict  its  use  to  extreme 
cases  of  insubordination,  and  every  one  conversant  with  our  schools 
knows  that  those  cases  rarely  occur  when  the  home  influence  is  what 
it  should  be. 

A  petulant  or  thoughtless  word  reflecting  upon  the  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  a  child,  is  often  the  cause  of  such  insubordination,  and 
renders  the  punishment  necessary.  If  the  pupil  feels  that  the  teacher 
lias  the  confidence  of  his  parents,  he  is  not  apt  to  place  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  insubordination. 

I?i  behalf  of  ike  Board.— \Yii.  H.  Finney,  Geo.  W.  Gaednek,  Abeam  E.  Cutter. 
20 
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There  is  a  question  among  teachers  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
spelling-book  should  be  used,  and  the  class  of  words  which  should 
occupy  the  chief  attention  of  the  pupil. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  while  a  spelling-book  with  words  well 
classified  may  assist  pupils  in  recognizing  the  general  principles  al- 
ready alluded  to,  a  large  part  of  the  practice  in  spelling  should  be 
upon  words  which  the  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  using  in  conversation, 
or  meeting  with  in  their  reading. 

The  orthography  of  words  of  whose  meaning  and  use  they  have  no 
conception,  will  hardly  be  retained  for  a  long  time,  but  may  be  easily 
acquired  when  such  words  become  a  part  of  their  vocabulary. 

Heading. — Reading  stands  next  in  the  course, — an  art  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently wonderful,  if  its  commonness  had  not  made  us  insensible  to 
its  value. 

But  reading  gives  us  a  more  or  less  perfect  transcript  of  the  writer's 
mind,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  art  is  carried. 

A  merely  tolerable  reader  will  obtain  the  main  ideas  of  a  writer, 
especially  where  the  understanding  alone  is  addressed.  But  in  all 
that  constitutes  our  best  literature, — in  poetry,  and  in  the  choicest 
sj)ecimens  of  prose, — it  is  only  a  cultivated  ear  and  a  well-trained 
voice  that  can  bring  out  the  aesthetic  element,  the  sentiment  and 
feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  intimate  the  mental  mood  of  the 
writer  or  speaker.  In  proof  of  this,  I  might  confidently  appeal  to  any 
one  who  has  heard  familiar  pieces  read  by  experts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  invest  them  with  beauties,  which,  with  their  own  reading,  they 
had  never  discovered.  We  pay  the  price  of  an  ordinary  volume  to 
hear  a  good  elocutionist  read  a  few  selections  from  Hood,  Dickens 
and  Shakspeare,  when  we  have  the  books  containing  those  selections 
nnread  upon  the  shelves  of  our  own  library ;  or,  if  not  unread,  yet 
read  with  greater  interest  after  paying  a  good  reader  for  breathing 
into  them  a  living  soul. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  fail,  in  our  schools,  to  make  this  exer- 
cise what  it  might  be  made. 

Of  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  this  appeals  to 
the  greatest  number  of  faculties. 

Apart,  then,  from  its  own  value  as  an  art,  it  is,  perhaps,  of  greater 
educational  value  than  any  other  school  exercise.  It  calls,  if  rightly 
taught,  more  faculties  into  play  than  any  other.  Kothing  but  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  author's  meaning  can  secure  correct  em- 
phasis, force,  rate  and  inflection.  The  sentiment,  if  appreciated,  will 
manifest  itself  in  the  quality  and  modulations  of  the  voice. 

As  a  means  of  general  culture,  it  has  no  rival.  It  opens  to  the 
pupils  the  richest  treasures  of  thought  and  sentiment  on  all  conceiv- 
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able  subjects.  A  teacher  who  has  command  of  a  good  elocution,  can 
give,  by  reading,  a  more  subtle  analysis  of  a  choice  specimen  of  prose, 
or  a  beautiful  poem,  than  can  be  imparted  in  any  other  way. 

But,  to  make  the  reading  exercise  what  is  here  claimed  for  it,  every 
teacher  should  not  only  be  a  good  reader,  but  should  understand  the 
principles  of  elocution.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  teach  those  prin- 
ciples abstractly,  or  to  say  anything  of  the  technical  terms  employed 
in  the  art ;  but  the  teacher  should  be  so  possessed  with  those  princi- 
ples that  they  will  be  unconsciously  recognized  by  him  in  all  his 
teaching;  and  he  should  be  able  at  all  times  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
emphasis,  quality  of  tone,  the  rate,  pitch,  &c.,  with  which  he  reads 
a  passage.  No  one  would  be  considered  qualified  to  teach  music  be- 
cause he  sang  or  played  well  by  rote,  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sci- 
ence of  music ;  nor  should  one  undertake  to  teach  reading  without 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  elocution. 

Much  of  the  early  instruction  in  this  branch  is  necessarily  mechan- 
ical and  imitative.  The  ear  must  be  cultivated  to  an  appreciation  of 
all  the  elements  of  expression,  and  the  voice  to  their  utterance. 

When  this  is  done,  by  systematic  practice  in  articulation,  inflection, 
stress,  &c.,  in  the  lower  classes,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  in 
the  higher  classes,  the  reading  exercise  may  be  made  to  convey  much 
information  on  important  subjects,  to  create  and  strengthen  a  literary 
taste, — in  short,  to  become  an  efficient  means  of  general  culture. 

Grammar. — Grammar,  too,  is  found  among  the  recognized  studies 
in  all  our  ISTew  England  schools,  and  has  even  given  the  name  to  what 
is  perhaps  considered  the  most  important  grade  of  schools. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  generally  taught,  it  is  of 
much  practical  value.  If  it  is  merely  a  critical  art,  designed  to  ena- 
ble one  to  detect  errors  in  what  somebody  else  has  written,  perhaps 
the  common  mode  of  teaching  it  is  as  good  as  any.  But  if,  as  the 
books  say,  it  is  "the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,"  then, 
committing  the  text-book  to  memory,  and  learning  to  analyze  and 
pal'se,  and  correct  false  syntax,  do  not  teach  the  art. 

In  teaching  any  art,  three  things  are  required, — a  knowledge  of 
J)rinciples,  an  examination  of  models,  and  systematic  and  abundant 
practice.  A  text-book,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher,  may  assist 
in  teaching  a  knowledge  of  principles. 

Analysis  and  parsing,  or  the  examination  of  models,  will  show  the 
application  of  these  principles;  but  systematic  and  abundant  prac- 
tice alone  will  secure  the  .power  of  "  speaking  and  writing  correctly." 
The  great  error  that  we  have  committed  in  teaching  grammar  is,  un- 
dervaluing, or  wholly  omitting,  practice  in  writing. 
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Whnt  proportion  of  the  time  now  allotted  to  grammar  in  our 
schools  is  spent  in  composition?  I  think  at  least  half  the  time 
might  be  devoted  to  it  without  detriment  to  the  exercise  in  analysis 
and  parsing.  How  does  the  carpenter  learn  his  trade  ?  Not  simply 
by  studying  the  working  j^lan  of  the  architect,  and  committing  to 
memory  the  names  of  the  several  parts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  put  together.  He  must  do  what  he  wishes  to  learn.  "Ye  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,"  says  the  great  Teacher,  "  if  ye  do,"  &c.  This 
is  true  in  all  things.  We  learn  to  read  by  reading ;  to  sing  by  sing- 
ing ;  to  paint  by  using  the  brush.  We  learn  a  trade  by  working  at 
it ;  of  course  under  proper  guidance,  and  subject  to  criticism, — that 
what  is  done  poorly  at  first,  may  be  improved  upon.  We  laugh  at 
the  folly  of  the  man  who  resolved  never  to  go  into  the  water  till  he 
had  learned  to  swim.     Let  us  beware  lest 

"  Like  that  strange  missile  that  the  Australian  throws, 
Our  verbal  boomeraug  slaps  us  on  the  nose." 

Drawing. — Drawing  has  pushed  its  way  into  the  course  of  required 
studies. 

The  instincts  of  childhood,  which  could  not  be  whipped  out,  im- 
pelling the  pupil  to  make  pictures  on  his  slate,  came  gradually  to  be 
"  endured,"  perhaps  not  without  a  touch  of  pity,  and  is  finally  "  em- 
braced." Is  this  the  insidious  approach  of  vice,  or  is  it  not  rather  a 
proof  that  the  instincts  of  childhood  may  be  wiser  than  the  mature 
judgment  of  manhood  ? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  some  other  restless  activity  of  youth,  which 
now  subjects  the  ofiender  to  punishment,  may  hereafter  be  found  to 
be  in  the  same  category?  "Take  heed  that  ye  offend  not  one  of 
these  little  ones." 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — B.  F.  Tweed. 

CONCORD.  » 

Until  recently,  the  words,  "  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  several  Public  Schools,"  have  been  naturally  enough 
interpreted  to  prescribe  that  the  annual  report  should  contain  a  full 
account  of  the  virtues,  and  the  short-comings  too,  of  each  and  every 
teacher,  in  each  and  every  term  of  the  year,  and  in  respect  to  all 
branches  of  study  and  discipline.  As  a  result,  if  a  young  man  fresh 
from  college,  perhaps,  with  no  experience  whatever  in  teaching,  failed, 
as  he  naturally  might  do,  to  secure  the  best  order,  that  fact  Avas  duly 
put  in  print  before  the  eyes  of  all  tax-payers  at  the  March  meeting. 
If  a  young'lady  equally  inexperienced,  did  not  prove  to  have  a  good 
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gift  for  imparting  knowledge,  or  was  unable  to  maintain  as  thorough 
discipline  as  is  desirable,  and  as  it  is  proper  to  require,  then  she  must 
look  forward  with  dread  and  shame  to  the  time  when  she  should  be 
put  in  the  pillory  of  an  annual  report.  The  prospect  of  being  called 
upon  to  make  such  a  report  was  alone  enough  to  keep  a  humane  man 
out  of  the  school  committee.  And  the  shifts  to  which  humane  men 
have  been  reduced,  that  they  might  say  a  thing  and  yet  not  say  it, 
that  they  might  tell  the  whole  truth  and  hint  at  all  deficiencies,  and 
still  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  worthy  people,  whose 
only  fault  was  that  Providence  did  not  call  them  to  adorn  the  voca- 
tion of  teaching,  would  be  ludicrous  if  they  were  not  so  sober. 

But  latterly  a  v/iser  interpretation  has  begun  to  prevail.  It  has 
come  to  bo  seen, — and  wonderful  it  is  that  it  was  not  seen  before, — 
that  if  a  teacher  is  good  enough  to  keep,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  tell 
all  his  or  her  smaller  errors  and  imperfections  to  a  whole  town  ;  and 
that  if  you  dismiss  teachers,  that  it  is  useless  cruelty  to  make  jDublic 
for  no  good  purpose  all  their  mistakes.  What  the  committee  are 
to  detail  are  such  facts,  hints,  suggestions  and  needs  as  shall  in  their 
opinion  pronxote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools : — by  awakening 
more  popular  enthasiasm,  by  calling  the  attention  of  parents  to  their 
own  duty,  by  defining  the  proper  work  and  ofl&ce  of  the  school  and 
teacher,  by  presenting  to  the  town  the  pressing  wants  of  the  schools. 

Your  committee  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  point,  because 
some  remarks  have  been  made  concerning  the  omission  in  the  reports 
of  the  last  year  or  two  of  personal  details.  That  omission  was  of 
set  purpose.  And  your  committee  hope  that  in  the  future  no  personal 
allusions  will  be  made,  unless  indeed  at  the  close  of  a  long  term  of 
service  it  be  thought  fitting  to  render  proper  acknowledgment  for  real 
and  distinguished  success. 

The  school-houses  of  Concord  are  all  in  a  comparative  sense  new 
buildings ;  that  is,  they  have  all  been  built  within  less  than  twenty 
years.  Without  being  in  any  sense  elegant  structures,  built  without 
regard  to  cost,  they  are  on  the  whole  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
Neat  and  unpretending  in  their  exterior,  with  good  yards  for  play- 
grounds, light  and  roomy  in  the  interior,  they  are  as  good  buildings  as 
we  could  expect  to  get.  There  is,  in  fine,  no  marked  objection  to  their 
original  plan  and  construction.  But  your  committee  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  care 
and  repair  of  school  buildings.  The  trouble  is  this  :  the  persons  who 
by  position  ought  to  know  about  the  condition  of  these  buildings,  and 
who  in  fact  do  know,  the  school  committee,  have  no  charge  whatever 
of  them.  While  the  body  which  is  overburdened  with  the  care  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  town,  its  roads,  its  bridges,  its  engines, 
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its  finances,  and  wliich  rarely  enters  our  scliools,  lias  entire  charge  of 
buildings  and  repairs.  Except  by  the  courtesy  of  the  selectmen,  the 
school  committee  cannot  have  a  square  of  glass  set,  a  clock  cleaned, 
a  blind-fast  replaced,  or  a  door-lock  repaired,  or  a  stove  set  up.  We 
do  not  speak  in  the  way  of  complaint  of  the  selectmen.  That  is  the 
farthest  from  our  purpose.  For  we  have  had  abundant  courtesy  and 
forbearance  from  all  boards  of  selectmen.  We  speak  simply  of  the 
method.  And  we  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  a  bad  one.  The 
schools  are  not  thoroughly  and  systematically  kept  in  order.  As  a 
result,  you  go  into  our  schools,  you  find  them  full  of  what  may  be 
called  minor  dilapidations  :  here  and  there  pieces  of  plastering  gone, 
a  seat  broken,  a  blackboard  crumbling  and  nearly  unfit  for  use,  a 
blind  dropping  to  pieces,  a  fence  leaning  all  ways,  possibly  a  post  or 
two  broken.  Your  committee  can  think  of  various  methods  of  car- 
ing for  the  school-houses  far  better  than  the  one  now  pursued.  The 
town  can  in  the  first  place,  while  leaving  the  business  of  repairs 
where  it  now  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  selectmen,  direct  that  every 
school-house,  so  far  as  the  minor  repairs  are  concerned,  shall  be  put 
in  complete  order  every  year  in  the  long  summer  vacation ;  and  re- 
quire the  selectmen  and  school  committee  to  establish  a  definite  order 
for  the  larger  repairs,  such  as  outside  and  inside  painting,  by  which, 
as  often  as  once  in  five  or  six  years,  every  school-house,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  shall  be  put  in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  was  built. 
Again,  our  town  can  do  as  some  others  have  done,  put  the  whole 
charge  of  the  repairs  of  school-houses  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
committee,  and  place  a  specific  sum  in  their  hands  with  which  to  do 
the  work.  Or,  yet  again,  the  town  can  appoint  a  mixed  board,  part 
■from  each  board,  and  commit  a  definite  sum  to  this  body,  with  full 
authority  to  act.  Your  committee  propose  to  bring  this  whole  ques- 
tion before  the  town,  for  they  have  a  firm  conviction  that  in  the 
matter  of  repairs  of  school  buildings  there  must  be  more  definiteness, 
more  thoroughness,  and  more  system,  else  before  we  think  of  it,  in- 
stead of  having  eleven  trim,  good-looking,  well-to-do  buildings,  we 
shall  have  eleven  old,  dilapidated  school-houses.  That  may  be  stat- 
ing it  strongly.  But  we  want  to  state  it  strongly  enough  to  lead  the 
town  to  think  a  little. 

If  your  child  is  really  ever  driven,  then  we  say  that  your  child  falls 
into  one  of  three  classes,  and  that  the  remedy  is  in  your  hands,  as  a 
parent,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  First,  then,  from  one 
reason  or  another,  from  its  own  ambition,  or  from  your  ambition  for 
it,  your  child  has  taken  his  place  in  a  class  where  members  are  two  or 
three  years  older  than  he.     And  now  that  the  studies  require  more 
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maturity  of  mind,  lie  can  pursue  them  only  by  too  great  strain  on  the 
mental  faculties.  The  remedy  is  for  you  to  take  the  child  out  of 
school  for  a  year,  or  to  pei'mit  him  to  drop  a  class  in  rank,  not  for 
children  of  thirteen  to  wait  for  one  of  ten  to  grow  up  to  them.  Or, 
second,  your  child  is  a  child  of  a  good,  fair,  average  mind.  Pie  is  not 
remarkably  quick  in  anything,  but  he  desires  or  you  desire  for  him 
that  he  should  take  what  his  Maker  never  intended  that  he  should 
take,  the  first  rank  in  scholarship.  To  do  this  he  studies  a  fabulous 
number  of  hours  out  of  school,  and  perils  health  and  life.  The  remedy 
here  is,  let  the  boy  or  girl  honestly  and  earnestly  study  the  number 
of  hours  consistent  with  preservation  of  good  health,  then  let  them 
stand  where  they  may,  at  the  head  or  well  down  in  their  class.  That 
is  the  place  given  them  to  fill,  and  filling  it,  they  will  be  ten  times  as 
likely  to  become  strong,  useful  men  and  women,  as  if  you  began  by 
wearing  out  their  brains  and  by  breaking  down  their  bodies.  Third, 
your  child  may  for  one  cause  or  another  be  in  poor  health.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune.  But  the  child  is  not  responsible  for  it,  you  are  not 
responsible  for  it,  and  the  schools  are  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune.  But  what  shall  be  done  about  it  ?  Shall  fifteen  or 
twenty  healthy  boys  and  girls  be  kept  at  half-pace  to  accommodate 
one  in  poor  health?  Would  that  be  wise?  Would  that  be  just? 
The  remedy  is  in  the  parent's  hands  alone.  Let  his  child  come  to 
school  as  an  invalid  and  learn  such  branches  as  he  can.  In  other 
words,  let  him  do  the  best  he  can  under  circumstances  that  one  would 
gladly  alter  if  they  could. 

ScJiool  Committee. — G.  Reynolds,  Chairman;  D.  G.  Lang^  Secretary. 

EVERETT. 

Heading  and  Spelling. — Reading,  in  its  most  cultivated  state,  is 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  desirable  attainments  in  scholarship.  It 
is  the  chief  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  To  speak  the  English 
language  with  accuracy,  to  spell  its  words  and  understand  their  mean- 
ing, and  to  write  it  so  as  to  express  our  thoughts  with  clearness,  are 
accomplishments  of  the  highest  value.  To  attain  to  excellence  in 
reading  requires  much  careful  practice.  It  is  more  a  practice  than  a 
study,  and  should  receive  a  large  share  of  attention  through  the  entire 
course  of  school  education.  This  valuable  art  has  been  appreciated  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  On  this  subject  Nehemiah  (ch.  8,  v.  8)  makes 
use  of  the  following  language  : — 

"  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave 
the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading." 
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Read  distinctly,  give  the  sense,  and  cause  the  hearers  to  understand 
the  reading.  Here  is  a  comprehensive  rule  for  good  reading,  which 
we  hope  will  be  observed  in  all  the  schools. 

School  Committee. — James  G.  Foster,   Chairman;  Chaeles  F.  Atwood,  Secretary; 
G.  S.  Makshali,,  J.  H.  Whitman,  H.  M.  Cureiek,  J.  F.  Wakefield. 

HOLLISTOK 

Let  parents  remember  that  they  are  under  weighty  obligations, 
which  are  not  discharged  till  every  child  enjoys  the  benefits  of  our 
school  privileges.  Children  have  a  right  to  demand  of  their  parents 
an  intellectual  culture,  equal  to  the  demands  of  either  a  business  or 
professional  life.  The  expense  of  sending  your  children  to  the  Com- 
mon or  even  High  School,  is  so  trifling,  that  no  one  can  plead  poverty. 
You  must  board  and  clothe  them,  whatever  they  do,  and  the  town 
will  tax  you  the  same,  whether  you  send  them  to  school  more  than  the 
law  requires  or  not. 

Kemember  it  is  a  great  wrong  to  a  child,  without  good  reasons,  to 
deprive  him  of  regular  attendance.  Many  parents  allow  them  to 
remain  out  of  school  to  j^lay,  run  of  errands  or  perform  manual  labor. 
We  would  encourage  you  in  teaching  the  i3rinciples  of  diligence,  thrift 
and  self-reliance  to  your  children,  but  we  do  think  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing them  from  school  to  labor,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  a 
serious  fault.  You  had  better  apply  yourselves  the  more  zealously, 
economize  the  more  closely,  and  struggle  with  poverty  if  necessary, 
rather  than  deprive  your  offspring  of  a  respectable  education. 

Take  good  care  of  the  health  of  the  scholars.  During  school  hours, 
the  parents  place  in  your  hands  the  physical  well-being  of  their 
children.  An  injury  or  exposure  may  be  received  which  will  cause 
inconvenience  and  suffering  through  life.  Careful  scientific  investiga- 
tion by  medical  men  in  different  countries  clearly  shows  that  the 
foundation  of  many  diseases  is  laid  in  the  school-room.  We  fully 
agree  with  Dr.  R.  Vinchow  of  Berlin,  Pi'ussia,  that  "this  subject,  one 
of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  future  of  our  nation,  deserves  much 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it."  He  proceeds 
to  say :  "  Too  exclusive  care  has  perhaps  in  many  cases  been  bestowed 
on  the  mental  development  of  the  young,  frequently  overburdening 
the  youthful  mind,  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  '  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body'  being  forgotten."  It  is  true,  that  many  diseases  con- 
tracted in  the  school-room  may  be  outgrown  or  cured,  but  wisdom 
suggests  that  a  little  caution  is  the  best  cure.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  an  eminent  physician,  that  "  The  prevention  of  diseases 
is  of  greater  consequence  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  than  the 
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curing  of  them."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  some  of  the  chief 
dangers,  as  they  are  given  by  an  author  already  quoted:  1.  "The 
vitiated  air,  by  reason  of  so  many  children  being  in  one  room.  2. 
Frequent  colds  produced  by  the  change  from  the  hot  school-room  to 
the  cold  air.  3.  Dust  in  the  school-room.  4.  Impaired  respiratory 
movements  produced  by  continued  sitting."  These  brief  statements 
show  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  scholars  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health.  There  will  doubtless  be  exposures  beyond 
your  control,  but  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  will  secure  a  good 
conscience. 

School  Committee.— E.  F.  Whiting,  D.  W.  Freeman,  W.  J.  Hambleton. 

HOPKINTON. 

Absence. — Judging  from  the  actions  of  many  parents,  it  would 
appear  that  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend  what  is  necessary  for  a 
scholar  that  he  may  succeed  in  his  various  studies ;  but  think  that  the 
absence  of  their  children  from  the  school-room  one  or  two  days,  or 
parts  of  days  in  each  week,  cannot  interfere  with  their  studies,  as  they 
can  make  it  up — being  smart,  as  their  fond  parents  think — the  next 
day.  If  they  would  apply  the  same  practice  to  their  own  business 
the  result  would  teach  them  that  time  was  a  necessary  element  in  the 
success  of  the  business  relations  of  life.  Suppose  the  mechanic  should 
be  absent  from  his  labor  one  or  two  days,  or  parts  of  days,  in  each 
week,  would  not  pay-day  convince  him  that  absence  from  labor  was 
a  serious  evil  ?  And  what  time  is  to  the  mechanic  and  business  man, 
so  it  is  to  the  scholar.  The  absence  of  a  pupil  from  a  single  recitation 
is  not  only  an  injury  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  class  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Therefore,  the  parent  that  takes  his  child  from  school,  just 
to  carry  father's  dinner,  not  only  injures  his  own  child,  but  robs 
others  of  that  which  he  can  never  repay. 

There  is  a  law  in  Saxony  and  Prussia  making  the  absence  of  a 
scholar,  of  proper  school-age,  for  ten  continuous  days,  prima  facie 
evidence  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  subjects 
them  to  a  fine,  only  to  be  remitted  on  satisfactory  explanation,  under 
oath. 

A  law  like  that,  perhaps,  would  be  severe  for  a  country  like  ours, 
but  it  would,  in  many  instances,  be  productive  of  good  results  in  pre- 
venting avaricious  parents  from  filling  their  pockets  by  robbing  their 
children  and  letting  them  grow  up  in  ignorance, — the  chief  source  of 
crime,  poverty  and  degradation. 

Drawing.— At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
an  Act  was  passed,  which  makes  drawing  a  required  study  in  all  our 
21 
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Public  Schools.  The  committee  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  intro- 
duce drawing  in  our  schools  the  past  year,  as  the  first  term  had  com- 
menced before  the  law  was  passed ;  but  we  think  measures  should  be 
taken  for  its  introduction  as  soon  as  possible. 

Drawing  is  not  only  an  accomplishment,  but  useful  in  every  branch 
of  civil  society.  It  is  the  foundation  of  painting,  and  is  of  great 
utility  to  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  the  engraver,,  and  the  civil  engi- 
neer. There  is  no  branch  of  the  mechanical  art,  which  is  not  indebted 
to  the  art  of  drawing,  from  the  builder  of  a  locomotive  engine  to  the 
designer  of  a  lady's  hat. 

To  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  fine  building,  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  or  any  curious  production  of  nature  or  of  art,  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  entertaining. 

The  same  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  same  physical  powers  of 
the  body  are  called  into  action  in  learning  to  draw  as  in  learning  to 
write ;  and  no  one  is  born  a  draughtsman  more  than  he  is  a  penman. 

For  the  Committee. — C.  Meserve. 

HUDSON". 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  instances,  parents  have 
not  only  been  neglectful  in  respect  to  irregular  attendance,  but  have 
lent  it  their  sanction  and  countenance,  by  rendering  excuses  to  the 
teacher  for  the  absence  and  tardiness  of  their  children,  when  in  fact 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  punctually  in 
their  places.  If  perchance  the  skating  was  good,  or  there  were  a  few 
handbills  to  be  distributed,  for  which  a  few  pennies  might  be  gleaned  to 
buy  toys  or  confectionery,  or  a  circus  or  puppet  show  comes  into  town, 
it  seems  to  some  parents  to  be  a  sufiicient  reason  why  a  leave  of  absence 
should  be  granted.  Let  those  parents  remember  that  habits  of  negli- 
gence and  irregularity  soon  become  permanently  fixed.  Let  them 
remember  that  absence  from  or  irregularity  of  attendance  at  a  place 
of  business  would  not  be  tolerated  by  good  business  men ;  that  an 
employe  of  any  kind  would  soon  be  discharged  for  such  a  fault.  We 
think  that  it  would  be  at  least  as  great  an  error  to  neglect  a  regular 
attendance  at  school. 

School  Committee.— 3.  L.  Hakkiman,  Wm.  S.  Heywood,  Geo.  S.  Rawson. 

LEXINGTON. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  enter  the  High  School  is  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently large,  considering  the  population  of  the  place ;  but  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  so  many  are  willing  to  leave  at  any  stage  in  the 
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coiirse,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  their  only  remaining  opportunity 
of  study,  and  at  the  same  time  breaking  up  their  class,  which  in  some 
instances  is  reduced  from  fifteen  or  more  to  two  or  three.  Any  school 
must  sufier  from  such  a  disintegrating  process  as  this.  The  hearty 
interest  which  the  members  of  a  class  naturally  feel  in  one  another  is 
thus  destroyed,  the  studies  become  less  attractive,  and  the  esprit  du 
corps  is  broken. 

The  evil  is  not  peculiar  to  this  town.  All  New  England  and 
America  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  Much  of  the  superficial  knowl- 
edge with  which,  as  a  people,  we  are  justly  charged,  is  owing  to  that 
restless  impatience  of  school  life,  and  that  unwillingness  to  keep  the 
mind  upon  any  subject  long  enough  to  master  it,  which  characterize 
even  the  best  of  our  literary  institutions. 

The  haste  to  find  manual  employment  or  an  eligible  mercantile 
situation  has  led  many  a  young  man  to  regret,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  had  not  properly  qualified  himself,  by  mental  discipline  and 
thorough  knowledge,  for  the  position  to  which  he  aspired.  Let  the 
remedy  be  applied  where  it  belongs ;  and  let  our  promising  and  ambi- 
tious youth  strive,  even  with  personal  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  to  furnish 
themselves  with  that  broad  and  liberal  culture  which  the  age  increas- 
ingly demands. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  attitude  and  bearing  of  the 
pupil  in  school.  We  often  see  children  sitting  lazily  at  their  desks, 
as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  limbs,  and  when  called 
to  recite,  standing  in  an  awkward,  listless,  inattentive  manner.  All 
this  can  be  remedied  by  proper  attention  and  drill.  Even  the  most 
unpromising  cases^  will  soon  yield  to  careful  training,  and  when  a  new 
and  better  standard  of  manners  has  been  fairly  established,  the  schol- 
ars will  take  pride  in  conforming  to  it.  And  something  more  than  a 
good  appearance  will  be  gained  by  this ;  an  improved  state  of  health 
will  also  be  seen. 

It  is  no  small  matter  to  secure  a  good  physical  development,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  foundation  for  many  a  disease  is  laid  at 
school  through  the  neglect  of  proper  rules  of  health.  Children  should 
be  taught  that  an  erect  position,  whether  in  sitting,  standing  or  walk- 
ing, is  necessary  to  a  free  and  vigorous  expansion  of  the  lungs,  and 
teachers  should  always  attend  scrupulously  to  the  matter  of  ventilation. 
Much  of  the  dulness  of  school  children  is  owing  to  the  impure  air 
which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  beneath 
the  attention  of  any  teacher  to  give  his  pupils  (whether  they  have 
any  school-book  on  the  subject  or  not)  sound  advice  concerning  such 
common-place  matters  as  dress,  diet,  sleep,  cleanliness,  &c. 
School  Committee. — Edward  G.  Poktee,  Chaeles  Tidd,  Jonas  Gammell. 
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LINCOLN. 

The  advantages  of  a  thorough  drill  in  our  schools  do  not  consist 
entirely  in  the  acquaintance  made  with  branches  of  study,  the  want 
of  which  knowledge  is  manifest  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life, 
nor  in  the  discipline  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  but  in  stimulating  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  love  of  reading,  and  thus  forming  tastes 
and  habits  of  mind  which  greatly  shape  the  future  career  of  the  pupil. 
The  activity  and  discipline  given  to  the  mental  powers  will  only  find 
satisfaction  in  continuing,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  habits  of  acqui- 
sition already  made.  The  intervals  of  leisure,  so  often  wasted  in 
frivolity  or  vicious  amusements,  will  be  devoted  to  books. 

The  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  ofir  scholars  will  have  no 
other  school  advantages  than  those  our  own  schools  afford,  is  a  con- 
sideration which  should  stimulate  the  citizens  to  make  these  advan- 
tages as  great  as  possible.  The  committee  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  town  has  cheerfully  responded  to  the  calls  for  increased 
appropriations. 

School  Committee. — Henry  J.  Richardson,  William  Foster,  Samuel  H.  Pierce, 
James  Farrae,  William  Mackintosh,  Samuel  Hartwell. 

LITTLETON. 

We  are  glad  to  report  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  most  of  the  branches,  and  in  none  of  them  is  improve- 
ment more  desirable  than  in  reading ;  a  branch  which  is  not  only  the 
chief  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but,  in  its  most  cultivated  state, 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  desirable  attainments  in  scholarship. 

In  teaching  geography,  too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  text-books. 
It  is  a  matter  of  mere  memory  with  many  pupils,  and  may  we  not 
say,  with  some  teachers  ?  How  much  it  disciplines  the  mind  to  com- 
mit lesson  after  lesson  for  the  purpose  of  simply  reciting  the  same  to 
the  teacher,  is  a  question  about  which  there  ought  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion.  We  know  the  practice  is  disgusting  to  many  pupils,  while 
ii  teaches  them  very  little  that  is  of  any  practical  value.  In  this 
branch,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
map-drawing.  In  some  of  our  schools  the  maps,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  very  excellent,  doing  the  pupils  great  credit  for  accuracy 
and  good  taste  in  execution.  They  never  fail  to  be  interested  in  these 
exercises,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  far  more  exact  and  per- 
manent than  that  obtained  by  any  other  method. 
Chairman.— Hetshy  T.  Taylor.     Sec'y. — Peter  C.  Edwards. 
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LOWELL. 

The  subject  of  school  architecture  has  of  late  years  received  much 
attention,  and  has  to  some  extent  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  rivalry 
among  the  cities  of  this  part  of  the  country.  In  many  places  a  few 
exceptionally  fine  buildings  have  been  erected,  the  great  and  unneces- 
sary cost  of  which  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  leaving  many  of  the 
older  schools  to  toil  along  in  very  unfit  school-houses.  Something 
like  an  equality  of  accommodations  should  be  aimed  at.  Every  school 
should  be  provided  with  dry  and  spacious  yards,  surrounding  a  neat, 
tasteful  edifice,  which  should  have  in  all  its  rooms  wide  areas  and 
passage-ways,  a  liberal  amount  of  light  and  sunshine,  and  should  be 
evenly  warmed  and  ventilated.  These  are  essential  requirements. 
Without  them  all  to  the  full  extent,  no  school-house,  however  costly, 
is  a  good  one,  and  with  them  no  house  can  be  essentially  bad. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  a  school- 
house  in  a  style  of  building  so  cheap  that  all  the  schools  can  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  similar  manner.  The  city  of  Worcester  is  attempting 
to  solve  it  by  providing  each  of  her  districts  with  a  school-house, 
embracing  the  modern  improvements  and  accommodating  from  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  pupils,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$30,000  each,  excluding  land.  If  such  a  house  can  be  built  without 
sacrificing  anything  of  educational  importance,  and  130,000  be  saved 
on  the  cost  of  another  house  of  no  greater  capacity  and  no  better  as 
to  light,  air,  warmth  or  space,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  true  policy  to 
select  the  cheaper  style,  though  depriving  the  city  of  an  ornament 
and  a  building  for  exhibition  to  strangers.  The  130,000  so  saved,  it 
invested,  will  earn  interest  enough  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  master  for 
the  school  forever,  an  endowment  much  to  be  preferred  to  architec- 
tural display,  however  excellent. 

One  highly  important  point  in  a  teacher  is  an  intention  to  teach  for 
a  long  term  of  years.  Frequent  changes,  inexperience  succeeding 
inexperience,  have  produced  much  mischief  in  our  schools,  and  a  Pri- 
mary teacher's  certificate  has  been  too  often  regarded  merely  as  a 
short  and  convenient  bridge,  connecting  the  High  School  diploma 
with  the  marriage  certificate.  We  by  no  means  expect  teachers  on 
entering  our  service  to  dismiss  all  expectations  of  an  eventual  domes- 
tic settlement,  but  we  do  desire  that  those  who  put  their  hand  to  our 
educational  plough  should  not  look  back  until  they  have  performed  a 
fair  share  of  labor.  To  secure  this  degree  of  permanency,  reasonable 
salai'ies  must  be  paid.  Our  teachers,  to  be  what  they  ought,  must 
feel  that  by  faithful,  steady  service  they  are  making  a  reasonable  pro 
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vision  for  after  life.  Then  will  more  thorough  preparation  be  made 
for  the  work,  and  the  calling  come  to  rank  as  a  profession.  If  young 
women  spend  two  years  in  a  State  Normal  School,  fitting  themselves 
for  teaching,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  higher  remuneration  than 
can  those  who  have  never  given  a  single  day  to  such  preparation,  and 
it  is  economy  to  give  it  to  them.  Poorly  paid  or  even  well  paid 
apprentices  are  not  often  profitable  help,  while  faithful  and  accom- 
plished journeymen  are  always  cheap  at  high  pay.  Teaching  is  most 
decidedly  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  finds  training  and 
experience  as  valuable  in  its  laborers,  as  does  any  other  calling  under 
the  sun. 

During  the  last  year,  the  legislature  has  passed  a  law  requiring 
drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  and 
ordering  all  towns  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to  make 
annual  provision  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  draw- 
ing to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  day  or  evening  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee.  In  obedience  to  this 
salutary  law  we  have  caused  drawing  to  be  introduced  as  a  regular 
branch  in  all  our  schools,  and  have  put  it  under  the  temporary  charge 
of  the  teacher  of  writing.  The  schools  for  adults  have  not  yet  been 
organized,  but  jDrobably  will  be  as  soon  as  a  system  of  adult  instruc- 
tion shall  be  agreed  upon  for  the  principal  cities  of  the  State.  We 
think  a  special  teacher  of  drawing,  to  educate  the  other  teachei's  and 
superintend  their  work,  should  be  employed  for  the  next  six  months 
at  least. 

The  importance  of  drawing,  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction,  has 
been  recognized  in  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  for  a  long 
time,  which  fact  has  given  them  great  advantage  in  the  manual  arts. 
Sixty  years  ago,  the  great  Napoleon  caused  drawing  to  be  made  a 
prominent  study  in  the  schools  of  France ;  the  success  of  the  artisans 
of  that  country  in  decorative  and  ornamental  productions  is  one  of 
the  results,  bringing  immense  wealth  to  its  shores  from  other  lands, 
our  own  paying  no  small  part. 

In  Germany,  the  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  universal  for  gener- 
ations. A  teacher  who  could  not  draw  and  teach  drawing,  would  no 
sooner  be  employed  in  one  of  her  schools  than  one  who  had  not 
learned  to  read  and  write.  This  training  shows  itself  in  the  superior 
skill  and  accuracy  of  the  German  soldier,  and  it  adds  vastly  to  the 
value  of  the  German  mechanics,  enabling  them,  in  some  parts  of  our 
country,  to  get  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day  more  than  workmen 
of  equal  merit  in  other  respects. 

At  the  World's  Exhibition,  in  London,  in  1851,  with  respect  to 
manufactures  requiring  artistic  skill,  England  stood  lowest  but  one 
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among  the  countries  represented,  and  the  United  States  stood  lowest 
of  all.  The  educators  of  England,  aided  by  the  manufacturers,  imme- 
diately caused  drawing  and  artistic  schools  to  be  established  in  all  the 
large  towns  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  training  of  her  workmen  and 
workwomen.  The  result  was  hat  at  the  Pai-is  Exhibition,  sixteen 
years  later,  England  advanced  from  next  to  the  foot  to  the  first  place 
on  the  list.  Is  mortification  any  adequate  name  for  the  feeling  with 
which  we  learn  that  the  United  States  continued  to  stand  compla- 
cently at  the  foot  ? 

Various  attempts  to  introduce  drawing  as  a  regular  school  exercise 
in  this  country,  have  failed.  Rembrandt  Peale  had  two  great  ends  in 
life,  one, — to  paint  a  Washington  that  should  go  down  to  posterity, 
and  the  other,  to  device  such  a  course  of  lessons  in  the  art  of  drawing 
that  young  boys  and  girls  should  learn  it  as  universally  as  they  learn 
reading  and  writing.  He  accomplished  the  first,  and  to  the  second 
devoted  the  labor  of  many  years,  which  he  embodied  n  the  form  of 
a  little  manual  for  school  use.  Several  educational  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia  exerted  themselves,  for  a  long  time,  to  procure  the  adop- 
tion of  this  manual  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course  of  that  city, 
but  in  time  were  obliged  to  yield  to  prejudice  and  abandon  the  field. 

Last  year,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  then  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  said  in  his  report : — "  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  the  only  civilized  government  of  the  world  that  has  done 
practically  nothing  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  either  in  its  element- 
ary or  higher  forms.  The  State  and  municipal  governments  have 
done,  if  possible,  less." 

A  change  has  commenced,  the  educators  of  the  country  having 
aroused  in  all  directions.  Cincinnati  employs  six  public  drawing 
teachers,  at  an  expense  of  |5,700.  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn  and  Chicago  have  made  this  branch  a  part  of  their 
school  instruction  in  all  grades,  and  now  our  old  Commonwealth  has 
introduced  it  by  law  into  all  her  five  thousand  Public  Schools. 

We  may  expect  results  at  least  equal  to  those  reached  in  England, 
and  may  have  a  reasonable  hope  that  sixteen  years  hence  we  shall 
have  disappeared  from  our  accustomed  ])lace  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 
We  speak  of  drawing  only  as  applied  to  training  the  hand  and  eye 
for  industrial  purposes,  for  that  is,  we  think,  its  valuable  feature  as  a 
branch  of  public  education. 

Drawing  is  the  written  language  of  the  eye,  even  as  words  are  the 
written  language  of  the  brain.  It  is  especially  the  language  of 
mechanic  art.  Constant  difficulty  is  experienced  for  want  of  work- 
men who  can  even  read  this  language — ^that  is,  who  can  work  from  a 
drawing  or  plan  without  constant  explanations,  which  machinists  say 
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is  the  cause  of  no  small  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  to  both  employers 
and  employed,  and  consequently  to  the  community  at  large.  It  is 
therefore  from  this  point  of  view  that  public  educators  are  at  present 
called  to  regard  the  subject,  leaving  higher  walks  of  art  to  be  con- 
sidered in  future  years. 

The  Drawing  Schools  for  adults  can  best,  we  think,  be  combined 
with  our  free  Evening  Schools.  Of  this  latter  class  we  have  now  two 
in  operation,  conducted  by  thirty-three  teachers  and  attended  by 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pupils.  These  schools  could  be  made 
larger  to  great  advantage.  They  are  attended  by  a  very  interesting 
class  of  pupils,  and  are  doing  an  admirable  work.  The  eagerness 
with  which  instruction  is  sought  by  nearly  every  attendant,  the  read- 
iness with  which  ideas  are  grasped,  and  the  perseverance  and  faith- 
fulness shown  by  full-grown  men  and  women  in  search  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  which  they  were  deprived  in  childhood,  give  the  beholder  a 
new  idea  of  the  value  of  these  schools.  The  young  people  here 
assembled  can  in  no  other  manner  be  subjected  to  such  salutary 
influences,  as  to  manners  and  morals,  during  their  spare  evenings, 
while  even  the  rudiments  of  education  are  accessible  to  most  of  them 
in  no  other  practicable  way.  They  throng  our  schools,  and  by  the 
correctness  of  their  deportment  and  their  anxiety  to  receive  at  least 
a  little  information,  show  their  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Shall  we  hesitate  to  provide  for  every  one  who  will  come — to  multiply 
and  expand  our  Evening  Schools  until  all  who  knock  are  admitted  ? 
Shall  the  cry  for  light  of  one  of  these  souls  be  unheeded,  or  the  prayer 
for  the  bread  of  knowledge  be  answered  with  a  stone  ?  God  forbid ! 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Report. — John  A.  Goodwin. 

Truancy  and  Absence. — The  attendance  in  the  schools  during  the 
year  has  not  been  quite  as  good  as  last,  owing  probably  to  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  summer  term.  The  duties,  however,  of  our  excellent 
truant  commissioner,  Jesse  Huse,  Esq.,  have  been  as  faithfully  and  as 
promptly  discharged  as  ever.  From  his  report,  I  extract  the  following 
statistics : — 

Number  of  orders  from  superintendent's  office, 160 

"        received  from  teachers  and  parents, 316 

Total, 476 

Of  the  above  there  were  truants, 155 

«  "         «        "     absentees, 283 

Children  who  had  never  been  members  of  any  city  school,  or  new  scholars,         38 
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Many  of  the  new  scholars  were  French  who  would  not  have  gone 
in  voluntarily,  but  who,  when  placed  in  school,  soon  made  commenda- 
ble progress  both  in  speaking  the  English  language  and  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  an  education. 

Number  arrested  during  the  term, 35 

Carried  before  the  court, 26 

Sentenced  to  the  Reform  School,      .         .         r 17 

Bailed  and  returned  to  school, 9 

Put  on  probation  without  going  before  the  court,       .....  9 

Cases  of  misdemeanors  investigated  on  complaint  of  teachers,  ...  26 

Returned  to  school  the  second  time, 102 

"         "       "       «     third  time, 54 

Mr.  Huse  closes  his  report  "as  follows :  "  I  have  found  but  few  cases 
of  long-continued  truancy,  many  of  those  reported  to  me  as  truants 
returning  to  school  on  learning  that  notice  had  been  sent  to  me  of 
their  delinquency.  I  still  consider  unnecessary  absence  the  great  evil 
in  our  schools,  and  the  hardest  to  remedy.  When  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  on  account  of  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  excusable. 
But  where  parents  allow  their  children  to  stay  at  home  for  trivial 
causes,  and  cannot  be  made  to  see  the  difference  between  constant 
attendance  and  frequent  absence,  it  becomes  an  evil  not  easily  rem- 
edied. If  all  the  absences  reported  by  teachers  could  be  traced  to 
the  real  delinquents,  it  would  be  found  to  be  confined  to  a  few,  and 
thus  two  or  three  in  each  room  spoil  the  average  of  the  whole  school." 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — Chakles  Mokbill. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

The  High  School  should  be  an  institution  meeting  the  high  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  .community.  These  wants  are  determined  by 
the  natural  ability  and  prospective  occupation  of  the  pupils.  It  will 
be  of  no  service  to  enter  here  upon  the  discussion  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  study  of  the  classics  or 
the  sciences  as  a  mental  discipline.  Both  have  great  claims  upon  the 
attention.  That  we  should  have  a  classical  course,  where  our  young 
men  can  fit  for  college,  and  our  young  ladies  for  the  higher  seminaries 
of  learning,  few  will  deny.  The  real  question  is,  whether  all,  without 
regard  to  abilities  or  prospects  in  life,  should  be  obliged  to  give  a  part 
of  their  time  (which  is  in  many  cases  very  short)  to  the  study  of  a 
dead  language  (which  they  cannot  pursue  far  enough  to  be  either  a 
source  of  enjoyment  or  culture),  or  be  left  to  give  their  undivided 
22 
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time  and  energy  to  those  studies  which  tend  directly  to  fit  them  for 
active  work  in  life. 

The  High  School  should  meet  the  wants  alike  of  those  who  look 
forward  to  a  long  course  of  training  and  culture,  and  those  who  have 
but  a  short  time  to  give  to  the  furnishing  of  their  minds.  While  it 
points  in  one  direction  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  study,  it  should 
also  point  in  another  to  the  occupations  of  business  life.  While  it 
leads  to  the  college,  it  should  also  lead  to  the  technical  school.  It 
should  be  the  friend  of  all, — the  helper  not  only  of  him  who  seeks 
the  wide  fields  of  culture,  but  of  him  who  is  fitting  himself  for  the 
wide  fields  of  business.  We  should  have  a  classical  and  an  English 
course  ;  and  a  choice  should  be  carefully  made  by  the  parents  or  pu- 
pils between  the  two.  We  should  have  a  course  which  should  be  at 
once  rigid,  and  up  to  the  standard  of  a  first-class  High  School,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  which  will  bend,  not  to  caprice,  but  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  community. 

Truancy  is  another  and  still  harder  question  which  we  have  to 
meet,  and  from  its  prevalence  demands  the  attention  and  the  active 
exertions  and  cooperation  of  all  our  people.  A'  casual  observer  as 
he  walks  our  streets  will  find  evidences  everywhere,  that  either  the 
schools  are  not  in  session,  or  that  large  numbers  of  children  are  out 
of  school.  The  laws  on  this  subject  are  like  laws  on  every  subject, — 
useless,  unless  supported  by  an  active  public  sentiment. 

There  is  still  another  cause  which  operates  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools ;  but  it  has,  at  least,  a  plausible  excuse.  Yet 
here,  too,  the  interest  of  society  and  the  good  of  the  individual  must 
be  vindicated.  Many  children  are  every  month  discharged  from  the 
schools  to  go  into  the  shops.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  dwarfed  minds  and 
bodies  which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  apparent  necessity  that 
our  children  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  of  their  strength  to  the 
support  of  the  family.  The  rights  of  the  intellectual  nature  should, 
however,  be  carefully  guarded.  It  is  very  difficult,  at  present,  to 
ascertain  whether  these  children  have  been  at  school  during  the  three 
months  which  the  law  requires.  We  should,  on  this  point,  have  some 
stringent  regulations.  A  discharge-ticket,  signed  by  the  teacher  and 
chairman  of  the  school  committee,  should  be  required  by  every  man- 
ufacturer before  a  child  could  get  employment  or  draw  pay.  There 
would  be  no  trouble  about  the  enforcement  of  such  a  regulation  ;  for 
the  manufacturers  would  without  doubt,  one  and  all,  be  glad  to  take 
the  subject  vigorously  in  hand. 

The  number  of  children  employed  in  our  shops  warrants  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  feature  into  our  school  system, — a  factory  or  half- 
time  school.     In  several  manufacturing  towns  this  has  been  done,  and 
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witli  good  results.  Some  account  of  these  schools  may  be  found  in 
Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver's  Reports,  Senate  Doc.  No.  44,  1869,  and  Senate 
Doc.  No.  120,  1870. 

The  method  and  working  of  the  school  may  be  easily  inferred  from 
the  following  extract,  which  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hubbard,  superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  city  of  Springfield, 
for  the  year  1869 : — 

"The  'half-time'  school  at  Indian  Orchard  was  opened  a  year  ago 
for  the  benefit  of  those  children  who  worked  in  the  mills,  and  who 
must  work  for  their  own  support.  How,  then,  could  they  obtain  the 
education  necessary  for  themselves,  and  required  by  law  ?  To  meet 
this  demand  for  education  and  for  a  support,  the  Indian  Orchard  Mills 
Company  send  about  thirty  children  from  their  mills  into  school  three 
hours  a  day.  *  *  *  These  children  have  made  good  progress  ; 
have,  I  think,  learned  more  than  half  as  much  as  they  would  in  an 
ordinary  school :  and  therefore  I  think  the  six  months  in  a  half-time 
school  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  three  months  formerly  required 
in  an  all-day  school.  I  had  hoped  that,  before  this,  we  should  be 
able  to  have  the  half-time  school  continue  all  day ;  that  is,  to  have  one 
set  of  children  out  of  the  mills  in  the  forenoon,  another  in  the  after- 
noon :  and  I  still  think  we  shall  attain  to  it." 

To  this  we  add  the  opinion  and  experience  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Goodwin, 
agent  of  the  mills,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson : — 

"  The  scholars  leave  work  at  twelve  o'clock ;  school  commencing  at 
one  o'clock,  and  closing  at  four,  with  fifteen  minutes'  recess  each  ses- 
sion. *  *  *  The  parents  of  the  children  attending  school  are 
much  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  I  have  not  had  a  case  of  truancy 
reported  to  me :  this  shows  that  the  children  like  and  appreciate  the 
system.  *  *  *  I  cannot  as  yet  compare  the  earnings  on  job-work ; 
but  I  find  that,  where  the  children  were  before  losing  from  one  to 
four  days  per  month,  they  are  now  working  full  time  during  the  hours 
assigned  to  labor,  the  school-hours  being  a  real  rest  to  them.  I  am 
watching  the  working  of  this  school  with  interest ;  and,  while  I  do 
not  wish  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  hastily,  I  fully  believe  that  the  half- 
time  system  is  practicable  ;  and,  wherever  adopted,  the  manufacturer 
as  well  as  operator  will  derive  a  benefit  from  it." 

School  Committee. — W.  D.  Burdett,  S.  N.  Aldrich,  Calvin  Stebbins. 

MELROSE. 

School  Superintendent. — The  most  imperfect  part  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  is  the  supervision.  The  experience  of  every  com- 
mittee is  that  schools  need  such  oversight  and  guidance  as  can  seldom 
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be  given.  Proper  classification  of  pupils,  suitable  progress,  unity  of 
plan  and  practical  results,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  some  superintending  authority.  Without  such  superintend- 
ence, even  good  teachers  become  listless  and  indifferent,  if  not  cul- 
pably negligent. 

But  such  supervision  requires  a  man  properly  qualified  and  suitably 
paid.  How  can  towns  like  Melrose,  heavily  taxed  already,  afford 
such  a  luxury  ?  The  solution  of  the  problem  will  come  when  parents 
realize  that  three  hours  in  the  school-room  is  sufficient  for  any  child, 
and  that  teachers  could,  therefore,  instruct,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  twice  the  present  number  of  pupils.  Two  thousand  dollars 
could  be  saved  annually,  if  so  many  were  not  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
their  children,  regarding  schools  as  a  public  nursery.  Even  if  the 
customary  hours  were  maintained,  twice  the  present  number  of  pu- 
pils, during  one-half  of  the  day,  could  be  taught  music,  singing  and 
drawing,  or  listen  to  instructive  lectures,  saving,  at  least,  one  teacher's 
salary  in  four.  Our  annual  appropriation  is  sufficient,  with  some  radi- 
cal changes  in  our  system,  to  have  our  schools  resemble  a  well-organ- 
ized factory,  every  workman  in  his  place,  and  the  fullest  amount  of 
work  being  done. 

School  Committee. — Chas.  H.  Isbuegh,  W.  H.  Allen,  F.  P.  Woodbury. 

NATICK. 

The  second  term  commenced  the  first  week  in  September,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  week  before  Christmas.  During  this  term  occurred 
the  Teachers'  Institute,  which  was  held  this  year  in  this  place,  at  the 
request  of  your  committee.  We  hoped  by  this  means  to  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  schools,  and  to  create  a  new  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education,  as  well  as  to  awaken  a  new  zeal  in  the  minds  of  the 
teachers.  We  therefore  suspended  the  schools  during  the  week  of 
the  Institute,  and  required  the  teachers  to  attend  its  sessions,  which 
they  very  gladly  did,  with  manifest  advantage  to  themselves  and  to 
their  schools.  The  good  people  of  this  town,  with  that  hospitality 
which  they  are  always  wont  to  extend  on  such  occasions,  gladly 
opened  their  doors  and  freely  entertained  the  large  number  who 
attended,  and  we  believe  a  new  impulse  in  the  right  direction  was 
given  to  our  schools.  Our  teachers,  as  well  as  the  committee,  were' 
encouraged  to  go  forward  with  new  energy  in  the  work  of  perfecting 
the  system  of  public  instruction  in  this  town,  by  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  our  citizens  on  this  occasion.  The  instruction  in  the  methods 
and  means  of  teaching,  given  by  the  able  and  accomplished  gentlemen 
who  had  charge  of  this  Institute,  and  the  public  lectures  and  readings 
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given  in  connection  with  it,  were  all  duly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
this  town,  and  have  undoubtedly  influenced  public  sentiment  in  rela- 
tion to  matters  of  education  in  very  many  ways  for  good.  We  cannot 
commend  too  strongly  the  practice  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
of  holding  Institutes  like  this  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State. 

The  committee  have  called  the  teachers  in  this  town  together  sev- 
eral times  during  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  considering  special 
topics  connected  with  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  schools.  It 
has  been  our  practice  to  select  a  particular  topic -for  consideration  at 
the  meeting,  and  upon  which  some  one  was  appointed  to  write  an 
essay.  After  the  essay  had  been  read,  the  topic  was  opened  for  gen- 
eral discussion  and  suggestions  by  all  the  teachers,  and  usually  a 
statement  of  the  methods  of  instruction  of  each  teacher  was  made  in 
the  hearing  of  all.  These  meetings,  thus  conducted,  have  we  believe 
been  interesting  and  profitable,  and  have  given  to  many  of  the  teach- 
ers valuable  hints  and  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in 
their  respective  schools. 

There  are  no  schools  where  greater  skill,  tact  and  patience  are 
required,  than  in  the  Primary  classes,  and  we  believe  a  good  Pri- 
mary teacher  is  deserving  of  as  much  if  not  greater  consideration 
and  pay  as  the  instructors  of  the  more  advanced  classes.  In  order 
to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  in  our  schools,  we  have  felt  that 
we  must  begin  our  reforms  in  the  Primary  dej)artments.  If  we 
can  only  secure  good  Primary  instruction,  its  influence  will  almost  at 
once  pervade  all  the  more  advanced  classes.  We  think  we  have 
accomplished  something  in  this  direction  during  the  present  year,  and 
we  hope  that  more  will  be  efiected  in  the  year  upon  which  the  schools 
now  enter. 

We  have  given  special  attention  to  reading  and  spelling,  matters  of 
utmost  importance,  and  yet  too  often  neglected.  Parents,  in  their 
great  anxiety  to  gratify  their  children's  natural  ambition  to  get  ahead, 
very  often  encourage  them  to  push  forward  into  Readers  which  they 
cannot  possibly  understand,  as  well  as  into  studies  like  grammar  and 
geography,  which  are  not  only  altogether  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion, but  also  to  be  studied  in  text-books  which  these  ambitious 
pupils  cannot  even  read.  We  have  found  classes  who  could  not  read 
the  text  of  the  lesson  in  geography  which  they  were  required  to  learn. 
We  wish  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to  warn  parents  and  teachers 
against  the  "manifest  evil  consequences  of  hurrying  children  forward 
into  text-books  which  they  cannot  read.  There  are  serious  evils  of 
this  kind  existing  in  almost  all  our  schools,  which  can  only  be  cured 
by  slow  processes,  and  with  the  consequent  loss  of  much  valuable 
time  to  the  scholars.     The  principal  work  of  all  our  Primary  and 
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Intermediate  Schools  should  consist  of  learning  to  read  and  to  spell, 
and  this  should  never  be  forgotten  by  either  teachers,  parents  or  com- 
mittees. A  programme  of  studies  should  be  established  for  schools, 
requiring  proper  attention  to  each  branch  in  its  natural  place.  Gram- 
mar, for  instance,  should  never  be  studied  until  both  body  and  mind 
are  well  matured,  because,  being  the  philosophy  of  language,  it  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  in  whom  the  faculty  of  philosophic 
reasoning  has  been  cultivated  and  developed.  It  seems  to  us  that 
grammar  should  come  last  in  the  course  of  studies  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

Geography,  as  it  has  been  commonly  taught  in  the  schools,  has,  in 
our  opinion,  been  to  a  great  extent  a  failure.  The  examination  of 
teachers  discloses  the  fact,  that  even  the  best  scholars,  such  as  pre- 
pare themselves  specially  for  the  work  of  teaching,  are  often  lament- 
ably deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  common  and  ordinary  facts  of 
this  branch  of  study.  Whole  classes  of  intelligent  pupils  recite  from 
memory  very  glibly  long  passages  from  text-books,  oftentimes  with- 
out understanding  a  word  of  the  language  they  are  repeating.  Such 
classes  become  utterly  bewildered  as  soon  as  any  question  is  pro- 
pounded in  words  which  do  not  conform  to  their  text-books.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  the  study  of  geography,  as  in  most  other  studies, 
pupils  are  allowed  to  cultivate  the  memory  of  words,  without  attaching 
any  particular  meaning  to  them. 

For  the  School  Committee. — John  W.  Bacon. 

NEWTOK 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  High  School.  In  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  course  of  instruction,  the  intelligence  of  its  pupils,  the 
skill  of  its  instructors,  and  every  positive  advantage  for  learning,  it  is 
all  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  while  we  may  hope  for  more.  Of  its 
moral  advantages,  we  see  the  results  in  a  degree  of  refinement, 
courtesy,  grace  and  mannerly  conduct,  that  can  only  be  maintained, 
among  pupils  of  an  age  at  which  petulance,  impatience  and  discour- 
agement are  likely  to  prevail,  by  the  positive  example  and  influence 
of  the  teachers.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  a  large  share  of  our  satis- 
faction with  the  school  is  due  to  the  refined  moral  influence  of  the 
gentlemanly  principal  and  his  accomplished  assistants. 

For  the  Commitlee.— John  B.  Goodrich.  ' 

Grammar  Department. — At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  having  care- 
fully studied  the  educational  facilities  and  demands  of  the  age,  we 
recommended   to   the   board   the  introduction  of  other  and  higher 
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studies  for  the  first  classes ;  thus  enlarging  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of 
these  schools,  from  which  a  majority  of  our  pupils  go  out  into  the 
active  duties  of  life.  This  recommendation  met  with  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  the  committee ;  and  the  studies  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  physical  geography,  were  introduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  This  measure,  while  it  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
teachers,  proved  an  incentive  to  the  pupils  who  entered  upon  the 
year's  work  with  renewed  zeal  and  interest,  feeling  that  they  were  to 
have  something  to  do  other  than  to  review  those  branches  upon  which 
they  had  been  drilled  from  the  day  of  their  entrance  into  the  Primary 
School.  These  studies  will  be  completed  during  the  year,  while  no 
falling  away  has  been  noticed  in  the  common  English  branches ;  and 
we  feel  sure  that  we  have  the  entire  good- will  and  thanks  of  the  pupils 
for  enabling  them  to  enjoy  a  taste  of  the  higher  branches,  heretofore 
confined  to  the  High  School. 

Drawing  has  also  been  elevated  into  a  regular  study ;  and  a  set  of 
Bail's  Drawing  Charts  has  been  put  into  every  district  while  a  system- 
atic course  has  been  marked  out.  Thus  far  we  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made ;  and  we  trust,  in  the  future,  to  be  able  to 
carry  the  pupils  still  farther  on  in  the  education  of  the  "  eye  and 
hand,"  till  our  Grammar  Schools  answer  the  demands  of  the  statute 
regarding  "  mechanical  or  industrial  drawing." 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  pupil  should  graduate  from  the 
Grammar  School  without  some  knowledge  of  single  entry  book-keep- 
ing ;  and  we  are  satisfied  room  can  be  made  for  this  study  by  pursuing 
more  true  and  economical  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  geography 
and  grammar,  upon  which  so  much  valuable  time  is  spent. 
Fw  the  Committee. — Geo.  E.  Allen. 

Music. — An  endeavor  has  been  made  the  past  year  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  music  in  our  schools,  especially  in  the 
Grammar  department,  where  the  teaching  combines  the  science  and 
the  art  more  than  in  the  lower  grades. 

Any  one  doubting  the  utility  of  music  as  a  part  of  an  education 
has  only  to  know  the  difierence  in  the  character  of  our  lower  grades 
of  schools  where  music  is  now  taught,  the  cheerfulness  and  general 
behavior,  and  what  it  was  without  a  song  from  one  week's  end  to  the 
other.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  child  will  sing  when  it  is  happy,  and 
that  it  cannot  sing  when  sullen  or  cross. 

In  our  Primary  Schools,  singing  is  a  sine  qua  non.  With  a  song 
interspersed  with  the  other  exercises,  the  restlessness  of  the  little  ones 
is  relieved,  attention  is  restored  to  the  inattentive,  and  all  care  seems 
driven  away.     No  session  of  school  should  pass  without  music  being 
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a  part  of  the  exercises.  What  would  a  church-service  be  without 
music  ?  So  with  the  school.  Even  our  lyceums  and  literary  societies 
are  introducing  music  into  their  exercises. 

Who  knows  but  what  the  time  may  come  when  our  town  meetings 
shall  be  opened  with  a  song  ? 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  American  people  should  not  be  as  musi- 
cal as  the  German.     The  education  must  begin  with  the  child.     Every 
one  cannot  be  a  musician ;  neither  can  he  be  an  orator;  yet  all  can 
leai'n  to  read  music  as  well  as  to  read  his  mother  tongue. 
For  the  Sub-  Committee. — Horatio  F.  Allen. 

READING. 

Towns  may  authorize  their  school  committees  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  advantages  of  such  an  appointment  are  ob- 
vious, but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  person  who  can  attend  to  the 
duties  in  a  small  town  without  detriment  to  his  business.  It  seems  to 
us  that  several  towns  might  unite  in  appointing  one  man  who  should 
serve  in  that  position  for  each  town  uniting  in  the  appointment.  The 
field  of  his  labor  should  be  large  enough  to  employ  all  his  time,  and 
his  salary  should  be  paid  by  the  several  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  of  each.  He  should  be  a  man  specially  adapted  to  his  work ; 
have  a  heart  large  enough  to  take  into  its  sympathies  every  portion 
of  his  field ;  a  head  to  comprehend  its  educational  needs;  and  a  judg- 
ment incapable  of  being  perverted  by  local  influences.  Such  a  man, 
capable  of  suggesting  improvements,  of  aiding  teachers,  of  correcting 
faults  and  errors,  and  of  effective  labor  wherever  needed,  would  be  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  schools  favored  with  his  superintend- 
ence. 

School  Committee. — Hieam  Barkus,    Chairman;  E.  Humt,  W.  J.  Wightman,  J.  R. 
Morton,  S.  E.  Parker,  C.  B.  McIntire. 

SHERBORN. 

At  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  it  was  thought  best  by  your  committee 
and  by  tiie  parents  in  the  district  to  suspend  this  school  for  the  win- 
ter, and  make  provision  for  these  childi-en  in  some  other  way.  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  an  Act  of  our  State  legislature,  providing 
for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  and  from  school,  it  was  proposed 
that  these  children  should  attend  the  school  in  No.  1,  and  that  some 
person  should  be  employed  to  convey  them  to  and  fro  during  the 
term.  This  proposition  wag  approved  by  all  the  parents,  and  adopted. 
Eight  scholars  have  been  thus  transferred  to  the  school  in  the  centre 
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of  the  town.  They  have  been  very  regular  in  their  attendance,  more 
so  probably  than  they  would  have  been  in  their  own  district,  because 
they  have  been  conveyed  to  and  from  school.  The  arrangement  has 
been  pleasing  to  parents  and  children,  and  has  thus  far  worked  well. 
It  is  of  course  only  temporary,  as  it  will  very  likely  be  necessary  to 
revive  the  school  during  the  present  year.  But  this  experiment  is  an 
example  of  what  may  be  economically  and  wisely  done  under  similar 
circumstances. 

School  Committee. — Edmund  Dowse,  William  Brown,  Albert  H.  Blanchard. 

SHIRLEY. 

An  important  requisite  of  a  good  school  is  a  faithful  superintend- 
ing committee.  It  is  too  late  to  ignore  the  advantages  that  come 
from  this  department  of  school  government.  Both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils feel  the  influence  of  its  movements;  and  are  stimulated  to  in- 
creased action  through  the  responsibility  laid  upon  them  by  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  board  of  overseers.  When,  therefore,  we  have  a  lax 
committee,  one  .that  is  careless  of  duty  and  thoughtless  of  the  insti- 
tution it  has  taken  in  charge,  we  may  expect  that  money  will  be 
wasted,  time  misspent  and  all  the  means  of  primary  instruction  sadly 
perverted. 

As  a  matter  of  conscience,  no  less  than  a  matter  of  duty,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  important  ofiice  should  be  met  and  discharged 
according  to  the  best  ability  of  every  incumbent.  Whatever  other 
employment  he  might  have  upon  his  hands,  he  should  never  allow  the 
claims  of  this  place  to  be  of  secondary  importance.  He  should  visit 
the  schools  as  required  by  law,  and  make  special  visits  when  any 
special  cause  should  demand.  He  should  counsel  the  teachers,  rebuke 
their  folly,  and  help  their  efforts  in  well-(?oing.  He  should  mete  out 
his  words  of  praise  and  blame  to  the  pupils,  illustrating  to  them  the 
character  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  encoui'age  them  to  persevere  in 
the  way  of  obedience  and  progressive  effort.  He  should  feel  that 
much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  each  school  under  his  charge  de- 
pended on  his  fidelity  or  wsnt  of  fidelity.  He  should  also  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  the  pajx^nts  and  patrons,  look  into  the  merits  of 
these  complaints,  correct  their  mistakes,  and  adjust  every  difiiculty 
presented  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit.  If 
in  this  way  he  cou^d  not  please  all,  as  he  most  surely  could  not,  he 
could  show  his  interest  in  the  cause  he  was  elected  to  sustain.  And 
the  rising  generation  would  bless  his  labors,  inasmuch  as  they  learned 
to  appreciate  his  motives. 

School  Committee. — James  0.  Parker,  Seth  Chandler,  Samuel  Longley. 
23 
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SOMERVILLE. 

The  influence  of  a  well-regulated  High  School  is  not  confined  to 
those  only  who  become  members  of  it ;  but,  standing  as  it  does  at 
the  head  of  our  Public-School  system,  it  reaches  out  and  elevates  the 
various  schools  in  the  lower  grades,  and  extends  to  every  pupil  com- 
posing them. 

Heretofore  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  our  High  School,  with  all 
its  excellences,  was  not  fully  meeting  the  demands  of  the  community. 
The  records  of  the  school  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
who  enter  it  do  not  complete  the  course  of  study  and  graduate.  This 
applies  more  especially  to  the  boys. 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  if  all  of  our  pupils  could  pursue, 
to  the  end,  the  entire  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  school,  and 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  furnished  by  our  system  of 
public  instruction.  Since,  however,  this  desirable  result  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  all  cannot  be  induced  to  pursue  to  its  completion  one 
uniform  course  of  instruction,  we  deem  it  wise  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  school  as  will  meet  the  manifest 
wants  of  the  community  and  secure  the  highest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  "If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  the  prophet,  he  must  go 
to  it."  The  High  School  being  a  public  institution,  supported  by 
general  taxation,  should  be  adapted  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  public 
necessities. 

To  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wants  of  all,  an(^  to  encourage  a 
still  larger  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  to  avail 
themselves  of  th^  advantages  of  the  High  School,  even  though  it  be 
for  a  brief  period  only,  we  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  school  year,  an 

English  and  Mercantile  Course  of  Study. — The  entire  course  em- 
braces a  period  of  four  years,  and  those  who  complete  it  will  receive 
diplomas.  But,  with  proper  restrictions,  the  studies  of  this  course 
will  be  elective,  and  so  arranged  thai  .those  pupils  who  do  not  wish  to 
complete  the  course,  can  pursue  those  branches  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility  to  them. 

All  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  pursuit  in  life,  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  Hence 
the  studies  of  those  schools  should  not  be  elective.  But  there  comes 
a  period  when  young  persons  exhibit  a  preference  for  some  particular 
calling  or  profession,  and  generally  their  preferences  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  capabilities.     These  tendencies  are  developed  earlier  in 
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some  than  in  others,  but  usually  they  are  manifest  when  pupils  arrive 
at  an  age  to  enter  the  High  School. 

The  ancient  philosopher,  who  was  asked  what  a  boy  should  learn 
when  young,  answered  discreetly,  we  think,  when  he  replied,  "  What 
he  will  wish  to  practice  when  he  becomes  a  man."  Therefore  when 
the  pupil  enters  the  High  School,  or  as  soon  certainly  as  his  tenden- 
cies are  manifest,  his  studies  to  a  certain  extent  should  be  elective, 
and  especially  adapted  to  his  contemplated  profession  or  pursuit ;  and 
this  adaptation  should  gradually  become  more  direct  as  he  approaches 
the  end  of  his  school  course. 

The  pupil  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  bank  or  counting-room  for 
employment,  and  who  has  only  a  brief  period  to  attend  school,  should 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  gaining  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  »nd  in 
acquiring  elegant  and  rapid  penmanship.  Another,  having  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  mechanic  arts,  will  need  a  practised  eye  and  hand  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular  department  of  his  choice. 
Hence,  the  study  of  mechanics  and  practice  in  mechanical  drawing 
should  absorb  much  of  his  attention.  Still  another,  who  is  looking 
to  the  ocean  for  employment  and  designs  to  be(7ome  a  ship-master, 
will  need  to  be  a  merchant  as  well  as  navigator.  He,  therefore, 
should  devote  his  energies  to  securing  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  of 
geometry,  logarithms,  trigonometry  and  as^^'onomy. 

In  a  regular  classical  course,  the  stu'iies  of  the  first  year  or  two 
are  mainly  preliminary  and  preparatory  to  those  which  are  to  follow. 
When  pupils  with  the  intentions  f^ecified,  have  but  a  brief  period  to 
attend  school,  it  may  be  regarded'  a  hardship  if  they  are  compelled  to 
devote  a  large  portion  of  that  limited  time  to  studies  which  are  only 
preparatory  to  those  they  v^l  never  pursue.  All  this  is  obviated  by 
our  present  arrangement 

We  cannot  refrain  ^I'om  stating  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
it  is  with  caution  an-i  a  degree  of  reluctance  we  make  any  innovation 
upon  the  regular  f^^  uniform  course  of  study  hitherto  pursued  in  the 
school. 

Such  is  oi^^'  appreciation  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of 
trainino-  apl  the  incalculable  benefits  accruing  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  ancient  classics,  we  cannot  disguise  our  regrets  that  the  ne- 
cessity i'o'^"  the  introduction  of  an  English  course  seems  imperative. 

"We  do  not  undervalue  the  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences  and 
Ej^lish  literature.  These  all  have  their  appropriate  places  and  are 
iiivaluable.  But  there  is  a  grand  defect  in  the  education  of  those, 
who,  from  necessity  or  choice,  have  failed  to  enrich  their  minds  from 
the  fountain  of  classic  learning.  Therefore  we  would  say  to  the 
young,  omit  no  opportunity  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
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ancient  languages  from  which  our  own  is  so  largely  derived.  The 
mental  discipline  consequent  upon  this  acquisition  is  above  price.  A 
large  class  of  faculties  is  improved  thereby.  It  strengthens  the 
memory,  comparison  and  judgment,  quickens  the  perceptions,  refines 
the  taste,  imparts  a  delicate  appreciation  of  our  own  language,  and 
secures  a  command  of  it  obtained  by  no  other  means. 

Drawing. — The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  amended  the  first 
section  of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  as 
to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are,  by 
said  section,  required  to  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools. 

It  w^as  also  enacted,  "that  any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city 
and  town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall  annually 
make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical 
drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening 
schools.  Under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee." 

The  conaltions  of  the  first  section  have  been  complied  with,  and 
drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  schools.  Instruction  will  be  furnished  in 
accordance  with  +lie  second  section,  whenever  it  is  desired. 

In  the  future,  at  ability  to  impart  instruction  in  drawing  will  be 
required  of  all  applicints  for  situations  as  teachers.     Teachers  already 
in  the  schools  will  doubJess  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
become  proficient  in  this  ii^portant  art. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  — T,  H.  Davis. 

TEWK&BURY. 

The  advantages  of  the  present  mant^ement  over  the  old  district 
system  continue  to  be  manifest.  The  schools  in  town  have  been  of 
equal  length,  and  the  wages  of  the  teaci^vs  uniform.  We  have 
endeavored  to  give  as  many  weeks'  schoolin^r  as  possible  with  the 
money  raised,  always  looking  for  the  best  teachb-g  to  be  obtained  for 
the  wages  ofi'ered.  But  other  towns  paying  higher  -yao-es  have  some- 
times taken  from  us  our  best  teachers.  We  ought  to  \)q  able  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  teachers  whom  we  have  proved  to  La  of  superior 
excellence ;  yet,  we  would  not  do  this  at  the  expense  of  aVgg  number 
of  weeks'  schooling.  We  believe  that  a  larger  sum  of  moi^y  could 
be  judiciously  expended  upon  our  schools  and  ought  to  be  raised. 

We  have  had  a  long  term  in  the  winter  for  the  benefit  of  Jiose 
who  have  to  work  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  school  days  of 
this  class  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  we  wish  our  teachers  tt 
render  th-em  special  assistance  in  their  studies,  and,  in  return,  ask  them 
to  throw  all  the  weight  of  their  influence  to  assist  the  teacher,  that 
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they  may  relieve  her  labors,  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
school. 

Board  for  Teachers. — That  our  teachers  may  ever  carry  the  sun- 
shine of  a  bright  countenance  into  their  schools,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  have  a  pleasant  home  during  their  stay  with  us.  In  several 
instances  we  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  suitable  boarding  place, 
and  one  school  now  loses  an  excellent  teacher  for  this  reason.  The 
law  gives  us  power  to  take  land  for  school-houses  wherever  we  deem 
advisable ;  but  it  does  not  empower  us  to  compel  any  family  to  open 
their  doors  to  receive  the  teacher  as  an  inmate.  We  are  aware  that 
oftentimes  it  is  inconvenient  to  do  so  ;  but  are  we  not  willing  to  suffer 
some  inconvenience  for  the  good  of  our  children  ?  We  ask  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  consider  this  matter,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  case  of  neces- 
sity, as  during  the  past  year,  to  respond  with  more  alacrity  and  thus 
relieve  the  committee  from  anxiety  in  this  respect. 

School  Committee. — A.  De  F.  Palmer,  Joshua  Clark,  George  Pillsbuet. 

WAKEFIELD. 

Self-control  is  the  first  requisite  in  those  who  aspire  to  govern 
others.  A  kindly  spirit,  courteous  manners  and  attractive  speech 
are  necessary,  in  addition  to  knowledge,  to  the  best  success  of  all 
teachers ;  yet  some  may  remind  one  of  a  chestnut  burr,  which  pre- 
sents a  surface  of  repelling  points,  so  that  children,  in  trying  to  extract 
the  fi;uit,  are  sadly  pricked  in  the  attempt. 

Good  government  in  school — which  is  always  just  and  friendly 
government — is  of  paramount  importance.  It  affects  conscience  and 
moral  character,  which  are  first  to  be  considered  in  the  education  of 
children.  Intellectual  knowledge,  merely,  without  moral  principle,  is 
worse  than  ignorance  ;  and  if  a  person  has  no  conscience,  the  nearer 
he  is  in  mental  relation  to  an  idiot,  the  better  it  is  for  himself  and 
for  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

To  stimulate  conscience  requires  in  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of 
human  and  child  nature,  and  ingenuity  and  great  diversity  of  expedi- 
ent to  meet  the  necessities  arising  from  the  different  capacities,  tem- 
peraments and  circumstances  of  children.  Where  much  is  given, 
much  may  reasonably  be  required,  and  a  larger  return  should  be 
expected  from  ten  talents  than  from  one.  The  child  of  the  feeblest 
intellect  should  be  the  most  encouraged,  and  to  taunt  him  with  his 
imbecility  is  a  crime,  for  he  did  not  sin  that  he  was  born  simple. 

The  superior  knowledge  of  the  Germans  is  attributable  to  their 
system  of  education,  which  compels  attendance  on  the  Public  Schools 
at  least  three  hours  in  a  day  for  forty-eight  weeks  of  the  year,  for 
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eight  consecutive  years.  Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  the 
prosperity,  security  and  peace  of  every  community,  whether  national 
or  local,  depend  in  a  high  degree  upon  the  education  of  the  whole 
people ;  yet  there  are  many  children  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  even  in  the  town  of  Wakefield,  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school, 
that  are  denied  the  privilege.  Some  are  kept  from  school  that  they 
may  earn  a  penny ;  others,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  stupid  indif- 
ference of  parents  and  guardians  to  the  vital  importance  of  education. 
In  our  last  report,  we  spoke  plainly  upon  this  matter. 

It  seems  to  us  desirable  that  the  legislature  should  confer  upon  the 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth  more  authority  than  they  now  possess 
to  compel  children  to  attend  school,  who  without  compulsion  will  be 
kept  at  home  and  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

School   Committee. — P.   H.  Sweetsee,    Chairman;    Charles  Jordan,  Charles  R. 
Bliss,  Sec.  and  Treasurer ;  E.  A.  Upton,  Lucius  Beebe,  A.  A.  Foster. 

WALTHAM. 

Physical  health  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  some  of  your  com- 
mittee are  inclined  to  think  that  long  lessons  to  be  learned  out  of 
school  and  in  the  evening  just  before  a  child  goes  to  bed,  are  often 
very  injurious.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  a  young  child  wearied 
and  half  asleep,  studying  or  trying  to  study,  and  without  success, 
some  simple  lesson  which  might  have  been  easily  learned  in  the  day- 
time, and  then  going  to  bed  with  a  temper  crossed  or  a  sad  heart  to 
repeat  again  in  his  dreams  the  same  tiresome  work.  Such  a  sleep  is 
not  "  nature's  soft  nurse  "  nor  her  "sweet  restorer ; "  and  ought  a  child 
of  tender  years,  to  whom  sleep  and  rest  are  so  important,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  this  risk?  May  not  one  reason  why  so  many  of  us  are  poor 
sleepers,  have  disturbed  dreams  and  cannot  "steep  our  senses  in 
forgetfulness  "  during  the  hours  of  the  night,  be  partly  owing  to  these 
miseries  of  our  childhood,  and  to  a  habit  then  formed  of  carrying  our 
cares  and  sorrows  to  bed  with  us  ?  It  is  not  the  expectation  of  the 
committee,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  teachers,  to 
require  of  the  children  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  departments 
such  an  amount  of  study  that  much  of  it  must  be  done  out  of  school 
hours,  nor  are  the  scholars  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  required 
to  devote  more  than  one  or  two  hours  to  studying  out  of  school.  It 
may,  however,  happen  that  from  too  great  anxiety  to  stand  well  in 
his  classes,  a  scholar  may  become  nervous  and  excited,  and  spend 
more  time  in  studying  out  of  school  than  is  proper.  The  parent 
perhaps  in  such  a  case  can  correct  the  evil  better  than  any  one  else. 

School  Committee. — Charles  A.  Welch,  Emory  W.  Lane,  Benj.  Wellington, 
John  W.  Willis,  Geo.  Hastings. 
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WATERTOWN. 

School  Superiyitendency. — The  committee  are  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  the  town  is  so  reluctant  in  its  action  upon  the  measure, 
so  frequently  urged,  of  providing  a  superintendent  for  our  schools. 
Sooner  or  later  the  mistake  will,  it  seems  to  us,  be  discovered  and 
regretted. 

It  would  seem  that  reasons  sufficient  to  produce  conviction,  had 
been  presented  in  the  reports  of  two  years  past.  But  we  will  present 
the  following  additional  considerations. 

Those  business  and  professional  men  who  are  suitable  for  the  man- 
agement of  school  affairs  ;  who  comprehend  the  workings,  wants  and 
necessary  modifications  of  school  systems ;  who  can  properly  antici- 
pate the  demands  of  an  increasing  population ;  and  who  can  judicious- 
ly superintend  the  outlay  of  public  funds,  have  every  year  less  and 
less  command  of  their  time.  Competition  on  every  hand  is  so  sharp 
and  close  that  all  men,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  in  a  measure  be  men 
of  one  idea.  Their  own  business  and  professional  duties,  at  least, 
will  not  admit  of  divided  attention.  They  can  easily  afford  to  pay 
for  the  time  of  another,  but  cannot  afford  to  give  their  own.  And  it 
is  coming  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  school  committee  composed  of  such  men 
will  not  do  all  that  is  expected  of  them.  The  present  committee  do 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  remissness.  They  have  looked  faithfully 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  schools ;  they  have  patiently  studied 
the  fundamental  questions  of  Common-School  education ;  they  have 
plans  for  meeting  the  general  exigencies  of  the  town  school  matters 
for  several  years  to  come ;  but  they  have  not  attended  to  the  minutiae, 
and  to  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  we  will  call  the  drudgery 
of  school  affairs.  They  have  not  had  the  time  to  do  it.  Visits  of 
the  committee  upon  the  schools  will  grow  in  numbers  less  and  less, 
yearly,  unless  the  committee  can  be  constituted  of  men  so  limited  in 
their  range,  as  to  regard  the  presence  in  the  school-room  as  the 
essential  part  of  a  committee's  work. 

Again,  let  us  put  this  matter  upon  the  ground  of  consistency. 

The  town  votes  an  appropriation  of  112,000  for  highways.  For 
the  wise  expenditure  of  this  money,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  appoint 
a  person  to  superintend  the  work  and  outlay.  We  do  not  question 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure ;  nay,  we  approve  it.  But  the 
town  votes  for  school  purpose  an  appropriation  of  $14,000 ;  has, 
by  actual  valuation,  upwards  of  170,000  invested  in  school  buildings 
and  furniture,  which  need  frequent  repairs  and  alterations ;  employs 
twenty  persons  as  teachers  and  janitors;  has  in  training  nearly  a 
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thousand  of  its  future  citizens,  and  still  persists  in  not  heeding  the 
oft-repeated  entreaties  of  the  committee,  when  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  school  superintendent.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  cor- 
poration having  this  amount  of  property  invested  and  this  number  of 
persons  employed,  which  did  not  engage  the  services  of  a  competent 
person  to  have  in  charge  the  business  of  the  concern?  Would  it  not 
be  considered  the  height  of  recklessness  not  to  make  such  provision  ? 
Is  it  less  so  respecting  school  matters  ?  The  town  must  not  consider 
its  highways  of  more  importance  than  its  schools.  It  does  seem  to  us 
that  if  this  proposed  measure  could  receive  a  few  moments'  thought- 
ful consideration,  our  intelligent  fellow-citizens  would  no  longer  hesi- 
tate to  coAply  with  the  repeated  request  of  this  committee. 

Relation  of  the  Citizen  to  Public  Education. — Never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  the  problems  of  education  ought  to  receive  such 
careful  attention  as  now. 

It  is  while  contemplating  these  questions  as  essential  elements  of 
social  and  civil  prosperity,  that  we  have  seemed  in  this  and  the  last 
report  to  speak  with  impatience  in  view  of  measures  looking  towards 
restrictions  and  retrenchments;  we  have  spoken  earnestly,  because 
from  an  instinct  of  self-preservation.  George  Washington  clearly 
saw  in  his  day  the  importance  of  common  intelligence  in  a  republic, 
and  regarded  means  "  for  the  general  diffiusion  of  knowledge  as  of 
primary  importance." 

Said  Mr.  Hoar,  recently,  "  There  is  not  a  power  vested  by  the  con- 
stitution, either  in  the  congress  or  the  people,  towards  the  exercise 
and  accomplishment  of  which  the  education  of  the  people  is  not  the 
surest,  the  most  direct,  and  the  cheapest  way."  We  sincerely  rejoice 
to  witness  the  earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Hoar  is  urging  his  views 
upon  the  attention  of  congress.  He  is  right,  and  should  receive  the 
indorsement  of  every  American  citizen.  Other  nations,  Russia  and 
England  for  instance,  are  starting  upon  a  new  career  in  matters  of 
education.  The  czar  had  no  sooner  returned  from  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion than  he  commenced  measures  of  educational  reform.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  entire  English  nation  is  to-day,  as  never  before,  alive 
to  these  great  and  fundamental  principles.  It  was  near  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  her  parliament,  that  a  law  was  passed  to  establish 
a  system  of  universal  education,  as  necessary  to  the  protection  of  her 
national  supremacy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  keen  eye  to  national  in- 
terests, recently  declared  that  the  "  victory  of  Germany  over  France 
is  the  victory  of  the  Common-School  system  of  Prussia  over  the 
ignorance  of  the  French  Empire." 

Senator  Wilson  expresses  the  same  conviction,  thus  :  "  A  system 
of  compulsory  education,  established  for  more  than  two  centuries  in 
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portions  of  Germany,  and  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  Prus- 
sia, has  brought  forth  fruits  which  the  world  sees.  France,  with  a 
fairer  and  more  fertile  country,  with  a  prestige  of  a  brilliant  military 
record,  but  with  a  population  ignorant,  priest-ridden  and  emasculated 
of  their  manhood,  lies  beaten  on  every  field  and  helpless  at  the  con- 
queror's feet.  This  lesson  should  not  be  lost  on  the  American  people." 
That  is  true.  Consider  for  a  moment — ^we  have  in  this  country  1,007,- 
000  illiterate  white  youth  and  adults;  we  have  also  another  half 
million  white  children,  under  ten,  growing  up  in  ignorance.  These 
are  and  are  to  be  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  suffrage.  Shall  we 
not  see  to  it,  as  far  as  we  have  power,  that  remedial  measures,  com- 
pulsory if  need  be,  are  at  once  instituted  which  shall  correspond 
somewhat  to  the  contingencies  involved  ? 

Ignorance  is  always  the  giant  disturber  of  public  peace  and  public 
securities ;  our  undivided  efforts  must,  therefore,  do  away  with  igno- 
rance. 

It  is  education  which  doubles  a  man's  value,  put  him  where  you 
may ;  we  must  not,  therefore,  complain  against  or  even  feel  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  in  the  interests  of  education.  It  is  by  liberally 
educating  our  people  that  we  make  for  the  nation  her  surest  political 
bulwarks  and  defences. 

Chairman  School  Committee. — L.  T.  Townsend. 

WESTFORD. 

Some  complaint  has  reached  us  in  relation  to  corporal  punishment 
in  our  schools,  but  in  most  cases  good  order  has  been  maintained 
without  resorting  to  it.  This  we  consider  an  indication  of  improve- 
ment, for  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  corporal  punishment 
should  be  entirely  abolished,  we  are  confident  that  he  succeeds  the 
best  as  a  teacher  who  punishes  in  this  way  the  least. 

Tact  and  talent  should,  if  possible,  take  the  place  of  brute  force, 
and  brains  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  birch.  All  things  being 
equal,  the  more  tact  and  talent,  the  less  birch  is  needed ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  conditions  vary  with  different  schools,  and  with  the 
varying  dispositions  of  scholars.  Children,  like  their  parents,  are 
better  controlled  by  mixed  motives,  and  to  do  away  with  compulsion 
entirely,  would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  rely  wholly  upon  it. 

Superintending  School  Committee. — Leonard  Luce,  Wm.  A.  "Webster,   George  F. 
Snow. 

2i 
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WINCHESTER. 

Drawing.- — The  introduction  of  drawing  in  our  schools  and  its 
requirement,  by  the  side  of  the  branches  heretofore  required  by  our 
statutes,  is  an  important  advance  in  the  right  direction.  As  the  end 
of  the  art  is  not  the  mere  making  of  pictures,  or  a  dissipating  accom- 
plishment infringing  upon  valuable  time  required  for  sterner  mental 
labor,  drawing  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  mere  graces  of  a  fashion- 
able finishing  school. 

It  is  but  another  form  of  writing,  differing  from  the  art  of  penman- 
ship chiefly  in  its  range  of  useful  application,  and  the  training  of  the 
mind  for  wider  fields  of  useful  knowledge.  A  form  becomes  sure  and 
reliable  mental  property  when  the  hand  is  able  to  reproduce  it.  The 
accuracy  of  observation,  which  drawing  alone  can  most  successfully 
cultivate,  is  of  the  highest  practical  value;  and  with  accuracy  of 
observation  is  almost  necessarily  associated  accuracy  of  language  in 
description ;  indeed  the  clearness  of  thought  and  power  of  discrim- 
ination which  mark  the  man  of  "  powerful  mind,"  rest  primarily  upon 
accuracy  of  observation.  '  He  who  observes  well,  will  think  and  speak 
well. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  with  this  branch  in  our  schools,  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  Louis  Bail.  During  the  coming  year  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  schools  with  charts  and  apparatus  pertaining 
to  an  effective  system  of  instruction.  Your  committee  judged  it 
advisable  to  attempt  methodical  instruction  first  in  the  Grammar 
School,  to  secure  better  practical  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  work,  before  the  course  should  be  definitively  prescribed  for  the 
Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools. 

The  results  of  the  work  under  Mr.  Sanborn's  direction  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  committee  propose  to  adopt  the  methods  he  has  illus- 
trated in  the  inferior  schools. 

History. — This  branch  of  study,  in  our  school  course,  requires 
increased  attention.  Our  reading  books  embrace  interesting  and 
beautiful  selections  of  literature,  a  great  variety  of  rhetorical  and 
poetical  excellences,  and  for  many  years  the  children  are  drilled  in 
them  to  make  them  good  readers.  Might  not  a  good  proportion  of 
this  time  be  economized  for  the  acquisition  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country  and  State,  without  sacrifice  of  the  art  of  reading  ?  The  time 
for  acquaintance  with  literature,  the  formation  of  taste  from  the  study 
of  choice  selections,  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  period  of  the 
child's  progress,  while  for  the  benefits*  of  instruction  in  history,  one 
can  be  scarcely  too  young. 
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But  we  are  not  furnished  with  the  proper  books  devoted  to  substan- 
tial history,  and  adapted  to  the  methods  of  the  school-room. 

Peter  Parley's  shadow  is  of  more  tangible  value  to  a  child  than 
most  of  the  authors,  who  (with  their  enterprising  publishers)  have 
superseded  him  in  writing  history  for  children.  History  for  children 
differs  indeed  from  that  for  adults  as  the  drama  does  from  its  rhetori- 
cal equivalent  in  an  epic  poem,  or  a  spirited  picture  does  from  a 
logical  analysis  of  its  parts,  and  their  framing  into  books  for  the 
library.  Such  an  adjustment  of  the  material  facts  in  our  own  history 
as  may  supply  the  child  with  pictorial  representation,  and  simple, 
impressive  description,  in  accordance  with  his  eager  appetite  for 
"  stories,"  is  certainly  possible.  And  it  is  equally  possible  to  form  of 
.this  reading  good  disciplinary  exercise  in  the  art  of  reading.  If  this 
economy  were  practised,  oiir  pupils  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
history  as  well  as  the  German  pupils  of  like  age,  in  whom  this  attain- 
ment is  so  conspicuous.  Certainly  our  pupils  should  not  complete 
their  school  days  with  so  little  knowledge  of  our  own  country. 

The  practice  of  daily  reading  in  United  States  history,  as  a  class 
exercise,  with  accompanying  oral  instruction  from  the  teacher,  has 
been  introduced  recently  in  our  Grammar  School.  Of  the  results  it 
is  now  too  early  to  speak. 

School  Committee. — Geo.  Cooke,  A.  Chapin,  J.  C.  Johnson. 

WOBURN. 

Health. — For  the  intellectual  training  of  children  we  rely  mainly 
upon  the  schools.  To  be  sure,  home  influence  may  do  much  to  sup- 
plement and  assist  the  teacher,  but  after  all,  the  bone  and  muscle  that 
constitute  the  mental  sti-ength  of  our  children  are  obtained  by  patient 
and  persevering  labor  in  the  school-room.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
physical  training  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  at  home.  It  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  and  the  most  that  the  schools 
can  do  is  to  take  care  that  the  mental  training  of  the  child  shall  not 
counteract  the  means  that  have  been  employed  for  his  physical  devel- 
opment. In  other  words,  they  must  see  to  it  that  the  mind  is  not 
quickened  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  It  were  far 
better  that  our  school  system,  which  has  been  so  long  our  pride  and 
boast,  to  the  influence  of  which  we  have  justly  attributed  the  best 
traits  of  our  American  manhood,  and  which  we  have  regarded  as  the 
foundation  on  which  our  republic  rests,  should  exist  only  in  the 
memory  rather  than  that  such  a  calamity  should  result.  This  division 
of  labor  and  responsibility  between  the  home  and  the  school,  the 
parent  and  the  teacher,  exists  of  necessity.    The  wisdom  of  it  is 
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obvious.  The  training  of  tlie  mind  is  intrusted  to  those  agencies  by 
which  it  can  be  done  most  systematically  and  effectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  development  of  the  body  is  left  to  those  who  are  or 
should  be  best  qualified  for  this  particular  work.  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  full  course  of  study 
in  our  Public  Schools.  During  this  entire  period  these  two  educa- 
tional forces  are  in  constant  activity.  How  can  they  be  made  to  act 
in  harmony  ?  In  other  words,  How  can  we  secure  to  the  children 
entrusted  to  our  care  strong  and  healthy  minds  in  strong  and  healthy 
bodies  ?  Strength  and  vigor  of  mind  can  be  obtained  only  by  mental 
exertion.  How  much  mental  exertion  may  safely  be  required  ?  This 
is  the  practical  question  to  be  decided.  Nor  is  the  decision  of  it  easy. 
It  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  attempt  to  decide  it.  Upon  a  ques- 
tion of  such  vital  importance  the  most  eminent  medical  skill  should  be 
brought  to  bear.  Fortunately  for  us  this  subject  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  medical  society  in  our  own  vicinity,  and  the  result  of 
its  deliberations  has  been  published  in  the  form  of  rules  or  maxims. 
In  the  school  report  for  1865,  to  which  the  names  of  three  of  the 
present  school  board  are  appended,  these  maxims  were  printed,  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  them  solicited.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject is  my  only  apology  for  introducing  it  to  your  notice  again.  I 
propose  to  present  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  our 
schools  as  will  enable  you  to  judge  in  what  respects  we  have  com- 
plied, and  in  what  we  have  failed  to  comply,  with  the  maxims  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

The  first  maxim,  "No  child  should  be  allowed  to  attend  school 
before  the  beginning  of  its  sixth  year,"  has,  I  regret  to  say,  been 
almost  entirely  disregarded.  As  long  as  parents  will  consult  their 
own  convenience  rather  than  the  best  interests  of  their  children,  this 
evil  will  continue.  Under  the  existing  laws  the  school  committee 
have  no  power  to  refuse  admission  to  any  child  five  years  of  age. 
They  may  give  advice  in  regard  to  it,  but  the  final  decision  rests  with 
the  parent. 

Three  of  the  maxims  relate  to  recesses,  physical  exercises  and  ven- 
tilation. They  are  as  follows :  "  Recess  time  should  be  devoted  to 
play  outside  the  school-room,  unless  during  very  stormy  weather,  and 
as  this  time  rightly  belongs  to  the  pupils,  they  should  not  be  deprived 
of  it,  except  for  some  serious  offence ;  and  those  who  are  deprived  of 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  study ;  and  no  child  should 
ever  be  confined  to  the  school-room  during  an  entire  session.  The 
minimum  of  recess  time  should  be  fifteen  minutes  in  each  session,  and 
in  Primary  Schools  there  should  be  more  than  one  recess  in  each 
session. 
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"Physical  exercise  should  be  used  in  school,  to  prevent  nervous 
and  muscular  fatigue  and  to  relieve  monotony,  but  not  as  muscular 
training.  It  should  be  practised  by  both  teachers  and  children  for  at 
least  five  minutes  in  every  hour  not  broken  by  recess,  and  should  be 
'  timed '  by  music.  In  Primary  Schools  every  half  hour  should  be 
broken  by  exercise  or  singing. 

"Ventilation  should  be  amply  provided  for  by  other  means  than 
open  windows ;  though  these  should  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  special 
means,  during  recess  and  exercise  time." 

Your  rules  and  regulations  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  maxims  which  I  have  quoted.  One  requirement, 
that  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  recesses  in  Primary  Schools,  has 
not  been  carried  out.  I  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  amend  your  rules  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adopt  this  recommenda- 
tion also. 

The  length  of  lessons  and  the  proper  method  of  instruction  form 
the  subject  of  another  maxim.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Lessons  should  be 
scrupulously  apportioned  to  the  average  capacity  of  the  pupils ;  and 
in  Primary  Schools  the  slate  should  be  used  more,  and  books  less,  and 
instruction  should  be  given  as  much  as  possible  on  the  principles  of 
object  teaching." 

In  regard  to  the  lessons,  special  care  is  taken  that  they  shall  not 
exceed  the  limits  laid  down  in  this  maxirn.  Your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  well  understood  by  the  teachers,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
are  faithfully  carried  out.  There  is  but  little  chance  for  an  error  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  the  work  of  each  term  is 
carefully  mapped  out,  and  the  limits  of  it  definitely  fixed.  IsTor  is  any 
teacher,  even  if  she  were  so  disposed,  allowed  to  pass  beyond  these 
limits.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  teachers,  that 
the  work  of  each  term  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
same  amount  of  study  may  be  required  of  the  pupil  each  week.  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  recommendation  has  been  gen- 
erally, if  not  universally  followed. 

With  that  part  of  the  maxim  which  directs  that  in  Primary  Schools 
the  slate  should  be  used  more,  and  books  less,  and  instruction  should 
be  given  as  much  as  possible  on  the  principles  of  "  object  teaching," 
our  record  is  in  perfect  accord.  Every  Primary  desk  in  the  town  is 
furnished  with  a  slate,  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  a  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room,  just  as  the  desks  and  the  chairs  are.  In  the  use 
of  this  slate  and  the  blackboard,  the  time  of  every  Primary  pupil  is 
largely  occupied.  The  variety  of  the  exercises,  by  which  the  pupil  is 
thus  amused  and  instructed,  is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher.     Printing,   writing   and  drawing  are  the  most  pi'ominent. 
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Thus  the  slate  has  superseded  the  book  in  the  Primary  Schools,  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  In  fact,  we 
can  hardly  be  said  to  use  books  at  all  in  our  Primary  Schools.  The 
only  book  which  the  child  is  allowed  to  use  (apart  from  picture  and 
story  books)  is  the  Readei-.  All  the  rest  of  the  instruction  is  oral,  and 
is  based  upon  the  principles  of  "  object  teaching."  The  course  of 
study  in  the  Primary  Schools  covers  a  period  of  three  years.  During 
this  entire  period  the  child  is  required  to  purchase  but  three  books : 
Hillard's  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers.  So  much  for  the  Primary 
Schools.  In  the  first  year,  in  the  Intermediate  Schools,  but  three 
books  are  used :  a  Reader,  dictionary  and  mental  arithmetic.  In  the 
second  year  a  geography  is  added  to  this  number.  All  the  rest  of 
the  instruction  is  oral.  And  even  in  geography,  such  is  the  character 
of  the  text-book,  Miss  Hall's  "  Our  W"orld,"  the  instruction  is  largely 
oral,  and  the  exercises  in  it  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  conversa- 
tion than  a  recitation.  Passing  from  the  Intermediate  to  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  the  general  character  of  the  instruction  is  preserved  to 
an  extent,  although  not  so  largely  as  I  could  wish.  The  branch  most 
poorly  taught  is  geography.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  but 
is  due  to  the  character  of  the  text-book  preserved.  If  the  book  now 
in  preparation  by  Miss  Hall,  and  soon  to  be  published,  shall  be  as  well 
adapted  to  our  Grammar  Schools  as  "  Our  World  "  has  proved  itself 
to  be  to  our  Intermediate  Schools,  we  may,  at  no  distant  day,  look 
for  happier  results  in  this  branch  of  study.  I  believe  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  other  branches  taught  in  our  Grammar  Schools  is  founded 
upon  correct  principles,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  that  which 
is  given  in  kindred  schools  in  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 

Another  maxim  directs  that  "  the  duration  of  daily  attendance 
(including  time  given  to  recess  and  physical  exercise)  should  not 
exceed  four  and  a  half  hours  for  the  Primary  Schools ;  six  hours  for 
the  other  schools."  Your  rule  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows :  "  The 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  Mixed  Schools  shall  begin  at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  12  o'clock,  M. ;  .begin  at  1-^  o'clock,  P.  M., 
and  close  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  No,  scholar  shall  be  detained  after 
half-past  four  o'clock."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  attendance  in 
the  Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Mixed  Schools  is  one  half  hour  less 
than  the  time  prescribed  in  the  maxim,  while  in  the  Primary  Schools 
it  is  one  hour  in  excess  of  the  time.  I  commend  the  subject  to  your 
consideration. 

But  one  maxim  remains  to  be  considered.  It  relates  to  the  length 
of  time  that  children  shou.ld  be  required  to  study  out  of  school,  and 
reads  as  follows  :  "  There  should  be  no  study  required  out  of  school — 
unless  at  High  Schools ;  and  this  should  not  exceed  one  hour." 
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No  study  out  of  school  is  required  in  any  grade  below  the  Grammar, 
and  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
it  is  not  generally  required^  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  aggregate  of  daily  attendance  in  school,  and  study  out  of 
school  exceeds  six  hours,  the  limit  prescribed  in  the  maxim  for  daily 
attendance  in  this  grade  of  schools.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases 
in  which  the  limit  has  been  exceeded,  but  none  such  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice. 

Of  the  High  School  I  can  speak  more  positively.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  organization  of  our  High  School  is  peculiar.  In 
other  schools  of  this  grade  the  duration  of  daily  attendance  is  either 
five  or  six  hours.  In  ours  it  is  three  hours.  The  first  and  second 
English  and  College  classes  attend  in  the  morning,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  English  classes  and  the  third  College  class  in  the  afternoon. 
So  that  practically  there  are  two  schools,  one  of  which  holds  its  ses- 
sion in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  Speaking  of  the 
advantages  of  this  plan  in  my  last  annual  report,  I  used  the  following 
language  :  "  The  '  half-day  system,'  which  compels  the  attendance  of 
the  pupil  but  one-half  of  each  day,  provided  he  has  faithfully  per- 
formed his  duties,  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the  character,  as  it 
increases  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  and  cultivates  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility. He  is  entrusted  with  his  time  from  day  to  day,  and  his  sense 
of  honor  forbids  that  he  shall  violate  the  trust.  Another  advantage 
of  this  system  is  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  pupils.  During 
the  time  in  which  he  is  preparing  his  lessons,  he  escapes  the  necessary 
restraint  of  the  school-room,  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  vitiated  in 
spite  of  every  attempt  to  keep  it  pure,  the  interruptions  occasioned 
by  recesses  and  other  causes,  and  the  inevitable  distraction  of  the 
mind  by  the  work  that  is  going  on  around  him.  Still  further :  if  a 
pupil  is  disposed  to  use  his  time  judiciously,  and  is  willing  to  spend 
a  portion  of  his  evenings  with  his  books,  he  may  devote  a  few  hours 
of  each  day  to  manual  labor,  and  thereby  make  himself  useful  to  his 
parents,  improve  his  physical  condition,  and  prepare  himself  to  per- 
form the  mental  labor  required  of  him  with  more  relish  and  thorough- 
ness. It  is  also  an  economical  plan.  The  present  High  School-house 
was  intended  to  accommodate  ninety  pupils.  With  this  system  it 
will  accommodate  just  twice  that  number.  Hence  it  is  to-day  saving 
an  expenditure  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  High  School  building." 

My  faith  in  this  system  has  been  strengthened  by  another  year's 
personal  observation  of  its  practical  working,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
many  of  the  citizens,  whose  children  have  enjoyed  its  advantages. 
Said  one  gentleman  to  me  a  few  months  since  ;  "  The  '  half- day  sys- 
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tern '  is  of  great  advantage  to  me.  My  son  learns  his  lessons  in  the 
evening  and  morning,  and  I  have  the  benefit  of  his  services  in  the 
afternoon."  Another  remarked  more  recently :  "  My  daughter  has 
improved  in  health  almost  from  the  day  she  entered  the  High  School. 
Had  not  the  '  half-day  system '  been  in  operation  there,  I  fear  that  she 
would  have  been  obliged  to  forego  the  advantages  of  that  school." 
Remarks  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  quoted  almost  indefinitely. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  heard  an  unfavorable  criticism  upon  this  system 
from  any  parent  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  it.  Let 
this  fact,  then,  be  distinctly  understood :  that  scholars  are  required  to 
be  in  attendance  at  the  High  School  only  three  hours  in  each  day. 
How  much  study  is  required  out  of  school  ?  Does  the  aggregate  of 
attendance  in  school  and  study  out  of  school  exceed  seven  hours  per 
day,  the  limit  fixed  by  the  medical  faculty  ?  It  has  always  been  my 
custom  to  advise  freely  in  regard  to  the  health  of  pupils,  and  to 
acquaint  myself  with  their  mental  and  physical  habits,  as  fully  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  But  I  have  recently  made  a  more  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject,  feeling  that  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  was  essential  to  intellectual  judgment  and  action.  As 
the  result  of  this  investigation,  I  find  that  in  the  classical  department, 
which  is  composed  exclusively  of  young  men  who  are  fitting  for  Col- 
lege, the  average  time  devoted  to  study  out  of  school  is  about  four 
hours.  Adding  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  at  school,  we  have 
an  aggregate  of  seven  hours  per  day.  In  the  English  department,  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  most  cause  for  anxiety,  as  it  is  composed 
largely  of  young  ladies,  the  average  time  devoted  to  study  out  of 
school  is  two  and  five-ninths  hours.  Adding  the  number  of  hours  of 
attendance  at  school,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  five  and  five-ninths 
hours  per  day,  one  and  four-ninths  hours  less  than  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  medical  faculty.  I  have  given  the  average  time.  That  this  mat- 
ter may  be  thoroughly  understood,  let  me  add  that  there  is  not  a 
young  lady  in  the  school  whose  aggregate  time  of  attendance  and 
study,  according  to  her  own  testimony,  exceeds  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
eminent  authority  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  deserves  notice  in  this  connection,  as 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  we  are  considering.  I 
refer  to  the  latitude  that  is  allowed  in  regard  to  a  choice  of  studies. 
It  is  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parent,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  limit  the  amount  of  mental  exertion,  as  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  child  may  demand. 

Alluding  to  this  fact  in  my  first  annual  report,  I  made  the  following 
statements  in  regard  to  it:  "There  are,  in  reality,  four  difierent 
courses  of  study  in  the  High  School ;  the  classical,  the  English,  the 
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English  and  French,  and  the  English  and  Latin.  Every  pupil,  with 
the  approbation  of  his  parents  or  guardian,  may  choose  which  of  these 
he  will  pursue ;  and  every  pupil  who  shall  have  completed  any  one  of 
them  is  entitled  to  a  diploma.  There  is  also  a  three  years'  course, 
and  a  diploma  is  awarded  for  the  completion  of  this,  in  the  same 
manner  as  of  the  others.  Still  further,  no  pupil  is  compelled  to  pur- 
sue any  one  of  these  regular  courses  of  study.  Parents  can  select 
such  studies  as  they  prefer.  A  pupil  may  pursue  only  a  single  study. 
In  such  a  case,  his  attendance  at  the  school  is  required  only  during  the 
hour  of  recitation.  These  modifications  interfere  in  no  manner  with 
the  regular,  systematic  classification  of  the  school,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  do  much  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  whom  circumstances 
prevent  from  pursuing  a  regular  course,  or  who  wish  to  pursue  a 
partial  course  for  a  special  purpose." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  advantages  of  our  High  School  are  open  to 
all.  Every  citizen  is  free  to  avail  himself  of  them  in  full  or  in  part, 
as  circumstances  or  incHnation  may  dictate.  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
you  can  more  carefully  guard  against  the  danger  of  overwork  in  this 
school,  than  you  have  already  done  by  the  rules  that  you  have  adopted 
for  its  management. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. — Thomas  Emekson. 
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Yentilation. — Though  we  may  compare  favorably  with  other  towns 
in  regard  to  the  size,  convenience  and  surroundings  of  our  school- 
houses,  yet  there  is  one  thing  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  town,  namely,  the  ventilation  of  our  school-rooms.  Every  school- 
house  should  have  a  proper  ventilator,  so  that  air  which  is  unfit  for 
breathing  can  escape,  and  good,  pure  air  be  introduced,  without 
subjecting  a  few  to  the  inconveniences  necessarily  arising  from  the 
present  method  of  window  and  door  ventilation.  Go  into  any  of  our 
school-rooms  after  the  school  has  been  in  session  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  you  would  be  astonished  to  find  what  an  impure  air  your  children 
are  breathing.  Every  one  knows  that  an  active,  strong  mind  must 
have  a  good  physical  organization  to  sustain  it ;  and  how  can  we  reason- 
25 
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ably  expect  strength  of  body  when  we  sap  its  very  foundation  in  the 

way  we  treat  our  children  ? 

Why  is  it  that  our  teachers  break  down  in  teaching  when  they  are 

best  fitted  for  their  work  ?    Is  it  because  their  employment  is  harder, 

or  they  are  more  careless  than  persons  in  other  pursuits  in  life?    "We 

believe  that  if  we  had  proper  attention  paid  to  this  very  important 

subject,   our  teachers  would  be  more  healthy,  school-rooms  possess 

greater  attractions,  and  one  great  source  of  mischief  to  the  health  of 

our  children  would  be  done  away. 

School  Commiltee. — Coeleb  Buenham,  B.  "W.  Woodbuky,  N.  A.  Cook,  Horace 
EocKWOOD,  Ellis  T.  Norceoss. 


BROOKLINE. 

The  Ungraded  /School. — The  Ungraded  School  was  established  last 
spring,  by  vote  of  the  town,  as  a  check  upon  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance at  the  ordinary  schools.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
mischief  resulting  both  to  the  offender  and  to  the  rest  of  the  school 
from  voluntary  irregularity.  The  direct  effects  in  the  deterioration  of 
character,  the  encouragement  to  idleness  and  vice,  and  the  resulting 
damage  to  the  community  are  obvious.  They  have  repeatedly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  stringent  remedies  have 
been  again  and  again  provided  by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  their  suppression.  These  remedies,  however,  are  necessarily  some- 
what cumbrous  in  their  application,  and  the  penalties  such  as  will 
be  likely  to  be  unwillingly  inflicted  and  easily  evaded.  Moreover, 
there  remains  a  large  part  of  the  evil  to  which  they  do  not  pretend  to 
reach.  It  is  provided  by  these  statutes  that  "habitual  truants," — 
"  children  not  attending  school,  or  without  any  regular  and  lawful 
occupation,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance," — or,  "  wandering  about  in 
the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  city  or  town," — may  be  fined,  or 
committed  to  a  specified  place  of  confinement.  (R.  S.  ch.  41,  42  ; 
Stat.  1862,  ch.  207 ;  Stat.  1865,,  ch.  208.)  What  are  to  be  considered 
"  habitual "  truants  seems  to  be  noM^here  defined,  except  by  implica- 
tion in  the  requirement  that  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
shall  attend  school  twelve  weeks  annually,  of  which  six  weeks  shall 
be  consecutive.  Beyond  this,  those  having  the  control  of  the  child 
seem  to  be  at  liberty  to  determine  whether  it  shall  attend  school  or 
not.  Persistent  irregularity  of  attendance  during  thirty-four  out  o.f 
forty  weeks  of  the  school  year,  it  would  seem,  may  be  shielded  from 
punishment  by  the  allegation  of  the  parent  or  guardian  that  he  has 
seen  fit  to  employ  the  child  otherwise.  Obviously  this  reserved  right 
may  be  made  use  of  with  the  greatest  ease  to  nullify  all  attempts  to 
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enforce  regulai*  attendance.  Moreover,  the  statute  remedies,  were 
they  more  available,  are  directed  mainly  against  flagrant  cases  of 
vagabondism,  and  though  perhaps  well  enough  fitted  for  the  needs  of 
a  dense  city  population,  are  too  coarse  and  general  to  reach  a  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  evil,  though  of  a  rather  different  kind  and  less 
glaring,  is  not  less  real,  viz.,  the  case  of  children  who,  from  the  remiss- 
ness or  selfishness  of  their  parents,  are,  although  far  within  the  express 
requirements  of  the  statutes,  yet  so  habitually  irregular  in  attendance 
as  to  be  of  serious  detriment  to  their  schools.  Among  these  are  a 
certain  number  for  whose  constant  irregularity  there  is  more  or  less 
excuse, — ^but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  making  others  suffer  for  their 
fault  or  their  misfortune, — and  no  school  can  be  what  it  shoitld  be 
whose  classes  are  liable  to  continual  disorganization,  and  when  the 
example  of  irregularity  from  whatever  cause  is  perjoetual. 

It  is  of  this  class  that  the  Ungraded  School  in  a  large  part  con- 
sists, and  here  they  should  remain  so  long  as  the  disability  or  unwil- 
lingness to  comply  with  the  proper  school  discipline  continues.  It  is 
impossible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  exclude  them  altogether;  yet 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  the  means  of  depressing  the  general 
character  of  the  schools.  And  it  was  believed  that  upon  this  class  of 
cases  the  Ungraded  School  might  exert  pressure  enough  to  cause 
more  careful  discrimination  to  be  made  by  parents  between  sufiicient 
and  insufficient  excuses  for  absence. 

Truancy. — The  subject  of  truancy  has  for  several  years  annually 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

There  is  but  little  truancy  outside  of  the  Ward  Schools,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  irregular  attendance  is  by 
permission  of  the  parents  and  how  much  is  due  to  truancy.  Parents 
not  alive  to  the  importance  of  education  will  for  very  slight  reasons 
detain  their  children  from  school,  and  for  yet  slighter  reasons  yield  to 
their  wish  to  absent  themselves.  There  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  average  attendance  in  the  Ward  Schools  for  this  year, 
compared  with  the  last ;  taking  the  months  of  June,  September  and 
October,  we  find  for  1869  the  average  attendance  was  85  5-43  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  same  months  for  1870  the  average  attendance  was 
88  9-24,  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  higher.  This  improvement  has 
resulted  from  the  establishment  of  an  Ungraded  School,  and  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  police  officers  as  a  truant  officer.  As  these 
two  measures  were  adopted  simultaneously,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  change  is  to  be  attributed  to  one,  and  how  much  to 
the  other. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  employment  of  a  truant  officer  was 
not  this  year  instituted  for  the  first  time ;  though  his  connection  with 
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the  Ungraded  School  is  a  novel  measure.  However,  without  appor- 
tioning the  influence  to  each  of  two  measures,  we  are  happy  in  the 
result.  We  feel  confident  that  by  a  faithful  truant  officer,  and  the 
means  we  have  otherwise  instituted  and  have  recommended,  that 
though  we  can  never  hope  to  abolish,  we  may  restrain  irregularity  of 
attendance.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  pertinent  here  to  remark  to  those 
citizens  who  have  children  attending  our  schools,  that  great  embar- 
rassment to  teachers  and  great  disadvantage  to  the  schools  with 
which  they  are  connected  are  occasioned  by  the  pupils  who  are  tardy 
or  who  leave  school  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  enforcement 
of  our  rules  upon  these  points  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  teachers. 

In  order  to  render  more  efiectiial  the  means  we  have  for  restraining 
irregularity  of  attendance,  we  ask  of  the  town  to  appropriate  a  suffix 
cient  salary  to  the  truant  officer  on  duty,  that  he  may  give  his  constant 
attention  to  the  charge  of  visiting  schools  and  following  up  truants. 
This  work  has  been  done  by  police  officer  Gross,  as  faithfully  as  inter- 
ference with  his  regular  police  duties  would  allow.  This  officer  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

School  Committee. — Thomas  Parsons,  Chairman.  George  Brooks,  A.  W.  Benton, 
G.  P.  Wesselhoeft,  S.  Salisbury,  J.  E.  Cabot,  E.  W.  Sanford,  W.  Lamson.  Robt. 
Amory,  Secretary. 

CANTOK 

Evening  Schools. — The  wisest  thing  that  has  been  done  by  this 
town  for  the  cause  of  popular  education,  was  the  five  hundred  dollars 
which  it  voted  to  expend  at  its  last  annual  meeting  for  Evening 
Schools.  It  was  a  need  which  had  been  long  felt,  and  I  trust  that 
this  appropriation  will  be  followed  by  others.  There  is  a  class  in 
every  community  who  desire  to  obtain  an  education,  and  it  should  be 
afibrded  to  them,  and  at  such  times  as  will  be  most  convenient  to 
them.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  educate  our  children.  There  are 
young  men  and  young  women  in  our  town  who  have  neglected  the 
opportunities  of  their  childhood,  or  perhaps  never  had  any  opportu- 
nities, who  are  anxious  to  obtain  information,  either  general  or  upon 
some  specific  subject,  and  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  practical  branches,  the  branches  which  will  assist  a  man  or  woman 
in  earning  his  or  her  daily  bread  will  be  a  part  of  the  regular  instruc- 
tion in  these  Evening  Schools.  What  these  schools  should  be,  and 
what  we  trust  they  will  be  is,  that  a  person  desiring  to  enter  mercan^ 
tile  or  mechanical  life,  shall  be  thoroughly  fitted,  as  far  as  instruction 
without  experience  can  do  so,  in  these  Evening  Schools.  The  old 
apprentice  system,  when  the  young  man  lived  in  the  family  of  his 
employei",  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  seven  years,  has  been  done 
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away  with,  and  a  youth  now  seldom  learns  more  than  a  branch  of  a 
trade,  and  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  master  workman,  he  must  get  the 
information  requisite  to  becdme  so  as  best  he  may.  Other  countries 
are  leading  us  in  this  matter.  Skilled  workmen  from  France  and 
Germany  are  occupying  the  best  positions  in  our  workshops.  If  we 
wish  to  study  mining  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  Germany.  Thus  it  is 
that  every  year  our  young  men  are  going  to  Europe  to  acquire  that 
practical  instruction  which  they  cannot  obtain  in  this  country.  We 
live  in  a  manufacturing  town,  and  we  tshould  afford  the  young  and  the 
old  mechanic  every  facility  in  our  power  for  thoroughly  mastering  that 
part  of  his  business  which  can  be  taught  from  books.  Again,  we  live 
in  a  republic,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  our  theories  of  government 
successfully,  we  should  have  educated  voters.  The  only  danger  that 
threatens  us  is  ignorance, — that  danger  which  prevents  the  successful 
formation  of  republics  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  important 
that  every  man  should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  an  intelligent  voter.  It  is  entii-ely  owing  to  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence in  our  people  that  our  elections  have  become  so  corrupt,  and 
that  men  utterly  unfit  for  office  are  placed  over  us  as  rulers. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — D.  T.  V.  Huntoon. 

COHASSET. 

The  subject  of  compulsory  education  is  more  and  more  occupying 
the  thought  of  philanthropists  and  statesmen.  In  Germany,  which 
during  the  past  year  has  given  such  proofs  of  national  vigor  and 
power,  not  only  are  all  the  citizens  permitted  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
free  suffrage,  and  are  liable  to  military  duty^  but  they  are  required 
also  to  educate  their  children.  No  matter  how  poor  or  ignorant  they 
may  be,  or  how  much  they  need  the  services  of  their  children,  they 
are  obliged  by  law  to  send  them  to  school,  and  to  have  them  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  learning.  The  reasonableness  of  this  require- 
ment is  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  if  all  our  children  are  to 
exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  they  have  a  just  claim 
to  an  education  which  shall  enable  them  to  exercise  the  high  trusts  of 
citizenship  with  intelligence.  At  the  same  time,  the  community  have 
a  right  to  protect  themselves  from  the  danger,  the  burden  and  the 
shame  of  an  ignorant  and  debased  class  of  people.  And  the  best 
ji  protection  is  to  be  found  in  a  good  intellectual  and  moral  education, 
such  as  our  Common  Schools  ought  to  afford.  The  Massachusetts 
system  of  education  will  not  be  complete  till  it  makes  the  education 
of  all  the  children  in  the  State  compulsory. 
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The  ql^estion  is  often  asked  the  school  committee,  "  Why  are  cer- 
tain children  permitted  to  be  absent  from  school,  and  to  grow  up  in 
idleness  and  ignorance,  when  we  have  a  truant  law,  and  truant  officers 
to  enforce  the  law  ?  "  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  good  truant  law,  and 
truant  officers  who  in  many  cases  have  done  much  to  check  truancy. 
But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  want  of  adequate  power  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  parents  of  many  of  the  children  who  are  unnecessarily 
absent  from  school  are  unable  to  pay  a  fine,  and  if  they  could  jsay  it 
they  have  not  enough  control  over  their  children  to  keep  them  in 
school.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  courts  before  whom  the  children 
might  be  brought  should  sentence  them  to  confinement,  there  is  no 
suitable  place  in  the  county  where  they  could  be  confined.  They  are 
not,  and  should  not  be  treated  as  criminals,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
sent  to  the  Reform  Schools.  They  cannot  be  confined  in  our  alms- 
house nor  in  any  other  proper  place  in  the  county.  Therefore  the 
sentence  of  the  court  could  not  be  executed.  There  is  urgent  need 
of  a  State  institution,  or  of  an  institution  in  each  county,  where  this 
class  of  children  may  be  sent  and  instructed  till  they  are  willing  to 
attend  school  regularly  in  their  respective  towns.  Till  such  institu- 
tions are  provided,  our  truant  laws  will  be,  in  many  respects,  but  a 
dead  letter,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  the  proper  attendance 
of  all  children  in  our  schools. 

School  Commiliee. — Edward  Towek,  Levi  N.  Bates,  Joseph  Osgood. 

DEDHAM. 

The  frequent  absentee,  from  whatever  cause,  is  a  dead  weight  upon 
his  class;  and  where  any  considerable  number  are  frequently  absent, 
the  whole  school  is  retarded  and  lowered  in  rank.  It  is  hardly  just 
to  keep  back  the  constant  and  diligent  i^upil,  to  favor  the  indifferent 
laggard.  Yet  in  a  graded,  classified  school  the  frequently  absent 
must  either  be  made  of  no  account,  or  else  the  faithful  must  be  robbed 
of  their  just  rights.  The  better  way  is  for  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  constantly  while  they  do  send  them,  even  if  they  feel  obliged 
to  remove  them  from  school  at  an  earlier  age  in  consequence. 

Keeping  so  many  out  of  school  in  the  summer  months,  for  berry- 
picking  and  other  trifling  matters,  is  robbery  to  the  children  thus  de- 
l^rived  and  an  injury  to  those  who  continue  their  attendance.  I  have 
no  accurate  data  of  the  extent  of  this  evil  in  this  town,  but  presume 
it  is  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  registered  number  on 
the  average,  and  in  the  summer  months  a. good  deal  more.  This  is  a 
great  waste  of  time,  money  and  precious  privilege.  According  to 
reports,  the  whole  State  is  suffering  in  this  manner.     In  some  of  the 
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larger  cities  the  per  cent,  of  non-attendance  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  attendance.  We  cannot  call  ourselves  an  educated  people,  nor 
boast  of  the  glory ^and  efficiency  of  our  Public-School  system,  while 
these  facts  remain.  The  compulsory  system  is  broached  as  a  possible 
remedy  for  this  growing  defect.  In  the  Old  World,  in  some  countries, 
the  people  are  comj)laining  of  the  compulsion  which  deprives  them  of 
schools  and  educational  privileges,  while  here  we  are  talking  of  the 
necessity  of  compulsion  to  get  people  to  accept  of  the  privilege,  free 
of  all  expense. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  are  so  great  in  themselves  that  all  our 
citizens  ought  to  claim  and  use  them  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  thus 
vindicate  human  nature  under  the  laws  of  freedom,  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  and  righteousness  of  our  school  system.  But  it  is  certain  we 
do  not  appreciate  what  we  have.  Our  Public  Schools  are  not  put  to 
their  full  capacity  of  usefulness.  Our  children — that  is,  very  many  of 
them — are  not  accepting  all  the  education  that  is  freely  provided  for 
them. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  full  intention  and  design  of 
the  Public-School  system  will  be  realized.  The  children,  it  is  assumed, 
belong  .to  the  State  to  be  educated.  The  State  undertakes  to  make 
good  citizens  of  them.  It  is  bound  to  give  them  such  education  as 
will  help  them  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  contribute  something  to  the 
public  wealth.  The  better  it  fits  and  prepares  them  for  this  end  the 
less  will  be  its  losses,  through  the  diversions  of  vice,  idleness  and 
crime,  and  the  less  will  it  be  obliged  to  spend  for  prisons  and  houses 
of  correction.  The  State  now  spends  more  in  consequence  of  crime 
and  pauperism  than  for  education.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our 
criminals  are  illiterate.  If  the  State  cannot  remove  temptation  from 
before  its  youth,  it  certainly  ought  to  educate  them  so  as  to  be  able 
to  resist  evil  and  escape  its  blight.  The  Public  School  indirectly 
becomes  the  greatest  reformer  we  have. 
Chairman. — George  Hill. 

DOVER. 

Means  of  Improvement. — As  the  result  of  abolishing  the  school 
districts,  and  bringing  all  the  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
town,  we  have  now  one  new  school-house,  pleasant  and  commodious, 
,  erected  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
greatly  needed,  and  where,  being  remote  from  other  parts  of  the  town, 
it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  needed,  at  least  for  elementary  and 
preliminary  purposes.     But   it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  progressive 
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movement  will  not  stop  here,  leaving  the  running  of  the  schools  much 
the  same  as  before  the  districts  were  abolished. 

Let  the  five  schools,  including  the  one  in  the  south  part  of  Need- 
ham,  be  brought  into  three  locations, — the  most  convenient  for  all 
directions, — and  five-sixths  of  all  the  scholars  will  come  within  one 
mile  of  such  locations ;  then  three  first-class  Grammar-School  teachers 
can  be  employed,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  employ  five  teachers, 
and  some  of  these  third-rate  teachers.  By  this  plan  the  three  schools 
would  continue  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  instead  of  six  or 
seven  months  for  the  five  schools,  for  the  same  expense,  and  with 
much  better  teachers. 

Take  another  view :  to  run  a  school  efficiently  seven  months  in  the 
year,  that  averages  only  eight  pupils,  incurs  an  expense  of  about 
thirty-five  dollars  for  each  scholar  per  annum.  Now,  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  schools  so  that  the  average  shall  be  forty-five  pupils  to  a  school, 
and  the  expense  for  each  scholar  is  less  than  nine  dollars,  for  nine 
months'  schooling,  with  the  same  teacher.  The  diflference  will  be 
about  five  hundred  per  cent.,  for  the  same  length  of  school,  and  the 
same  class  teacher.  This,  as  a  business  transaction,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  great  folly  on  the  farm  or  in  the  workshop  ;  yet  we  are  doing  this 
same  thing,  year  after  year,  in  our  school  matters. 

The  State  has  done  very  much  to  open  the  way,  in  order  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education,  and  many  localities  have  wisely  availed  them- 
selves of  these  opportunities  and  means,  and  are  doing  nobly.  What 
is  now  needed  is  that  some  plan  be  devised,  whereby  every  child  in 
the  State,  so  far  as  possible,  be  furnished  with  equal  privileges  of 
Common-School  education.  The  expense  would  be  very  small  on  the 
whole  property  of  the  State ;  probably  an  average  of  three  or  four 
mills  per  cent.,  wisely  laid  out,  would  accomplish  a  desirable  result, 
and  make  great  improvement  throughout  the  State. 

Could  an  equal  tax  be  made  by  the  State  on  all  the  property  for 
public  educational  purposes,  and  appropriated  wisely,  with  adaptation 
to  every  part  of  the  State,  on  condition  that  each  town  and  location 
provide  suitable  conveniences,  the  result  might  be  highly  satisfactory. 
Such  a  plan  would  greatly  facilitate  improvement  where  it  is  very 
much  needed. 

Or,  could  a  small  assessment  of  one  mill  or  so,  per  cent.,  be  raised 
for  appropriation  where  it  is  most  needed,  on  certain  conditions,  this 
would  meet  a  pressing  necessity,  and  open  the  way  to  provide  more 
equal  privileges  at  a  common  expense.  Such  measures  may  at  first 
view  appear  to  some  as  unjust,  or  as  taking  the  attitude  of  begging; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  public  education  is  a  public  benefit. 
No  State  can  afford  to  suffer  any  of  its  population  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
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ranee  and  viee, — and  they  generally  go  together.  The  present  ten- 
dency, in  New  England,  is  to  concentrate  population,  and  especially 
property.  Capital  is  invested  where  it  will  pay  the  best.  Conse- 
quently in  this  transition  movement,  many  parts  are  left  comparatively 
destitute;  and  unless  something  is  done  to  equalize  the  burden  in 
bearing  that  which  is  for  common  good,  some  places  may  sink  into 
helplessness  and  barbarism.  Besides,  these  rural  districts  have  been, 
and  may  continue  to  be  valuable  tributaries  to  the  largest  and  most 
wealthy  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  Nearly  one-half  in 
many  a  country  school, — and  usually  the  better  part, — will,  if  well 
fitted,  occupy  important  positions  in  the  cities  and  business  places  of 
the  country. 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  justice  and  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  part  of 
noble  generosity,  that  the  entire  capital  of  the  State  should  contribute 
to  increase  the  value  of  its  own  resources,  and  prevent  an  evil  which 
might  otherwise  become  a  public  calamity  ? 

Such  an  influence  would  act  as  a  mighty  lever  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  develop  resources  in 
making  improvements  in  many  localities  that  would  otherwise  be 
withheld. 

Superintendent. — A.  E.  Battelle. 

FOXBOROUGH. 

Parents  do  an  irreparable  wrong  to  their  children  when  they  keep 
them  from  school  simply  on  account  of  their  own  convenience.  De- 
tained from  school  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  the  time,  the  school  will 
be  worth  but  little  to  the  children.  They  cannot  keep  up  with  their 
classes,  they  can  acquire  no  fixed  habits  of  study,  and  probably  will 
acquire  no  taste  for  it.  Left  behind  by  their  mates  they  lose  their 
self-respect  and  become  discouraged.  They  are  thus  the  subjects  of 
a  wrong  which  will  follow  them  in  its  disastrous  effects  as  long  as  they 
live. 

And  is  no  wrong  done  to  a  school  when  a  part  of  its  pupils  attend 
irregularly  upon  its  exercises?  The  classes  are  hindered  in  their 
studies  by  those  absentees  who  are  dragging  along  behind  them.  The 
teacher  is  disheartened;  the  whole  school,  too,  suflfers  a  demoralizing 
effect.  Vacant  seats  remind  the  pupils  who  are  present  of  those  who 
should  occupy  them,  and  their  minds  become  quite  too  familiar  with 
the  thought  that  absence  from  school  can  be  permitted.  Besides, 
loose  habits  in  one  respect  have  a  natural  and  close  aflanity  to  loose 
habits  in  other  respects.  The  irregular  attendant  upon  school  is 
usually  far  more  troublesome  to  his  teacher  in  other  ways  than  is  the 
26 
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one  whose  place  is  never  vacant.  Interrupted  in  his  studies  and  so 
kept  behind  his  class,  he  can  have  little  enthusiasm  in  study.  Listless 
and  idle,  his  hands  are  ever  the  more  ready  for  mischief.  There  is 
nothing  which  so  promotes  good  order  in  school  as  plenty  of  work 
and  a  constant  enthusiasm  in  doing  it.  Is  there  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  promote  the  good  of  their  neighbors'  children  as 
well  as  their  own,  by  cooperating  with  teachers  and  committees  in 
correcting  the  iiTegular  attendance  of  pupils  upon  Public  Schools? 

But  the  wrong  done  has  a  wider  reach ;  the  town  and  the  State 
suffer.  The  State  assumes  and  correctly  assumes,  that  its  prosperity 
and  preservation  even  can  be  secured  only  by  educating  its  children 
and  youth.  Ignorance  is  in  direct  antagonism  with  free  institutions. 
Hence  this  State  makes  the  support  of  free  schools  obligatory  upon 
the  towns.  It  also  makes  compulsory  the  attendance  upon  school, 
of  all  the  children  between  certain  ages  for  a  prescribed  number  of 
weeks  during  the  year.  Now  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  frustrates  the  beneficent  end  it  seeks  to  secure.  A  most 
serious  injury  is  done  to  both  town  and  Commonwealth  in  this  way. 

Viewing  the  matter  as  thus  presented,  the  committee  have  felt  that 
duty  required  them  to  correct  the  evils  of  irregular  attendance  upon 
school  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  They  therefore  adopted  the  regu- 
lations to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Some  complaint  has  been  made  of  their  action  in  excluding  from 
school  those  whose  irregular  attendance  was  a  source  of  so  much  evil. 
It  has  been  said  that  those  who  could  or  would  attend  school  so  little, 
needed  to  go  that  little  the  more  on  this  account,  and  hence  they 
ought  not  to  be  excluded.  But  sounder  reasoning  would  conduct  to 
a  widely  different  conclusion.  Those  who  attend  school  so  little  and 
so  irregularly  might  as  well  not  attend  at  all,  for  their  attendance 
secures  little  or  no  good  to  themselves,  and  it  inflicts  great  evil  upon 
others.  The  little  good  on  the  one  side  is  more  than  balanced  by 
the  evil  on  the  other.  It  has  been  said  also  that  the  exclusion  of 
pupils  from  school  in  such  a  case  is  in  conflict  with  the  law  which 
requires  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  But  the  same  law 
which  makes  this  requisition  upon  parents,  requires  also  the  school 
committee  to  exclude  from  school  those  children  who  do  not  comply 
with  certain  conditions.  A  definite  end  is  sought  by  the  law,  and  it 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  make  such  regulations 
for  the  school  as  will  best  subserve  that  end.  All  the  children  and 
youth  in  the  State  have  a  right  to  attend  school,  but  they  have  no 
right  so  to  attend  school  as  to  frustrate  the  great  end  for  which  the 
Public  Schools  were  established. 

School  Committee.—^.  S.  Dickinson,  Wm.  H.  Thomas,  Manley  Grovek,  Henry  T. 
CoMEY,  Joseph  E.  Pond,  Jr. 
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FRANKLIN. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  those  scholars  who  design  to  teach 
and  are  desirous  of  taking  a  high  rank,  to  give  more  attention  to  this 
subject  of  special  training  before  undertaking  the  arduous  task  of  im- 
parting knowledge  to  others.  Where  scholars  do  not  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Training  School  connected  with  a  High  School  or  an 
Academy,  we  cordially  recommend  a  course  at  some  one  of  our  ex- 
cellent State  Normal  Schools,  Our  experience  from  the  employment 
of  Normal  graduates  in  our  schools  has  been  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  success  of  those  schools  in  fitting  scholars  for  teachers.  We  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  possible,  without  the  immedi- 
ate aid  of  such  schools,  for  persons  to  become  first-class  teachers. 
But  we  have  seldom  met  with  them  except  where,  through  some 
source,  they  have  acquired  those  methods  and  principles  of  teaching 
mainly  developed  by  those  schools.  And  the  teacher  who,  through 
want  of  interest  or  ability,  cannot  bring  these  resources  to  his  aid,  we 
deem  to  have  mistaken  his  calling. 

School  Committee. — George  King,  S.  W.  Squire,  A.  D.  Saegeant. 

MEDWAY. 

The  record  of  attendance  in  our  schools  the  past  year  unmistakably 
indicates  more  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  upon  this  siTbject. 
The  irregularity  and  consequent  low  percentage  of  attendance  here- 
tofore has  been  an  evil  in  itself  demanding  reform ;  therefore  it  has 
been  our  purpose  to  employ  every  inducement  to  secure  a  daily  attend- 
ance of  each  scholar.  It  has  been  enjoined  upon  the  teachers  to 
daily  remind  their  pupils  of  its  importance,  and  we  have  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  advising  with  parents  upon  the  subject.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring  term  we  promised  the  schools,  that  a  list  of 
all  scholars,  not  absent  or  tardy  during  the  year,  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  annual  report. 

The  effort  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  secure  a  place 
upon  this  list  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying;  and  no  less  so  the 
interest  exhibited  by  the  very  many  parents.  Often  have  they  ex- 
pressed to  us  their  purpose  to  aid  in  this  much  needed  reform.  Tar- 
diness is  far  more  needless  than  absence.  The  former  denotes  rather 
the  thoughtless,  inattentive  child  who  loiters  away  his  time  on  the 
way  to  school ;  while  the  latter  results  from  sickness,  or  some  real  or 
imagined  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  The  power  to  correct 
this  evil  rests  mainly  with  the  parent.     And  the  importance  of  so 
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doing  relates  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school,  but  to  the 
future  success  of  the  child,  by  early  acquiring  habits  of  prompt 
action.  Many  parents  expressed  regret  at  the  close  of  the  yearly 
examination,  that  their  children  had  been  absent  one  or  more  days  only 
during  the  year,  and  that  because  of  sickness.  The  manifestation  of 
such  interest  is  encouraging  and  indicates  a  higher  appreciation  of 
our  schools. 

Secretary. — Chas.  H.  Deans. 

MILTON. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  an  Act  was  passed  placing 
drawing  among  the  studies  required  to  be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 
As  this  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  course  of  study  now  pur- 
sued, there  has  been  some  hesitation  in  introducing  the  subject,  the 
committee  having  no  precedents  to  show  in  what  manner  this  new 
system  should  be  conducted.  But  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  will 
be  made  so  that  instruction  will  commence  with  the  new  year,  one  or 
more  special  teachers  being  employed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  gratify- 
ing that  the  art  of  drawing  is  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  branches 
which  the  scholars  in  our  Public  Schools  are  expected  to  understand. 
For,  besides  the  elevating  influences  of  the  art  itself,  the  solid  benefits 
resulting  to  those  even  moderately  accomplished  in  this  respect  will 
be  inestimable,  especially  to  those  engaged  in  the  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industries.  And  it  should,  therefore,  be  remembered 
that  we  shall  do  absolute  injustice  to  the  children  of  this  town  if  we 
suffer  them  to  go  forth  from  our  schools  less  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  drawing  than  the  children  of  the  other  towns  of  our  Commonwealth. 
School  Committee.— Elij An  Tucker,  Samuel  Babcock,  Edward  J.  Kendall, 
Jason  Thayer,  T.  Edwin  Kugoles,  Horace  E.  Ware. 

NORFOLK. 

The  school  committee,  in  discharge  of  their  duty  as  prescribed  by 
law,  respectfully  submit  their  first  annual  report. 

And  first  of  all  they  are  happy  to  congratulate  the  town  on  the 
very  commendable  position  it  assumed  at  the  outset  of  its  new  cor- 
porate career,  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  as  shown  by  the 
liberal  provision  it  made  for  the  support  and  prosperity  of  our  Public 
Schools.  This  is  one  proof,  among  others,  that  the  new  town  is  alive 
to  its  true  welfare,  and  able  and  ready  to  take  as  good  care  of  itself, 
as  had  been  taken  of  it  while  it  remained  in  its  former  connections, 
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May  the  same  wisdom  and  happy  foresight  inspire  its  counsels  in  the 
future. 

Number  of  children  in  town  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  is 
found  on  actual  count  to  be  222.  The  number  that  have  been  in 
attendance  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is  about  200  ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  between  the  ages  above  specified,  the  names  of  twenty 
or  more  children  in  town  do  not  appear  on  the  register  as  having 
been  in  school  at  all.  It  is  hoped  there  existed  a  sufiicient  reason  for 
this  non-attendance.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  of 
attendance,  that  all  our  schools  with  one  exception,  the  Centre,  are 
small ;  and  so  far  as  present  indications  go  to  show  are  destined  to 
remain  small  for  years  to  come.  This  is  a  misfortune.  The  fact  not 
only  increases  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  individual  child,  but 
leaves  the  school  without  those  incitements  to  effort  so  important  to 
stimulate  both  teacher  and  pupil.  There  lacks  scope  for  that  health- 
ful rivalry  which  is  so  great  a  spur  to  exertion. 

Length  of  Schools. — As  originally  proposed,  the  school-year  has 
been  30  weeks,  divided  into  three  terms  of  10  weeks  each,  and  all  the 
schools  have  run  that  length  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  North, 
whose  teacher  was  called  "by  the  powers  that  be"  to  serve  as  juror, 
closing  the  school  two  weeks  before  its  allotted  term  had  expired. 
This  deficiency  will  be  kept  in  mind,  to  be  made  up  another  year. 
The  whole  school  term,  it  will  be  seen,  has  given  us  an  addition  of 
six  weeks  to  what  had  before  been  usual,  that  is,  in  the  Wrentham 
part  of  the  town,  though  the  same  as  has  been  usual  in  the  Franklin 
part.  But  even  this  is  a  shorter  period  than  is  usual  in  many  towns, 
and  shorter  than  is  consistent  with  the  highest  success.  A  term  of 
11  weeks  is  of  the  most  desirable  length ;  and  the  committee  would 
deem  it  a  most  valuable  addition,  if  the  school-year  could  be  lengthened 
out  to  33  weeks,  giving  us  three  terms  of  11  weeks  each,  and  beyond 
this  they  think  the  school-year  could  not  be  profitably  extended. 

The  attendance  in  the  pleasanter  season  of  the  year  is  considerably 
larger  than  in  the  more  rough  season  of  winter ;  and  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  in  the  latter  season  who  did  not  attend  in  the 
former,  is  very  few  indeed.  Do  not  these  facts  suggest  the  propriety 
of  assigning  the  school-year  to  the  more  favorable  seasons,  and  of  thus 
avoiding  the  exposure  and  loss  attendant  on  our  cold  and  stormy 
winters  ? 

Home  Influence. — This  is  sure  to  be  felt  whatever  its  character  in 
school.  As  a  general  rule  the  child  will  be  in  school,  what  it  is  at 
home,  and  bring  its  home  training  along  with  it.  If  governed  at 
home,  it  will  be  easily  governed  at  school ;  if  encouraged  to  do  well 
at  home,  it  will  show  it  at  school.    In  a  word,  the  school  must  be 
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largely  what  home  influences  make  it.  Almost  every  instance  of 
disobedience  or  disorderly  conduct  the  past  year,  is  traceable  to 
misdirected  home  training.  It  will  be,  in  fact,  impossible  to  make  our 
schools  what  they  ought  to  be  without  parental  cooperation.  Without 
such  cooperation,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  teacher  can 
maintain  due  order  and  secure  a  sticcessful  working  of  the  school, 
made  up  as  it  is  of  so  great  a  variety  of  individual  character ;  and  if 
parents  would  have  a  profitable  school  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
their  children  making  progress  in  knowledge  and  all  good  attainments, 
they  must  look  after  them  and  insist  on  their  doing  right.  They 
must  encourage  them  in  attendance,  in  obedience,  in  study,  in  self- 
respect  and  in  every  moral  excellence  and  right  aspiration. 
School  Committee. — J.  K.  Beagg,  Lathrop  G.  Keith,  Jacob  F.  Pond. 

QUINCY. 

Evening  Schools. — To  determine  the  number  and  location  of  Even- 
ing Schools,  your  committee  called  a  meeting  of  all  desiring  to  attend 
the  same,  at  the  town  house,  and  located  one  in  the  Adams  and  one 
in  the  Willard  school-house. 

We  employed  two  male  and  two  female  teachers  in  each  school. 
First  sessions  held  Oct.  31. 

Paid  for  teaching,  oil,  lamps,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  out  of 
the  special  appropiiation  for  these  schools. 

Thirty-five  sessions  of  each  school  were  held. 

West  /School :  whole  number  of  pupils,  144 ;  males,  131 ;  females, 
13;  average  attendance,  77;  youngest  member,  12  years;  oldest  mem- 
ber, 40  years. 

/South  /School :  whole  number  pupils,  80  ;  males,  80 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 53  ;  youngest  member,  14  yeai's  ;  oldest  member,  34  years. 

The  studies  pursued  were  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography  and  book-keeping.  Evening  sessions  have  not  afiected 
attendance  of  day  schools. 

The  teaching  was  made  thoroughly  practical.  The  deportment  of 
the  members  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  their  progress  satisfactory. 

We  believe  these  schools  a  decided  success, — far  above  our  expec- 
tations.   We  hope  they  may  be  continued  and  extended  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  and  that  more  females  will  attend.     We  ask  an 
appropriation  of  11,000  for  this  purpose  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Chairman. — William  S.  Morton.    Secretary.— Asa  Wellington. 
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RANDOLPH. 

The  committee  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  having  some 
truant  officers.  We  have  made  complaints  during  the  year  against 
three  boys  for  truancy.  In  each  case  before  the  court,  it  was  decided 
to  put  the  boys  on  probation,  and  they  have  since  shown  that  the  best 
course  with  them  was  taken.  But  another  fact  requires  investigation 
and  action  by  the  next  committee,  Avho  will  need  therein  the  aid  of 
such  officers.  There  are  in  the  town,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
selectmen  to  us,  1,384  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years;  in  all  the  schools,  as  shown  by  the  registers,  about  1,100. 
Where  are  the  others, — about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number?  We 
think  they  should  be  carefully  looked  up,  and  be  compelled  to  attend 
school.  The  committee  have  found  that  personal  application  by  the 
teachers  or  by  themselves  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  absences  of 
members  of  schools,  and  think  that  the  same  would  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  a  large  part  of  the  fifth  of  the  town's  children  not  members 
of  any  school.  In  this  work  is  seen  the  need  of  the  aid  of  two  or 
more  discreet  and  active  truant  officers.  Not  that  we  think  legal 
measures  should  be  resorted  to,  except  in  extreme  cases,  but  a  parent 
will  xisually  try  to  overcome  any  difficulty,  if  kindly  encouraged  by  a 
person  who  seems  interested,  but  especially  if  that  one  is  clothed  with 
some  authority. 

School  Committee. — Nathaniel  Howard,  Jacob  Whitcomb,  W.  E.  Jewell. 

SHARON. 

Length  of  School-year. — All  our  schools  have  been  favored  with 
the  same  amount  of  schooling.  Thirty-six  weeks  have  been  given  to 
our  schools  in  three  sepai'ate  terms.  These  terms  were  arranged  so 
as  to  afford  as  long  a  vacation  during  the  summer  months  as  would  be 
convenient  for  all  concerned.  We  feel  that  as  a  town  we  have  greatly 
improved  in  this  regard  since  the  adoption  of  the  ]3regent  system. 
Under  the  former  arrangement  some  of  the  schools  were  favored  with 
a  longer  school-year  than  others,  but  ever  since  the  district  system 
was  abolished,  equal  privileges  have  been  given  to  all  of  enjoying  the 
same  amount  of  instruction  in  our  various  schools. 

Ohligations  to  Teachers. — There  are  some  duties  parents  and  guar- 
dians owe  to  teachers.  It  has  seemed  to  us  during  the  past  year  that 
there  has  been  a  fault,  now  and  then  noticed,  that  should  be  wholly 
eradicated.  We  refer  to  the'  spirit  of  nnkind  and  unjust  criticism 
and  censure  passed  upon  teachers  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  the 
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teachers'  influence,  and  arouse  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  school 
sadly  detrimental  to  its  highest  good.  We  do  not  expect  that  every 
teacher  will  exactly  suit  every  parent.  This  would  require  perfec- 
tion everywhere.  Neither  do  we  desire  parents  to  remain  in  silence 
when  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  demand  a  hearing.  But  we 
only  wish  that  the  right  method  should  be  employed.  Make  known 
your  wants  either  privately  to  the  superintendent  or  by  petition  to 
the  committee,  and  the  matter  shall  be  examined. 
Secretary. — Sanford  "Waters  Billings. 

STOUGHTON". 

Chromos. — The  very  liberal  offer  made  by  Mr.  Louis  Prang,  of 
Boston,  to  furnish  his  beautiful  chromos  for  the  Public  Schools,  at  a 
discount  of  fifty  per  cent,  from  his  usual  retail  rates,  induced  the 
committee  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  some  of  them  for  our  schools. 
"We  accordingly  presented  the  matter  to  the  scholars  in  most  of  the 
schools,  and  asked  for  a  small  contribution  from  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  aid  in  the  matter  of  adorning  their  rooms.  A  very  cheerful 
and  liberal  response  was  made.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars 
were  thus  contributed,  which  the  committee  duplicated  from  the  "  dog 
tax";  thus  making  our  canine  friends,  or  rather  their  owners,  con- 
tribute to  the  aesthetic  culture  of  our  children.  These  excellent  pic- 
tures, which  some  covild  not  distinguish  from  oil  paintings,  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  refining  and  elevating  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young.  A  love  for  the  beautiful,  both  in  nature  and  in  art,  will  thus 
be  developed.  And  whatever  tends  to  produce  this  result,  must  be 
welcomed  as  an  active  and  efficient  helper  in  the  great  work  of  educa- 
tion. 

Drawing  J^ooks. — The  legislature  of  last  year  passed  a  law,  chap. 
248,  "  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which 
are  required  to  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools."  In  accordance  with 
this  requirement,  the  committee,  after  examination,  adopted  "Bar- 
tholomew's System  of  Drawing  Books " ;  and  introduced  them  into 
the  several  schools  of  the  "Intermediate"  and  "Grammar"  grade, 
and  to  the  older  ones  in  the  "Mixed"  schools.  Drawing  Cards  were 
also  furnished  to  the  Primary  Schools.  There  has  been,  however,  on 
the  part  of  a  few  of  the  parents,  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the 
introduction  of  this  study.  We  are  not  responsible  for  that.  The  law- 
makers of  the  State  have  seen  fit  to  require  it,  and  we  have  simply 
conformed  to  the  statute.  We  have  furnished  the  books  as  required 
by  law,  and  if  any  parent  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  them,  it  must 
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be  collected  in  the  way  provided  for  sucli  cases.     (See  General  Stat- 
utes, chap.  38,  sects.  30,  31.) 

Method  of  Examination. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  schools 
closed  on  the  same  day,  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  committee 
to  pursue  the  same  method  of  examination  as  heretofore.  We  could 
not  visit  all  the  nineteen  schools  at  the  same  time.  We  therefore 
adopted  another  way,  which  is  new  to  us,  but  which  has  long  been 
practised  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  By  a  division  of 
labor  we  made  a  thorough  personal  inspection  of  the  condition  of 
each  school  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  winter  term.  A  series 
of  ten  questions  in  arithmetic,  and  the  same  number  in  grammar 
were  prepared  for  the  examination  of  the  highest  classes  in  the  Mixed 
and  Grammar  Schools ;  the  other  classes  being  examined  orally.  In 
reading,  the  piece  was  selected  by  the  committee,  and  all  errors  in 
pronunciation  were  noted ;  and  in  spelling,  five  words  were  given  out 
to  each  scholar.  We  thus  obtained  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
actual  condition  of  each  school.  We  have  a  record  of  the  percentage 
of  correct  answers  for  all  the  schools,  but  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  publish  them  this  year,  as  the  system  had  not  been  pursued  here 
before.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  such  full  and  precise  examina- 
tions held  at  the  close  of  each  term  hereafter.  This  would  not  only 
give  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  schools,  but  enable  the  committee 
to  determine  very  clearly  the  progress  made  from  term  to  term. 

Conveyance  of  Children. — It  seems  desirable  that  the  town  should 
take  some  action  in  reference  to  the  conveying  of  children  to  and  from 
the  Public  Schools,  when  they  reside  at  remote  distances  therefrom. 
Especially  should  this  be  the  case  with  those  who  attend  the  High 
School  from  the  outlying  districts.  By  chapter  132,  Laws  of  1869,  it 
was  enacted  that  '^any  town  in  this  Commonwealth  may  raise  by 
taxation  or  otherwise,  and  appropriate  money  to  be  expended  by  the 
school  committee  in  their  discretion,  in  providing  for  the  conveyance 
of  pupils  to  and  from  the  Public  Schools."  Of  course  any  such  pro- 
vision must  be  established  on  some  general  principle  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  cases.  It  might  be  done  by  fixing  some  mileage  for 
all  who  live  beyond  a  given  distance  from  school.  Those  pupils  re- 
siding in  East  and  North  Stoughton,  or  elsewhere  at  a  distance,  might 
thus  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  High 
School  at  the  centre  of  the  town. 

School  Commiiiee. — Thomas  Wilson,  Isaac  Swan,  C.  Dyee,  Jr. 
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In  nearly  all  our  schools  there  are  so  many  classes  that  little  time 
can  be  given  to  each  one.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  is  obliged  to 
hasten  through  the  classes  so  rapidly  that  nothing  more  can  be  done 
than  simply  to  hear  the  answers  to  the  questions.  No  time  is  allowed 
for  explanations  such  as  should  accompany  every  exercise.  In  some 
instances  teachers  have  four  or  five  classes  in  geography,  and  as  many 
in  written  arithmetic.  As  a  general  rule  there  should  be  but  three 
of  each.  We  recommend  the  reduction  of  classes  in  these  studies  to 
that  number.  Teachers  must  have  more  time  for  recitations,  and 
more  time  for  exercises  where  the  judgment  and  observation  of  the 
pupil  are  necessarily  enlisted.  At  present,  our  whole  system  of 
teaching  is  too  mechanical.  Thoroughness  is  not  attained  by  a  too 
slavish  adherence  to  text-books.  We  have  no  doubt  that  marked 
attention  to  terminations  and  constructions  of  words  gives  habits  of 
observation  to  the  mind,  and  disciplines  it  to  think  easily  and  readily ; 
but  if  the  mind  is  kept  in  this  channel  alone,  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
originality  and  independence.  The  mind  should  be  trained  to  habits 
of  discrimination  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  mark  the  difference  between 
things  around  him, — which  are  constantly  coming  under  his  own 
observation  in  the  world  of  Nature.     There  is  many  a  one,  who 

"  Can  trace  a  panting  syllable  through  space, 
O'er  flood,  through  forest,  field,  and  tangled  park, 
TJp  to  the  Deluge,  to  the  spacious  ark," 

but  who  cannot  discriminate  an  oak  from  an  elm,  a  rose  from  a  dah- 
lia, a  pickerel  from  a  perch,  or  a  pigeon  from  a  hawk.  In  order  to 
work  well,  the  mind  must  be  engaged  upon  subjects  in  which  it  can- 
not but  feel  interested;  and  if  teachers  can  present  such  subjects, 
they  will  succeed  in  disciplining  the  child's  mind  without  ever  weary- 
ing it  or  making  study  seem  irksome. 

Music  and  Drawing. — These  branches  of  education  are  very  im- 
portant and  almost  indispensable  in  our  Common  Schools.  The  claims 
of  the  first  need  hardly  be  considered,  they  are  so  apparent.  We 
refer  more  especially  to  vocal  music.  It  is  not  only  a  relief  from  the 
usual  routine  of  study,  but  it  has  an  elevating  influence,  and  is  fitted 
to  soften  and  humanize  the  coarse,  rough  places  in  one's  nature. 
Moreover,  it  strengthens  the  vocal  organs,  and  is  an  especial  aid  to 
graceful  reading  and  speaking.  "  It  is  a  noted  fact,"  says  Prof.  Tour- 
jee,  "  that,  when  music  is  taught  in  our  Public  Schools,  the  ribald 
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song3  disappear  from  our  streets.  It  directly  aids  In  the  discipline  of 
schools,  while  it  calms  and  soothes  the  restlessness  consequent  upon 
continuous  study.  It  holds  the  highest  rank  as  an  aid  to  the  memory. 
The  songs  of  childhood  are  never  forgotten.  The  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  expression  are  all  heightened  by  It,  and  as  a  mental  disci- 
pline it  is  nowise  inferior  to  the  vaunted  study  of  mathematics." 

There  is  no  one,  it  would  seem,  who  is  not  able  to  see  some  good 
results  flowing  from  a  continued  practice  of  it,  in  the  school-room,  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  In  virtue  of  its  influence  upon  the  soul  it  must 
commend  itself  to  all. 

We  do  not  suppose  there  is  need  of  recommending  it  to  the  favor 
of  any  person.  Still,  it  is  not  taught  as  it  should  be  in  our  schools. 
In  some  of  them  songs  are  not  even  sung,  for  the  reason  that  the 
teachers  are  not  singers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have  vocal  music 
taught  in  all  our  schools,  we  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  employ  a 
music-teacher,  at  a  moderate  compensation,  to  visit  them  every  term 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  this  important  department. 
In  Prussia,  where  they  have  the  best  system  of  education,  perhaps,  in 
the  world,  music  occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  Almost  every  one 
educated  there  is  not  only  a  good  singer,  but  generally  a  good  per- 
former on  some  musical  instrument.  So  important  is  this  branch  of 
education  coming  to  be  regarded,  that  the  Board  of  Education  in 
their  last  report  recommend  that  it  be  added  to  the  list  of  studies 
required  to  be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools.  Seeing  the  great  ad- 
vantages arising  to  the  community  from  such  a  course, — as  we  should 
then  probably  have  ten  singers  where  now  we  have  one, — we  must 
heartily  second  that  recommendation. 

In  respect  to  the  second  branch  of  education,  that  of  drawing,  an 
Act  of  the  legislature  was  passed  last  year,  requiring  schools  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities  to  study  it.  The  Board  of  Education  now  sug- 
gest the  expediency  of  changing  the  statute  so  that  its  provisions  may 
apply  to  all  towns  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Of  course,  any 
town  containing  a  less  number  is  at  liberty  to  have  it  taught  in  its 
schools,  if  it  shall  so  vote,  or  if  the  committee  will  take  the  trouble 
to  have  it  introduced.  In  several  of  our  schools,  during  the  past 
year,  this  branch  of  study  has  been  pursued  with  good  success.  We 
trust  that  during  the  present  year  it  will  find  its  way  into  all  our 
schools.  Among  the  diflFerent  systems,  we  like  that  of  Bartholomew, 
and  would  recommend  it  to  parents  and  teachers  as  one  calculated  to 
lead  the  pupil  along  step  by  step,  and,  with  faithfulness  and  applica- 
tion accompanying  a  taste  for  it,  to  make  him  a  proficient  in  the  art. 
For  the  Commiilee. — W.  B.  Smith. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  ample  room  still  for  improvement  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.  There  is  yet  apparent  too  much  of  what  is  generally 
prevalent  in  America, — the  forcing  or  hot-house  method  of  teaching, 
— due  in  part  to  the  unhealthy,  feverish  ambition  and  struggle  which 
are  so  obvious  in  every  phase  of  our  society,  and  in  part  to  the  short 
time  allowed  for  education.  But  we  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  a 
healthier  system,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  boy  or 
girl  who  exhibits  signs  of  unnatural  or  precocious  intellectual  powers, 
will  be  regarded  as  needing  treatment  for  cerebral  disease,  rather  than 
as  a  genius  whose  brilliancy  is  to  be  increased  by  stimulating  to  its 
destruction  the  brain,  already  too  active,  and  needing  absolute  rest 
from  intellectual  exertion. 

When  this  defect  shall  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
"Massachusetts,  and  a  more  rational  and  safe  method  substituted,  our 
schools  will  then  begin  to  produce  the  results  which  the  admirable 
principle  upon  which  they  are  founded  ought  to  yield. 

Although  there  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  an  inconsistency  in 
(Compelling  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  to  educate  their  children 
whether  they  will  or  no,  in  reality,  such  a  requirement  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  republican  institutions.  Under  our 
form  of  government,  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  State  rests  so 
largely  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  individual  citizen,  that 
■it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  say  to  the  citizen,  "You 
have  no  right  to  allow  your  son  or  your  daughter  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  you  shall  not  do  it." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State, — most  certainly  of  a  State  where  general 
suffrage  prevails, — to  see  that  the  youth  upon  whom  in  due  time  is 
to  rest  the  responsibility  of  its  government,  are  properly  fitted  for 
that  responsibility,  and  sufficiently  educated  to  enable  them  to 
make  an  intelligent  use  of  their  privileges  and  rights.  The  statistics 
of  our  jails  and  prisons  show  beyond  question  that  crime  and  igno- 
trance  almost  always  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  of 
,276  inmates,  nearly  all  were  reported  to  be  ignorant,  and  two-thirds 
of  them  unable  to  read  or  write ;  and  in  Auburn  prison,  New  York, 
only  39  out  of  244  inmates  could  read  and  write.  Thus  the  conclu- 
sion cannot  be  avoided  that  our  Public  Schools  are  really  the  only 
.  safeguard  by  which  the  State  is  to  protect  itself  against  crime  and 
pauperism. 

Drawing. — In  accordance  with  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1870,  drawing  has  been  introduced  during  the  past  year  into   our 
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High  and  Grammar  Schools.  "We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  taken  for  many  years  in  the  laws  regulating  education 
in  Massachusetts.  Intelligent  observers  familiar  with  the  compar- 
ative skill  of  different  nations  in  the  industrial  arts,  have  long  been 
aware  that,  while  Americans  are  second  to  none  in  inventive  ability, 
and  in  the  application  of  scientific  laws  and  methods  to  practical  uses, 
they  are  far  behind  many  European  nations  in  all  matters  where  nicety 
of  taste  or  beauty  of  design  are  called  into  requisition.  This  defect 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867,  where  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  compare  with  each  other  the  best  works 
of  all  the  nations  having  any  claims  to  be  considered  as  civilized,  in 
the  industrial  and  practical  arts,  in  textile  fabrics,  in  machineiy  and  in 
the  fine  arts. 

Although  it  was  claimed,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  America 
was  not  fairly  represented  at  the  Exposition,  it  was  very  apparent 
that  we  were  greatly  inferior  to  many  countries  in  all  manufactures  in 
which  beauty  is  an  element.  And  the  reason  was,  that  in  Prussia, 
Belgium  and  France, — the  countries  most  conspicuous  for  the  elegance 
and  taste  displayed  by  their  artisans  as  well  as  their  artists, — drawing 
was  taught  as  regularly,  and  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  as 
reading  or  arithmetic,  and  thus  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form 
and  in  design  was  developed,  and  a  skill  in  representing  that  percep- 
tion attained,  which  became  apparent  in  all  their  work.  Even  England, 
which  had  considered  herself  the  model  and  type  of  a  manufacturing 
nation,  was  forced  to  concede  her  inferiority,  and  has  established 
schools  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  drawing,  both  free-hand 
and  mechanical,  in  Public  Schools.  Thoughtful  Americans  also  saw 
the  importance  of  'this  branch,  and  have  labored  diligently  until  they 
have  succeeded  in  having  drawing  taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 

But  not  alone  or  chiefly  on  account  of  its  mere  utility  is  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  to  be  encouraged.  Thousands,  who  probably  will 
never  make  use  of  it  in  any  industrial  pursuit,  will  be  grateful  that 
they  have  the  opportunity  given  them  to  develop  and  strengthen 
their  love  for  whatever  is  beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  interest  nearly  all  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  where  drawing  has  been  introduced  began  its  study.  It 
is  too  soon  to  judge  whether  the  results  will  be  all  that  were  expected, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
this  important  branch  of  study. 

School  Committee. — Jasies  W.  Rollins,  Chairman.  J).  S.S'UXiASEr,  Secretary.  Elias 
T.  BowTHORPE,  John  M.  Ordway,  Thomas  Magennis,  John  W".  McKim,  Edward  S. 
Osgood,  C  H.  Sewai^l. 
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Truancy. — !Pi'om  the  return  of  the  assessors  made  to  the  commit- 
tee, it  appears  that  on  the  first  day  of  May  last,  there  were  nineteen 
hundred  and  three  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years 
residing  in  the  town  of  Weymouth ;  at  least  two  hundred  of  these  do 
not  attend  school  as  required  by  law.  We  believe  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  accompanying  by-laws  would  tend  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  thus  failed  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
State. 

By-Laws  on  Teuanct,  adopted  by  the  Town  of  Weymouth,  and  approved  by  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Section  1.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  residing  in  the  town  of  Weymouth,  shall  annually 
during  the  continuance  of  his  control  send  such  child  to  some  Public  School  in 
said  town,  at  least  twelve  weeks,  six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive ;  and 
for  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  party  offending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the 
town  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars ;  but  if  it  appears  upon  the  inquiry  of 
the  truant  officers  or  school  committee  of  the  town,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any  pros- 
ecution, that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not  able  by  reason  of  poverty  to  send 
such  child  to  school,  or  that  such  child  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the 
means  of  education  for  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches 
of  learning  taught  in  such  schools,  or  that  his  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been 
such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period 
required,  the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred. 

Sect.  2.  Teachers  having  charge  of  pupils  who  are  habitually  truants,  shall 
report  in  writing  their  names,  the  number  of  times  absent  with  the  dates  for  the 
same,  and  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  the  committee  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  town,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  either  the  committee  or  superin- 
tendent to  investigate  cases  so  reported,  and  if  in  their  judgment  it  shall  be 
deemed  necessary,  they  shall  report  the  same  to  the  truant  officers,  who  shall 
prosecute  such  offenders.  The  party  convicted  of  truancy  under  this  section 
shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  town  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  the  first, 
and  a  sum  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offence. 

Sect.  3.  Any  minor  convicted  under  either  of  the  preceding  sections,  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  instead  of  the 
fines  mentioned  in  said  sections,  be  committed  to  any  such  institution  of  instruc- 
tion, house  of  reformation,  almshouse,  or  other  suitable  situation  provided  for 
the  purpose,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  such  justice  shall  deter- 
mine. 

Sect.  4.  A  minor  convicted  of  either  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  these  by- 
laws, and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  may,  in  default  of  payment,  be  committed  to 
such  institution  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  almshouse  or  other  suitable 
place,  provided  as  aforesaid. 
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Sect.  5.  Any  trial  justice  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  complaints,  made  under 
the  preceding  sections.  All  warrants  issued  upon  such  complaints  shall  be  made 
returnable  before  said  justice  at  the  place  named  in  the  warrants. 

Sect.  6.  The  town  shall  appoint  at  the  annual  meeting  four  of  the  consta- 
bles of  the  town  as  truant  officers,  who  alone  shall  be  authorized,  in  case  of 
violation  of  the  preceding  by-laws,  to  make  the  complaint  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  judgment  thereon. 

Superintendent. — Your  committee  recommend  the  employment  of 
a  superintendent  of  schools. 

We  believe  that  with  a  superintendent,  a  greater  uniformity  and  a 
better  classification  in  the  schools  can  be  secured  than  in  any  other 
way.  No  matter  what  the  ability  or  how  wise  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  the  execution  of  those  plans  is  intrusted  to  thirty  or  forty 
teachers,  without  the  guidance  of  one  controlling  mind,  confusion  and 
inefficiency  may  result. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  supervision  of  our 
schools  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

No  committee  that  can  be  appointed  in  this  town  will  be  able  to  do 
all  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  schools.  Educated  and  intelligent 
men  only  can  perform  this  work  properly.  A  great  amount  and 
variety  of  labor  is  required, — such  as  personally  examining  teachers 
and  scholars  for  promotion  from  one  school  or  grade  to  another;  visit- 
ing the  schools  and  giving  directions ;  making  rules  for  the  school ; 
settling  difficulties  that  are  continually  arising  between  teachers  and 
scholars,  parents  and  others ;  the  charge  and  care  of  the  school  prop- 
erty ;  the  examination  of  schools  at  their  close  ;  the  making  of  returns, 
reports,  etc.  Such  members  of  the  committee  as  are  qualified  to  do 
all  this,  are  generally  fully  occupied  with  their  own  affiiirs,  and  soon 
find  the  labor  necessary  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties,  a 
greater  draft  upon  their  time  than  they  can  affi^rd.  The  burden  and 
annoyance  of  the  office  occasion  frequent  changes.  Committees  usually 
divide  up  the  work,  assigning  to  each  a  special  field  of  labor,  and  con- 
sequently no  one  member  of  the  board  has  such  knowledge  of  the 
schools  as  will  enable  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  them,  or  to 
understand  the  wants  of  all.  Committees  do  not  make  a  specialty  of 
education,  and  have  other  duties  that  occupy  their  time. 

The  work  needs  a  man  well  acquainted  with  school  systems, — one 
capable  of  advising  both  teacher  and  committee,  one  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  and  one  who  shall  devote 
all  his  time  and  ability  to  the  work.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  super- 
intendent can  perform  the  work  vastly  better  than  any  committee  of 
six  can  do  it,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  economy  simply,  it  is  cheaper  to 
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employ  such  an  one  and  pay  him  liberally,  than  to  pay  the  commit- 
tee's bills  for  what  they  do,  even  though  they  do  a  large  amount  of 
•work  without  charge,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  year. 

The  committee  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  ought  to  be  as 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  done  as  any  one  man  can  do,  however  well 
qualified  he  may  be ;  that  no  committee  of  six  can  do  it,  or  if  they 
could,  would  or  could  afibrd  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  done  by 
one  man,  and  that  in  proportion  as  any  part  of  this  work  is  neglected 
the  schools  must  sufier,  and  consequently  a  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tion  wasted. 

School  Committee.— 3 .  W.  Loud,  A.  A.  Ellsworth,  G.  W.  Fay,  Abnek  Holbeook, 

C.  C.  TOWEK,  C.  Q.  TiRRILL. 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


ABINGTOK 


We  rank  geography  among  the  important  studies  of  the  Common- 
School  course,  and  assign  to  it  sufficient  time  for  pupils  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  what  are  termed  the  essentials  of  the  branch.  The 
study  of  geography  should  be  reduced  to  a  science,  and  as  such  it 
should  exercise  the  varied  powers  of  the  mind  and  contribute  to  their 
growth.  We  should  first  consider  the  outside  of  the  earth,  presenting 
to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  interesting  facts  about  home,  or  the  town 
where  they  reside ;  pointing  out  the  streets,  fields,  hills,  valleys,  rivers 
and  such  other  objects  of  interest  as  may  occur  to  the  teacher.  This 
drill  is  intended  to  give  the  pupil  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
objects  that  are  seen  on  every  hand,  and  the  terms  that  denote  them. 
Here  the  observing  faculties,  so  full  of  activity  in  the  child,  find  means 
for  development.  It  is  through  representative  objects  that  these  first 
lessons  are  to  be  taught.  If  the  globe  is  used  to  illustrate  the  general 
contour  of  the  earth,  the  location  of  mountains,  oceans,  rivers,  deserts, 
lakes,  cities,  &c.,  it  should  create  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  lifelike  picture 
or  image  of  the  earth  as  it  really  exists.  This  gives  significance  to 
the  form  and  nature  of  our  planet.  The  geographical  types  now  have 
a  meaning,  and  all  the  physical  regions  are  so  many  realities,  to  be 
studied,  appreciated  and  made  a  source  of  knowledge.  Map  drawing 
should  begin  with  the  first  lessons  and  be  continued  through  the 
course.     The  teaching  should  be  practical,  and  no  time  spent  in  burden- 
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ing  the  mind  with  facts  and  figui-es  which  will  never  be  recalled. 
The  method  of  teaching  this  branch  by  well  arranged  topics  has  our 
approval.  This  method  requires  careful  preparation  on  the  pqrt  of 
teachers,  as  no  one  can  conduct  a  recitation  creditably,  without  a  good 
understanding  of  all  the  relations  of  the  subject.  If  pupils  are  allowed 
to  express  ideas  in  their  own  language,  a  more  thorough  and  valuable 
knowledge  of  the  lesson  is  secured.  Thus  taught,  it  becomes  a  science 
of  great  value;*  for  how  can  it  be  regarded  otherwise,  when  we 
remember  how  beautiful  is  this  earth  of  ours, — an  earth  so  grand  in  all 
its  conditions,  the  home  of  so  many  different  peoples  and  such  varied 
forms  of  animal  life  ! 

"How  shall  we  teach  history?"  is  a  question  frequently  asked,  even 
by  our  best  teachers.  We  have  often  remarked  a  lack  of  interest  in 
this  study,  and  felt  a  deep  regret  that  a  branch  so  full  of  valuable 
instruction  should  be  regarded  with  so  much  indifference.  We  would 
recommend  the  topic  method  of  teaching  history,  as  the  best,  so  far  as 
our  observation  has  extended.  Interesting  facts  clothed  in  the  pupil's 
language,  and  narrated  in  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of  the  events  to 
which  they  relate,  make  a  more  acceptable  recitation  than  nicely 
worded  answers  to  formal  questions.  Taught  in  this  manner  it  enlarges 
the  range  of  thought,  improves  the  taste  and  greatly  strengthens  the 
mental  forces. 

We  need  in  all  departments  more  oral  instruction,  better  illustration, 
more  general  explanation.  All  teaching  should  be  characterized  by 
clearness  of  understanding,  breadth  and  variety  of  knowledge.  This 
should  include  effective  instruction  in  regard  to  civil  and  social  obliga- 
tions. Where,  if  not  in  our  Public  Schools,  are  large  numbers  of  our 
youth  to  be  qualified  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  which 
every  good  citizen  owes  to  the  community  in  which  he  resides*  and 
to  the  govei'nment  that  affords  him  protection  ? 

ScJwol  Committee. — James  H.  Gleason,  Benj.  F.  Hastings,  Chaeles  W.  Soule. 

BRIDGEWATER. 

Teachers'  meetings  have  contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of 
our  schools  than  any  other  one  thing.  These  meetings  were  com- 
menced at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
and  have  been  held  regularly  in  the  High-School  room,  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  each  month.  The  attendance  of  teachers  has  been  good ; 
the  committee  have  all  been  present  at  each  meeting,  with  a  single 
exception,  and  parents  and  friends  have  been  present  to  some  extent. 
The  exercises  have  consisted  of  reading  of  the  essays  by  the  teachers  ; 
discussions  by  the  teachers  and  committee ;  teaching  exercises,  in 
28 
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which  the  teacher  has,  by  the  aid  of  her  class,  illustrated  her  method 
of  teaching  a  given  subject;  and  Messrs.  Boyden  of  Bridgewater, 
Harpington  of  New  Bedford,  and  Merserve  of  North  Bridgewater, 
have  favored  us  with  valuable  addresses.  The  subjects  of  all  the 
exercises  have  been  confined  to  school  work. 

The  teachers  have  grown  individually  by  reading,  speaking  and 
thinking  about  the  subjects  which  they  were  to  present,  and  the 
schools  have  been  benefited  by  the  increased  knowledge  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teacher.  These  meetings  have  been  of  no  expense  to 
the  town.  The  committee  have  given  their  time,  and  with  the  teach- 
ers have  defrayed  the  expenses  which  have  arisen  from  speakers  and 
other  causes.  Hundreds  of  dollars  could  not  express  the  value  these 
meetings  have  been  to  the  schools. 

Teachers'  Library. — Ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  business  men 
and  mechanics  find  it  essential  to  their  highest  success  to  read  the 
biographies  and  maxims  of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  their 
profession.  The  true  teacher  must  study  the  principles  of  teaching 
and  the  biographies  of  those  who  have  successfully  applied  those 
principles.  The  time  is  fast  passing  in  which  every  one  who  knows 
how  to  read,  write,  cipher  and  whip  can  pass  as  a  successful  teacher. 
Many  of  our  teachers  desire  to  read  such  books,  but  have  not  access 
to  them.  Many  do  not  receive  sufficient  pay  to  purchase  standard 
educational  works.  The  highest  interests  in  our  schools  require  our 
teachers  to  read  them ;  consequently,  the  wise  course  for  the  town 
seems  to  be  to  allow  the  committee  to  use  a  part  of  the  unexpended 
funds  of  this  year — say  forty  dollars — for  the  purchase  of  choice  read- 
ing matter  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  school  instruction  and  disci- 
pline ;  these  books  to  be  kept  in  the  High-School  library,  and  loaned 
to  teachers  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  committee 
may  adopt.  Just  criticism  and  a  good  library  will  be  strong  induce- 
ments for  live  teachers  to  come  to  Bridgewater. 

School  Committee. — Philander  Leach,  John  A.  Lothrop,  Albert  E.  Winship. 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER. 

Employment  of  Teachers. — Every  year  we  are  subjected  to  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  good  teachers,  who  are  drawn  from  us  by  the 
liberal  offers  of  other  towns.  The  highest  pay  received  by  the  teacher 
of  any  school  below  the  grade  of  High,  is  but  three  hundred  and  fif- 
teen dollars,  while  most  of  them  receive  but  two  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  some  less  than  that.  Other  towns  oflTer  them  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  same  work,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  their  engagements  that  they  may  accept  such  liberal  offers.     The 
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girls  in  our  manufacturing  shops  earn  more  than  the  teachers  in  our 
schools,  yet  it  costs  the  latter  time,  money,  hard  work  and  often 
deprivation,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  performance  of  that  which  is 
always  a  hard,  and  too  often  a  thankless  task. 

Men  pay  more  to  those  who  hew  their  wood  and  draw  their  water, 
than  to  those  who  instruct  their  children.  This  is  not  right  nor  even 
profitable.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  best  teachers  each  year ;  we 
cannot  afford  to  incur  the  risk  of  constantly  employing  strangers. 
Either  we  must  employ  a  poorer  grade  of  teachers,  shorten  our  school- 
year,  or  increase  our  appropriation  for  schools.  The  first  course  we 
know  would  be  objectionable  to  all  parents  who  have  the  welfare  of 
their  children  at  heart.  It  remains  then  to  choose  between  the  two 
alternatives, — more  money  or  shorter  school  terms.  We  ought  to 
increase  our  appropriation  five  hundred  dollars  to  maintain  our  schools 
ffWhere  they  now  are.  While  this  may  slightly  increase  the  rate  of 
taxation,  let  us  not  forget  that  an  ignorant,  unthinking  population  is 
the  most  grievous  tax  ever  imposed  upon  a  town,  county  or  State. 
School  Committee. — G.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  VV.  Nutter,  William  Allen. 

HALIFAX. 

We  believe  in  good  schools ;  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
a  poor  and  a  good  school.  The  only  way  to  have  good  schools  is  to 
have  good  teachers,  and  to  obtain  and  retain  them  we  must  pay  the 
laborer  his  hire.  During  the  past  year  the  committee  have  employed 
several  teachers  from  the  Normal  School.  This  school  is  especially 
designed  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  for  the  Public 
Schools.  It  has  all  the  prestige,  power  and  ability  of  a  State  insti- 
tution. All  the  best  and  approved  modes  of  instruction  are  there 
known  and  taught.  True,  there  have  been  some  teachers  who  have 
not  attended  the  Normal  Schools,  and  yet  have  proved  excellent 
teachers  and  met  with  signal  success,  and  such  teachers  we  have 
designed  to  engage  and  retain  ;  but  when  we  look  back  upon  the 
many  schools  taught  in  years  past  by  those  who  were  not  Normal 
scholars,  and  which  proved  to  be  almost  failures,  and  compare  them 
with  those  taught  by  Normal  graduates,  which  have  all  proved  suc- 
cessful, how  can  we  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  which  reason 
would  naturally  suggest,  that  some  special  preparation,  by  way  of 
teaching  and  training,  is  necessary  to  qualify  teachers  for  schools,  as 
well  as  to  prepare  persons  to  prosecute  other  occupations  with  satis- 
faction and  success  ?  We  readily  recognize  the  fact  that  to  follow  any 
employment  or  trade  in  life  with  ability  and  prosperity,  an  individual 
must  have  some  training  for  that  employment.    How  then  can  it  be 
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expected  that  the  untrained,  uneducated  teacher  can  engage  in  a 
calling  exceeded  by  none  in  importance  and  interest  and  responsi- 
bility,— that  of  teaching  the  youthful  mind  ? 

School  Commiltee. — Iea  L.  Stuetevant,  Cordelia  J.  Richmond,  Nathaniel  Mor- 


HANOVER. 

We  have  given  each  child  in  town  an  opportunity  to  receive  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  schooling.  We  have  also  been  able  to  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  tried  and  faithful  teachers  bya  slight  increase  of  pay.  Thirty- 
six  weeks,  divided  into  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  by  none 
can  be  deemed  a  single  week  too  many.  Even  with  this  amount  we 
do  not  surpass  some  of  the  towns  around  us.  And  the  committee  of 
the  ensuing  year  may  find  it  essential  to  the  welfare  of  some  school  to* 
retain  in  it  some  teacher  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  stipend  paid.  By 
neither  of  these  things,  to  say  the  least,  will  the  schools  of  the  town 
be  injured. 

Drawing. — By  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  this  town,  as  well 
as  all  others,  is  now  required  to  teach  drawing  as  a  branch  of  Com- 
mon-School education.  It  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  by  this  law  as 
arithmetic,  grammar  or  geography.  We  deem  this  a  wise  provision. 
Instruction  in  drawing,  though  meagre,  will  train  both  hand  and  eye, 
will  be  an  endless  source  of  interest  to  scholars,  young  and  old,  will 
assist  all  in  learning  to  write,  will  be  of  advantage  to  all  in  the  de- 
monstration of  mathematical  and  philosophical  problems.  We  hope 
that  during  the  coming  year  drawing  may  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  the  town.  But  it  can  be  done  only  in  a  simple  and  unpre- 
tending way.  We  cannot  hire,  at  least  unless  the  town  gives  us  au- 
thority, a  drawing-master.  Our  teachers,  except  in  rare  instances, 
are  unprepared  themselves  to  teach  it.  So  the  school  committee  will 
be  compelled  to  limit  its  teaching  to  its  simplest  elements,  but  what 
they  can  do  in  this  particular  they  will  gladly  do.  They  trust  that 
they  will  receive  support  and  encouragement  from  the  town  in  this 
undertaking. 

We  are  pleased  to  add  that  several  of  the  most  efficient  teachers 
received  the  training  which  has  fitted  them  for  their  work  in  our  High 
School.  The  value  of  this  school  is  made  evident  in  this,  and  other 
ways  as  well.  Were  those  of  our  young  ladies  hoping  to  teach,  com- 
pelled to  go  out  of  town  to  get  the  needed  training,  either  they  would 
not  become  teachers,  because  not  able  to  bear  the  expense,  or,  fearful 
of  temptations  incident  to  boarding-school  life,  would  be  obliged  to 
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pay  large  sums  of  money  out  of  town,  or  would  be  lost  to  us  by  going 
into  other  and  better  paying  towns  to  teach. 

School  Committee. — Andrew  Eead,  Jedediah  Dwelley,  Edward  A.  Perry. 

HINGHAM. 

It  is  no  special  disparagement  to  our  present  system  of  instruction 
to  say  that  it  is  too  textual,  for  this  has  been  one  of  the  chief  faults  of 
all  educational  systems.  The  book  has  always  been  put  before  the 
living,  flexible  mind ;  and  thus  many  vigorous  intellects  made  to  sufier 
because  of  the  failure  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  hard,  unelastic 
methods  of  the  text-book.  Manuals  of  study  are  but  guide-boards 
indicating  the  intellectual  road  along  which  young  minds  are  to  travel ; 
not  as  a  file  of  soldiers,  but  with  that  freedom  of  action  natural  to 
every  mind's  individual  constitution.  In  the  primary  studies  of  lan- 
guage or  the  sciences,  the  text-books  generally  furnish  the  best 
methods;  the  solid,  conscientious  memorizing  of  rules  being  the  first 
requisite  to  success.  But  in  such  studies  as  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, geography  and  history,  there  is  scarcely  any  teacher  who  can- 
not, from  personal  knowledge  of  the  mental  peculiaiities  of  the  pupils, 
improve  upon  the  best  text-books  that  can  be  wiitten ;  and  the  com- 
mittee are  glad  to  see  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  teachers  share  this 
conviction.  Education  is  not  accumulation,  but  growth  ;  and  parents 
who  are  disposed  to  complain  of  their  children's  slow  progress  (as 
many,  from  a  superficial  knowledge  of  facts,  do),  should  remember 
that  advancement  is  not  necessarily  indicated  by  the  pupil's  having 
reached  a  certain  page  in  the  "  Third  Reader,"  or  a  particular  rule  in 
arithmetic,  but  by  their  enlarged  ability  to  read  well  from  any  book, 
or  calculate  correctly  under  any  circumstances. 

Attendance. — The  lack  of  the  proper  attendance  of  scholars  is  the 
chronic  disease  at  the  vitals  of  the  school  system.  Possibly  during 
the  past  year  this  complaint  may  not  have  been  as  virulent  as  in  for- 
mer years,  but  there  is  in  every  school  a  migratory  class,  whose  seats 
are  full  and  empty  during  alternate  days,  weeks  or  months,  as  the 
case  may  be.  These  scholars  remain  away  long  enough  to  forget  all 
useful  studies,  and  acquire  numerous  objectionable  accomplishments, 
and  so  become  contaminators  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room. Parents  who  keep  their  children  from  school  for  the  most 
trivial  reasons,  are  disposed  to  blame  the  teachers  for  all  deficiencies 
in  scholarship.  This  is  as  unkind  as  it  is  unreasonable.  What  chil- 
dren and  parents  need  alike,  is  a  fuller  realization  of  their  legal  as 
well  as  moral  obligations  in  this  matter.  We  should  strive  to  remem- 
ber that  the  school  system  is  not  a  private  convenience,  but  a  public 
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necessity ;  and,  when  children  are  kept  from  school,  the  State  as  well 
as  the  child  is  robbed  of  its  best  wealth. 

School  Committee. — John  Sj^yder,  Henry  Siuees,  Petek  Hersey. 

KINGSTON. 

No  branch  of  education  is  more  practical  and  imjDortant  than  that 
of  government.  We  know  that  good  order  is  generally  valued  simply 
as  contributing  to  success  in  the  literary  .exercises.  But  really,  it  is 
as  much  aa  end  itself  as  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  not  the  mere 
scaffolding,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  very  edifice  of  education. 
We  are  to  train  the  children  to  be  patriotic  and  orderly  citizens  of  the 
republic.  We  are  to  teach  them  the  lessons  and  laws  of  self-control. 
We  are  to  permeate  their  entire  natures  with  renovating  and  elevat- 
ing influences.  If  they  are  self-willed  and  selfish,  passionate  and  diso- 
bedient when  they  come  to  us,  we  are  to  strive  to  make  them  con- 
scientious and  true,  loving  and  gentle  before  they  leave  us.  The 
teacher  should  seek  all  this  without  the  aid  of  the  parent,  though  of 
course  he  will  achieve  the  end  far  more  easily  and  effectually  with  his 
aid.  Government  and  moral  discipline  are  as  much  a  part  of  his 
legitimate  business  as  is  the  teaching  of  reading,  sj)elling  and  arith- 
metic. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  government,  both  in  the  family  and  the 
school :  the  first,  where  the  children  do  pretty  much  as  they  please 
and  almost  invariably  do  wrong ;  the  second,  where  they  do  only  as 
their  parents  and  teachers  require  or  allow ;  and  the  third,  where 
they  do  as  they  please  and  always  do  right.  The  first  named  is  anar- 
chy. It  is  Bedlam  let  loose.  It  is  no  government  at  all.  The  second 
is  the  government  of  external  authority  and  force ;  while  the  last  is 
the  true  self-government,  implying  the  perfection  of  the  child's  nature. 
Now  you  will  find  many  schools,  alternately  under  the  first  and  second 
kinds  of  government,  according  to  the  personal  power  or  lack  of  power 
of  the  successive  teachers.  That  the  third  kind  of  government  is 
possible  and  is  not  wholly  Utopian,  is  manifest,  since  there  are  chil- 
dren who  are  docile  and  well  behaved,  whoever  are  their  teachers. 
Let  these  exceptions  be  made  the  genei-al  rule  and  we  shall  have  no 
failures  from  insubordination  and  disorder,  nor  will  there  be  necessity 
for  resorting  to  those  punishments  which  in  themselves  are  so  repul- 
sive. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  government  at  home  has 
much  to  do  with  the  government  at  school. 

No  expense,  whether  of  time  or  money,  for  real  education  is  ever 
wasted.  Where  a  people  are  too  poor  to  support  schools,  you  will 
find  that  their  very  poverty  has  been  induced  by  their  ignorance  and 
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vice.  It  was  stated  in  a  speech  in  Congress  upon  the  bill  for  promot- 
ing national  education  by  Hon.  Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  shown  that  the  Common- 
School  system  of  Prussia  has  revolutionized  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  world ;  and  England,  at  the  very  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, passed  a  law  to  establish  a  system  of  universal  education  as 
necessary  to  the  regaining  of  her  manufacturing  supremacy.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  recently  declared  that  the  victory  of  Germany  over 
France  is  the  victory  of  the  Common-School  system  of  Prussia  over 
the  ignorance  of  the  French  Empire.  We  well  know  that  in  our  own 
recent  intestine  struggle,  the  more  general  intelligence  among  the 
Union  armies  did  as  much  to  procure  us  the  final  victory  as  did  our 
superior  numbers.  Let,  therefore,  our  system  of  public  instruction  be 
sustained  at  any  cost. 

The  older  persons,  who  remember  to  have  seen  a  Spanish  dollar, 
with  its  two  pillars  representing  the  two  mountains  on  the  ojDposite 
sides  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  may  not 
all  be  aware  that  before  the  discovery  of  America  and  its  mines  of 
jDrecious  metals,  the  motto  over  the  pillars  was,  ne  phts  ultra — nothing 
more  beyond.  By  the  adventurous  energy  of  Columbus,  that  stereo- 
typed declaration  of  ages  was  proved  a  lie.  There  is  no  such  forbid- 
ding barrier  to  discovery  and  progress  in  knowledge.  There  are  no 
pillars  of  past  and  present  attainments  over  which  is  inscribed,  Thus 
far  you  may  go  and  no  farther.  Each  succeeding  year  opens  new 
opportunities. 

Superintendent  of  Schook. — Joseph  Peckham. 

LAKEVILLE. 

It  is  fair  to  judge  of  the  interest  a  man  feels  in  the  success  of  any 
enterprise,  by  the  amount  of  money  he  is  willing  .to  invest  in  it,  and 
the  amount  of  personal  attention  he  is  willing  to  bestow  upon  it. 
Now  as  to  personal  attention,  where  is  the  father  of  a  Lakeville  school 
boy  or  girl  that  can  come  forward  and  claim  the  merit  of  ever  having 
visited  any  of  our  Public  Schools,  except,  perhaps,  as  an  ofiicial  ? 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  seems  to  be  more  generous,  but 
even  that  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  insufficient  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  supply  any  of  our  schools  with  teachers  that  have  been 
favored  with  a  professional  training  at  either  of  our  Normal  institu- 
tions, which  were  established  and  are  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  teachers  for  the  Public 
Schools.    Now,  if  it  is  good  policy  for  the  State  to  educate  teachers 
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at  our  expense,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  bad  policy  for  us  not  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  condition  to  employ  them. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  maintaining  a  respectable  position  among 
the  towns  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  giving  our 
children  such  an  education  as  shall  enable  them  to  compete  success- 
fully and  upon  equal  footing  with  others  in  the  battle  of  life,  then 
must  we  change  our  entire  policy  in  regard  to  administering  the 
school  system.  It  is,  beyond  the  question  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  the 
most  ridiculous  absurdity  for  us  to  maintain  eleven  schools  for  the 
accommodation  of  our  two  hundred  scholars,  when  a  less  number,  by 
more  than  one-half,  would  do  the  work  much  more  effectually. 

For  the  Committee.—^.  Haskins. 

MARSHFIELD. 

Arithmetic  might  be  taught  in  a  more  practical  manner  than  at 
present.  One  pile  of  wood,  one  stick  of  timber,  or  one  lot  of  land, 
actually  measured  by  the  pupil,  and  the  results  wrought  out ;  or  one 
transaction  at  the  store,  with  the  change  made  and  the  bill  of  goods 
written  by  the  pupil,  is  worth  a  score  of  abstract  examples,  which  one 
never  meets  with  out  of  the  text-book. 

A  word  to  parents.  We  have  spoken  of  your  cordial  relations  with 
teachers.  We  bespeak  their  continuance.  A  teacher  is  entitled  to 
much  charity  and  consideration.  The  routine  of  duties  presses  upon 
her.  She  must  act  with  promptness  and  decision.  A  teacher  cannot 
expect  from  a  pupil  a  respect  and  confidence  which  is  openly  repudi- 
ated by  his  parents.  Ti-uthful  children  often  innocently  make  an 
imperfect  report  of  the  particulars  of  a  personal  difficulty.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  private  conference  with  the  teacher  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  further  complaint. 

School  Committee. — Miea  J.  Ckossley,  E.  Alden,  Jr.,  Sarah  E.  Leonard. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

Truancy  and  Irregular  Attendance. — The  great  bar  to  all  progress 
in  our  schools  towards  universal  education  is  irregular  attendance. 
For  years,  in  almost  every  report,  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
great  evil.  Able  essays  have  been  written  by  eminent  instructors  and 
published  in  educational  journals.  Legislatures  have  tried,  almost  in 
vain,  to  check  its  growth.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  school  registers 
present  altogether  too  dark  a  record.  Scholars  are  met  upon  the 
streets  and  even  found  at  their  homes,  whose  places  and  duties  .are  in 
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the  school-room.  Last  year  31  per  cent.,  or  $2,139  of  the  school 
money  raised  by  this  town,  was  lost  by  actual  non-attendance,  not  to 
mention  the  serious  drawback  to  those  who  were  faithful  to  their 
duties.     This  year  presents  a  record  but  little  better. 

In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, we  find  the  evil  to  be  general  and  wide-spread.  We  are  led  to 
inquire.  What  can  be  the  cause,  and  what  the  remedy  ?  Says  one, 
"Too  much  money  is  raised.  Massachusetts  stands  second  to  but  one 
State  in  the  Union,  in  the  amount  of  her  school  expenditure  per 
scholar,  it  being  $16.45."  If  that  be  true,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
the  proportion  of  attendance  to  be  very  I'arge  comparatively  in  North 
Carolina,  where  the  expenditure  is  but  forty-three  cents  per  scholar. 
But  we  find  the  facts  are  in  favor  of  the  old  Bay  State.  Says  another, 
"  It  is  in  part  attributable  to  bad  roads  and  weather,  and  the  distance 
many  children  reside  from  school."  Let  us  look  to  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  Germany,  that  land  of  learned  men,  as  well  as 
valiant  soldiers,  we  find  by  reports  that  non-attendance  is  not  toler- 
ated, and  education  may  be  said  to  be  almost  universal.  In  Sweden, 
where  seventy  thousand  children  travel  daily  over  two  miles,  and 
twenty  thousand  over  four  miles  to  school,  the  attendance  is  regular 
and  constant,  and  97  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  at  present  receiving 
school  instruction,  and  a  Swede  who  could  not  write  his  name  and 
read  his  language  with  ease,  would  be  looked  upon  with  pity  and 
curiosity.  We  would  remark,  that  in  Sweden  the  vote  of  the  pastor 
counts  equal  to  half  the  parishioners  in  the  appointment  of  the  teach- 
ers. And  in  Norway,  the  dean,  according  to  the  law,  must  be  chair- 
man of  the  school  board.  Other  countries  might  be  cited,  the  result 
of  whose  educational  systems  we  should  find  would  compare  favorably 
with  ours.  It  may  be  said,  as  these  countries  are  not  republics,  edu- 
cation is  compulsory.  Must  we  admit  this  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ?  Do  not  the  yeomanry  of  New  England  attach  as  much 
importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  their  own  children,  and  will 
they  not  make  as  great  or  even  greater  sacrifices  for  their  mental 
improvement,  as  kings  and  autocrats  will  for  those  of  their  subjects 
and  dependents? 

School  Committee. — Elbeidge  Cushman,  A.  H.  Soule,  E.  W.  Deake. 

PLYMOUTH. 

Drawing. — I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  public  benefit,  if  some 

arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  this  delightfiil  and  universally 

useful  study   could  be   introduced  into   our  Public   Schools.     Our 

advancement  in  the  industrial  arts  is  so  dependent  on  the  general 

29 
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diffusion  of  skill  in  the  various  kinds  of  drawing,  that  it  is  wonderful 
that  a  general  interest  in  it  is  yet  to  be  created.  In  all  countries  dis- 
tinguished for  mechanical  skill  and  varied  manufactures,  the  arts  of 
design  are  in  the  highest  state  of  advancement.  As  manufactui-es  are 
the  life  of  our  State,  there  is  no  part  of  the  country  where  skill  of 
eye  and  hand  is  more  needed,  or  where  it  should  be  better  rewarded. 
On  leaving  our  High  School,  I  obesrve  that  almost  all  boys  find  some 
difficulty  in  getting  employment  that  suits  them.  They  are  unwilling 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  lower  forms  of  mechanical  labor,  and  as 
their  education  has  not  especially  fitted  them  for  the  higher,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  left  but  to  cast  themselves  into  the  whirlpool  of 
trade,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers.  If  drawing  were  an  estab- 
lished part  of  our  course  of  public  instruction,  opportunities  would  be 
given  for  the  development  of  talents  which  are  now  concealed,  and 
which,  if  discovered,  would  indicate  the  way  the  possessor  should 
take  to  arrive  at  fortune.  The  art  is  equally  advantageous  to  girls 
and  boys.  The  possession  of  skill  in  delineation  would  open  many 
possibilities  of  employment  to  women,  which,  without  this  skill,  are 
not  within  their  reach.  To  give  the  art  of  drawing  that  attention 
which  the  interest  of  the  State  demands,  it  will  doubtless  soon  be 
rendered  obligatory,  either  by  law  or  custom,  on  all  the  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  make  this  art  a  part  of  the  instruction  given  in 
Public  Schools.  In  order  to  do  this,  instruction  must  first  be  given 
in  all  the  Normal  Schools,  and  from  there  it  will  be  carried  into  every 
Primary  School  in  the  State. 

For  the  Commitlee. — Charles  Burton. 

SCITUATE. 

It  is  the  natural  desire  of  parents  to  have  their  children,  even 
between  the  tender  ages  of  five  and  ten,  crammed  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge their  little  minds  are  capable  of  receiving.  But  this  is  an  error. 
For,  as  their  little  muscles  become  tired  by  excess  of  use,  so  that 
delicate  organ  the  brain  becomes  wearied  and  diseased  by  overwork. 
Then  follows  physical  debility,  thus  rendej-ing  the  children  less  able  to 
contend  with  the  many  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  and  when  they 
have  reached  that  age  when  they  should  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
an  education,  they  are  either  disgusted  with  books,  or  their  minds  are 
unequal  to  the  task  of  grasping  the  subject. 

If  the  time  and  attention  now  required  for  the  child  of  five  years 
could  be  devoted  to  the  pupil  of  ten,  the  fruits  of  the  teacher's  work 
would  be  tenfold,  and  both  would  be  benefited,  for  the  younger  child 
would  in  due  time  come  to  his  studies  fresh  and  prepared  to  learn. 
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The  wise  parent  will  liesitate  to  send  his  child  to  school  before  he  is 
at  least  seven  years  of  age. 

It  always  appears  to  me  when  I  visit  a  school-room,  and  see  there 
collected  babies  who  can  scarcely  talk,  as  though  their  parents 
regarded  it  rather  as  a  common  nursery,  where  they  can  send  their 
children  and  be  rid  of  them  for  a  time,  than  as  a  room  for  impairing 
and  receiving  instruction.  • 

Superintendent. — F.  T.  Vinal. 

SOUTH  SOITUATE. 

School  committees  are  often  applied  to  by  very  young  and  often 
poorly  qualified  girls,  and  by  their  parents  for  situations,  but  we 
usually  advise  such  parents  as  have  the  means  to  be  sure  and  send 
their  daughters,  and  their  sons  too,  who  design  to  teach  as  a  profes- 
sion, to  the  Normal  Schools,  considering  not  merely  their  present  but 
their  future  employment.  This  is  the  dictate  of  even  economy,  and 
the  desire  for  large  compensation.  The  demand  for  Normal  graduates 
is  altogether  beyond  the  supply,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to 
come ;  and  they  usually  command  much  better  wages  than  most  other 
teachers.  It  should  be  considered  too,  that  every  year  higher  quali- 
fications are  being  required  of  teachers,  and  whoever  takes  any  wise 
thought  of  the  future,  in  this  respect,  should  qualify  herself  to  meet 
its  demands,  getting  in  youth  the  best  possible  education  and  train- 
ing. Parents  whose  children  are  evidently  adapted  to  teaching,  and 
who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  it  for  life,  or  till  they  marry,  had 
better  give  them  their  patrimony  now  in  a  Normal-School  education, 
than  in  money,  in  future  years — thus  helping  them  to  help  themselves, 
and  to  secure  all  needed  prosperity  by  their  own  efforts. 

Of  course,  all  young  ladies  who  wish  to  teach  cannot  get  a  Normal- 
School  education,  though  here  too,  "where  there  is  a  will,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  way " ;  but  rather  than  to  be  poorly  qualified  and  so  be 
very  ordinary  teachers  and  thus  always  troubled  to  get  situations 
and  good  pay,  they  had  better  fit  themselves  to  excel  in  some  other 
avocation  costing  less  outlay  of  money.  If  young  women  and  young 
men  only  knew  what  a  surplus  there  is,  in  all  callings,  of  only  moder- 
ately qualified  persons,  and  what  a  deficiency  of  those  who  are  su- 
perior, and  how  speedily  the  latter  are  all  employed,  they  would  no 
doubt  exert  themselves  much  more  than  they  generally  do  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  best  situations.  Taking  into  the  estimate  twenty 
years  and  more  rather  than  five,  no  young  person  can  afford  to  enter 
upon  his  life-calling  only  half  prepared  for  it ;  and  it  is  being  "  penny 
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wise  and  pound  foolish  "  for  men  who  have  ample  means,  to  withhold 
from  their  sons  and  daughters  the  education  they  need. 

It  should  be  seriously  considered  that  the  primary  object  of  our 
schools  is  not  to  give  remunerative  employment  to  young  teachers, 
however  needy  and  meritorious  they  may  be,  but  to  educate  the 
children  sent  to  them — to  educate  them  by  the  instruction  and  influ- 
ence of  the  most  competent  and  accomplished  teachers  that  can  be 
obtained.  Still,  there  are  open  places  for  many  young  teachers  not 
yet  qualified  to  teach  our  mixed  and  difficult  schools,  where  they  can 
try  the  experiment  of  teaching  and  perhaps  meet  with  much  success. 
Graded  Schools  are  the  best  for  them  to  commence  in,  either  as 
assistants  or  in  sole  charge ;  or  schools  from  which  most  of  the  older 
and  more  advanced  pupils  have  been  taken  by  the  High  School.  And 
yet  the  fict  should  not  be  overlooked  by  parents,  that  even  the 
youngest  children  they  send  to  school,  as  much  need  an  accomplished 
and  competent  teacher  as  their  oldest  ones  do  ;  for  "just  as  the  twig 
is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined  "  ;  and  the  simple  ability  to  teach  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  our  Common-School  education  is  very  far  from 
being  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  teacher  of  children.  Parents  can 
better  afford  the  luxury  of  a  cultivated  and  accomplished  young  lady 
as  a  teacher  of  their  little  ones  just  beginning  to  attend  school,  than 
they  can  afford  any  other  luxury  whatever.  The  rich  often  secure 
such  teachers  for  their  Private  Schools,  with  the  most  admirable 
results,  and  all  our  towns  should  secure  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
All  young  ladies  too  desiring  to  be  teachers,  should  aim  to  be  such 
ones — superior  persons  and  instructors  both. 

School  Committee.— W .  H.  Fish,  James  Southworth,  Lucy  Turmer. 

WAREHAM. 

When  schools  are  suffered  to  labor  through  the  year  without  much 

^sympathy  or  encouragement  from  the  community,  what  ought  to  be 

.^expected  as  the  result  of  their  indifference  but  abated  zeal  and  lan- 

;  gui'd  effort,  in  place  of  the   emphatic   purpose   and  healthy  energy 

which  should  always  prevail  in  the  school-room ! 

There  is  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  parents  to  look  with 
suspicion  upon  teachers,  and  to  take  sides  against  them,  upon  the 
trivial  charges  of  their  children.  Instead  of  this,  the  instructors  of 
our  schools  need  and  they  generally  deserve,  the  sympathy,  confi- 
dence and  support  of  those  for  whom  they  labor.  The  presump- 
tion ought  always  to  be  in  favor  of  the  teachers ;  and  calm,  careful 
investigation  should  be  made,  before  deciding  against  any  course 
which  they  may  pursue  in  conducting  their  schools.     Parents  should 
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feel  the  importance  of  this,  and  of  cooperating  with  the  teacher, 
both  in  respect  to  the  education  and  government  of  the  school.  It  is 
only  by  securing  a  harmonious  and  well-ordered  school,  through  each 
term,  that  the  greatest  advantages  can  be  secured  to  the  pupils. 

Surely  parents  should  be  awake  to  the  educational  interests  of  their 
children,  and  act  with  the  same  wisdom  in  reference  to  their  educa- 
tion that  they  manifest  in  other  matters  in  which  they  take  a  deep 
interest. 

School  Committee. — Ezra  C.  Brett,  Benj.  Fearing. 

WEST  BRIDGEWATER. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  legislature  an  Act  was  passed,  amending 
the  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes,  "  so 
as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are  by 
said  section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools."  In  section 
second  of  this  Act,  all  towns  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants are'  required  to  "  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
either  in  day  or  evening  schools."  In  doing  this,  the  legislature 
adopted  the  views  of  ihe  Board  of  Education,  expressed  by  them  in  a 
report  directly  relating  to  the  advantages  of  general  instruction  in 
drawing  in  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  large  towns,  where  schools  are  well  graded  and  the  classes  well 
arranged,  the  success  attending  instruction  in  any  department  must 
be  of  necessity  more  complete  than  in  towns  more  thinly  populated, 
with  schools  of  a  mixed  character.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  drawing  should  not  be  taught  with  good  success  in  many,  if  not 
in  all  our  schools.  Aside  from  the  artistic  talent  and  love  of  art 
which  regular  instruction  in  this  branch  would  develop,  is  the  imme- 
diate and  practical  advantage  of  a  well  trained  eye  and  hand  to  the 
youth  of  the  community.  An  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
drawing,  the  ability  to  express  correctly  real  forms,  is  an  invaluable 
aid  in  all  mechanical  arts. 

The  first  requisite  to  the  successful  introduction  of  drawing  is  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  parents  ;  and  we  can  only  prove  by  actual 
experiment  how  far  it  will  become  a  practical  success  in  our  ungraded 
or  imperfectly  graded  schools. 

The  public  generally  demand  of  teachers  "interesting"  schools  and 
"interesting"  examinations,  and  gradually  teachers  in  acceding  to 
these  demands  fail  to  recognize  the  higher  demand  of  absolute  right. 
However  faithfully  the  teacher  may  drill  pupils  in  writing  or  spelling, 
the  results  of  his  labors  are  neither  specially  attractive  nor  evident  to 
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the  superficial  observer.  And  yet  what  two  branches  of  Common- 
School  education  are  of  greater  importance  ?  A  legible  and  graceful 
handwriting  and  perfect  orthography,  are  acquisitions  as  desirable 
as  rare ;  and  acquisitions  which  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  ot 
every  scholar,  and  placed  in  such  attractive  and  happy  lights  that 
every  scholar  shall  be  enthusiastic  to  gain  these  prizes  of  patient  and 
persevering  labor. 

Foremost  among  the  Common-School  studies  taught  with  least 
practical  success,  may  be  placed  English  grammar  and  composition. 
So  long  as  the  majority  of  girls  and  boys  "hate"  grammar,  it  is  to  be 
safely  inferred  that  the  present  methods  of  teaching  it  (with  rare 
exceptions)  have  radical  errors.  As  soon  as  scholars  perceive  that 
grammar  has  any  province  in  their  every-day  life,  that  it  can  be 
applied  outside  the  sentences  they  puzzle  over  in  the  book,  they  will 
neither  study  grammar  because  they  "  must "  or  "  hate  "  it  because 
they  must. 

Composition,  which  in  every  school  should  be  made  an  actual  class 
exercise,  is  generally  regarded  by  long-suffering  pupils  as  a  cruel  de- 
vice of  hard-hearted  elders.  And  truly  the  common  practice  too  often 
requires  "  bricks  without  straw." 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  ideas  among  school  children,  but  there  is  a 
very  natural  lack  of  ability  to  express  their  ideas.  Why  expect  pupils 
to  write  creditable  essays  with  absolutely  no  previous  instruction  in 
the  art  ?  The  idea  of  requesting  a  scholar  to  produce  a  finished  draw- 
ing, under  similar  circumstances,  would  be  universally  acknowledged 
absurd.  Children  must  be  taught  how  to  correctly  express  their  ideas. 
They  must  have  good  models  of  the  correct  expression  of  thoughts 
which  they  can  comprehend.  To  attain  perfection  there  must  first  be 
a  standard  of  perfection.  Once  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principles,  piipils  must  be  trained  to  accuracy  and  neatness  by  re- 
writing their  letters  or  essays,  till  they  are  without  radical  defects.  If 
intelligently  pursued,  this  subject  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  studies  in  our  whole  course  of  school  instruction. 

However  clear  the  perceptions  of  the  teacher  regarding  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  position,  and  however  conscientiously  he  may  endeavor  to 
perform  every  duty,  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  for  him  to  sustain 
in  his  pupils  a  healthful  and  growing  interest  in  school  without  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  parents  in  his  work.  Children  are  very 
shrewd  observers,  and  when  they  perceive  that  their  older  friends 
regard  the  school  with  indifference,  they  naturally  give  to  this  spirit  a 
very  positive  endorsement.  Thus  home  apathy  to  the  interests  of  the 
school  frequently  becomes  one  of  the  most  discouraging  influences 
which  the  teacher  has  to  combat. 
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Failure  of  parents  to  visit  the  school  where  their  children  are 
instructed,  though  unjust  to  the  teacher,  is  an  act  of  far  deeper  injus- 
tice to  the  children.  Good  teachers  are  always  glad  of  friendly  sug- 
gestions and  never  fail  to  profit  thereby.  Teachers  of  youth  and 
inexperience,  though  of  the,best  intentions,  may  be  actually  wrong  in 
their  treatment  of  certain  children,  from  inability  to  understand  their 
peculiarities  and  needs  ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
to  rectify  these  errors  of  judgment  to  which  all  humanity  are  liable. 
•  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  pervades  the  school-room  as  the  spirit  of 
the  parent  the  home,  and  however  great  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  labors,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  beauty  of  an  earnest, 
heart-felt  desire  to  give,  which  animates  every  conscientious  teacher, — 
a  desire  to  give  from  the  best  of  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  to  the 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  his  charge.  Equally  impossible  is  it 
to  disguise  the  narrow,  sordid  spirit  which  accepts  its  work  as  a  profit- 
able and  necessary  incident  of  life,  finding  its  only  reward  in  the  pro- 
spective draft  upon  the  town  treasury. 
Superintendent. — Mart  A.  Thayek. 
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Composition. — In  harmony  with  the  suggestions  of  the  programme 
in  reference  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  composition,  it  is  well  to 
observe,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  an  early 
habit  be  acquired  of  committing  our  thoughts  to  paper.  This  should 
be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  school  education. 

The  pen  has  greater  influence  in  regulating  the  mental  powers  than 
spoken  language,  because,  in  writing,  order  is  required  in  combining 
and  arranging  our  ideas.  But  another  reason  for  making  composition 
an  early  part  of  our  school  instruction  and  study  is,  that  if  it  be  not 
commenced  before  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  it  will  be  very  difiicult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  acquire  the  art  of  writing  our  language  with  ease 
and  elegance.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  child  begins  in 
its  very  earliest  years  to  speak  and  think  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  both  at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  in 
writing,  the  mind  has  in  fact  to  perform  two  acts  stt  once  ;  and  it  can 
never  do  this  well  unless  it  begins  very  early,  and  by  patient  and  per- 
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servering  practice  acquires  a  well-established  habit.  Many  find  it 
easy  to  think  and  speak  at  the  same  time,  while  the  moment  they 
attempt  to  combine  the  motion  of  the  pen  with  the  exercise  of 
thought,  all  becomes  confused,  and  they  fail  to  accomplish  to  their 
satisfaction  what  they  most  earnestly  desire. 

"  The  only  reason  to  be  assigned  for  this  deficiency  is,  that  children 
are  not  early  taught  to  put  their  ideas  on  paper,  so  as  to  establish  as 
perfectly  the  association  of  the  process  of  thinking  and  writing,  as 
that  of  thinking  and  talking."  When  the  practice  of  composition  is 
considered  in  this  light,  it  assumes  an  importance  as  a  school  exercise, 
second  to  none  in  the  whole  course  of  intellectual  education. 

Study  of  the  English  Language. — Again,  the  study  of  the  English 
language  is  as  valuable  a  means  of  mental  culture  as  the  study  of 
any  other  language.  It  calls  into  exercise  the  same  powers  and  in 
the  same  manner.  It  tasks  alike  the  judgment  and  the  taste.  It 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  language  by 
every  one  who  would  express  his  own  thoughts,  or  interpret  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

In  teaching  reading  and  its  kindred  branches,  grammar  and  lan- 
guage, the  reading-book  is  of  course  that  on  which  in  a  good  degree 
the  powers  of  the  pupil  are  to  be  exercised  and  his  taste  formed. 
The  selections  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  child.  It  is 
not  meant  by  this,  such  selections  as  can  be  very  easily  undei'stood ; 
because  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  advantage  in  having  children  speak 
mere  words  and  babble  over  what  they  already  fully  understand. 

The  most  advanced  scholars,  such  as  are  found  in  our  High  Schools, 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  best  specimens  of  English  liter- 
ature. This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  aroused  to  a 
wakeful  activity.  This  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  "that  they  should 
mingle  in  good  society,  if  we  would  have  them  acquire  a  dignified 
deportment  and  polished  manners."  Especially  should  young  ladies 
be  taught  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  works  of  our  best  authors. 
This  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pursued.  A  great  point  is  gained  when 
the  pupils  can  interpret  the  thoughts  of  a  good  author,  and  can  be 
made  to  feel  their  full  influence.  Their  reading  will  then  cease  to  be 
a  mere  mechanical  effect,  and  will  become  an  intellectual  exercise, 
demanding  and  securing  that  kind  and  degree  of  attention  and  men- 
tal effort  which  they  should  be  required  to  give  and  put  forth. 

Place  in  the  hands  of  scholars  the  productions  of  the  most  gifted 
minds, — productions  which  contain  what  is  lofty  in  conception  and 
pure  in  thought, — if  you  would  bring  their  sentiments,  feelings  and 
taste  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  Manifold  are  the  advantages 
of  having  the  mind  employed  upon  subjects  so  agreeable.     The  com- 
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mon  methods  of  education  have  not  considered  the  study  of  our  lan- 
guage, as  connected  with  the  common  affairs  of  life,  as  furnishing 
elegant  subjects  for  conversation,  or  as  a  preparation  for  acting  in 
social  life  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  committee  insist  upon  it  with  satisfaction,  "  that  no  study  is 
more  useful  and  important  than  that  which  cultivates  the  taste  and 
creates  a  relish  for  whatever  is  beautiful,  proper  or  elegant  in  writing. 
It  tends  to  give  vigor  to  the  social  affections,  it  creates  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  character,  it  becomes  a  most  fruitful  source 
of  mental  enjoyment,  and  if  judiciously  taught,  it  leads  more  directly 
than  any  other  intellectual  employment  to  a  delight  in  virtuous 
dispositions  and  virtuous  actions.  And  thus  it  becomes  a  positive 
moral  influence." 

A  Word  to  Parents. — The  committee  cannot  leave  this  subject  of 
education  without  offering  to  parents  a  word  of  well-meant  advice. 
Parents  owe  a  duty  to  the  schools  and  to  their  children  which  is  not 
heeded.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  what  their  children 
are  doing  in  school,  and  do  not  understand  and  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence there  exerted  upon  them.  It  is  sad  to  see  how  thoughtlessly 
and  easily  children  are  given  to  the  care  of  teachers,  as  if  by  so  doing 
all  parental  obligations  were  fulfilled.  No  wonder  scholars  become 
negligent  of  school  instruction  and  are  hard  to  control.  They  see 
and  feel  how  indifferent  is  the  desire  of  their  parents  in  regard  to 
their  best  interests.  This  should  not  be.  The  influence  of  home 
should  be  tributary  to  that  of  the  schools.  Parents  should  visit  them 
and  witness  the  conduct  and  progress  of  their  children.  This  is 
necessary,  that  in  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  they  may  be  prepared 
"to  supply  what  is  defective,  to  correct  what  is  wrong,  to  confirm 
what  is  valuable  in  the  course  pursued  at  school."  Such  visitation 
could  not  but  result  in  good.  It  would  secure  an  interchange  of 
thought  and  purpose  eminently  desirable,  and  lead  parents  to  rely 
upon  the  judgment  and  good  intentions  of  the  teachers.  It  would, 
enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  duties  and  difficulties  of 
school  management.  A  very  important  consideration  is,  that  such 
familiarity  with  the  schools  on  the  part  of  parents  would  tend  to 
make  them  prudent  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  what  they  say  at 
home  in  regard  to  the  teachers. 

A  word  is  necessary  in  regard  to  health.  Care  is  taken  in  our 
schools  not  to  injure  it ;  and  if  the  health  of  scholars  fails,  this  may 
not  be  owing  so  much  to  hard  study  and  close  confinement  in  the 
school-room,  as  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  parents  in  permitting  them 
frequently  to  attend  parties  or  places  of  evening  amusement.  Posi- 
tive endeavors  to  promote  health  are  not  so  much  needed  as  caution 
80 
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in  regard  to  indulgences  sure  to  injure  it.  Debility  and  disease  require 
peculiar  attention.  But  in  the  case  of  children  generally,  wholesome 
food,  early  hours,  pure  air  and  proper  exercise  are  all  that  is  necessary. 
Parents,  if  your  son  or  daughter  has  pale  cheeks,  languid  looks,  a 
weak  body  and  a  nervous  habit,  see  if  it  be  not  owing  to  late  hours, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  brilliantly-lighted  and  crowded  rooms  and 
other  exciting  and  exhausting  causes,  rather  than  the  hard  study  and 
rigid  discipline  of  the  school. 

GirW  High  and  Normal  School. — The  fundamental  principle  which 
governs  men  in  their  preparation  for  the  various  professions  of  life, 
should  regulate  our  conduct  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  those  who 
are  to  be  the  teachers  of  our  Boston  Schools.  A  Normal  School, 
distinct  from  the  High  School,  should  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  daughters  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  "to  become 
better  teachers  than  can  now  as  a  general  thing  be  found  to  fill  the 
vacancies  which  are  frequently  occurring,  and  thus  greatly  increase 
the  efficacy  and  usefulness  of  our  Public  Schools."  Young  ladies  may 
be  admitted  to  this  school  who  intend  to  make  teaching  their  profes- 
sion, and  who  have  reached  the  standard  of  attainments  required  on 
the  part  of  the  graduates  of  the  High  School. 

The  course  of  study  and  instruction  should  comprise  a  thorough 
review  of  the  studies  taught  in  our  schools,  the  object  of  which  should 
be  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  all 
the  essential  elementary  branches — knowledge  methodically  arranged 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  teachers.  Its  aim  should  be  to  gve  to 
each  subject  the  severe,  patient  and  persevering  study  its  importance 
demands  ;  to  open  to  the  mind  new  fields  of  knowledge  and  develop 
and  strengthen  all  its  faculties.  Such  use  should  be  made  of  text- 
books and  manuals  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  "  teach  independently 
of  them,  by  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject  to  be  taught." 
The  best  methods  of  teaching  and  of  government  should  afiford  fruit- 
ful themes  for  discussion  and  instruction. 

Such  a  system  as  we  have  in  mind,  only  the  outline  of  which  can 
be  developed  in  this  report,  would  secure  in  an  eminent  degree,  on  the 
part  of  those  trained  under  it,  "  freedom  from  irritability  and  capri- 
ciousness;  patience  not  weary  of  attending  to  minute  objects  and 
minute  opportunities ;  and  steadiness  of  purpose  never  to  be  won  by 
mere  entreaty,  or  teased  by  importunity  from  a  right  determination  in 
the  way  of  duty," — qualifications  essential  to  a  teacher. 

No  one  pretends  to  doubt  the  value  of  having  a  clear  conception  of 
what  are  the  objects  of  first  importance  in  education.  We  often 
meet  with  persons  tolerably  qualified  as  to  mere  mental  accomplish- 
ments, but  whose  inefficiency  as  teachers  is  apparent.     This  ineffi- 
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ciency  is  often  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  children, — 
wants  which  are  as  boundless  as  their  immortality  ;  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  mental  development ;  to  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  and  modes  of  teaching  and  of  government,  and  also  of 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken  to  perform.  A 
thorough  course  of  distinct  Normal  training  will,  in  a  good  degree, 
supply  such  wants,  and  no  other  course  can.  The  pupils  of  such  a 
school  will  be  found  able  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  and  to  do  what  they 
have  to  do  as  well  as  possible.  Caring  for  the  young  when  life  is 
brightest  and  happiest,  they  will  feel  they  have  assumed  a  sacred 
function.  They  will  always  be  ready  to  bestow  much  time  and  study 
to  a  careful  preparation  for  a  successful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

From  their  observation  and  experience,  from  their  acquaintance 
with  teachers,  the  committee  are  led  to  remark — and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  remark — that  as  a  general  rule,  those 
who  have  received  their  education  at  our  Normal  Schools  are  our 
best  teachers.  They  "  see  that  teaching  has  much  to  effect  beyond 
the  present  hour,"  and  that  excellence  in  teaching  consists  in  giving 
such  direction  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil  as  will  tend  to 
secure  his  best  interests.  They  have  habits  of  invention,  of  self-reli- 
ance and  self-government ;  they  appreciate  the  relation  they  sustain 
to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  What  they  do  is  the  result  of  design, 
the  consequence  of  a  well-directed  plan,  and  wisdom  appears  in  all 
their  works. 

It  is  also  important  to  suggest  that  many  would  be  found  in  the 
High  School  who  could  not  afford  the  time  to  pursue  its  full  course, 
but  would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Normal 
School,  after  one  or  two  years'  study  at  the  High  School.  Such 
pupils,  if  they  give  evidence  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  well, 
should  be  allowed  to  do  this,  and  prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  the 
Primary  Schools  and  lower  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  while 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  full  course  at  the  High  School  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  Normal  School  should  be  graded  so  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  who  may  desire  to  become  teachers.  Thus  in 
it  there  would  be  no  privileged  class. 

At  the  head  of  such  a  school  should  be  a  man  of  experience, — one 
who  would  not  need  to  lay  down  certain  rules  and  regulations,  and 
theorize  upon  paper  in  regard  to  any  department  of  such  an  under- 
taking. He  should  have  in  his  mind  plans  and  methods  which  have 
reached  results,  which  are  beneficial  and  remarkable,  and  which  show 
that  he  is  worthy  of  confidence  and  a  liberal  support.  His  system, 
even  if  peculiarly  his  own,  should  be  a  system  not  just  thought  of 
and  devised,  but  the  result  of  observation  and  experience.    It  should 
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have  the  sympathy  of  educators  and  the  confidence  of  teachers.  He 
should  be  one  who  would  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
preparing  others  to  teach.  Thus  would  he  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue 
and  correct  principles,  and  exert  an  influence  in  the  highest  degree 
salutary  to  the  social,  civil  and  religious  interests  of  men,  which  shall 
be  felt  to  future  generations,  and  tell  upon  the  destinies  of  multitudes 
forever. 

Primary  Schools. — A  brief  notice  only  can  be  given  of  these,  as  of 
the  other  schools.  A  citizen  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  of  intelligence 
and  sincerity,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Primary-School  board 
when  it  existed  as  a  distinct  body,  visited  in  1856,  in  company  with 
friends  from  Scotland,  several  of  our  Primary  Schools.  In  1868,  he 
again  visited  several  of  the  same  schools,  with  the  same  friends,  and 
they  all  remarked  with  surprise  the  change  and  improvement  appar- 
ent in  the  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  the  bearing  and  influence  of  the  teachers. 

These  schools  have  received  direct  and  uniform  supervision  from 
the  superintendent.  He  has  seen  them  under  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  on  pleasant  and  stormy  days,  and  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  has  learned  their  condition  and  wants.  He  has  also 
met  the  teachers  and  made  known  to  them  what  was  well,  and  what 
was  defective  or  wrong ;  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  secure,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  unity  of  thought  and  action,  and  awaken  the  desire 
and  purpose  to  pursue  a  course  which  promises  ever  something  better. 
Mention  is  here  made  of  some  of  the  improvements  in  the  conduct  of 
these  schools.  A  complete  "programme  of  studies  for  the  several 
classes  has  been  introduced,  defining  with  distinctness  the  work  to  be 
done  by  each  teacher,  and  thus  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
her  instruction  by  providing  a  standard  by  which  her  work  may  be, 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  tested."  Desks  and  comfortable  seats  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  arm-chairs  in  use  many  years.  The  "  primary 
slates,"  most  important  helps  to  progress,  have  been  introduced.  The 
"  primary  tablets,"  designed  to  facilitate  instruction  not  only  in  writ- 
ing, but  also  in  most  of  the  other  branches  taught  in  these  schools, 
have  also  been  introduced. 

Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  under  the  care  of  an 
accomplished  teacher.  Physical  training  and  vocal  gymnastics  are 
features  prominent  in  these  as  well  as  in  all  our  schools,  of  a  system- 
atic effort  to  secure  "  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  schools,  a  graceful 
carriage  of  the  body,  proper  habits  of  breathing,  also  development  of 
the  voice,  good  reading,  speaking  and  singing."  These  are  recent 
improvements  and  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  Primary  Schools  are  accomplishing  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  established,  quite  as  well  as  those  of  higher  grade. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  have  to  do  with  the  young  when  life 
is  brightest  and  happiest.  Let  them  appreciate  this,  and  remember 
how  closely  they  are  bound  to  their  pupils  for  good  or  for  evil.  Let 
them  consider  the  influence  of  character.  Let  them  consider  that  the 
choice  of  character,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  may  be  within  the 
control  of  the  will,  but  that  the  influence  of  character  itself  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  will. 

What  a  teacher  is,  is  ever  photographing  itself  upon  her  pupils, 
and  she  cannot  help  it.  "  If  her  heart  glows  with  love,  its  warmth 
will  radiate."  "If  she  is  selfish  and  cold,  the  cold  will  chill  the  air 
all  around."  She  may  not  think  of  this;  she  may  even  be  uncon- 
scious of  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  questioned.  "  The  instructor  who  loves 
most  and  is  loved  the  best,  will  commonly  prove  to  be  the  most  efllica- 
cious." 

Evening  Schools. — Many  of  these  schools  are  accomplishing  their 
purpose  well.  In  their  organization,  management  and  cost,  inexperi- 
ence is  at  first  a  hindrance  to  complete  success.  Still,  the  citizens  of 
Boston  will  be  glad  to  know  that  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  children 
of  orphanage,  intemperance  and  want,  have  found  in  them  an  asylum 
into  which  they  may  retreat  from  the  storms  with  which  the  sky  of 
their  youth  is  overcast.  Were  they  not  in  these  schools  they  would 
be  in  the  streets,  exposed  to  danger,  vice  and  crime.  Men  and  boys, 
women  and  girls,  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  and  who  have 
to  work  during  the  day,  are  regular  in  their  attendance  and  quiet  and 
attentive  to  their  studies.  One  school  shall  be  noticed.  This  school 
begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  continues  six  months.  It 
consists  of  a  male  and  female  department,  and  holds  four  sessions 
each  week,  two  for  each  department.  Many  of  the  men  have  attended 
four  evenings  each  week.  Both  departments  have  been  as  orderly  as 
many  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  teachers  have  expressed  their 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  on  this  account,  and  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  interests  of  their  pupils.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
as  well  as  adults,  have  made  progress  in  their  studies,  alike  creditable 
to  tbems€lv«s  and  to  the  school.  They  are  among  those  who  have 
attended  the  school  regularly  for  two  or  three  sessions,  and  have  so 
given  themselves  to  study  as  to  receive  the  confidence  of  all  most 
interested  m  them.  Others  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  who  did 
not  know  the  alphabet  well,  and  who  could  not  use  the  pen  when 
they  first  entered  the  school. 

The  Evening  High  School  for  males  and  females  has  been  a  great 
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success,  and  hundreds  have  received  the  benefit  of  its  influence  and 
instruction. 

Schools  for  Licensed  Minors. — Two  schools  for  licensed  minors 
were  established  three  years  since.  Boys  licensed  to  sell  papers  or 
black  boots  on  the  streets  are  admitted  to  their  privileges.  Under 
the  care  of  teachers  well  qualified  for  the  work,  these  schools  have 
accomplished  good  results.  The  boys  are  not  only  taught  many  of 
the  branches  usually  pursued  in  our  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools, 
but  also  lessons  in  morals  and  good  manners.  Many  of  the  most 
rude  and  neglected  have  been  the  most  punctual,  and  any  one  fa- 
miliar with  them  could  not  fail  to  see  how  much  they  have  been  afiect- 
ed  and  benefited  by  the  disinterested  and  faithful  instructions  of  their 
intelligent  and  devoted  teachers.  The  committee  feel  confident  that 
these  schools  will  continu,e  to  be  a. success,  provided  the  proper  offi- 
cers are  earnest  and  faithful  in  looking  after  and  caring  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  violate  the  city  ordinance  in  reference  to  "  Licensed 
minors." 

Superintendent  of  Schools. — The  proposition  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  was  discussed  in  the  city 
council,  and  in  the  school  committee,  for  several  years  before  it  was 
adopted.  The  papers  of  the  day  entered  fully  into  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  the  public  mind  was  deeply  interested.  After 
mature  deliberation  the  office  was  instituted  by  the  school  commit- 
tee in  April,  1851 ;  and  on  the  13th  of  May  following,  the  first  su- 
perintendent of  the  Public  Schools  was  elected.  The  office  was 
instituted  with  the  belief  that  "  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
and  usefulness  of  our  Public  Schools."  Twenty  years  of  its  activity 
have  shown  that  this  was  a  wise  judgment.  The  present  incumbent 
has  occupied  his  position  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  During  the 
time  of  his  connection  with  the  schools  many  important  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  Primary  Schools  have  very  decidedly  and  profita- 
bly felt  his  power,  as  the  instructors  and  committee  well  know. 
Their  condition  has  been  improved,  not  so  much  by  great  and  marked 
events,  as  by  more  unnoticed  and  constantly  recurring  changes  for 
good. 

Much  is  due  in  other  respects  to  the  influence  of  the  office.  It  is  a 
source  of  information  to  teachers,  to  parents  and  to  the  committee. 
It  helps  more  than  anything  else  to  model  our  schools,  and  aflTords 
comfort  and  strength  to  those  employed  in  them.  It  forms  and 
deepens  a  general  interest  in  education  by  the  able  reports  which 
it  sends  forth.  The  influence  of  the  office  has  been  to  advance  public 
instruction,  not  only  in  our  own  city,  but  throughout  the  State  and 
country.     Its  reports — the  only  source  from  which  can  be  learned  the 
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true  condition  of  our  schools — are  published  and  highly  appreciated 
in  other  lands.  To  these  we  are  indebted  for  much  practical  knowl- 
edge, for  better  sentiments  on  matters  of  school  instruction,  and  for 
many  things  which,  as  steps  to  future  progress,  or  important  as  an 
end  and  principle,  lead  to  eminence  and  usefulness.  These  reports 
are  themselves  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said. 

Committee. — Loeing  Lothkop,    Chairman;  George  D.    Kickee,  William    Pope, 
Moody  Meeeill,  Samuel  G.  Bowdleae,  John  S.  H.  Fogg. 

Dorchester  Sigh  School. — The  school  is  organized  on  a  plan  some- 
what difierent  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  four  High  Schools  of 
this  city.  It  was  established  as  an  ordinary  town  High  School,  for 
both  sexes,  in  which  boys  are  fitted  for  college,  and  in  which  both 
boys  and  girls  are  instructed  in  the  higher  branches.  Its  programme, 
therefore,  has  always  included  a  classical  course,  as  well  as  the  usual 
routine  of  French,  German,  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Its  regu- 
lar course  is  completed  in  three  years,  but  a  fourth  year's  study  is  pro- 
vided for  those  who  desire  to  continue  longer,  and  diplomas  are 
awarded  to  those  who  are  graduated  in  each  course.  While  the  plan 
of  study,  which  is  a  combination  of  those  adopted  in  the  Latin,  the 
English  High,  and  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  has  some 
disadvantages  in  the  greater  variety  of  the  objects  to  be  attained,  it 
also  has  some  manifest  advantages.  It  is  not  always  that  a  boy  enter- 
ing the  High  School  to  fit  for  College,  is  found,  on  actual  trial,  to  be 
physically  and  mentally  qualified  to  realize  the  ambitious  hopes  of 
parents.  Then  a  change  from  the  Latin  to  the  ordinary  High  School 
becomes  necessary,  involving  a  sacrifice  of  pride  and  even  of  self- 
respect,  which  is  prevented  in  the  common  New  England  High 
School,  where,  without  being  obliged  "to  get  the  hang  of  a  new 
school-house,"  he  may  quietly  adapt  himself  to  the  new  circumstan- 
ces by  simply  dropping  his  Latin.  The  altered  financial  circumstan- 
ces of  parents  may  sometimes  render  this  facility  of  change  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that  young  men,  as  their 
faculties  begin  to  mature,  develop  a  degree  of  industry,  energy  and 
intellectual  ability  whose  existence  was  not  before  suspected.  In  a 
school  on  this  plan,  such  a  young  man  may  add  the  classical  course 
to  his  other  studies,  and  prepare  for  College  without  disturbing  the 
associations  and  the  harmony  of  existing  school  relations.  Examples 
of  both  these  cases  have  occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  Dorches- 
ter High  School.  * 
Chairman — William  T.  Adams. 
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The  spelling-book  is  the  symbol  of  popular  education  and  justly  so, 
for  it  is  the  first  word-book,  and  words  are  the  medium  of  all  teach- 
ing. N"ormal  Schools  would  do  a  good  thing  if  they  would  teach 
their  pupils  how  to  use  the  spelling-book  in  the  school-room.  The 
greatest  blessings  are  liable  to  the  greatest  abuses.  No  school-book 
in  these  latter  days  has  fared  so  hard  as  the  dear  old  spelling-book. 
In  the  first  place,  the  book-makers  have  metamorphosed  it  into  an 
ugly  shape.  Most  modern  spelling-books  that  I  have  seen  ought  to 
be  entitled  "  Spelling  made  repulsive."  Bat  the  great  antagonist  of 
the  Speller  has  been  the  modern  educational  maxim,  "Ideas  before 
words,"  a  maxim  which  is  good  within  certain  limits,  but  which  is 
bad  outside  those  limits. 

But  the  spelling-book  is  probably  destined  to  a  great  longevity. 
The  witty  description  of  it,  as  a  collection  of  nonsense  columns,  did 
much  to  cause  its  neglect  for  a  time.  But  that  hon  mot  has  lost  its 
power,  and  the  spelling-book  is  regaining  favor.  Still,  there  are 
those  who  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  For  one,  I  value  the  spell- 
ing-book, and  its  right  use  in  school  I  regard  as  very  important.  The 
reading  of  the  spelling-book  as  a  preparation  for  study,  and  to  some 
extent  a  substitute  for  it,  is  working  well  where  it  is  well  done.  I 
do  not  like  much  simultaneous  reading,  or  pronouncing  by  the  teacher 
for  the  pupils.  If  a  pupil  in  his  turn  fails,  the  class  might  be  called 
upon.  By  reading  is  meant  spelling  on  the  book, — naming  the  letters 
and  syllabicating.  The  skilful  teacher  slides  rapidly  over  the  easy 
words,  or  omits  them  altogether,  and  gives  the  time  to  the  harder 
words,  not  the  hardest  list,  until  all  the  rest  have  been  gone  over. 
What  a  waste  of  time  to  set  a  pupil  to  study  a  spelling  lesson,  the 
words  of  which  he  cannot  pronounce !  It  should  be  remembered 
that  pupils  learn  spelling  mainly  by  practice,  and  not  by  studying  the 
lessons  assigned.  The  teacher  who  would  get  along  well  with  the 
spelling-book,  should  occupy  much  time  in  reading  and  spelling  the 
lessons,  and  little  in  study,  and  not  be  annoyed  by  failures  in  these 
early  stages. 

Those  schools  pleased  me  best  in  arithmetic  where  most  attention 
was  paid  to  practical  questions.  In  nearly  all  the  lower  classes  oy 
far  too  much  time  is  spent  on  questions  involving  large  abstract  num- 
bers. It  is  a  wretched  waste  of  time  to  keep  young  children  a  long 
time  on  the  addition  of  long  columns  of  large  abstract  numbers.  It 
is  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  and  does  nothing  towards  making  the 
pupils  intelligent  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  How  long  should 
the  pupils  in  the  sixth  class  be  instructed  in  numeration  before  they 
begin  addition?  About  fifteen  minutes.  The  instruction  in  writing 
and  reading  numbers  should  be  taught  incidentally,  as  they  seem  to 
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be  needed.  If  you  admit  the  absurdity  that  you  must  begin  addition 
by  dictating  numbers  as  high  as  hundreds  of  millions  to  be  added, 
I  grant  that  numeration  must  first  be  taught.  The  aim  in  teaching 
arithmetic  should  be  to  make  children  intelligent  on  the  subject,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  practical  problems, 
graduated  to  their  ability,  and  then  afford  them  the  requisite  assist- 
ance in  solving  them,  and  no  moi'e.  The  text-book  is  of  not  much 
use,  where  the  teachers  are  competent,  except  as  a  repository  of  ap- 
propriate problems.  In  our  Boston  schools  there  should  be  no 
teacher  who  is  not  capable  of  teaching  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
without  relying  upon  the  book. 

I  love  to  see  order  and  beauty,  and  therefore  I  am  pained  to  see  a 
higher  kind  of  order  and  beauty  sacrificed  to  a  lower  kind.  Pupils 
seated  according  to  their  size  present  to  the  casual  observer  a  pleas- 
ing spectacle.  If  one  desires  to  see  an  order  and  beauty  of  this  sort, 
on  a  large  and  si^lendid  scale,  he  can  see  it  in  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  New  York.  I  saw  there  in  a  fine  hall  a  thousand  pupils  arranged 
on  their  settees  with  the  strictest  regard  to  their  height.  The  effect 
is  charming.  I  see  a  tendency  to  imitate  this  spectacle  on  a  small 
scale  in  our  school-rooms.  But  where  this  is  done,  a  true  and  useful 
order  is  sacrificed  to  an  order  of  no  practical  utility  to  the  children. 
They  are  not  sent  to  school  to  be  made  a  show  of,  but  to  be  instructed. 
There  is  great  advantage  in  seating  pupils  according  to  their  char- 
acter and  temperament.  The  nervous,  active,  excitable  pupil  should 
be  seated  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  while  the  sluggish  and  lazy 
should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  teacher.  The  short-sighted 
should,  of  course,  be  seated  where  they  can  see  the  blackboard. 
Then,  judgment  and  ingenuity  should  be  used  in  placing  the  honest 
and  the  dishonest  pupils  in  appropriate  places.  All  this  is  not  to  be 
told  the  pupils.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  most  cases,  that  the  pupils 
should  know  the  teacher's  reasons  for  assigning  their  seats.  It  is 
enough  if  they  have  a  general  confidence  in  the  teacher's  endeavors 
to  do  the  best  thing  for  all.  The  pupils  of  a  school  are  seated  in  the 
true  order  where  they  are  arranged  solely  with  reference  to  their 
discipline  and  instruction.  This  may  seem  to  some  a  small  economy, 
but  it  is  the  sum  of  small  economies  which  produces  the  grand  results. 

Experience  in  Teaching. — The  increase  in  the  salaries  of  our  teach- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  service  is  intended,  prob- 
ably, as  an  equivalent  for  the  experience  gained.  I  do  not  object  to 
this  provision ;  its  aim  is  obviously  just  and  proper.  Why  should 
the  apprentice  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  skilled  workman? 
But  it  is  practically  very  difficult,  in  a  great  system  of  schools,  to 
mete  out  the  stipend  of  teachers  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of 
31 
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their  services.  Were  the  salaries  to  he  graduated  according  to  the 
progress  of  teachers  in  acquiring  skill,  what  a  raetamorphose  would 
the  pay-roll  have  to  undergo !  Some  teachers  would  get  increased 
pay  each  month,  and  some,  I  fear,  would  very  soon  reach  their 
maximum. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the  value  of 
experience  is  not  measured  by  its  length.  I  am  told,  as  a  recommen- 
dation of  a  certain  teacher,  that  he  has  had  ten  years'  experience. 
But,  I  ask,  has  he  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word ;  or  has  he  merely  floated  with  the  current,  mechanically 
doing  to-day  what  he  did  yesterday,  the  same  old  thing  over  and  over 
again,  discarding  no  errors,  adopting  no  improvements  ?  What  trials, 
proofs,  tests,  experiments,  observations  has  he  made  ?  What  instruc- 
tion and  enlightenment,  what  practical  acquaintance  with  his  business, 
has  he  acquired  ?  "  To  most  men,  experience  is  like  the  stern-lights 
of  a  ship  which  illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed."  To  the  wise, 
experience  is  the  mind's  eye  to  look  before  and  choose  the  right  way. 
Bacon's  precepts  in  this  regard  are  pure  gold :  ,"  In  the  discharge  of 
thy  place,  set  before  thee  the  best  examples,  for  imitation  is  a  globe  of 
precepts ;  and  after  a  time  set  before  thee  thine  own  example,  and 
examine  thyself  strictly,  whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  Neglect 
not  also  the  examples  of  those  that  have  carried  themselves  ill  in  the 
same  place,  not  to  set  off  thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to 
direct  thyself  what  to  avoid."  Roger  Aschara,  the  author  of  the 
first,  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  educational  classic  in  our  tongue, 
gives  us  the  brightest  example  in  his  own  practice  and  the  wisest 
precepts  in  his  books.  His  experience  was  so  fruitful,  because  it  was 
enlightened  by  so  much  knowledge.  He  knew  what  Plato  had  to 
teach  him  concerning  the  principles  of  his  art ;  he  knew  well  what  all 
the  wise  Greeks  and  Romans  had  said  about  education.  Summing  up 
the  doctrine  of  experience,  he  says :  "  Surely,  long  experience  doth 
profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost  only,  to  him  that  is  diligently 
instructed  with  precepts  of  well-doing.  Learning  teacheth  more  in 
one  year,  than  experience  in  twenty.  Every  craft  and  science  stand- 
eth  in  two  things  :  in  knowing  of  his  craft,  and  working  of  his  craft, — 
for  perfect  knowledge  bringeth  a  man  to  perfect  working."  The  same 
doctrine  is  implied  in  Chaucer's  well-known  verse,  which  paints  the 
true  teacher  in  nine  happily  chosen  words:  "Gladly  would  he  learn, 
and  gladly  would  he  teach." 

The  more  liberal  the  teacher's  education,  the  more  skill  he  acquires 
by  experience.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  more  able  to  deduce  sound 
maxims  from  the  facts  which  come  under  his  observation,  and  on  the 
Other  hand,  he  is  more  capable  of  applying  general  principles  to  the 
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practical  business  in  hand.  Some  teachers  would  have  us  think  that 
their  success,  such  as  it  is,  is  wholly  due  to  their  own  unaided  experi- 
ence. They  plume  themselves  on  their  originality.  They  neither 
read  educational  books,  nor  visit  schools,  nor  condescend  to  mingle  in 
professional  debates.    These  teachers  are  not  to  be  envied  or  imitated. 

Bat  here  is  another  teacher  who  is  picking  up  all  good  things  that 
other  teachers  know,  and  is  reading  what  the  wisest  educators  are 
saying,  and  is  ever  pursuing  some  branch  of  learning  or  science.  To 
this  man,  experience  is  like, the  head-light  of  the  locomotive,  which 
illumines  the  track  far  before  it.  The  teacher's  library  is  not  a  bad 
index  of  the  value  of  his  experience.  What  books  and  pamphlets^ 
has  he  felt  it  necessary  to  buy,  and  what  does  he  read  ? 

Truancy. — The  city  is  divided  into  ten  truant  districts,  one  truant 
officer  being  assigned  to  each  district.  These  officers  are  appointed 
by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  they  are  expected  to  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  investigation  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  them  by  the 
teachers  of  their  respective  districts,  and  in  securing  the  attendance 
of  absentees ;  that  is,  children  whose  names  are  not  enrolled  in  the 
schools,  and  who  are,  therefore,  not  technically  known  as  truants. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  submitted  to  the  board  two  special  reports, 
embodying  a  history  of  the  legislation  in  this  State  and  city  in  respect 
to  truants  up  to  that  date,  and  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  system  as  carried  out  in  Boston.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  officers  has  been  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that 
of  the  increase  of  pupils  in  our  schools,  so  that  they  are  able  to  ren- 
der more  assistance  to  the  teachers  in  securing  attendance.  The 
system  is  working  at  this  time,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorily.  The 
officers  are  efficient  and  faithful.  Having  been  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  the  system  from  its  origin,  it  is  to  me  very  evident  that- 
the  success  of  the  system  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  character 
of  the  officers.  To  insure  the  highest  success  in  his  useful  vocation  a 
truant  officer  must  be  not  only  faithful  and  efficient,  but  humane  and 
benevolent  in  his  disposition. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  teachers  that  the  responsibility 
of  preventing  truancy  does  not  rest  wholly  or  mainly  with  the  truant 
officers,  but  with  themselves.  By  kind,  firm  and  skilful  management 
of  their  pupils,  they  are  expected  to  maintain  a  fast  hold  upon  them, 
and  to  create  and  keep  alive  among  them  a  wholesome  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  regular  attendance,  and  against  absence  except  for 
good  cause.  The  services  of  the  truant  officers  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  substitute  for  the  effi^rts  of  teachers  to  prevent  truancy,  but  only 
as  a  supplementary  instrumentality,  to  be  employed  in  reaching  the 
cases  which  the  teachers  are  unable  to  manage  alone. 
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The  two  items  which  seem  to  me  more  interesting  than  any  others 
are  those  of  attendance  and  expenditures.  These  two  elements  of 
the  system  have  an  intimate  connection  with  each  other.  It  is  obvi- 
ous enough  that  the  larger  the  number  of  scholars  to  be  taught,  the 
greater  will  be  the  expenditures,  the  other  conditions  being  the  same. 
But  I  have  in  view  another  relation  between  the  cost  and  the  number 
in  attendance,  namely,  the  effect  of  liberal  and  judicious  expenditures 
upon  the  aggregate  attendance.  This  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  and  condition  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. It  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  city,  in 
the  month  of  May,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  a  little 
above  forty-six  thousand,  and  that  the  average  whole  number  of  pupils 
belonging  to  all  the  day  schools,  during  the  year,  was  about  thirty-five 
thousand.  The  precise  ratio  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  belong- 
ing to  all  the  day  schools  to  the  whole  school  population,  is  seventy- 
six  and  four-tenths  per  cent.  No  other  large  city  in  the  country  can 
sbow  so  high  a  percentage  of  its  school  population  in  attendance  at 
school.  From  this  fact  it  may  be  inferred,  I  think,  that  no  other  city 
has  a  system  of  schools  which  so  nearly  meets  the  wants  of  all  classes 
of  its  citizens.  To  one  who  understands  the  matter,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  this  success  of  our  schools  is  due  very  largely  to  the  wise  liberal- 
ity with  which  they  have  been  maintained.  Foreign  educational 
inquirers  are  often  struck  with  the  large  amount  expended  on  our 
schools,  and  ask  how  it  is  that  the  people  pay  so  largely  and  so  cheer- 
fully for  this  object.  But  when  they  visit  the  schools,  and  see  that 
our  system  is  no  pauper  system  maintained  merely  for  the  children  of 
the  indigent,  but  that  it  educates  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
no  less  than  the  children  of  the  poor,  that  it  provides  instruction  good 
enough  for  all  and  free  to  all,  they  find  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  great  mass  of  the  tax-paying  citizens  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Public  Schools,  and  hence  they  favor  liberal  appropriations 
for  school  purposes.  If  ever  the  time  shall  come  when  the  children 
of  our  tax-paying  citizens  shall  be  found  generally  attending  Private 
Schools,  then  the  Public  Schools  will  no  longer  be  our  pride  and 
strength ;  they  will  then  be  conducted  on  a  low  scale  of  expenditure, 
and  becoming  cheap  schools  they  will  necessarily  become  at  once 
both  poor  schools,  and  schools  for  the  poor. 

In  elementary  education,  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  choice  in 
respect  to  the  subjects  of  instruction.  The  course  must  be  substan- 
tially the  same  for  all  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  destination  in 
life.  With  secondary  education  the  case  is  very  different,  for  second- 
ary education  has  two  very  distinct  and  well-defined  functions:  namely 
(1),  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  a  liberal  education;  and  (2),  to  serve 
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as  a  supplement  to  elementary  education,  preparatory  to  some  occu- 
pation or  craft  not  requiring  a  higher  or  liberal  education  for  its 
pursuit.  And  then  the  pupils  who  desire  to  supplement  their  element- 
ary education  without  going  so  far  as  the  university  course  requires, 
are  of  different  classes  and  have  different  educational  wants.  Some 
have  but  one  or  two  years  for  secondary  education  before  being 
apprenticed  to  the  handicraft  or  trade  which  they  have  chosen,  and 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  have  four  or  five  years  for  the  secondary 
course  as  a  preparation  for  a  mercantile  career.  And  again,  others 
wish  to  fit  for  admission  to  a  school  of  applied  science,  where  the  aim 
is  to  form  men  skilled  iA  the  practical  professions,  rather  than  men  of 
large  and  liberal  culture.  Then  the  sexes,  it  is  believed  by  many, 
require  somewhat  different  systems  of  training,  after  passing  the 
elementary  grade.  Now,  it  is  desirable  that  the  classes  here  enumer- 
ated, and  others,  should  have  the  kind  of  instruction  precisely  adapted 
to  their  respective  wants.  With  the  view  to  provide  for  such  wants 
as  far  as  practicable,  many  High  Schools  elsewhere  have  been  organ- 
ized with  two  or  more  optional  courses  of  study ;  and  where  a  muni- 
cipality is  not  populous  enough  to  justify  the  support  of  more  than 
one  High  School,  such  an  organization  is  perhaps  the  wisest  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  adopted.  But  in  a  large  city  like  ours,  where  there 
are  High- School  pupils  enough  for  several  large  schools,  the  better 
policy,  undoubtedly,  is  to  maintain  schools  diffei'ing  in  their  objects 
and  courses  of  study,  instead  of  attempting  to  meet  the  wants  of 
every  description  of  High- School  pupils  in  a  single  school  of  vast 
pi'oportions  and  numerous  departments,  or  in  a  number  of  smaller 
schools  of  a  uniform  pattern. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  wherever  education  advances  the 
kinds  of  educational  institutions  are  multiplied.  This  is  the  law  of 
educational  progress.  The  city  of  Berlin  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  this  law.  No  city  surpasses  it  in  educational  advantages ;  and  no 
city  has  a  greater  variety  of  educational  institutions,  from  its  peerless 
university  down  to  its  Kindergarten  Schools. 

If  Boston  is  to  maintain  and  advance  her  position  as  one  of  the 
leading  educating  cities  of  the  world,  the  policy  to  be  pursued  is,  to 
multiply  the  kinds  of  institutions  of  learning  to  meet  the  new  wants 
of  advancing  civilization,— ^to  aim,  not  at  excellency  in  simplicity,  but 
excellency  in  variety. 

Holding  these  views,  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  High- School  education  of  boys  in  their  recent  able 
report,  were  unanimous  in  recommending  the  modification  of  existing 
schools,  especially  the  Latin  School,  rather  than  the  consolidation  of 
this  school  with  the  English  High  School,  as  had  been  suggested. 
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That  their  decision  in  this  respect  was  judicious,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  modifications  of  the  Latin-School  course  recommended  and 
adopted,  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  harmony  with  its  character  and 
purpose  as  a  school  leading  to  liberal  culture.  The  design  of  the 
committee  seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  course  even  more  emphat- 
ically liberal  than  it  had  previously  been ;  to  make  it  a  better  prepara- 
tory school  than  it  had  been,  and  thus  render  it  more  adequate  as  a 
substitute  for  the  College,  and  not  to  turn  it  into  a  technical  school,  or 
to  make  it  a  composite  institution  with  incongruous  functions.  Let 
this  school  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  course  of*  study  which  shall  be  as 
good  as  possible  for  the  boy  who  is  destined  for  College,  without  en- 
cumbering it  with  extraneous  and  collateral  matters,  or  with  branches 
which  properly  belong  to  the  College  course.  Let  the  pupils  who 
fairly  complete  this  course  receive  certificates  to  that  efiect.  If,  then, 
provision  were  made  for  a  subsequent  course  of  two  years,  embracing 
both  scientific  and  literary  studies,  for  the  benefit  of  such  students  as 
having  finished  the  preparatory  course  desire  to  continue  their  liberal 
studies  so  far,  but  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  do  this  at  College, — such  a 
modification  of  the  old  Latin-School  curriculum,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  handling  the  studies, 
would  constitute  a  true  and  substantial  reform  ;  such  a  modification 
would  preserve  all  that  is  sound  and  good  in  this  noble  old  school,  and 
add  to  it  only  what  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  original  constitu- 
tion, which  happily  has  been  perpetuated  for  so  many  generations — its 
constitution  as  a  seminary  of  liberal  culture,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  plan  and  spirit  of  such  schools  as  are  called,  in  the  modern  educa- 
tional nomenclature  of  Europe,  professional,  or  technical  schools. 
Such  a  modification,  I  apprehend,  is  substantially  the  aim  of  the  com- 
mittee in  respect  to  this  school. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  very  well  defined  what  is  meant  by  professional,  as 
distinguished  from  liberal,  studies  :  "  Every  man  has  two  businesses  : 
the  one  his  own  particular  profession  or  calling,  be  it  what  it  will, — 
that  of  soldier,  seaman,  farmer,  lawyer,  mechanic,  or  the  like ;  the 
other,  his  general  calling,  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  his 
neighbors,  namely,  the  calling  of  a  citizen  and  a  man.  The  educa- 
tion which  fits  him  for  the  first  of  these  two  businesses,  is  called  pro- 
fessional; and  that  which  fits  him  for  the  latter,  is  called  liberal." 
Uneducated  parents  are  usually  anxious  that  their  boys  should  have 
the  first,  while  of  the  second  they  understand  but  little.  They  think 
it  a  waste  of  time  for  their  boys  to  study  dead  languages  and  conic 
sections;  they  wish  them  to  be  put  upon  commercial  arithmetic, 
mechanics,  book-keeping,  penmanship,   and  industrial  drawing ;  and 
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they  are  right,  if  their  boys  have  but  two  or  three  years  to  study 
after  leaving  the  Grammar  School.  Now,  if  you  provide  for  such 
parents  only  a  Secondary  School  of  the  purely  liberal  type,  you  vir- 
tually shut  them  out  altogether  from  the  advantages  of  Secondary  or 
High-School  education,  and  compel  them  to  resort  to  private  instruc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  parents  who  have  themselves  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  understand  what  it  is,  usually 
desire  the  same  for  their  boys ;  in  many  cases  they  prefer  the  liberal 
school  to  the  professional  for  their  boys,  even  if  they  are  not  to  go 
beyond  it  to  the  College  course.  This  class  of  parents  is  very  numer- 
ous in  this  community,  and  if  you  do  not  provide  for  them  the  liberal 
classical  school,  you  virtually  exclude  them  from  the  privileges  of 
Secondary  education  at  the  public  expense. 

Our  two  great  Secondary  Schools  for  boys,  the  Latin  and  the  Eng- 
lish High,  have  long  stood  as  types  of  the  liberal  and  professional 
schools,  respectively.  The  latter  has  not,  however,  been  a  profession- 
al school  in  the  narrow  sense,  as  it  has  always  had  some  decided  char- 
acteristics of  liberal  culture,  especially  in  the  scientific  branches ; 
while  the  former  has  adhered  too  closely,  it  is  thought,  to  the  old  rou- 
tine of  grammatical  drill,  and  too  much  neglected  the  claims  of  liter- 
ary and  scientific  culture. 

In  reforming  and  improving  these  invaluable  institutions,  profound 
study  of  the  subject  and  the  exercise  of  great  wisdom  are  needed. 
The  aim  should  be,  not  to  try  to  combine  all  possible  advantages  in 
each  school ;  such  a  course  would  destroy  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
both.  They  are  to  be  improved  by  a  judicious  choice  and  limitation 
of  studies,  and  not  by  greatly  multiplying  the  subjects  of  instruction. 

The  English  High  School  might  be  rendered  more  strictly  techni- 
cal on  the  one  hand,  or  more  liberal  on  the  other.  Modification  in 
either  of  these  directions  would  be  easy  and  practicable;  but  would 
modification  in  either  of  these  opposite  directions  be  an  improvement, 
except  in  some  not  very  important  particulars  ?  Is  a  modification 
in  both  these  directions  at  the  same  time  practicable  ?  The  proposi- 
tion is  very  tempting,  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  hastily  adopted.  It 
is  poor  economy  for  a  great  city  to  try  to  make  a  school  carry 
double.  Instead  of  making  our  English  High  School  much  more 
decidedly  technical  in  its  character  than  it  now  is,  I  should  much  pre- 
fer to  see  a  separate  school  established,  which  should  fill  the  existing 
gap  in  the  technical  direction  between  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Evening  Schools. — These  schools,  during  the  last  year,  were  more 
largely  attended  and  more  successful  than  they  were  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.     The  establishment  of  an  Evening  School  in  the  Pri- 
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mary  School-house  in  Harrison  Avenue,  where  the  higher  branches 
were  taught,  was  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  This 
Evening  High  School  was  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Woolson,  masters  in  the  English  High  School,  as  principals,  who 
devoted  themselves  with  great  earnestness  and  success  to  its  organi- 
zation and  management.  They  were  ably  assisted  in  the  instruction 
by  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Travis,  sub-masters  in  the  English  High 
School,  and  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Owen,  a  very  competent  and  skilful  teacher. 
This  school  is  destined,  I  trust,  to  become  one  of  great  importance 
and  utility.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  142 ;  the  average  at- 
tendance was  83. 

Schools  for  Licensed  Mmors. — There  are  two  schools  of  this  de- 
scription, one  in  North  Margin  Street,  and  one  in  East-street  Place. 
The  average  number  belonging  during  the  last  half-year  was  81 ;  and 
the  average  attendance  was  68.  The  sessions  are  kept  two  hours  in 
the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  boys  who  attend, 
are  chiefly  occupied,  out  of  school  hours,  as  newsboys  and  bootblacks ; 
the  former  attend  at  the  morning  sessions,  and  the  latter  at  the  after- 
noon sessions.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  faithful  and  efiicient, 
and  they  are  doing  a  very  good  work.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
since  the  establishment  of  these  schools  there  has  been  a  great  change 
for  the  better  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  boys  who  attend 
them. 

/School  for  Deaf  Mutes'. — This  school  was  opened  in  September, 
1869.  It  is  located  at  No.  11  Pemberton  Square.  The  average  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  school  during  the  last  half-year  was  33.  It  is 
taught  by  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  the  principal, — who  had  been  for  several 
years  a  very  successful  teacher  in  one  of  our  Grammar  Schools, — and 
three  female  assistants.  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  is  that  of 
artificial  articulation  and  reading  of  the  lips.  This  is  the  method 
employed  at  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  at  Northampton. 
The  teachers  are  working  with  extraordinary  patience  and  earnest- 
ness, and  the  results  of  their  instruction  have  exceeded  expectation. 
Still,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will  not  be  found  necessary  at  least 
to  supplement  the  method  here  used  by  others,  which  have  long  been 
employed,  such  as  the  manual  alphabet,  or  the  natural  language  of 
signs. 

Vocal  Music. — In  this  branch  there  has  been  greater  progress  than 
in  any  previous  year.  For  more  than  twelve  years  the  committee  on 
music  have  steadily  persisted  in  their  endeavors  to  develop  a  syste- 
matic and  complete  organization  of  this  branch  of  instruction.  They 
now  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  patient  efforts  crowned  with 
success. 
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On  entering  the  Primary  School  at  five  years  of  age,  the  child  is  at 
once  taught  to  produce  musical  sounds,  and  to  sing  little  pieces 
adapted  to  his  capacity.  From  this  point  the  course  of  musical  in- 
struction is  continued  by  an  easy  and  just  gradation  all  the  way  up 
through  the  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  There  are  two 
features  of  the  system  which  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  competent  visitors  from  other  States  and  countries, — the 
thorough  scientific  training  imparted  to  the  pupils,  and  the  provision 
requiring  the  instruction  to  be  given  mainly  by  the  regular  school 
teachers,  aided  and  superintended  in  this  work  by  a  limited  corps  of 
professional  teachers  of  music.  The  system  is  both  efiicient  and 
cheap.  It  is  found  that  about  ten  minutes  a  day  properly  employed, 
are  sufiicient  to  produce  most  excellent  results  in  this  branch.  And 
everybody  who  understands  school  economy  knows  that  the  time  thus 
devoted  to  music  will  not  in  the  least  retard  the  progress  of  pupils  in 
other  branches.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the  general  progress  is  the 
greater  for  this  .appropriation  of  time  to  music,  such  is  its  harmoniz- 
ing and  educating  power.  As  our  teachers  advance  in  skill,  as  our 
books  and  charts  and  other  teaching  appliances  are  improved,  and  as 
our  system  of  instruction  is  perfected  in  other  respects,  it  will  be 
found,  probably,  that  even  less  time  than  is  now  devoted  to  it  may 
be  needed  for  this  branch,  and  a  smaller  number  of  special  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  it.  The  very  poorest  singing  that  I  now  find  in 
the  weakest  and  most  backward  schools  is  better  than  the  very  best 
that  was  presented  as  a  model  only  a  few  years  ago.  And  the  im- 
provement in  teaching  music  has  very  naturally  helped  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  handling  the  other  branches.  As  a  general 
rule,  teachers  in  an  elementary  school  who  teach  one  branch  well, 
teach  all  branches  well. 

It  is  now  just  forty  years  since  the  first  movement  was  made  in 
this  city  looking  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of 
Common-School  education.  How  slow  has  been  the  progress!  So 
hard  is  the  task  to  conquer  prejudice  and  to  convert  conservatism! 
But  the  object  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  a  great  step  of  progress 
and  well  worth  a  struggle  of  forty  years. 

Draioing. — This  branch  has  had  a  place  in  our  programme  of 
studies  for  many  years,  but  its  progress  has  been  unsteady,  uneven 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  time  has  at  length  arrived,  apparently,  when 
it  is  to  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing  in  all  our  schools.  Public 
opinion  in  this  community  has  been  turned  to  the  necessity  of  syste- 
matic instruction  in  drawing  in  Public  Schools,  by  the  results  of  in- 
struction which  have  been  witnessed  within  a  few  years  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  by  the  Act  of  the  legislature  approved  May  16, 
32  ^ 
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1870,  requiring  instruction  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing,  by 
the  vigorous  movement  recently  made  for  the  establishment  in  this 
city  of  a  museum  of  fine  arts,  and  by  the  reports  brought  home  to 
us  from  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  in  1867,  showing  the  defi- 
ciency of  art  education  in  America. 

It  is  now  understood,  by  well-informed  persons,  that  drawing  is  an 
essential  branch  of  education,  and  that  it  should  be  taught  to  every 
child  who  is  taught  the  "  thi-ee  R's."  It  is  indispensable  as  an  element 
of  general  education,  and  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  techni- 
cal education.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  human  occupation  to 
which  education  in  this  branch  would  not  prove  beneficial.  Every- 
body needs  a  well-trained  eye  and  a  well-trained  hand.  Drawing  is 
the  proper  means  of  imparting  this  needed  training.  Drawing, 
properly  taught,  is  calculated  even  more  than  vocal  music  perhaps, 
to  facilitate  instruction  in  all  other  branches  of  education. 

Our  success,  after  many  experiments,  in  conducting  the  instruction 
in  vocal  music,  has  taught  us  how  to  manage  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing with  efficiency  and  economy.  It  is  evident  that  the  actual  class- 
teaching  in  drawing,  as  well  as  in  music,  can  be  given  by  the  regular 
teachers.  They  will,  of  course,  need  instruction  and  competent  su- 
pervision and  direction.  This  service  can  be  performed  by  one  able 
drawing-master,  with  a  small  corps  of  assistants.  This  course,  which 
is  the  course  recommended  by  the  committee,  is  not  only  the  best  for 
the  pupils,  but  it  is  best  for  the  teachers ;  for,  in  preparing  themselves 
for  teaching  drawing,  their  general  ability  and  happiness  will  be  pro- 
moted. What  teacher  would  not  gladly  hasten  to  avail  himself  of 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  a  first-rate  art-master,  as  a  preparation 
for  instruction  in  drawing  in  his  own  class  ? 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — John  D.  Fhilbrick. 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


ASHBURNHAM. 


There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  should  be  taught 
in  our  schools.  The  majority  of  our  youth  commence  their  school- 
days at  six  years  of  age,  and  continue  in  school  about  one-third  of  the 
time  till  they  are  fifteen,  thus  making  about  three  years  of  school 

attendance.    If,  instead  of  one-third,  three-fourths  of  this  time  were 
f 
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spent  in  the  school-room,  with,  perhaps,  three  years  added,  it  would 
not  be  a  hard  matter  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study.  But  when  there 
is  so  much  to  be  learned,  and  so  large  a  field  to  select  from,  and  so 
short  a  time  allowed  to  our  youth,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  just  what 
should  be  crowded  into  these  three  years  of  school  life.  We  know  of 
no  better  guide  than  the  saying  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
AristijDpus,  who,  when  asked  what  boys  should  learn,  replied,  "  What 
they  will  practise  when  they  become  men."  First  and  most  imj)or- 
tant  are  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality ;  without  these  life  is  a 
failure.  Second  in  importance,  is  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Each  one  of  these  should  receive  due  attention.  Any  one  of  these 
should  not  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  We  find  many 
boys  in  our  schools  who  are,  by  the  request  of  their  parents,  making 
arithmetic  their  principal  study,  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  When  requested  by  the  teacher  to  take  up  geography  and 
grammar,  the  reply  almost  invariably  comes,  "  Geography  and  gram- 
mar don't  do  no  good."  " 

Frequently  the  ch^ld  is  armed  with  the  authority  of  his  parents  in 
making  this  reply.  Here  is  a  conflict  of  authority  that  is  exceedingly 
unpleasant  to  those  having  these  scholars  under  their  care.  Geog- 
raphy, grammar  and  mechanical  drawing,  can  be  studied  at  the  same 
time  without  any  detriment  to  the  arithmetic.  We  find  that  those 
pupils  who  have  a  variety  of  studies  are  as  well  advanced  in  arith- 
metic as  those  who  make  arithmetic  their  only  study. 

We  notice  when  we  visit  schools,  that  the  child  who  has  a  slate  and 
pencil  has  an  inclination  to  draw  something ;  only  let  this  inclination 
be  trained  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  child  may  become  an  artist 
who  will  honor  the  profession.  If  he  does  not  become  an  artist,  he 
will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  symmetry  and  form,  a  power  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  graceful  and  the  ungraceful,  the  well-proportioned 
and  the  ill-proportioned,  and  a  skill  of  hand  which  will  in  after-life  be 
considered  invaluable.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all  kinds  of  mechani- 
cal pursuits,  skilled  labor  is  in  great  demand,  that  the  pay  a  skilled 
workman  commands  is  double  that  of  the  unskilful.  A  young  man 
who  enters  the  workshop  with  a  kno¥/ledge  of  mechanical  drawing 
will  acquire  skill  in  a  few  months  that  would  otherwise  take  years  to 
acquire.  It  is  hoped  this  subject  will  receive  the  attention  in  our 
schools  its  importance  demands. 

School  Committee.—W.  F,  Whitney,  N.  Eaton,  G.  C.  Foster,  A.  Jewett,  R,  Puf- 
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ATHOL. 

Vocal  Ifasic. — We  have  encouraged  singing  in  all  the  schools. 
The  Depot  Village  and  Pine  Dale  schools  excel  all  others  in  this 
branch  of  culture.  Those  who  have  been  present  at  examinations,  or 
who  have  visited  the  schools,  can  testify  to  the  great  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  practice  of  the  art  of  singing.  The  children  are  hap- 
pier and  the  school-room  is  made  a  more  pleasant  place.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  influence  of  song  as  a  means  of  culture.  The  noblest 
sentiments  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart  find  their  truest  and  most 
impressive  utterance  in  song.  Children  love  to  sing  and  grown  people 
do  not  sing  enough.  Singing  is  appropriate  everywhere — at  the  wed- 
ding and  the  funeral,  the  church,  the  social  gathering,  the  home  and 
the  workshop.  The  more  people  sing  the  less  they  quarrel,  and  when 
angry  if  they  would  sing  Old  Hundred  twice  with  spirit  and  life 
before  giving  vent  to  wrath,  anger  would  effervesce  in  song,  and  the 
spirit  would  at  once  be  calm  and  serene.     Try  it. 

Drawing. — Bartholomew's  drawing  cards  have  been  put  into  all  the 
schools  the  past  year,  excepting  the  higher  grades,  and  all  the  younger 
scholars  have  had  daily  exercises  in  simple  rudimentary  drawing,  very 
much  to  their  pleasure  and  profit  as  we  believe. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. — This  is  the  first  year  that  the  town  has 
employed  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee have  been  authorized  to  employ  a  superintendent  for  another 
year,  we  think  the  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  superintendent  has  endeavored  to  secure  competent  and  efiicient 
teachers,  having  due  regard  to  economy.  In  this  he  has  not  always 
succeeded  to  his  satisfaction,  or  yours,  but  when  we  remember  that  we 
have  had  forty-eight  terms  of  school  with  no  very  bad  failures,  we 
certainly  have  cause  for  reasonable  satisfaction.  Parents  have  mani- 
fested more  than  usual  interest  in  the  schools  the  past  year,  which  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  visits  recorded  in  the  registers,  and  the 
large  number  that  have  usually  attended  the  closing  examinations. 
If  parents  will  cooperate  heartily  and  earnestly  with  the  teachers, 
committee  and  superintendent,  our  schools  will  soon  be  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  town. 

Superintendent.— 1  XM^s  P.  Lynde. 

BERLIN. 

The  injury  to  our  schools,  and  the  wrong  done  to  the  youth  of  the 
town  in  withdrawing  so  many  from  our  very  limited  school  privileges 
at  so  early  an  age,  should  command  the  public  consideration.    If  it 
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were  to  give  them  additional  opportunities  elsewhere,  we  would  not 
complain.  But  ordinarily,  it  is  only  for  a  pecuniary  gain.  Such  is  not 
to  be  lightly  esteemed,  especially  when  the  parent  or  family  have 
special  need  of  it.  But  frequently  it  is  only  a  barter  between  knowl- 
edge and  money ;  in  pocket,  or  "  out  of  pocket,"  as  may  be.  Open- 
ings for  labor  and  pecuniary  gain  are  a  blessing  to  a  town  ;  bnt  when 
improved  by  the  sacrifice  of  needed  mental  culture,  the  gain  is  not 
profitable. 

School  Committee.— W .  A.  Houghton,  Wm.  Bassett,  E.  C.  Shattuck,  Jona.  F.. 
Wheeler,  Francis  Rand,  Israel  Sawyer. 

BOLTON. 

Tools  to  WorJc  With. — A  good  teacher,  a  thoroughly  faithful  and 
competent  teacher,  male  or  female,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
should  be  one  of  the  most  honored  members  of  the  community  ;  and 
to  have  such  a  teacher  for  its  young  people  any  community  might  well 
tax  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability,  and  even  submit 
to  what,  but  for  such  a  consideration,  would  be  considered  hardships 
and  privations.  But  essential  as  the  teacher  is,  we  should  consider, 
also,  that  there  are  other  things  quite  as  essential ;  we  should  remem- 
ber that  to  efiectually  accomplish  what  is  expected  of  him,  the  teacher 
must  have,  along  with  the  good-will  of  parents  and  friends,  tools  to 
work  with,  or,  in  other  words,  the  "  furniture,"  to  quote  from  a  former 
report,  the  means  and  appliances  with  which  every  school-house  ought 
to  be  supplied.  This  is  a  topic  not  unfamiliar  to  such  as  may  have 
read  the  reports  of  our  predecessors,  but  one  which,  from  its  impor- 
tance and  the  large  place  it  occupies  in  our  minds,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  pass  over  in  silence.  It  has  been  a  fault  with  our  Yankee 
style  of  instruction,  however  excellent  may  have  been  its  quality 
otherwise,  that  it  has  been  too  purely  abstract,  dealing  too  exclusively 
with  treatises,  principles,  rules  and  processes,  and  but  seldom  or  never 
coming  in  contact  with  realities  of  every-day  life.  Hence  it  is  not,  or 
was  not  awhile  ago,  an  uncommon  event  by  any  means  to  find  even 
readers  of  the  first  class  who,  if  called  on  unexpectedly  to  take  up  a 
newspaper  article  at  all  elaborate,  could  not  read  it  ofi"  intelligently 
and  correctly ;  and  geographers,  deep  in  the  science  of  geography, 
who  could  not  apply  their  knowledge  to  what  was  right  before  their 
eyes,  nor  locate  properly  places  of  which  they  were  hearing  in  the 
news  of  every  day;  and  arithmeticians  and  geometricians  who  would 
stand  utterly  confounded  if  told  to  find  the  cubical  contents  of  an 
apartment,  or  name  correctly  the  numiber  of  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood. 
Now  what  we  mean  to  say  is,  that,  besides  its  blackboard,  slates, 
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maps,  text-books,  every  school-house  ought  to  have  measuring  rods, 
measures,  globes,  specimens,  which  would  enable  the  teacher  to  give 
ocular  demonstration  or  illustration  of  what  his  scholars  were  learning 
from  their  books.  So  that  no  pupil  should  learn  anything  as  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  memory  solely,  not  at  all  or  only  half  understanding  it, 
but  should  have  the  thing,  whatever  it  might  be,  if  practicable,  put 
right  before  his  eyes ;  so  that  with  the  help  of  a  good  globe,  he  would 
see  for  himself  why  the  days  are  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and 
why  in  one  case  there  must  be  more  warmth,  and  in  the  other  more 
cold  ;  so  that,  with  a  scientifically  illustrated  map  before  him,  like  one 
of  Guyot's,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  interpret,  he  would  be  able 
to  read  off  the  geographical  features  of  a  country,  its  mountain  and 
river  systems,  its  climates,  its  productions,  almost  at  a  glance  ;  so  that, 
with  such  a  map  before  him,  and  the  description  of  some  observing 
and  intelligent  traveller,  he  would  be  able  to  journey  over  the  earth's 
surface  almost  as  well  as  if  he  were  actually  conveyed  through  its 
various  regions  by  car  and  steamboat.  And  so  of  many  other  things, 
of  which  time  will  not  allow  us  now  to  speak. 

School  Committee.— RicuAKB  S.  Edes,  Joseph  Barbee,  Andrew  L.  Nourse. 

CHARLTON. 

Large  and  Small  Sfihools. — There  are  two  or  three  districts  which 
might  be  consolidated  without  doing  injury  to  any  one.  Living  in 
close  proximity  to  the  school-house  does  not  always  make  the  good 
scholars,  nor  does  it  insure  punctual  attendance.  Boys  or  girls  who 
rise  early  and  make  extra  efforts  to  be  punctual  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
school-room,  will  also  see  that  they  are  not  behind  in  their  studies. 
Besides,  there  is  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  numbers.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  many  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
school-room,  that  a  faithful  teacher  will  prefer  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty 
pupils  to  one  of  ten  or  twenty.  Schools  are  very  apt  to  become  life- 
less when  the  number  is  small.  In  a  large  school  the  teacher  soon 
learns  that  every  moment  is  precious,  and  will  shape  her  course 
accordingly,  and,  if  she  is  adapted  to  her  work,  become  enthusiastic 
in  her  profession;  and  this  enthusiasm  will  likewise  extend  to  the 
pupils.  Consolidating  several  schools  would,  therefore,  not  only  save 
expense,  but  have  a  strong  tendency  to  improve  the  schools,  and 
increase  their  usefulness. 

Two  or  Three  Terms. — A  year's  experience  has  fully  proved  the 
usefulness  of  the  plan  of  having  three  terms — the  spring  and  autumn 
terms  nine  weeks  each,  and  the  winter  term  twelve  weeks.  When 
the  subject  was  brought  again  before  the  voters  of  the  town  at  the 
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annual  meeting  in  March,  there  was  no  opposition  made  to  the  meas- 
ure. The  long  vacations  which  usually  existed  are  now  shortened,  so 
that  the  children  cannot  forget  what  they  have  acquired  during  the 
term. 

School  Committee. — J.  H.  Hathaway,  Edwaed  Smiley,  John  Haven. 

DANA. 

77ie  State  Teachers'  Institute. — The  institute  held  in  this  town  last 
fall,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  teachers  and  citizens  who 
attended,  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  very  great  amount  of  valuable  instruction  imparted 
thereby,  but  in  giving  a  new  impetus  and  enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  the  value  of  which,  to  the  community,  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

School  Committee. — M.  L.  Lindsey,  A.  J.  Nye. 

FITCHBURG. 

The  High  School  consists  of  four  classes.  One  class  graduates  and 
one  enters  each  year  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  four  years  being 
required  to  complete  the  course.  Scholars  who  have  completed  the 
full  course  satisfactorily  are  graduated  and  presented  with  a  diploma. 
Scholars  enter  the  school  on  passing  an  examination  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography  and  history,  together  with  reading,  writing  and 
spelling.  There  are  three  regular  courses  of  study  in  school,  either 
one  of  which  the  scholar  may  choose  on  admission.  If  the  parents  or 
scholar  have  no  definite  choice,  such  advice  is  given  by  the  principal 
as  in  his  judgment  is  adapted  to  the  case.  One  is  the  college  course. 
This  is  mostly  classical.  The  second  is  partly  classical  and  partly 
English.  The  third  is  wholly  English.  In  addition  to  these  we  now 
have  the  miscellaneous  course.  With  some  one  of  these  courses  we 
think  all  may  be  reasonably  well  accommodated.  As  system  and 
discipline  are  essential  to  success  in  all  schools,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  make  frequent  changes  in  studies.  So  that  when  any  course  is 
entered  upon  either  by  direction  of  the  parent  or  by  the  choice  of  the 
scholar,  it  is  not  expected  that  changes  will  be  made  without  the  very 
best  of  reasons.  This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  carefully  considered 
at  the  outset.  The  course  pursued  in  the  miscellaneous  department 
is  determined  at  the  commencement  of  each  term  and  is  made  to 
accommodate  the  greatest  number  possible. 

School  Commz'rtee.— Alfred  Miller,  C.  H.  B.  Snow,  Geo.  D.  Colony,  Henry  L. 
Jones,  Thos.  S.  Blood,  George  Jewett. 
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GRAFTON". 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  commend  those  parents 
and  friends  who  have  encouraged  teachers  by  their  visits  to  the  school- 
room during  the  past  year  and  at  the  examinations.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  bond  of  sympathy  and  common  interest  thus  made  a 
thing  of  manifest  existence,  becomes  a  jaower  full  of  quickening  and 
encouragement.  Teachers  should  not  be  our  only  educators.  When 
all  parents,  guardians  and  citizens  can  be  made  to  see  that  every  con- 
tribution to  the  Common  School  of  money  or  influence,  is  an  actual 
contribution  of  wealth  to  their  pockets  and  safety  to  their  interests, 
that  the  Common  Schools  are  cheaper  every  way  than  our  criminal 
institutions,  and  that  their  direct  tendency  is  to  diminish  shiftlessness 
and  poverty,  then  no  sacrifice  in  this  direction  will  seem  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  compensation. 

School  Commiiiee.—A.  J.  Bates,  J.  W.  Bigelow,  J.  H.  Windsor,  W.  D.  Wheeler, 
D.  W.  NoKCKoss,  J.  Goodwin. 

HARDWICK. 

Tou  want  your  physician  and  your  minister  to  spend  a  long  time  in 
study  and  special  preparation  for  their  work  ;  yet  the  training  of  your 
children  in  the  most  susceptible  period  of  their  lives  is  often  intrusted 
to  those  who  have  never  spent  one  hour  of  special  thought  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  work.  It  is  a  very  common  thing,  especially  in  these 
rural  towns,  for  young  men  and  women  to  take  situations  as  teachers 
for  a  term  or  more,  not  because  they  have  any  special  liking  or  fitness 
for  it,  but  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  They  have  no  enthu- 
siasm in  it  because  it  is  a  merely  temporary  occupation.  For  this 
state  of  things  we  consider  both  the  people  and  the  teachers  at 
fault.  Public  sentiment  should  demand  a  better  class  of  teachers, 
and  those  who  propose  to  teach  should  make  special  preparation  for 
that  work ;  then  they  would  become  better  teachers.  Let  the  public 
demand  Normal  Schools,  and  Normal  graduates  only  be  in  demand 
as  teachers,  then  there  would  be  a  grand  sifting  out  of  those  who  teach 
merely  for  convenience.  But  Normal  graduates  cannot  be  had  at 
once,  and  perhaps,  in  the  mean  time,  all  who  have  the  requisite  natu- 
ral qualities  of  a  good  teacher  cannot  attend  such  a  school.  Such  per- 
sons can  do  a  great  deal  towards  preparing  themselves  for  successful 
teachers.  They  should  study,  first,  to  realize  the  responsibility  of 
their  situation ;  then,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  and  practise  them.  Many  who  act  as  teachers 
suppose  that  because  they  can  work  all  the  difficult  problems  for  their 
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pupils,  and  hear  recitations  from  the  text-book,  therefore  there  is  no 
need  of  their  studying  at  all ;  but  this  is  not  the  thought  of  the  true 
teacher.  Those  who  cannot  have  Normal  School  advantages  should 
study  by  themselves  and  do  their  very  best  to  understand  every  prin- 
ciple on  which  rules  and  processes  are  based,  and  then  drill  the  schol- 
ars on  them  until  they  understand  them  as  well  as  the  teacher.  We 
would  recommend  to  every  teacher  to  procure  some  good  work  on 
Normal  methods  of  teaching  and  study  it  faithfully.  "  Holbrook's 
Normal  Methods  of  Teaching  "  and  "  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  " 
are  as  good  as  any.  Make  these  methods  your  own  and  apply  them 
the  very  best  you  can,  and,  if  you  really  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them, 
you  would  be  surprised  as  well  as  gratified  at  your  own  progress,  and 
your  increased  power  in  the  school-room.  This  will  not  relieve  from 
close  study,  but  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  it  will  px'ove  very  suggestive. 
We  do  earnestly  request  of  our  teachers  that  they  get  out  of  the  old 
rut  which  our  grandfathers  followed,  and  forsake  those  old  fossil 
methods  of  teaching.  They  were  good  in  their  day  because  there 
were  no  better  known ;  but  this  is  an  age  of  progress. 

We  would  recommend  first  that  the  people  require  the  examination 
of  their  teachers  to  be  in  public,  and  that  as  many  as  possible  attend 
and  see  for  themselves  how  well  the  candidates  are  qualified  for  the 
work.  This  course  would  not  insure  good  schools,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  teachers,  and  tend  to  increase  the  public 
interest  in  the  schools.  Private  examinations  must,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  be  mere  formalities.  The  committee  cannot  always  spend  two 
or  three  hours  with  a  single  candidate,  and  so  the  examinations  are 
hurried  over.  But  let  them  be  in  public,  and  all  the  teachers  notified 
to  be  present ;  then  those  who  are  really  in  earnest  will  have  a  stimu- 
lus to  prepare  for  such  a  test,  and  others,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
blunder  through  a  hurried  private  examination,  but  without  energy 
enough  to  prepare  for  a  thorough  and  public  one,  might  think  best  not 
to  attempt  it  at  all.  Again  we  repeat,  let  it  be  demanded  that  these 
examinations  be  in  public,  and  that  they  be  no  farce,  but  that  they  be 
a  real  test  at  least  of  the  teacher's  intellectual  ability  to  instruct 
according  to  modern  and  approved  methods. 

School  Committee.— W .  D.  Brown,  James  P.  Fay,  Wm.  A.  Warnek,  Jr. 

HOLDEN. 

Then,  too,  though  we  pay  liberally  as  compared  with  what  was  paid 
a  few  years  ago,  and  in  some  cases  liberally  in  comparison  with  the 
value  received,  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  enough  to  command  the  con- 
tinued services  of  experienced  and  talented  teachers.     Then,  again, 
33 
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the  duty  of  providing  teachers  is  often  deferred  until  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  term,  when  the  choice  must  often  be  made  from 
among  strangers,  or  those  who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  not 
have  been  accepted.  Failure  follows.  In  our  cities  and  larger  towns 
schools  are  now  sustained  not  less  than  three  terms,  and  the  teachers 
are  engaged  by  the  year.  The  result  is,  that  most  of  our  efficient  and 
successful  teachers  find  it  for  their  interest  to  secure  these  permanent 
situations,  thereby  rendering  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  committees 
in  the  smaller  towns,  having  but  two  terms  in  the  year,  to  provide 
suitable  and  competent  teachers. 

Apparatus. — In  the  report  last  year  attention  was  called  to  the  very 
meagre  manner  in  which  our  school-rooms  were  furnished,  and  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  induces  me  to  allude  to  it  again. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  town's  share  of  the  State  school  fund 
(144.58)  has  been  expended  in  procuring  such  articles  as  were  most 
essential  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  Primary  department  of  our 
schools.  These  have  done  excellent  service,  but  have  come  far  short 
of  supplying  our  actual  wants.  Every  school  needs  a  set  of  blocks, 
geometrical  figures,  a. full  set  of  the  national  tablets  (we  have  half 
sets  now),  drawing  cards  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  little  ones,  and  a 
good  globe  and  set  of  outline  maps  for  the  improvement  of  all  the 
scholars.  A  few  hundred  dollars  thus  appropriated  would  be  annually 
repaid  in  the  facilities  it  would  affiard  the  teachers  in  giving  instruc- 
tion, and  conveying  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  in  general 
exercises,  and  without  which  their  pupils  must  remain  ignorant. 

In  one  school  (Miss  Moore's)  drawing  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced, and,  while  it  proved  a  source  of  innocent  amusement  to  even 
the  smallest,  many  of  the  specimens  exhibited  considerable  taste  and 
skill  in  the  larger  pupils.  This  is  a  new  feature,  and  its  introduction 
into  our  schools  generally  would  mark  a  new  era  in  Common-School 
education.  It  is  highly  practical.  It  is  one  thing  to  know ;  it  is 
another  thing,  equally  as  important,  to  be  able  to  express  what  we 
know  to  others;  and  this  can  often  be  done  more  accurately  and 
forcibly  by  drawings  than  by  words.  It  brings  out  and  quickens  into 
life  a  power  or  faculty  latent  in  the  mind  of  every  child,  and  consti- 
tutes education  in  its  truest  sense. 
Superintendent. — Wm.  C.  Metcalf. 

HUBBARDSTON. 

Teachers  and  Teaching. — The  school  is  made  by  the  teacher.  It 
matters  not  how  fine  the  building,  how  abundant  the  means  for  illus- 
tration or  how  efficient  the  supervision ;  there  will  not  be  a  successful 
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school  unless  the  teacher  appreciates  his  work  as  one  who  is  to  teach 
those  under  his  instruction  how  to  make  life  a  success — how  to  do  and 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  In  order  thus  to  teach  them  he  must 
consider  carefully  the  ability  and  need  of  each  of  his  pupils,  and  must 
be  able  and  willing  to  work  eai*nestly  to  make  each  pupil  what  his 
Creator  intended  him  to  be.  Let  teachers  of  experience  and  educa- 
tion be  employed.  The  more  liberal  that  education,  the  more  skill  he 
acquires  by  experience.  Such  are  able  to  deduce  sound  maxims  from 
the  facts  that  come  under  their  observation,  and  can  apply  general 
principles  to  the  practical  business  in  hand.  'Success  demands  culture, 
broad  and  true.  The  teacher  should  have  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  condition  of  modern  thought  in  all  departments,  and  the  power 
and  learning  of  a  master  in  that  which  he  assumes  to  teach.  He  must 
be  able  to  go  behind  text-books  and  bring  out  fresh  and  original  con- 
ceptions from  his  field  of  study.  There  must  also  be  self-control,  and, 
in  fact,  the  teacher  requires  the  elements  of  character  which  belong  to 
a  successful  military  leader — strength,  energy,  firmness,  quickness  of 
perception  and  promptness  in  action.  Eye,  voice  and  bearing  must 
bespeak  the  commander — not  dictator,  ruling  by  force — but  a  superior, 
who  governs  by  virtue  of  what  he  or  she  is. 

/School-hoKses. — Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  sur- 
roundings amid  which  we  place  our  children,  if  we  would  give  to  them 
a  symmetrical  and  finished  education.  The  house  should  be  comnio- 
dious,  tasteful  and  ornamental,  and  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  cleanli- 
ness and  repair.  But  some  are  ready  to  say  that  such  a  course  would 
be  most  unwise,  for  it  is  notorious  that  scholars  have  no  regard  for 
the  public  property,  and  are  ever  watchful  for  some  opportunity  to  use 
their  pencils  upon  the  walls  and  their  knives  upon  the  benches,  and, 
beside,  windows  and  doors  especially  excite  their  propensity  to 
destroy.  Now  we  are  not  willing  so  readily  to  impeach  the  character 
and  taste  of  our  children.  We  think  where  scholars  are  notorious  for 
such  bad  conduct  it  is  because  the  town  is  notorious  for  its  neglect  of 
its  own  property  and  interests.  A  boy  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  start  that  stone  from  its  bed  and  set  it  in  motion  down  the  hill, 
which  seems  just  ready  to  start  of  itself,  although  it  may  do  much 
damage  on  the  way.  So  a  dilapidated  house  will  excite  the  mischiev- 
ous vandalism  of  thoughtless  boys.  We  need  not  say  the  school 
property,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  town,  was  in  a  wretched 
condition.  Some  of  the  houses  were  an  intolerable  shame  to  the 
pubhc,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  town  ofiicers  to  make  some 
repairs  at  once.  The  first  year  we  were  censured  for  not  doing  more, 
and  the  last  for  doing  too  much,  while  it  is  evident  that  only  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  of  what  ought  to  be  done.    The  statute  makes  it 
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the  duty  of  the  school  committee,  unless  the  town  otherwise  direct, 
to  keep  the  houses  in  good  repair;  so  we  were  necessitated  to  do 
something,  and  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  could.  If  others  could 
have  done  better  we  sincerely  wish  the  job  had  been  in  their  hands. 
Now  since  the  school-houses  have  reverted  to  the  districts,  we  hope 
they  will  vindicate  the  claim  that  such  a  course  was  necessary,  if  we 
would  have  them  kept  in  a  good  condition. 

School  Committee. — Porter  M.  Vinton,  Horace  Underwood. 

LEICESTER. 

Drawing. — Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  our  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  school  laws  of  the  State.  Being  a  new  thing, 
it  was  attempted  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring  term  as  a  sort  of 
experiment.  It  succeeded  well  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  now  made  a  distinct  exercise  in  a  majority  of  the  schools 
in  town.  It  is  not  only  a  new  but  an  interesting  feature  of  instruc- 
tion. There  are  instances  of  commendable  excellence  in  this  depart- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  several  Grammar  Schools,  and  they  develop 
a  talent  and  aptitude  in  this  respect  which  doubtless  will,  if  properly 
cultivated,  be  of  great  practical  value  in  time  to  come. 

It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  practice  of  drawing,  whether  maps  or 
figures,  which  is  performed  without  the  aid  of  rule  or  measure,  with 
only  the  eye  to  guide  in  their  construction,  has  assisted  the  pupil  in 
the  art  of  writing,  which  requires  special  steadiness  of  the  hand  in 
order  to  attain  to  any  respectable  proficiency  in  this  direction. 
For  the  Committee. — L.  Holmes,  Chairman.   L.  G.  Stcrtevant,  Secretary. 

LUNENBURG. 

In  towns  like  this,  where  the  custom  still  prevails  of  keeping  the 
schools  but  two  terms  in  the  year,  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter, 
the  older  pupils  attending  only  in  winter,  and  where  a  regular  system 
of  gradation  is  impracticable,  the  practice  is  beginning  to  prevail  of 
maintaining  for  one  or  two  terms,  fall  and  winter,  a  special  school  for 
the  benefit  of  those  older  and  more  advanced  pupils.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  such  schools,  kept  in  some  central  place,  are  productive  of 
great  good,  for  they  attract  pupils  from  every  portion  of  the  town, 
giving  to  them  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
during  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  can  best  attend.  By  the 
withdrawal  of  the  older  scholars,  the  Common  Schools  retain  the 
same  character  in  winter  as  in  summer,  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  changing  teachers  with  every  term.     In  this  simple  way,  the  sub- 
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Stantial  advantages  of  a  system  of  graded  schools,  as  enjoyed  by  the 
children  of  cities  and  populous  towns,  may  be  extended  to  towns  less 
populous  and  sparsely  settled  like  this.  And  we  have  taken  much 
pains  to  learn  of  the  results  of  such  schools,  and  find,  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  universal  success  and  approval.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
the  committee  have  no  right  to  establish  a  school,  or  schools  of  this 
class,  but,  we  -beg  to  say,  that  since  the  removal  of  district  lines,  if 
not  before,  the  school  committee  have  full  practical  control,  both  in 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  these  schools. 

School  Commiltee. — C.  A.  Goodkich,  A.  C.  Es'tabrook,  0.  L.  Spaulding. 

MENDON. 

The  superintendent  would  here  record,  to  avoid  misunderstanding, 
liis  belief  that  the  true  policy  of  the  town  is  to  build  plain  and  eco- 
nomical houses,  especially  so  as  regards  externals.  Let  the  school- 
house  be  neat  and  neatly  painted,  and  look  as  well  as  the  homes  of 
the  children  generally.  Let  the  interior  be  well  fitted  up  with  com- 
fortable furniture.  Let  ventilation  and  warmth  be  well  considered ; 
and  all  needful  apparatus,  maps,  charts  and  books  of  reference  be 
always  at  hand ;  in  short,  fit  up  a  place  exactly  suited  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  teacher  and  scholars.  All  this  can  be  accom- 
plished with  small  outlay  for  style,  for  which  our  people  will  hardly 
feel  that  they  can  afibrd  to  pay. 

The  falling  off  at  the  north  end  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
miserable  state  of  the  school-house,  and  that  at  Albeeville  is  due  to 
■causes  to  which  allusion  will  hereafter  be  made. 

No  investigation  would  reveal  any  lack  of  interest  engendered  by 
the  want  of  district  influence  in  school  affairs,  but  rather  in  some 
■cases  the  reverse.  Last  year  three  very  small  schools  attained  ninety 
per  cent,  average  attendance  for  one  term ;  this  year  five  large  schools, 
including  the  High  School  and  two  small  ones,  reach  or  surpass  this 
average;  while  in  1869  but  one  school  barely  reached  it.  In  1863  no 
school  in  town  averaged  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  but  one  the  next 
year  attained  even  this  low  average. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  scholar,  punctual  term  after  term,  grow- 
ing up  to  be  a  man  heedless  of  his  engagments,  idle,  negligent  or 
shiftless.  These  habits  are  implanted  most  frequently  very  early  in 
life,  and  often  perhaps  by  parents  themselves.  They  want  the  chil- 
dren once  in  a  while  for  their  assistance ;  then  the  children  in  their 
tarn  want  an  hour  or  a  day  for  recreation,  which  such  a  parent  can 
hardly  refuse.     Thus  by  little  and  little  the  golden  habit  of  prompt- 
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ness,  of  punctuality,  is   destroyed,  and  with  it,  very  likely,  all  the 
symmetry  of  the  child's  character. 

So  important  does  this  point  appear  to  the  writer,  that  it  seems 
the  chief  element  of  success  in  a  school  to  secure  punctuality  and 
continued  attendance.  Parents  must  know  that  whatever  the  faults 
or  neglect  of  teachers  or  authorities,  this  responsibility  is  placed  chiefly 
on  them.  And  they  must  know,  also,  that  nearly  the«whole  penalty 
for  non-attendance  must  be  borne  by  their  children.  The  teacher 
may  be  in  fault,  but  if  you  allow  your  child  to  be  absent,  that  child 
alone  is  the  principal  sufferer.  Alas  for  the  parent  who  will  not  sacri- 
fice a  feeling,  an  opinion  for  the  good  of  his  child,  or  who  is  so  blind 
as  to  think  it  best  for  that  child  to  be  allowed,  for  any  cause  within 
his  control,  to  leave  school  towards  the  close  of  a  term,  or  occasionally, 
for  a  day  or  an  hour ! 

School  Committee. — Gustavus  B.  Williams,  Superintendent.  David  Adams,  Caltiw 
BuTLEK,  John  K.  Haywakd,  Ezekiel  P.  Gaskill,  Linus  B.  Stapes,  Edward  H.  Taft. 

MILFORD. 

Education. — The  advantages  of  education  are  not  merely  the  visi- 
ble results  of  knowledge,  as  an  aid  of  money-getting  in  special 
mechanical,  mercantile  or  professional  ways.  But  its  best  results  are 
those  which  are  invisible,  in  the  culture  of  the  faculties,  and  the  les- 
sons of  self-control  which  it  imparts.  He  who  is  systematically  taught 
in  any  branch  of  learning  is  not  only  qualified  for  the  practical  work 
to  which  it  may  be  directly  applied,  but  is  also  prepared  for  other 
attainments  and  for  other  duties.  The  young  woman,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  devoting  a  part  of  each  day  to  practice  upon  the 
pianoforte,  has  not  only  obtained  instrumental  skill,  but  lessons  of 
self-control  invaluable,  which  will  affect  her  whole  future  life.  The 
cares  of  the  family  and  the  household,  when  she  shall  have  been 
married,  may  oblige  her  to  omit  her  old  and  familiar  practice.  Readi- 
ness and  skill  of  execution  may  diminish  by  neglect ;  but  the  woman 
will  never  lose  the  influence  of  the  self-control  and  the  definite 
purpose  developed  by  her  youthful  exercises. 

The  moral  influences  of  education  justify  the  largest  expenditure  of 
labor  and  of  treasure.  With  the  tools  it  furnishes  it  imparts  a  power 
and  a  habit  of  self-control  and  of  subordination  to  needful  law,  which 
go  far  to  make  it  the  safeguard  and  the  hope  of  an  improved  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  not  final  in  this  regard.  There  are  instances  of  moral  cor- 
ruption, along  with  refined  aesthetic  and  scientific  and  literary  culture. 
Religious  principle  is  necessary  to  develop  the  highest  style  of  man. 
Bat  the   observation   of  the  philanthropist   satisfies    him   that  the 
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thorougli  discipline  and  instruction  of  youth  have  much  to  do  with 
the  peace  and  good  order  and  virtue  of  the  community. 

In  order  that  a  pupil  shall  receive  these  best  influences,  he  ought 
at  least  to  take  the  course  of  our  schools,  requiring  twelve  years, 
from  five  or  six  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  If  it  is  said 
that  it  is  a  long  time  to  spend  at  getting  an  education,  we  would 
reply  that  the  education  cannot  be  obtained  in  so  short  a  time.  That 
requires  a  life — an  eternity.  At  school,  we  propose  to  lay  a  sure 
foundation  upon  which  the  edifice  of  culture  is  to  be  built.  W^  en- 
deavor to  impart  many  things  for  practical  purposes  directly  and 
immediately  useful,  especially  the  science  of  numbers  and  facility  and 
correctness  of  verbal  expression.  But  our  course  of  study  aims  also 
to  develop  mental  faculty  and  capacity,  and  to  prepare  youth  not  only 
for  business,  but  for  manhood  and  womanhood.  And  our  teachers 
measurably  fail,  if  they  do  not,  in  addition  to  promoting  the  refine- 
ment which  comes  from  familiarity  with  science  and  literature,  finally 
succeed  in  provoking  the  habit  and  strengthening  the  power  of  think- 
ing. 

We  provide  good  schools,  which  are  yearly  improving  in  efiiciency 
and  usefulness ;  but  they  are  nothing  unless  the  children  attend  regu- 
larly.    We  call  attention  to  the  following  facts : — 

1.  In  a  populous  town  like  Milford,  the  schools  must  be  graded, — 
an  advantage  as  well  as  a  necessity. 

2.  In  graded  schools,  a  course  of  study  is  needful  for  regular  in- 
struction and  progress. 

3.  In  such  schools,  it  is  useless  or  almost  so,  for  scholars  to  attend 
but  a  small  part  of  the  year.  For  acquiring  any  knowledge,  say,  of 
arithmetic,  an  attendance  during  the  year  with  some  regularity  is  a 
necessity. 

In  illustration  of  the  last  fact,  we  call  attention  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  lowest  and  most  numerous  grade  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 
For  the  fall  term  is  prescribed  notation  and  addition;  for  the  winter 
term,  subtraction  and  multiplication;  for  the  spring  term,  division. 
Suppose  a  child  does  not  enter  at  the  first  term,  or  is  absent  during 
the  second  term ;  he  cannot  possibly  go  on  with  the  study,  for  want 
of  preparation.  Nor  can  we  abandon  those  who  have  been  in  regu- 
lar attendance,  to  bring  up  those  who  have  been  absent.  As  our 
schools  are  necessarily  organized,  they  are  of  no  avail  to  those  who 
are  sent  to  them  but  a  part  of  the  year.  And  their  success  is  much 
hindered  by  the  numerous  daily  absences  of  those  whose  names  are 
enrolled.  Let  parents  think  of  the  loss  to  which  their  children  are 
subjected  when  required  or  permitted  to  remain  out  of  school. 

The  laws  demand  the  attendance  at  school  of  every  child  between 
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the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  The 
statute  was  adapted  to  the  old  district  system.  Such  an  attendance 
is  practically  useless  in  any  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  A  better 
rule  would  be  that  ad6pted  in  Boston  for  the  newsboys  and  shoe- 
blacks. These  occupations  cannot  be  pursued  without  a  license, 
conditioned  upon  regular  attendance  at  school  for  one  or  two  hours 
each  school-day.  That  is  one  issue  out  of  the  difiiculty.  "We  can  do 
nothing  for  a  boy  or  girl  one  term  in  a  year.  Much  may  be  done  in 
one  hour  and  a  half  each  day ;  far  more  in  the  half  of  each  day.  The 
school  committee  will  gladly  arrange  for  such  an  attendance  for  those 
whose  labor  is  deemed  needful  to  the  family.  Regularity  is  all-impor- 
tant. 

Another  remedy  might  be  found  in  providing  an  ungraded  school 
for  such  children  as  for  any  reason  are  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
regular  course.  Such  a  school  would  demand  a  principal  of  experi- 
ence and  capability;  and  as  we  have  now  the  necessary  room,  the 
matter  is  suggested  to  the  new  committee.  Something  should  be 
done,  if  possible,  to  rescue  from  street  influences  and  utilize  the  brain- 
power of  over  one-fourth  of  our  juvenile  population,  now  neglectful 
of  schools. 

School  Committee. — C.  J.  Thompson,  G.  L.  Demakest,  M.  J.  C.  Russell,  T.  W.  Flat- 
let, H.  H.  BowEES. 

MILLBURY. 

Drawing  and  Writing. — In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  last  winter,  the  committee  introduced  the  study  of  drawing 
into  our  schools,  early  in  the  summer  term.  In  the  Primary  and  Sub- 
Primary  Schools,  drawing  slates  were  made  use  of  and  the  result  has 
been  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  In  these  schools  it  is  not  desira- 
ble and  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  the  scholars  will  devote  every 
moment  of  time  to  their  studies.  They  must  have  relief,  and  it  is 
much  better  that  that  relief  should  come  from  some  innocent  amuse- 
ment than  from  mischievous  play,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
scholars  have  been  so  interested  in  their  drawing  lessons,  that  much 
of  the  difficulty  of  government  has  been  removed.  Besides  this  indi- 
rect benefit,  commendable  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  the  art, 
and  the  first  steps  in  penmanship  have  been  taken  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  formerly.  In  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate  Schools  the  draw- 
ing book  has  been  used.  Some  misapprehension  arose  in  the  commu- 
nity as  to  the  right  of  the  committee  to  introduce  this  study,  and 
some  opposition  from  parents  was  encountered,  partly  because  of  the 
expense  attending  it,  but  mainly  from  a  failure  on  their  part  to  see  its 
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+ 
utility.     But  the  question  of  utility  was  not  open  to  us ;  that  was 
passed  upon  by  the  legislature.     Nevertheless,  we  would  suggest  that 
that  art  which  induces,  and  that  science  which  inculcates  painstaking, 
patient  and  persistent  effort,  must  be  useful. 
For  the  Committee. — John  Hopkins,  Chairman. 

NORTHBRIDGE. 

With  good  houses,  there  must  be  well  qualified  teachers ;  in  this 
respect  we  have  been  quite  as  successful  as  in  former  years — the 
character  of  each  school  depending  upon  the  various  local  influ- 
ences as  well  as  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  teachers.  Seven 
of  the  teachers  employed  have  been  educated  in  our  Normal  Schools, 
and  fully  sustain  the  reputation  which  they  have  acquired.  Some  of 
our  schools  have  been  taught  by  trained  teachers  for  several  years, 
and  the  excellent  result  of  their  teaching  is  too  apparent  to  need  any 
comment  from  us. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  think  that  no  good  teachers  can  be 
made  outside  of  these  schools,  or  that  all  who  obtain  their  diploma 
must  of  course  be  successful  teachers.  In  our  large  Graded  and 
Ungraded  Schools  of  fifty  or  sixty  scholars,  it  requires,  first  of  all,  a 
teacher  of  great  energy,  both  physical  and  mental,  for  the  pupils 
under  their  charge  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress.  We  have 
teachers  of  this  class  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  Normal  School,  and 
whose  places  it  would  be  difiicult  to  fill.  The  general  reputation  of 
teachers  depends  more  upon  their  ability  to  govern,  and  the  good 
order  they  maintain,  than  upon  their  skill  as  teachers. 

School  Committee. — E.  R.  Clarke,  Chas.  0.  Bachelor,  George  Benson,  J.  Lasell, 
H.  GooDELL,  William  Whitin. 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

We  ask  of  you,  and  urge  upon  you,  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  your 
schools  can  never  supply  the  lack  of  home  discipline ;  can  never  ren- 
der submissive  and  order-loving  those  to  whom  the  propriety  and 
beauty  of  these  virtues  are  unknown ;  that  the  influences  of  the  most 
gifted  instructors  even,  during  the  few  hours  daily  devoted  to  attend- 
ance upon  school  duties,  should  be  expected  to  have  greater  weight 
with  your  children  than  continued  home  influence,  is  unreasonable. 
Parents  must  heartily  cooperate  with  teachers  if  the  good  work  of 
education  is  to  progress,  and  the  expenditure  of  money,  labor  and 
time  to  find  vindication  in  the  general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
community.  It  is  worse  than  vain  to  expect  "  briek  without  straw  " ; 
34 
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let  school  instruction  be  supplemented  by  home  training;  let  the 
teacher  receive  the  additional  strength  parental  indorsement  can  give, 
and  disorderly  schools  are  impossibilities,  relics  of  the  dark  ages, 
chimeras.  Withhold  this  merely,  and  you  mar  your  schools  by  taking 
from  their  efficiency ;  by  uttering  words  of  detraction  of  the  teacher 
at  home  or  in  public,  you  strike  blows  at  the  life  of  your  schools  by 
inculcating  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  disorder  as  surely  as  the 
effect  follows  its  moving  cause. 

Your  teachers  have  been  instructed  that  expulsion  from  the  priv- 
ileges of  school,  as  a  punishment,  is  against  the  policy  of  the  system, 
and  cases  in  which  this  action  has  been  found  the  only  resort  are  rare ; 
in  those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  the  course  of  the 
teacher  has  been  found,  after  careful  investigation,  to  have  been 
entirely  justifiable  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  authority  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  administration  of  the  school. 

A  few  remarks  touching  the  matter  of  the  exclusion  of  children 
from  the  Public  Schools,  may  perhaps  be  not  ill-timed  if  indeed  they 
be  not  especially  appropriate  and  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
schools  of  the  town  are  established  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  inhabitants.  The  enjoyment  of  this  benefit  then  is  a  common 
not  a  personal  right,  and,  like  other  common  rights,  one  to  be  enjoyed 
under  such  restrictions  and  qualifications  as  that  it  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  equal,  co-extensive  rights  of  others.  It  will  be  admitted,  or 
at  least  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  for  misconduct  in  school  and  disobe- 
dience to  reasonable  regulations  a  pupil  may  be  excluded — yet  there 
is  no  express  provision  of  law  authorizing  such  exclusion ;  it  results 
by  necessary  implication  from  legal  provisions  requiring  school  disci- 
pline, and  proves  that  the  right  of  attendance  is  not  an  absolute  and 
unqualified  right,  but  one  to  be  enjoyed  only  under  reasonable  condi- 
tions. And  by  further  implication  the  duty  of  deciding  these  issues 
is  cast  upon  some  one.  We  think  it  rests  upon  the  town's  committee. 
In  some  respects  the  duties  of  this  committee  are  defined  by  statute ; 
in  others  they  result  from  the  responsibility  of  general  superintend- 
ence. They  are  required  to  see  that  as  far  as  may  be  the  minds  of 
the  children  are  impressed  with  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  a 
sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  country,  humanity  and  universal 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  all  those  virtues  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  human  society.  It  may  be  said  that  the  statute  enact- 
ment making  this  enumeration,  though  commending  itself  to  every 
man's  judgment  as  right  and  proper,  affords  no  practical  rule  which 
can  have  the  force  of  law.  It  does  not,  indeed,  prescribe  any  practical 
rule  upon  which  any  legal  action  could  be  founded.  What  then  is 
the  force  of  an  enumeration  of  moral  duties  araons:  statute  enacts 
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ments  ?  It  fui-nishes  a  light  where  they  are  obscure,  and  a  signification 
where  general  or  indefinite.  In  the  light  afforded  by  these  means  of 
exposition  your  committee  deem  it  clear  that  your  legislators  intended 
the  Public  Schools  to  be  at  the  same  time  seminaries  of  learning  and 
a  system  of  moral  training.  If  such  is  the  purpose  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  support,  it  becomes  the  plain  duty  of  those  to  whom  the 
direction  of  the  schools  is  delegated,  to  guard  with  zealous  care  that 
the  youth  in  membership  be  protected  from  contaminating  influences, 
and  to  preserve  pure-minded  and  ingenuous  unsuspecting  and  suscep- 
tible childhood,  by  removing  the  incorrigibly  obstinate  and  turbulent 
offender,  even  though  no  offence  known  to  the  criminal  code  be 
committed.  Nor  can  it,  in  any  right  view  of  their  obligations,  be 
incumbent  upon  the  committee  to  lodge  any  offender  whom  they  may 
have  excluded  from  a  school  in  State  institutions.  Supposing  such  to 
be  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  an  offender,  wc  are  not  con- 
vinced that  this  fact  argues  any  peculiar  fitness  for  his  membership  in 
a  Public  School. 

A  pure  and  worthy  character  is  as  essential  to  success  in  life  as  are 
mere  intellectual  triumphs.  Let  the  teacher  impress  this  fact  upon 
the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  render  the  school-room  an  arena  for  the 
achievement  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  victories. 

Important  as  are  the  reasonable  rules  and  instructions  of  the  teacher 
in  securing  a  healthy  tone  in  the  school-room,  there  is  another  and 
still  more  potent  influence.  We  refer  to  the  teacher's  real  character 
as  evidenced  by  his  daily  walk  and  conversation.  It  is  his  uncon- 
scious influence,  his  spontaneous  words  and  acts  which  form  the 
paramount  moral  tone  and  determine  the  character  of  the  school.  It 
is  a  force  no  hypocrisy  can  control,  no  simulation  effectually  disguise. 
It  behooves,  therefore,  the  teacher  most  carefully  to  consider  what 
manner  of  man  he  be. 

The  mind  of  childhood  naturally  comprehends  only  isolated  facts ; 
it  deduces  principles  from  known  facts  but  slowly.  It  follows  then 
that  care  should  be  taken  while  following  the  natural  order  of  the 
unfolding  of  the  child's  intellect,  to  lead  up  the  mind  to  an  apprehen- 
sion of  general  principles.  Much  injury  is  done  by  teachers  who  rest 
satisfied  with  presenting  and  leaving  a  topic  of  study  in  its  isolated 
and  hence  barren  form.  The  temple  can  never  arise  in  perfection, 
strength  and  beauty,  unless  the  would-be  builder  can  harmoniously 
dispose  and  fitly  joint  together  its  various  parts,  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation stone.  Constant  watchfulness  is  needed  that  no  impropriety 
of  speech  pass  unnoticed  and  uncorrected.  No  remark  should  be 
permitted  in  the  school-room  which  offends  the  rules  of  grammar. 
No  amount  of  effort  in  after-life  can  entirely  correct  habits  of  this 
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kind  formed  and  grown  strong  in  early  life.  Every  exercise  of  the 
school-room  should  be  an  exercise  in  the  proper  use  of  language, 
habituating  the  child  to  accurate  and  precise  form  of  statement  and 
elegance  of  expression.  Every  question  should  be  clear  and  precise, 
every  answer  a  correctly  constructed  proposition. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  truant  regulations  adopted  by  the  town 
and  approved  by  the  superior  court,  for  the  consideration  and  guid- 
ance of  those  whom  it  may  concern  : — 

Section  1.  All  habitual  truants  and  children  -wandering  about  the  streets 
or  public  places  of  said  town  of  North  Brookfield,  having  no  lawful  occupation 
or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  and  residents  of  said  town,  shall,  upon  their 
names  becoming  known  to  the  truant  committee  of  said  town,  be  required  to 
attend  such  of  the  Public  Schools  of  said  town  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  shall 
be  designated  by  said  committee. 

^ECT.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  truant  committee,  on  learning  that  any 
child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  is  a  habitual  truant,  or  is  in 
the  habit  of  wandering  about  the  streets  or  public  places  of  said  town,  having 
no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  residing  in  said  town,  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  parents  or 
guardian  of  such  child,  if  there  be  any  residing  in  said  town,  stating  what 
school  said  child  is  required  to  attend  and  for  what  length  of  time. 

Sect.  3.  Any  child  between  the  ages  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections 
and  residing  in  said  town,  neglecting,  without  good  cause  shown,  to  attend  the 
school  designated  for  him  or  her,  as  provided  in  said  sections,  or  any  such  child 
having  no  parent  or  guardian  residing  in  said  town,  shall,  upon  conviction  of 
being  a  habitual  truant,  or  of  wandering  about  the  streets  or  public  places  of 
said  town,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school  and 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  be  committed  to  the  almshouse  in  said  town  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  to  the  use 
of  said  town,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  to  be  recovered  on  complaint  before  any- 
trial  justice  for  the  county  of  Worcester. 

Sect.  4.  The  fees  in  all  cases  arising  under  these  by-laws  shall  be  taxed 
and  allowed  as  in  other  criminal  prosecutions  and  paid  from  the  town  treasury 
if  not  recovered  of  and  paid  by  the  defendents  in  such  cases. 

Sect.  5.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  constables  and  the  teachers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  said  town  to  report  to  the  truant  committee  the  names  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  known   or  believed  by 
them  to  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  offences  named  in  section  three  of  these  by-laws. 
For  the  Committee. — Robt.  E.  Beecher. 


PAXTON. 

Your  committee,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  recommended  a  con- 
centration of  your  energies  and  money  upon  fewer  schools,  but  this 
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idea  seems  not  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  town.  The  town  has 
seemed  pleased  with  the  next  best  plan,  that  is,  to  make  the  schools 
outside  of  the  Centre,  Primary  Schools,  for  the  larger  scholars  did  not 
attend  these  schools,  but  waited  until  the  school  in  the  Centre  com- 
menced, and  then  wished  the  privilege  of  attending  school  here ;  but 
this  was  not  pleasing  to  all  interested,  and  the  result  is  that  quite  a 
number  of  scholars  in  town  have  not  attended  school  at  all,  who 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  privilege. 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  just  what  you  ought  to  demand,  is  a  good 
school  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  six  montjbs  in  the  year,  at  least ; 
and  that  all  the  larger  scholars  in  town,  who  wish,  should  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  school  here. 

A  JVeio  Study. — The  study  of  drawing  has  been  introduced  into 
our  schools  the  present  year.  ISTow  it  may  be  said,  what  is  the  use 
of  drawing  in  our  schools?  Do  you  expect  every  one  to  learn  to 
draw  ?  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  study 
one  must  have  a  special  gift,  or  aptitude  for  it ;  but  experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  where  it  has  been  properly  taught, 
success  is  as  certain  and  as  universal  as  in  any  branch  of  study.  One 
is  not  born  with  the  ability  to  draw,  any  more  than  one  is  born  with 
the  ability  to  write.  The  ability  to  draw  depends  upon  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  laws  which  govern  representation,  and  upon  a 
disciplined  and  educated  eye,  and  a  trained  hand.  We  expect  it  will 
be  of  great  use  in  assisting  scholars  in  learning  to  write,  for  it  is  wit- 
nessed by  a  great  many  where  drawing  has  been  introduced  how 
much  faster  and  easier  scholars  learn  to  write. 

The  first  good  result  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  writing.  The  next  in 
assisting  scholars  to  learn  geography,  by  helping  them  to  draw  maps. 
Geography  is  made  much  more  interesting  to  beginners  when  they 
can  go  to  the  board  and  draw  a  map  of  their  own,  of  the  lines  or  the 
country  they  are  describing;  and  it  allows  the  teacher  to  address 
more  than  one  faculty.  In  the  recitation  the  eye  and  hand  are  ad- 
dressed, as  well  as  the  ear,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  with  what  wonder- 
ful facility  and  rapidity  pupils  with  only  a  short  time  in  practice  will 
place  a  map  on  the  board.  We  can  see  the  good  results  of  this  study 
thus  immediately  in  Primary  departments.  But,  it  is  said,  drawing 
should  be  taught  in  all  grades  of  our  Common  Schools,  because  it 
gives  clearness  and  vigor  to  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  opens  the 
blind  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  which  lie  about  us  in 
such  abundant  profusion,  but  which  those  without  some  slight  knowl- 
edge of  this  art  are  wholly  unconscious  of;  and  even  the  richest  scenes 
that  nature  presents  us  in  all  its  charms  are  plain  and  commonplace. 
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There  is  a  superabundant  Goodness  that  has  created  the  beautiful, 
and  that  this  beauty  might  be  enjoyed,  has  given  us  eyes  to  see  and 
powers  to  appreciate,  but  has  made  this  power  dependent  upon  cul- 
tivation. If  there  were  no  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
study,  only  enabling  the  scholar  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beautiful, 
and  thereby  tending  to  the  improvement  in  taste  and  refinement  of 
manners  and  grace  which  are  so  much  needed  in  the  school-room,  it 
would  amply  pay  for  all  the  time  and  exertion  given  to  the  study. 
How  useful  even  the  most  meagre  and  trifling  knowledge  of  this  art 
has  been  in  making  our  ideas  perfectly  intelligible  to  others — to  an 
architect,  carpenter,  mason  or  machinist — is  apparent  to  all,  and  pre- 
eminently so  to  the  man  who  has  occasion  to  employ  any  of  these 
men.  And  if  we  are  to  teach  our  scholars  what  they  are  expected 
to  practise  when  they  come  to  act  for  themselves,  what  better  can  we 
do  than  to  place  drawing  alongside  of  the  other  fundamental  studies 
— of  reading,  writing  and  ciphering. 

For  the  Committee.— &.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  A.  Boynton,  Levi  Smith. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. 

Many  of  our  most  respected  citizens  can  more  easily  discern  the 
need  of  outlay  to  improve  streets  and  sidewalks  than  they  can  to  im- 
prove our  inconvenient  and  inadequate  school-houses  and  their  mea- 
gre appurtenances.  The  material  is  rated  higher  than  the  intellectual. 
It  is  nearly  useless  to  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  difierent 
theoretic  modes  of  education,  so  long  as  this  insurmountable  obstacle 
exists.  "Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be 
required."  The  one  thing  that  more  than  all  others  is  required  of  us 
to-day,  is  a  liberal  outlay  on  our  schools.  Roads,  bridges  and  mag- 
nificent brick  blocks  are  indispensable  in  their  way,  but  as  means  and 
instruments  they  subserve  an  essentially  lower  and  more  temporary 
end  than  facilities  for  the  general  culture  of  the  young  in  science, 
literature  and  taste.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  it  is  becoming 
to  act  liberally  in  this  cause  ?  Our  community  are  mate'rially  pros- 
perous. We  have  been  blessed  in  basket  and  store.  We  are  not 
poor,  and  yet  the  inside  of  many  of  our  school-rooms  presents  the 
aspect  of  absolute  poverty,  and  there  is  not  a  school-room  in  town 
that  does  not  need  something  involving  expense. 

Teachers'  Meetings. — The  experience  of  another  year  has  strength- 
ened our  conviction  of  the  importance  of  monthly  meetings  of 
teachers.  The  benefits  reflected  from  these  meetings  in  the  increased 
energy  and  deepened  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  is  unmistakable. 
Though  the  regulations  of  the  committee  compel  the  attendance  of 
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the  teachers  at  these  meetings,  still  it  is  not  felt  by  them  to  be  a  task 
— as  is  often  the  case  in  other  towns.  The  meetings  are  contemplated 
by  the  teachers  with  anticipations  of  pleasure.  The  direct  instruc- 
tion imparted,  the  conference  of  views,  and,  frequently,  the  pleasant 
conflict  of  opinions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  schools  and  teaching, 
are  the  cause  of  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirits  in  the  teachers, 
which  are  obviously  beneficial. 

Supervisioti  of  Schools. — We  reiterate  the  views  expressed  in  our 
last  annual  report  concerning  the  desirableness  of  a  superintendent  for 
our  schools.  More  and  better  supervision  is  needed.  Some  of  our 
schools  during  the  past  year  have  had  little  or  no  supervision  by  the 
committee.  To  insure  the  number  of  visits  which  the  law  requires, 
the  schools  have  been  allotted  as  usual  among  the  members  of  the 
committee ;  yet  some  have  failed  to  perform  this  duty.  Such  neglects 
of  duty  are  liable  to  occur  when  members  of  the  committee  are  ab- 
sorbed, as  most  of  them  are,  in  their  private  vocations.  But  even 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  complete  unity  of  aim  and  action  cannot  be 
insured,  except  when  the  superintendence  is  entrusted  to  a  single 
hand.  School  supervision  should  be  made  a  study  and  a  profession, 
as  well  as  teaching.  A  general  system  of  development  can  be  best 
instituted  and  a  common  enthusiasm  more  surely  imparted  by  a  su- 
perintendent. We  therefore  believe  that  the  supervision  of  our 
schools  should  devolve  upon  one  superintendent,  and  not  as  now  upon 
six. 

School  Committee. — F.  C.  Flint,  B.  F.  Bronson,  Manning  Leonakd,  J.  0.  Mckin- 
BTKY,  A.  J.  Baktholomew,  L.  W.  Curtis. 

TEMPLETON. 

At  the  last  Aj)ril  meeting  the  town  adopted  the  following  by-laws 
concerning  truant  children  and  absentees  from  school,  and  chose  nec- 
essary officers  to  enforce  the  same : — 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Worcester,  ss. 
At  the  Superior  Court,  begun  and  holden  at  Fitchburg,  witliin  and  for  the 
County  of  Worcester,  on  the  second  Monday  of  June,  being  the  thirteenth 
day  of  said  month,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy,  by  the  Honorable  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
said  Court. 

By-laws  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  Scliool. 
Article  1.     Any  person  convicted  of  any  offence  described  in  the  207th 
chapter  of  the  acts  of  1862  and  the   several   acts  in   addition   thereto  or  in 
amendment  thereof,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  punished  -with  a  fine  not  exceed- 
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iiig  twenty  dollars  or  by  confinement  in  any  institution  of  instruction,  house  of 
reformation,  or  suitable  situation  "vvhich  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Art.  2.  Any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  who,  while  a 
member  of  any  school,  shall  absent  himself  or  herself  from  school  without  the 
consent  of  his  or  her  teacher,  parent  or  guardian,  shall  be  deemed  a  truant. 

Art.  3.  Any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  who  shall  not  attend 
some  Public  School  or  suitable  institution  of  instruction  at  least  twelve  weeks 
in  a  year,  six  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  shall  be  deemed  an  absentee. 

Art.  4.  Children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  wandering 
in  the  streets,  or  loitering  in  stores,  shops  and  public  places,  having  no  lawful 
occupation  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  are  hereby  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  truant  officers,  as  far  as  the  law  allows,  subject  to  the  penalties 
described  in  article  1. 

Art.  5.  The  town  shall  annually  choose  four  or  more  truant  officers,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  complaints,  in  case  of  violation  of  these  by-laws,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  sentence  thereof,  who  shall  receive 
such  compensation  for  their  services  as  the  selectmen  shall  determine. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  truant  officer  to  inquire  diligently 
concerning  all  persons,  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  who  shall  seem  to  be  idle  or 
vagrant,  or  who,  whether  employed  or  unemployed,  appear  to  be  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  and  enter  a  complaint  against  any  one  found  unlawfully  absent  from 
school  or  violating  any  of  these  laws. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  truant  officer,  prior  to  making  any 
complaint  before  a  justice,  to  notify  the  truant  or  absentee  child  and  its  parent 
or  guardian,  of  the  penalty  for  the  offence.  If  he  can  obtain  satisfactory 
pledges  of  reformation,  which  pledges  shall  be  subsequently  kept,  he  shall  for- 
bear to  prosecute. 

Voted  and  adopted  by  the  Town  of  Templeton,  at  a  legal  meeting  holden 
April  9th,  1870. 

Attest :  Gerard  Bushnell,  Town  Clerk. 

The  foregoing  by-laws  of  the  Town  of  Templeton,  being  presented  to  the 
Court  at  the  present  term,  are  approved. 

Attest:  Joseph  Mason,  Clerk. 

A  true  copy  of  record.     Attest :  Joseph  Mason,  Clerk. 

School-houses. — While  much  remains  to  be  clone  to  oi^r  school-houses 
and  grounds  surroundings,  the  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  saying 
that  the  school-rooms  in  every  district  present  an  inviting  and  cheerful 
aspect.  Many  of  them  have  been  newly  papered  and  painted :  in  one 
new  and  tidy  seats  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  disfigured  benches. 
Each  room  that  was  not  previously  supplied  has  been  furnished  with 
outline  maps  and  globe.  The  blackboards  have  been  put  in  good 
condition  and  to  a  great  extent  used.  Some  object  to  these  things  as 
useless  expense,  because  they  are  so  quickly  destroyed.  It  is  time 
that  our  scholars  give  up  such  habits.     Let  the  teacher  insist  that 
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when  an  article  is  destroyed  the  scholar  shall  replace  it,  then  sus- 
tain him  in  enforcing  the  rule.  We  spend  much  to  beautify  our 
houses.  If  useful  furniture  is  worn  out  or  destroyed  it  is  quickly  re- 
placed. Our  churches  are  softly  carpeted  and  cushioned.  Next  to 
home  and  the  sanctuary  our  children  should  love  the  school-room. 
Why  not,  then,  in  a  proper  way,  make  them  as  attractive  ? 
School  Committee. — P.  Blodgett,  F.  Leland,  J.  B.  Gould, 

UPTON. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  a  teacher's  vocation  is  one  of  great 
worth  to  the  community,  as  well  as  of  great  responsibility.  Though 
the  success  of  our  schools  depends  not  alone  on  their  ability  and 
power,  yet,  unless  the  teacher  is  properly  qualified  and  gifted,  the 
work  will  fail,  even  if  all  the  other  influences  which  affect  the  character 
of  the  school  are  right.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  declared  'that  "  instruc- 
tion is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  difficult  of  arts."  It  is  an  art. 
In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  art,  the  teachers'  success  will  be 
in  proportion  to  their  gift  to  teach.  But  no  teacher,  however  gifted, 
can  teach  unless  having  thorough  culture.  Many  of  our  teachers  do 
not  instruct,  but  merely  hear  the  pupils  recite.  But  the  thorough 
culture  needed  costs  in  both  time  and  money.  The  compensation 
should  be  such  as  to  induce  them  to  thus  prepare  themselves.  Let 
us  avoid  merely  cheap  teachers ;  demand  of  all  higher  qualifications  ; 
then,  if  they  have  a  love  for  the  calling  and  enthusiasm,  you  will  see 
the  standard  of  our  school  rising.  This  progress  is  the  absolute  need 
of  our  schools.  The  unconscious  teaching  of  a  true  example — winning 
manners  and  proper  language — is  often  the  greatest  power  a  teacher  ex- 
erts. Let  us  see  to  it  that  this  is  with  us  on  the  side  of  better  schools. 
Superintending  School  Committee. — George  S.  Ball,  Hokace  Forbush. 

UXBRIDGE. 

What  farmer  would  think  of  employing  a  man  to  labor  for  him  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  his  crops,  without  seeing  that  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  team,  plough  and  other  implements  for  breaking 
up  the  sod?  And  certainly  he  would  not  employ  a  man  for  that 
purpose  if  he  had  no  land  to  prepare.  Or  what  manufacturer  would 
employ  a  skilful  superintendent  without  seeing  that  machinery  and 
stock  and  laborers  were  provided  over  which  to  exercise  his  skill  and 
supervision  ? 

And  neither  of  these  acts  would  be  more  absurd  than  to  employ 
teachers  for  your  children,  and  not  have  your  children  in  the  school- 
room more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time. 
35 
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Think  for  a  moment  what  ideas  would  pass  through  your  minds  if 
some  one  in  your  employ  should  labor  for  four  days  in  the  week,  and 
yet  ask  pay  for  six  days'  work !  And  yet  this  is  just  what  your  teach- 
ers, in  some  instances,  have  been  doing  the  past  year ;  and  this,  with- 
out any  fault  on  their  part,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  children  were 
not  at  school  at  all  for  days  in  succession,  or  have  come  in  late, 
disturbing  the  school  and  hindering  those  who  would  improve  from 
the  progress  they  would  otherwise  have  made. 

We  commend  this  subject  of  true  teaching  to  all  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsible  position  of  teacher.  Make  yourselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  you  have  to  teach,  before  you 
attempt  to  make  your  pupils  acquainted  with  it ;  and,  above  all,  try 
to  ascertain  the  real  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  your  pupil,  before  you 
try  to  remove  it.  Do  not  insist  that  the  pupil  shall  use  your  set 
formula  to  express  the  idea  or  truth  you  are  trying  to  teach  him,  or 
to  ascertain  if  he  knows ;  but  insist  that  he  shall  first  express  it  in 
his  own  language ;  and  then,  if  his  language  is  poor,  show  him  how 
to  put  his  ideas  into  proper  form.  Do  not  be  too  quick  to  show  how 
the  thing  is  to  be  done ;  it  may  be  easier  for  the  teacher  to  do  so. 
The  boy  who  grows  up  without  proper  exercise  of  his  powers  gains 
no  strength  for  manhood,  and  the  scholar  who  is  assisted  to  all  he 
accomplishes  by  his  teacher,  is  almost  sure  to  fail  when  put  to  the 
test  of  relying  on  himself  alone. 

Two  things  should  specially  be  required, — accuracy  and  rapidity. 
Without  accuracy,  all  business  transactiqns  in  life  will  be  failures. 
Without  rapidity,  the  steam  and  lightning  of  the  present  day  will 
leave  one  so  far  behind  that  he  might  as  well  not  be  at  all. 

To  secure  these,  frequent  reviews  are  necessary;  and  let  written 
examinations  be  made  and  preserved,  at  least  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  testing  the  scholar  in  what  he  has  been  over. 

The  suJbject  of  spelling  has  attracted  much  attention  in  all  our 
schools  for  some  years  past,  and  in  the  High  School  special  attention 
is  given  it,  as  well  as  in  the  other  schools ;  and  we  have  found  more 
good  spelling  in  the  schools  generally,  the  past  year,  than  has  been 
witnessed  for  many  years. 

In  one  of  our  schools  there  was  a  class  of  eight,  whose  regular 
exercise  in  spelling  was  to  write  twenty-five  words  daily,  four  days  in 
the  week,  on  the  blackboard ;  at  the  end  of  the  term  they  had  spelled 
twelve  hundred  words,  and  missed  nine,  no  member  of  the  class  hav-  ' 
ing  missed  more  than  two  words.  Other  classes  may  have  done  as 
well  as  this,  but  as  no  record  has  been  kept  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

Chairman  of  School  Commitlee. — C.  A.  Wiieelock.     Secretary. — C.  A.  Taft. 
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WARREN. 

Normal  Schools. — Experience  has  shown  that  these  schools  are 
doing  a  good  work.  Graduates  from  these  schools  are  eagerly  sought 
after;  and  they  comimand  a  higher  compensation,  as  a  general  rule, 
than  those  w^ho  have  not  had  the  advantages  which  they  furnish. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  are  no  good  teachers  outside 
the  graduates  of  Normal  Schools ;  or  that  Normal  Schools  make 
good  teachers  of  all  their  pupils.  But  we  do  mean  that  if  a  person 
has  a  fair  share  of  those  qualities  which  are  needful  in  a  teacher,  a 
Normal  School  training  will  help  them  to  a  success  which  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  reach  without  it. 

Selection  of  Teachers. — With  the  convictions  just  expressed,  we 
have  sought  to  introduce  Normal  teachers  into  our  schools.  This  has 
sometimes  been  done  to  the  exclusion  of  home  applicants.  We 
should  be  glad  if  we  had  home  talent  enough  of  the  right  kind  for  all 
our  schools,  and  hope,  as  the  fruits  of  our  High  School  continue  to 
ripen,  we  shall.  But  until  those  of  our  young  people  who  wish  to 
teach  shall  not  simply  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  cornmon  branches, 
but  shall  also  acquaint  themselves  somewhat  with  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  put  into  our  large  and  diffi- 
cult schools. 

Qualification  of  Teachers. — In  this  matter  of  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  we  are  even  now  far  behind  some  of  the  old  countries 
which  we  sometimes  vainly  think  we  have  outgrown.  In  the  North- 
German  States,  for  instance,  teachers  must  graduate  from  a  Normal 
Institution,  pass  a  rigid  examination,  and  then  teach  three  years  on 
probation,  before  receiving  a  final  certificate.  Wurtemburg  requires 
that  notice  of  an  intention  to  teach  shall  be  given ;  then  follow  two 
years  of  preparation  for  a  Normal  course,  which  consumes  three  years 
more.  Then  two  years  must  be  spent  as  an  assistant  in  an  approved 
Public  School,  after  which,  if  the  candidate  passes  a  final  examination, 
he  may  be  admitted  to  the  honor  of  teaching  a  Primary  School,  and 
may  consider  himself  in  the  line  of  promotion.  But  a  great  many 
of  our  people  think  that  almost  anybody  can  teach  a  Primary  School ! 
Evidently  we  need  a  more  enlightened  estimate  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  teacher  before  we  can  hope  for  any  great  degree  of  perfection 
in  our  Common  Schools. 

School  Committee. — J.  H.  Moore,  J.  W.  Hastings,  George  M.  Newton. 
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WEST  BOYLSTOK 

Order  in  school  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  only  question  is  how 
to  obtain  and  maintain  it.  And  all  parties  are  interested  in  its  solu- 
tion, and  in  the  attainment  of  this  end  in  the  best  way.  The  teacher 
and  every  scholar,  and  every  parent  and  guardian  whose  children  are 
educated  in  our  schools,  as  well  as  the  school  committee,  and  all  par- 
ties are  under  the  highest  obligation,  not  only  to  know  how,  but  to  - 
contribute  also  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  fact  of  good  order  in 
school. 

First,  then,  let  the  teacher  go  into  the  school  with  the  understand- 
ing that  she  will  be  sustained  by  the  committee  and  by  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  children.  This  will  give  her  confidence  and 
courage.  Let  her  have  some  definite  view  of  her  own  of  what  it  is 
needful  to  require  of  her  pupils.  And  whatever  is  needful,  let  her 
insist  upon  with  firmness.  Let  her  assume  and  maintain  a  dignity 
and  reserve  which  shall  command  respect.  Not  a  formal  and  aifected 
dignity,  but  let  her  feel  her  superiority  and  ability  to  govern  and  to 
teach  ;  for  frivolity  will  beget  contempt  even  in  children.  But  at  the 
same  time  let  her  approach  the  children  with  that  frankness  and 
friendliness  of  demeanor  and  expression  which  shall  gain  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem.  Let  her  convince  them  by  all  means  that  she  is 
their  friend,  and  is  toiling  for  their  good.  This  may  all  be  done  with- 
out any  abatement  of  true  dignity  or  loss  of  respect.  Let  her  be 
strictly  just  and  impartial  in  the  administration  of  her  government 
and  in  imparting  instruction.  In  the  nature  of  things,  she  will  love 
some  scholars  more  than  others ;  but  never  should  she  be  guilty  of 
injustice  or  neglect  in  school  to  those  loved  least.  Let  the  teacher 
observe  these  things,  and  if  she  is  capable  of  loving  and  making 
herself  lovable,  an  affection  will  spring  up  between  herself  and  her 
charge  which  will  insure  obedience  and  great  success,  and  the  use  of 
the  rod  and  the  ferrule,  and  the  motive  of  fear  which  they  inspire, 
will  be  needless  and  forgotten.  A  reverential  fear,  a  fear  to  do  wrong, 
will  supersede  it ;  conscience  itself  will  be  aroused  and  made  to  do  its 
legitimate  work ;  the  children  will  be  taught  to  govern  themselves, 
and  self-government  is  the  great  duty  of  life. 

Our  schools  are  considerably  in  advance  of  what  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  A  more  extensive,  thorough  and  practical  attainment  of  the 
sciences  taught  and  the  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  are 
much  better  to-day  than  ever  before.  Since  the  abolishment  of  the  dis- 
trict system  the  town  has  put  its  school-houses  in  a  condition  of  con- 
venience, comfort  and  good  taste,  which  is  worthy  of  much  praise  and 
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gratulation.  It  has  constructed  four  houses,  with  two  departments 
in  each,  and  one  with  a  single  department,  and  all  with  moderr* 
improvements  of  seating,  lighting,  warming  and  ventilation,  and  also 
with  a  room  in  the  basement  of  each,  where  the  children  can  take 
their  j^hysical  exercise  and  play  during  the  moments  of  recess  and  the 
intermission,  when  the  weather  does  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  these 
in  the  open  air.  These  improvements  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
have  cost  the  town  many  thousand  dollars ;  and  this  "  bread  "  cast 
upon  the  waters  of  intellectual  improvement  will  surely  yield  us  a 
rich  harvest. 

Our  school-books  are  also  much  better  than  formerly,  being  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  learners,  making  the  facts  of  science 
clearer,  more  intelligible  and  practical ;  and  usually  we  are  able  to 
obtain  teachers  who  are  up  even  with  other  improvements. 

Yet  there  is  an  evil  in  regard  to  books  which  should  be  noticed. 
The  want  of  uniformity  in  our  text-books  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
rapid  pi-ogress  in  education.  It  multiplies  classes,  hinders,  confuses 
and  obstructs  the  whole  process  of  learning. 

Secretary. — D.  R.  Lamson. 

WORCESTER. 

The  Training  School  has  graduated  twenty-nine  teachers  who 
are  now  successfully  engaged  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  city.  At 
the  present,  eight  young  ladies  are  in  training  there,  all  graduates  of 
our  High  School.  The  success  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  this  school,  both  in  obtaining  situations  and  in  filling  them, 
would  seem  a  strong  inducement  for  those  wishing  to  become  teachers 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  But  the  school  could  accommo- 
date a  class  twice  as  large. 

Two  causes  seem  to  unite  in  keeping  this  school  small.  In  the 
first  place  those  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study  which  qualifies 
them  to  enter  here,  are  unwilling  to  spend  a  year  more  in  specific 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  desire  present  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  second  place,  some  may  prefer  teaching  in  a  grade  other  than 
the  one  for  which-,  especially,  this  school  prepares  them ;  and  all  see 
that  we  cannot  always  employ  all  the  Primary  teachers  who  might  be 
educated  in  that  school.  A  school  of  this  character,  to  meet  our 
wants  should  not  be  limited  to  a  single  grade  of  teachei'S,  though  this 
be  the  most  important ;  its  supply  should  not  be  drawn  from  a  single 
city ;  its  influence  should  not  be  confined,  nor  should  its  graduates 
look  for  employment  to  one  place. 
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Mechanical  and  Industrial  Draioing  School. — This  is  the  first 
school  of  the  kind  established  under  the  law  of  May  16,  1870.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  early  in  June.  Their  con- 
clusions and  recommendations,  which  were  adopted,  are  embodied  in 
the  following : — 

To  the  Mayor  and  School  Board  of  Worcester: 

The  special  committee,  appointed  June  5tli,  to  consider  the  recommendation 
for  opening  a  Drawing  School  for  adults,  submit  the  following  report : 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  General  Court,  a  law  was  enacted,  the  first  sec- 
tion of  which  includes  drawing  among  the  studies  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
Public  Schools ;  the  second  section  directs  that  every  city  and  town  having  more 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually,  make  provision  for  giving  free 
instruction  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of 
age,  &c. 

The  instruction  now  given  In  the  Public  Schools  Includes  drawing,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  first  section  of  this  law  ;  and  it  Is  gratifying  to  know,  that  we  were 
in  advance  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  State,  so  far  as  to  be  only  the  second 
city  to  adopt  this,  as  a  regular  branch  of  study,  and  thus  to  anticipate  the  above 
legislation  Avhich  affirms  lis  importance. 

The  second  section  obliges  towns  and  cities  of  the  size  of  ours  to  provide  for 
the  instruction  contemplated ;  but  the  character  and  extent  of  that  instruction 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  wish  of  the  school  committee,  under  whose 
direction  it  is  to  be  given. 

Industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  means,  that  which  is  of  use  in  any  of  the 
industries  of  life ;  and  to  be  of  use,  It  must  be  simple  and  practical ;  but  it  can 
be  neither  simple  nor  practical,  unless  It  is  thorough  and  scientific.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  therefore,  that  no  Instruction  ought  to  be  provided 
for,  which  Is  not  of  this  character.  And  we  believe  that  there  are  three  requi- 
sites for  such  instruction,  viz:  free-hand  drawing,  which  gives  control  of  the 
muscles,  and  educates  the  hand  to  obey  the  will  more  perfectly ;  some  knowl- 
edge of  geometric  forms  and  figures  which  enables  one  to  see  In  a  drawing,  not 
merely  a  combination  of  lines  and  angles,  but  the  elevations  and  depressions, 
the  surfaces,  edges  and  corners  represented ;  and  lastly,  practice  in  drawing 
from  objects  themselves,  by  Avhich  one  is  enabled  to  make  the  real  form  appear, 
and  stand  out,  as  it  were,  upon  the  flat  paper. 

In  a  course  of  this  kind  not  less  than  thirty  lessons  are  required :  five  in  free- 
hand drawing  alone ;  five  more  to  alternate  with  lessons  in  geometric  forms; 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  in  drawing  from  objects  and  mechanical  drawing. 
This  proportion  may  vary  with  different  classes,  and  can  best  be  fixed  by  the 
teachers. 

This  course  of  instruction  may  be  to  some  extent  complete  in  itself,  so  as  to  be 
valuable  if  carried  no  farther ;  and  yet  the  course  next  year,  if  the  school  is 
continued,  niay  go  on  from  the  point  where  this  terminates. 

To  bring  this  matter  before  the  board  in  definite  form  for  action,  your  com- 
mittee submit  the  followlns : — 
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Resolved,  That  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  requested  to  engage  Boynton 
Hall,  and  to  secni-e  the  services  of  Profs.  Gladwiii  and  Alden,  for  a  school  of 
industrial  and  mechanical  drawing,  upon  the  plan  set  forth -in  the  fore^-oino- 
report. 

That  he  cause  notices  of  the  proposed  school  to  be  published  in  the  daily 
papers,  setting  forth  its  purpose  and  inviting  application  for  admission  to  be 
made  at  his  office. 

That,  from  these  applicants,  he  admit  as  many  as  the  school  will  accommodate, 
making  such  discrimination  as  he,  in  connection  with  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  may  deem  best ;  and 

That  he  open  the  school  October  15th,  provided  not  less  than  twenty  appli- 
cants be  received. 

George  W.  Gale, 
E.  N.  Mehiam, 

D.    S.    GODDARD, 

Commiltee. 
City  Hall,  Sept.  29,  1870. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolves  applications  were  received 
at  the  superintendent's  office ;  and  instead  of  the  twenty,  thought 
necessary  to  warrant  preceding  with  the  enterprise,  in  about  one 
week,  more  than  two  hundred  had  applied.  So  large  a  number  had 
not  been  provided  for ;  but  on  examining  the  list  it  was  found  that 
none  could  reasonably  be  excluded  except  pupils  from  the  day  schools, 
for  whom  instruction  is  already  provided.  Omitting  these,  and  such 
as  were  in  any  way  deterred  from  entering  the  school,  there  remained 
145, — 136  men  and  9  women.  These  were  organized  into  two  classes 
for  free-hand  drawing,  each  meeting  two  evenings  a  week.  After 
these  classes  wei-e  opened,  many  others  applied  for  admission ;  but 
after  some  progress  had  been  made,  beginners  could  not  so  profitably 
commence ;  the  classes  were  full ;  the  enterprise  was  new ;  the  strength 
of  the  teachers  limited ;  it  was  not  thought  best  therefore  to  open  a 
third  class. 

"  In  respect  of  age  there  were  forty -nine  under  20,  sixty-one  between 
20  and  30,  twenty-eight  between  30  and  40,  four  between  40  and  50, 
two  between  50  and  60,  and  one  over  60.  In  respect  of  occupation 
there  were  machinists  42 ;  carpenters  26 ;  pattern  makers  7 ;  teachers 
9 ;  masons  3 ;  farmers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  clerks  and  architects  4 
each«^  organ  builders,  book-keepers,  painters,  armorers  and  engTavers 
2  each ;  insurance  agents,  civil  engineers,  reed  makers,  engineers, 
upholsterers,  moulders,  wire  drawers,  blacksmiths  1  each ;  miscella- 
neous, 24.  Since  the  class  started  very  few  have  dropped  out.  More 
than  half  the  class  walk  two  miles  to  get  the  lessons,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  them  are  in  their  seats  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of 
beginning.  Only  five  of  them  have  ever  been  in  a  drawing  class 
before,  though  voluntary  classes  have  been  held  in  the  city  for  years." 
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Upon  the  completion  of  the  ten  lessons  in  free-hand  drawing  by 
Prof.  Gladwin  contemplated  by  the  committee,  it  was  found  that 
about  one-third  of  the  class  wished  to  continue  them.  The  remain- 
ing numbers  could  not  be  taught  mechanical  drawing  in  a  single  class. 
Mr.  Higgins,  superintendent  of  the  Washburn  machine  shop,  was 
therefore  engaged  for  the  second  class,  Prof.  Alden  taking  the  other. 
A  pupil  of  the  Institute  has  assisted  in  both. 

The  course  of  introductory  instruction  in  free-hand  is  as  follows  :— 
"  Three  lessons  in  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  and  plain  and  orna- 
mental forms  composed  of  those  lines.  Three  lessons  in  curves.  Two 
lessons  in  perspective.     Two  lessons  in  review. 

"  For  the  first  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing  a  good 
part  of  the  time,  say  three-fourths,  is  spent  in  learning  the  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry.  Descriptive  geometry  is  mechanical  draw- 
ing in  one  sense ;  that  is,  it  is  the  method  of  representing  any  object 
in  horizontal  and  vertical  projection,  in  any  position.  A  knowledge 
of  geometry  proper  is  of  incalculable  value  as  a  preliminary,  but  is 
not  indispensable.  The  problems  to  be  given  must  be  selected  with 
great  care ;  and  the  aid  of  a  blackboard,  so  contrived  as  to  show  the 
two  planes,  is  of  great  importance.  The  remaining  lessons  may  be 
devoted  to  simple  or  complicated  problems  in  construction,  according 
to  the  proficiency  of  each  pupil.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  method 
of  instruction  diifers  widely  from  the  one  usually  followed  in  classes 
connected  with  our  voluntary  organizations.  That  plan  is  to  give  the 
pupil  certain  arbitrary  rules  for  producing  certain  results,  and  pupils 
are  generally  allowed  to  choose  their  own  studies.  This  plan  con- 
templates the  mastery  of  the  great  principles  of  projection.  So  that 
the  pupil  can  delineate  any  form  he  wishes,  and  put  it  in  any  desired 
position." 

All  the  "instruction  in  these  classes  is  oral.  The  teacher  illustrates 
with  crayon  at  the  board;  at  first,  drawing  in  advance  of  the  class  the 
figure  he  wishes  them  to  copy ;  and,  farther  on,  showing  what  jDcr- 
spective  is  by  models,  cubes,  cones,  cylinders,  spheres  and  a  few  other 
simple  forms  before  the  eye,  and  their  representation  by  lines  upon 
the  board.  In  the  mechanical  classes  the  projection  of  any  object 
upon  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  plane  is  shown  by  a  small  black- 
board, hinged  in  the  middle.  When  placed  at  right  angles  the  two 
planes  are  seen ;  when  open  it  appears  the  ordinary  surface  on  which 
the  two  planes  must  be  represented.  In  this  simple,  practical  way, 
principles  are  elucidated, — not  mj'stified  by  abstract  definitions. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  Avith  papei*,  pencils,  rubber,  and  a  simple 
drawing  board  only, — except  that  the  mechanical  class  have  a  simple 
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set  of  instruments  :  a  pair  of  adjustable  dividers,  a  pen,  a  scale,  a  T 
square,  and  a  triangle. 

The  entire  cost  of  these  classes,  eighty  lessons  in  all,  or  thirty  to 
each  class,  is  about  $900  ;  or  not  far  from  16.00  to  each  pupil. 

To  the  promptness  of  this  board,  to  the  generosity  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Institute,  to  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of  the  instructors,  and 
especially  to  the  wise  direction  and  impulse  given  by  Prof  C.  O. 
Thompson,  is  due  the  success  of  this  school  which  is  the  model  of  its 
kind,  and  which  will  lead,  it  is  believed,  to  still  further  cultivation  of 
a  fruitful  field. 

Teachers. — "Next  to  the  preaching  of  God's  Holy  "Word,  I  know 
of  no  more  Godly  purpose  that  a  man  goeth  about,  than  the  teaching 
a  schole."  These  are  the  words  of  Roger  Ascham,  Preceptor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  three  centuries,  though  they  have  modified  the 
spelling  of  the  words,  have  only  made  the  truth  the  more  apparent. 
The  dignity  and  imj)ortance  of  this  profession  is  often  undervalued  or 
misunderstood.  To  the  obscure  preceptor  are  due  those  influences 
which  produced  a  Shakspeare,  and  rendered  the  queen  illustrious. 
Many  a  man  who  has  filled  a  large  place  in  history,  received  the  first 
impulse  from  his  teachers.  No  class  of  persons  has  a  more  powerful 
influence  upon  the  nation  of  the  immediate  future.  It  is  questionable 
whether  even  the  exception  in  the  above  quotation  should  be  made. 
The  teacher,  five  or  six  hours  a  day  five  days  in  the  week,  with  the 
advantage  of  superior  age,  is  moulding  the  impressible  minds  of  youth, 
and,  whether  he  will  or  not,  leaving  more  or  less  distinctly,  upon  ,fifty 
minds  and  characters,  the  impress  of  his  own.  Teachers  are  a  power 
behind  the  throne  of  public  opinion,  by  which  that  throne  itself  is 
moved.  No  trump  of  fame  calls  to  this  field  of  humble  yet  efiective 
labor.  When  some  heroic  action,  some  discovery  in  science,  or  some 
deed  of  patriotic  valor  is  heralded  through  the  land,  no  one  thinks  of 
the  teachers  by  whom  the  virtue  was  encouraged  and  the  industry 
stimulated  by  which  high  attainments  become  j)ossible.  'To  them, 
|)artly,  is  often  due  the  credit  of  other  men's  success,  as  on  them  may 
partly  rest  the  responsibility  of  others'  failure. 

To  fit  one  for  this  high  calling,  there  is  need  of  the  most  careful 
preparation  and  the  most  conscientious  devotion.  Yet  numbers  are 
anxious  to  engage  in  it,  not  only  without  professional  training,  but 
almost  without  education ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  low  is  the 
popular  standard  of  what  should  be  required  in  a  teacher,  and  how 
little  the  value  of  the  best  talent  is  really  appreciated. 

The  average  length  of  time  female  teachers  continue  in  the  business 
here  is  about  four  years.     Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  all  our  teachers 
are  females.     Very  likely  and  properly  this  per  cent,  will  continue  to 
36 
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be  nearly  as  large.  For  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  society  and 
higher  than  human  laws,  their  time  of  service  will  as  a  rule  continue 
to  be  short.  But  frequent  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers  is  injuri- 
ous. There  should  be  a  conservative  element  among  them, — a  class 
permanently  employed. 

Statistics  show  that  the  proportion  of  young  men  engaged  in  teach- 
ing is  smaller  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  But  there  is  an  army  of 
agents,  urging  upon  the  public  that  which  is  not  desii'able,  and  of 
persons  courting  success  in  unproductive  employments  for  which  they 
are  not  qualified.  If  the  men  of  talent  among  these  would  fit  them- 
selves to  be  teachers,  and  engage  in  this  noble  work,  they  would 
become  useful  members  of  society,  and,  in  elevating  humanity,  find 
themselves  ennobled  and  their  self-respect  restored.  The  policy 
which  has  driven  young  men  from  this  profession  is  not  good.  To 
retain  in  it,  in  sufl&cient  numbers,  those  whose  ability  may  illustrate  its 
capacity  for  good,  requires  a  change  in  the  popular  estimate  of  its 
importance. 

Attendance. — The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  has  been 
ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  average  whole  number  belonging  to  the 
schools.  During  the  summer  term  the  small-pox  prevailed  in  the  city 
to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  many  children  were  withdrawn  from  the 
schools  on  that  account.  This  will  probably  fully  explain  the  decrease 
of  about  .007  from  the  per  cent,  of  last  year.  But  after  every  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  necessary  absence,  the  number  of  pupils  who 
attend  school  with  no  regularity  is  alarmingly  great.  There  can  be 
no  ^ood  reason  for  the  constant  absence  of  one  pupil  from  every 
eleven;  or  the  absence  of  each  scholar  one-eleventh  of  the  time. 
The  cost  of  the  schools  is  the  same  as  if  all  were  present.  By  these 
absences  then  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  this  expense  is  lost.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  no  absence.  So  much  absence  is 
needless  and  should  be  prevented.  By  the  rules  of  the  school  board 
"  Sickness,  domestic  affliction,  and  absence  from  town  are  regarded  as 
the  only  legitimate  causes  of  absence  or  tardiness.  All  other  cases 
must  be  considered  as  in  violation  of  the  rule  and  treated  as  misde- 
meanors. Absence  from  any  of  the  schools  for  other  than  the  specified 
causes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  three  days  during  one  term, 
shall  subject  the  pupil  to  discipline.  In  every  instance  of  absence  or 
tardiness,  a  written  statement,  or  personal  explanation,  shall  be 
required  of  the  parent,  master  or  guardian,  on  the  return  of  the  pupil 
to  school,  or  at  the  next  session,  that  the  teacher  may  know  whether 
'  the  cause  is  legitimate  or  otherwise." 

To  enforce  this  rule,  it  is  generally  necessary  only  to  point  out  to 
parents  and  guardians  the  evils  of  irregular  attendance,  both  to  their 
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children  and  to  the  schools.  But  if  moral  means  fail,  the  ultimate 
remedy  is  expulsion  from  school ;  that  is,  to  cure  the  evil  of  occa- 
sional absence  we  compel  constant  absence.  As  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, such  a  remedy  is  applied  with  great  hesitation.  For  those  who 
wilfully  or  carelessly  detain  their  children  from  school,  it  is  worth 
considering  whether  some  other  means  should  not  be  used.  What 
right  have  a  few  persons  thus  to  defeat  almost  nine  "per  cent,  of  the 
good  our  schools  might  accomplish  ? 

The  right  of  a  parent  to  control  his  own  children  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  But  that  control  is  limited.  He  cannot  take  their  lives  as  he 
could  under  the  Roman  law ;  he  cannot  deprive  them  of  food ;  nor  of 
at  least  a  little  education.  And  so  when  they  are  once  in  school,  he 
is  morally  bound  that  their  irregularity  shall  not  retard  the  general 
progress,  and  thus  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Those  few  par- 
ents who  suppose  themselves  possessed  of  the  right  to  detain  their 
children  at  home  any  day  because,  forsooth,  they  are  taxed  to  support 
the  schools,  should  be  reminded  of  their  duty  by  some  means  more 
effective  and  more  just  than  to  dismiss  those  children  entirely. 

Besides  irregular  pupils  there  are  children  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  do  not  even  nominally  attend  school  more  than  one  term  in 
a  year,  if  at  all.  This  leads  to  the  question  whether  it  M^ould  be- 
right  to  make  attendance  compulsory. 

As  intimated  above,  other  rights  are  to  be  considered  besides  that 
of  the  parent  over  his  child.  The  child  himself,  every  human  being, 
has  a  right  to  such  a  training  as  will  fit  him  for  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment, just  as  he  has  a  right  to  care,  food  and  raiment  in  the  helpless 
years  of  infancy.  The  parent  who  abandons  an  infant  may  be  pun- 
ished ;  so  should  he  be  punished  who  neglects  the  education  of  his 
child.  The  infant  would  perish.  The  child  in  ignorance  may  live  in 
wretchedness  and  toil,  to  curse  his  parents,  and  by  his  blighted  life  to 
reproach  society,  if  not  by  crimes  to  visit  it  with  retribution  for  the 
evil  it  should  have  j)revented. 

Society  then  has  rights.  It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  us  each, 
whether  our  fellow-citizens  are  intelligent  or  ignorant.  We  are  all 
concerned  whether  in  the  future  our  children  are  to  live  in  an  edu- 
cated community,  or  in  the  semi-barbarous  state  of  prevailing  igno- 
rance. It  is  a  shame  that  any  intelligent  freeman — and  no  others  are 
free — can  stand  at  the  ballot-box  and  see  his  vote  cancelled  by  some 
ragged,  unkempt  sot,  whose  leering  eye  cannot  see  nor  his  benighted 
mind  comprehend  the  printed  ballot  he  casts.  Where  this  is  possible, 
democracy  is  a  sham.  To  establish  firmly  republican  institutions, 
such  a  thing  must  be  made  impossible.  In  self-defence,  therefore, 
and  not  from  benevolence  merely,  the  State  has   established   free 
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schools.  But  this  defence  is  not  complete,  while  those  who  know  not 
the  advantages  of  those  schools  may  desert  them.  To  secitre  the 
education  of  children,  the  law  of  this  State  imposes  a  fine  upon  all 
parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  twelve  weeks 
each  year  from  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen  years ;  a-nd  another  law 
fixes  a  penalty  upon  all  persons  in  whose  employ  children  are  found, 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  who  have  not  attended  school  eighteen 
weeks  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  s-.ich  employment,  or 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  not  attended  school 
eleven  W(ieks  during  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  children  have  been  sent  to 
school  from  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  city ;  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  proprietors  be  it  said,  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  in  its  true  spirit  as  soon  as  they  learned  its  existence. 
To  them  it  had  been  unknown.  And  under  the  first  of  these  two 
laws  children  are  in  school  to-day,  who  otherwise  would  be  in  the, 
street.  Not  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  but  the  fear  of  it,  keeps 
them  there.  To  the  credit  of  the  city  be  it  said,  these  unnatural  par- 
ents number  less  than  a  dozen. 

One  hundred  and  five  weeks  at  least,  or  a  little  more  than  two  and 
^  half  school  years,  the  child  fifteen  years  of  age,  born  in  this  State, 
must  have  attended  school.  This  little  is  important ;  it  may  create  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  will  lead, to  further  search;  but  it  is  very 
little,  and  wholly  inadequate,  if  intelligence  is  the  qualification  for 
citizenship.     At  this  point  the  State's  defence  is  weak. 

The  tax-payers  also  have  rights.  In  the  necessity  of  the  State,  is 
found  the  only  justification  of  taxing  citizens  to  support  schools. 
For  the  sake  of  universal  education  taxes  are  imposed,  which  fall  most 
heavily  upon  the  rich,  many  of  whom  have  few  if  any  children  in  Pub- 
lic Schools.  "  Why  must  I,"  one  of  them  may  ask,  "  pay  these  thou- 
sands for  schools  to  which  I  have  no  children  to  send?"  "Because," 
we  answer,  "your- property  and  life  are  protected  by  a  government 
whose  corner-stone  is  popular  education ;  your  land  is  worth  more  in 
an  intelligent  community;  you  hold  that  property  subject  to  your 
duty  to  society,  and  a  part  of  this  duty  is  to  help  educate  the  chil- 
dren." He  may  continue,  "  But  my  poor  neighbor's  large  family  do 
not  attend  school ;  some  of  them  work  in  the  shops,  some  range  about 
my  fields,  and  some  rob  my  garden  and  fruit-trees.  I  am  compelled 
to  support  schools  for  all,  but  not  all  attend."  We  enforce  the  law ; 
eleven  weeks  the  children  go  to  school;  again  they  are  at  large.  Our 
friend  goes  on,  "  I  am  taxed  to  support  schools  for  all,  nine  months  in 
the  year ;  these  children  attend  only  three ;  two-thirds  of  my  tax  is 
extortion."    And  to  this  we  can  make  no  reply. 
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Justice  to  the.  tax-payer,  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  our  duty  to  the 
children  demand  a  law  compelling  the  attendance  of  all  children  of 
school  age,  during  the  whole  time  when  schools  are  supported  at  the 
public  expense ;  allowing,  however,  private  schools  to  be  patronized 
by  those  who  prefer  them,  and  those  of  feeble  health  to  be  excused. 
In  this  logical  position  the  Public-School  system  must  be  placed 
before  education  will  be  "  universally  diffused." 

This  law  would  not  be  the  substitution  of  force  for  persuasion.  It 
would  command  only  what  ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  all  good 
men  are  now  doing.  It  would  be  but  the  formal  expression  of  what 
is  now  the  opinion  of  society,  and  like  the  faint  approximation  to  it 
which  we  now  have,  and  like  all  good  laws,  would  operate  less  by  its 
penalty  than  by  fear  of  its  penalty.  And  under  such  a  law,  many  a 
poor  man  would  find  the  means  of  educating  his  children,  who  now 
thinks  himself  unable  to  dispense  with  the  small  earnings  of  childish 
^hands,  and  many  a  tippler  would  be  compelled  to  leave  his  cups. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — Albert  P.  Makble. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Truant  School. 

Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council:  The  Committee  on  the  Truant 
School  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : — 

Under  the  State  law,  which  requires  cities  and  towns  to  make  all 
needful  regulations  concerning  habitual  truants,  this  school  was  estab- 
lished at  the  city  farm,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  in  1863.  It  was 
opened  in  December  of  that  year,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
truant  commissioners.  By  a  change  in  the  law  in  the  year  1867,  the 
care  of  this  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  board 
of  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  expenses  of  the  school  which,  previ- 
ously, had  been  included  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor,  have 
since  that  time  been  made  a  distinct  item. 

The  yearly  cost  for  each  boy  is  about  $170.  This  outlay  accom- 
plishes more. than  the  education  and  reformation  of  a  single  boy; 
though  when  we  consider  from  what  he  is  saved,  this  seems  but  a 
small  expense.  The  fact  of  truancy  implies  the  absence  of  proper 
parental  care ;  and  the  boy  who,  when  left  to  himself,  forsakes  his 
school,  will  not  fail  to  receive  on  the  street  an  education  in  the  school 
of  vice.  To  save  a  boy  from  the  consequences  of  such  conduct,  is 
worth  more  than  |170,  and  many  an  instance  can  be  shown  of  a 
vicious  idle  wanderer  transformed  at  this  school  into  a  well-behaved 
and  studious  boy.  But  great  as  the  benefit  in  most  cases  derived  at 
this  school  by  the  pupils  themselves  is  believed  to  be,  this  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  good  it  accomplishes.     By  a  wholesome  regard  for 
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its  restraints,  many  an  idler  in  inclination  and  wish  is  retained  in 
school. 

The  superintendent  of  the  almshouse  has  the  general  care  of  those 
sent  to  this  school.  He  attends  to  feeding  and  clothing  them,  and 
gives  them  such  liberties  about  the  premises  as  their  conduct  entitles 
them  to  receive.  A  teacher  assembles  them  for  instruction  and  study, 
four  hours  a  day  in  summer  and  five  hours  in  winter;  and  in  the 
teaching  reference  is  had  to  fitting  them  for  re-entering  the  Graded 
Schools. 

During  the  year  the  truant  officer  has  attended  to  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  cases  of  absence  from  school,  from  un- 
known causes,  reported  by  the  teachers.  Of  these,  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty  were  returned  to  their  schools.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  boys  inclined  to  truancy,  have  been  assigned  to  their  schools  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  the  Truant 
School.  Of  these,  twenty-eight  who  persisted  in  truancy,  have  been* 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  municipal  court.  Eighteen  of  the 
number  have  been  sentenced  to  the  Truant  School,  for  terms  varying 
from  six  months  to  two  years ;  while  the  cases  of  others  have  been 
placed  on  file. 

The  route  to  this  haven  is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  the 
truants  of  the  city.  If  absent  from  school  without  known  and  valid 
excuse,  they  are  reported  by  the  teacher  and  visited  by  the  truant 
ofiicer ;  if  this  is  repeated,  they  are  assigned  to  the  school  which  they 
ought  to  attend  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor;  if  they,  continue  on 
the  voyage  they  find  themselves  safe  in  this  school  and  away  from  a 
like  temptation.  As  seen  above,  only  a  small  proportion  go  beyond 
the  first  steps. 

In  the  discipline  of  these  boys,  corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to 
in  cases  where  it  seems  necessary.  But  this  means  is  not  relied  on 
wholly.  Every  one  understands  that  by  obedience,  punctuality  and 
faithfulness,  he  may  secure  many  ]3i'ivileges  and  larger  liberty.  And 
the  committee  have  thought  that  even  more  may  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. What  these  boys  need  is,  a  prudent  foresight  and  self-control, — 
ability  to  see  a  great  good  before  them,  in  the  futui*e,  and  the  power 
to  refuse  present  gratification  for  the  sake  of  attaining  it.  Without 
this,  they  ran  away  from  school.  With  it  they  would  have  anticipated 
the  rewards  of  faithful  study.  It  must,  then,  be  developed  in  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  while  here. 

For  this  end,  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  system  of  rewards  by 
which  the  boy  may,  by  good  conduct,  reduce  the  term  of  his  sentence. 
Let  him  feel  that  a  certain  period  of  good  behavior  and  faithful  study 
will  release  him  a  week  earlier :  that  a  longer  continuance  in  well- 
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doing  will  receive  a  reward  still  greater  in  proportion ;  at  the  same 
time,  let  Ms  feeble  virtue  be  stimulated  by  some  present  advantage, 
and  his  impulse  to  evil  be  restrained  by  a  wholesome  fear  of  chastise- 
ment or  privation,  and  in  this  way  you  fit  him  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct in  school  and  in  life ;  for  incentives  and  restraints  similar  to 
these  operate  upon  men  in  society. 

Every  year  the  punitive  character  of  prisons  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion is  being  blended  more  and  more  with  the  idea  and  the  hope  of 
reformation.  In  the  late  address  of  the  governor,  we  see  that  State 
prisoners  are  receiving  instruction  in  Evening  Schools,  and  thus  slay- 
ing that  ignorance  which  is,  to  so  large  an  extent,  the  source  of  their 
crimes.  Such  a  school  as  ours  is  in  the  van  of  that  movement ;  for  it 
attempts  to  diy  up  the  source,  and  thus  prevent  crime.  One  hundred 
dollars  here  may  save  the  police  force  a  thousand. 

This  school  has  accommodations  for  twenty-four  pupils.  Only 
•  about  half  that  number  are  there,  on  an  average.  More  might  be 
accomplished  without  much  additional  outlay.  There  is  a  class  of 
juvenile  offenders,  brought  before  the  municipal  court  for  offences  not 
the  most  serious,  for  whom  the  punishment  must  be  either  fine  or 
imprisonment.  The  fine  falls  upon  parents,  who  in  some  cases  lament 
and  suffer  for  what  they  would  gladly  prevent.  Imprisonment  would 
punish,  but  might  not  improve  the  offender.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
propriety  in  sending  one  boy  to  the  city  farm  because  he  will  not 
attend  school,  and  another,  no  worse  than  he,  and  equally  in  need  of 
instruction,  to  jail  where  he  cannot  attend  school. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  by  which  boys  guilty  of  petty 
offences,  no  worse  in  their  character  than  truancy,  may  be  sent  to  this 
school.  We  doubt  not  that  you,  gentlemen,  will  take  such  action  in 
this  direction  as  may  be  needful.  And  in  view  of  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  appropriation  for  this  school,  though  larger  than  necessary 
last  year,  should  not  be  reduced  for  the  present. 

Truant  School  Committee. —AhBEKC  P.  Marble,  James  M.  Drennan,  D.F.  Pakk.be. 
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EVENING     SCHOOLS. 


a 
o 

J3 

m 
o 

Attendance. 

Time  Kept. 

o 

o 

CITIES     AND 
TOWNS. 

i 

is 

Expense. 

o 

1 

6 

IZi 

Boston, 

_ 

690 

331 

1,021 

6  months. 

71 

$20,000  00 

Brighton,  . 

- 

24 

5 

20 

2  months. 

2 

125  00 

Brookline, 

- 

70 

27 

43 

16  weeks. 

4 

331  00 

Cambridge, 

- 

167 

110 

135 

4  months. 

14 

1,500  00 

Canton,     . 

3 

75 

114 

121 

16  weeks. 

3 

299  04 

Charlestown, 

- 

184 

99 

113 

3  months. 

9 

1,342  29 

Chester,     . 

- 

20 

3 

16 

6  weeks. 

1 

- 

Concord,   . 

- 

6 

10 

12 

3  mos.  1  w'k. 

3 

125  00 

Dedham,    . 

2 

164 

91 

122 

(  4  months.  ) 
13      "_      t 
74  evenings. 

35 

437  00 

Fall  River, 

3 

226  ' 

83 

170 

10 

794  52 

Fitchburg, 

- 

41* 

- 

25 

54 

8 

- 

Lawrence, 

- 

250 

285 

139 

4  months. 

12 

800  00 

Lowell, 

2 

708 

296 

334 

56  evenings. 

33 

2,203  76 

Lynn, 

4 

220 

110 

198 

33 

31 

1,450  00 

Medford,   . 

_ 

41 

6 

19 

12  weeks. 

2 

421  33 

New  Bedford,    . 

- 

45 

25 

40 

6  months. 

3 

800  00 

Newburyport,    . 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Newton,    . 

- 

30 

20 

40 

10  weeks. 

3 

100  00 

Northampton,    . 

3 

141 

51 

144 

6  months. 

7 

900  00 

N.  Bridgewater, 

- 

83 

57 

90 

3 

3 

225  00 

Quincy,     . 

- 

211 

13 

130 

12  weeks 

8 

600  26 

Salem, 

- 

143 

48 

62 

82  even'gs. 

5 

811  56 

Salisbury,  • 

- 

40 

- 

_ 

3  months. 

2 

100  00 

Springfield, 

2 

110 

75 

77 

80  evenings. 

9 

410  00 

Taunton,  . 

- 

105 

47 

99 

2  weeks. 

12 

450  00 

Ware, 

- 

56 

21 

45 

2  mos.  8  dys. 

2 

181  37 

Watertown, 

_ 

40 

30 

60 

3  months. 

3 

_ 

Westborough,    . 

- 

28 

23 

_ 

10  weeks. 

1 

100  00 

Westfield, . 

- 

35 

17 

26 

28  evenings. 

4 

100  00 

West    Roxbury, 

- 

71 

48 

35 

5  months. 

5 

700  00 

Woburn,    . 

- 

83 

16 

15 

91  evenings 

2 

240  58 

Worcester, 

3 

275 

278 

128 

5  months. 

8 

1,212  94 

*  Both  males  and  females. 
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GKADUATED  TABLES— First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age.  The  income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar 
way,  when  appropriated  to  schools  is  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  these 
sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.  The  income  of  such 
School  Funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that  their 
Income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools,  Is  not  Included.  Such  an  appropriation 
of  their  income  being  necessary  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the 
liberality  of  those  holding  the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of 
any  Fund  to  Its  Public  Schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  Income  in 
defraying  Its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contri- 
bution to  Common  Schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account 
the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
Local  School  Funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  appro- 
priated to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town  ;  the  income  of  the  other 
must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation.  Funds  of  the 
latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of  education  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Committees  are  expected,  in  their 
annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in  relation  to  School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  Included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns  such  con- 
tributions, however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  districts 
or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally  all  that  attend  the 
Public  Schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is 
determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  Individuals,  and  is  therefore  uncertain  ;  while 
the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  Itn  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and 
Is  a  matter  of  record.  Still,  the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in- 
a  separate  column  of  the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect  to 
its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with 
other  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1870-71,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for 
1869-70.     It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between  5  and  15. 
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GRADUATED    TABLES  — First  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 


Table  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated  hy 
the  different  Toions  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  Child  in 
the  Toiooi,  het'ween  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.* 


i 

o 

o 

TOWNS. 

Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
rhild    between   5 
and   15    years   of 
age. 

Amount   raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Sthools. 

ill 

TOTAL. 

.si 

B  o 
< 

3 
6 

1 

2 

BROOKLINE,  • 

Newton,   . 

125  82  9 
22  63  2 

128,490  04 
54,000  00 

- 

- 

1,103 

2,386 

- 

9 

3 

Belmont, . 

22  52.7 

6,150  00 

- 

- 

273 

- 

4 

4 

Milton,     . 

21  45  9 

10,000  00 

- 

- 

466 

- 

15 

5 

Lexington, 

21  212 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

330 

- 

5 

6 

Brighton, 

20  30.7 

17,200  00 

- 

- 

847 

- 

8 

7 

Boston,     . 

19  56.8 

906,000  00 

- 

- 

46301 

- 

2 

8 

West  Roxbury, 

18  40.5 

30,000  00 

- 

- 

1,630 

- 

21 

9 

Somerville, 

18  07.4 

46,450  00 

- 

- 

2,570 

- 

10 

10 

Nahant,    . 

17  89  5 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

95 

- 

12 

11 

Walthanni, 

17  77  1 

25,234  77 

- 

- 

1,420 

- 

11 

12 

Medford,  . 

17  67.2 

19,740  00 

- 

- 

1,117 

- 

7 

13 

Arlington, 

16  97.4 

11,457  59 

- 

- 

675 

- 

n 

14 

Framingham,   . 

16  66  6 

12,400  00 

- 

- 

744 

- 

20 

15 

Springfield, 

16  00 

67,714  22 

- 

- 

4,232 

- 

19 

16 

Weston,    . 

15  98  5 

3,133  00 

- 

- 

196 

- 

14 

17 

Watertown, 

15  98  2 

14,000  00 

- 

- 

876 

- 

13 

18 

Swampscott,     . 

15  94.2 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

345 

- 

16 

19 

Hyde  Park,      . 

15  78.9 

15,000  00 

- 

- 

950 

- 

29 

20 

Winchester, 

15  20.3 

9,000  00 

- 

- 

592 

- 

22 

21 

Charlestown,    . 

14  813 

90,075  53 

- 

- 

6,081 

- 

43 

22 

Westfield, 

14  58  9 

16,500  00 

- 

- 

1,131 

- 

30 

23 

Needham, 

14  51  4 

10,000  00 

- 

- 

689 

- 

_ 

24 

Everett,   . 

14  35  2 

6,200  00 

- 

- 

432 

- 

27 

25 

New  Bedford,  . 

14  28  1 

53,938  31 

- 

- 

3,777 

- 

28 

26 

Revere,    . 

14  12  6 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

191 

- 

200 

27 

W.  Springfield, 

13  92  1 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

431 

- 

111 

28 

Andover, 

13  92 

9,576  42 

- 

- 

688 

- 

35 

29 

Cambridge, 

13  72  1 

110,951  98 

- 

- 

8,086 

- 

24 

30 

Lowell,     . 

13  65 

87,865  17 

— 

"" 

6,437 

"■ 

*  Compare  the  rank  of  towns  in  this  Table  with  their  rank  in  the  next  or  Second  Series  of 
Tables,  showing  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  Schools. 
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roprlatecl 
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37 

31 

Dedham,  . 

$13  54.3 

$19,217  50 

1,419 

25!  32  Maiden,   . 

13  40.8 

19,000  00 

- 

- 

1,417 

- 

46    33  Peabody, . 

13  194 

19,000-  00 

- 

- 

1,440 

- 

116 

34[  Lancaster, 

13  12  2 

4,200  00 

- 

_ 

320 

— 

31 

35;  Worcester, 

12  84  8 

96,606  29 

- 

- 

7,519 

- 

53 

36  Readins^,  . 

12  79  7 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

547 

«300  00 

18 

37 

Melrose,   . 

12  77.3 

8,200  00 

- 

- 

642 

- 

51 

38 

Plymouth, 

12  69  7 

14,-500  00 

- 

- 

1,142 

- 

41 

39 

Concord,  . 

12  58.9 

5,300  00 

- 

- 

421 

- 

74 

40 

Northampton,  . 

12  39  3 

24,080  00 

- 

- 

1,943 

- 

52 

41 

Granby,   . 

12  26,1 

1,925  00 

- 

_ 

157 

- 

40 

42 

Haverhill, 

12  24  4 

26,000  00 

1521  18 

26,521 18 

2,166 

- 

39 

43 

Nantucket, 

12  21.4 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

655 

- 

48 

44 

Amherst, . 

12  10  3 

8,000  00 

_ 

_ 

661 

300  00 

33 

45 

New  Braintree, 

11  81.2 

1,571  00 

- 

- 

133 

- 

38 

46 

Wellfleet, 

11  79.2 

5,000  00 

_ 

- 

424 

_ 

59 

47 

Lon^meadow,  . 

11  73.8 

3,000  00 

134  22 

3,134  22 

267 

- 

44 

48 

North  Andover, 

11  62.8 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

516 

_ 

36 

49 

Bridgewater,    . 

11  53.8 

7,800  00 

- 

- 

676 

- 

34 

50 

Lincoln,  • 

11  48.6 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

148 

- 

50 

51 

Quincy,    . 

11  43  9 

17,570  00 

- 

- 

1,.536 

- 

102 

52 

Walpole,  . 

11  39.2 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

395 

- 

118 

53 

Bradford, 

11  33.5 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

397 

_ 

45 

54 

Lunenburg, 

11  29.8 

2,175  00 

175  00 

2,350  00 

208 

- 

117 

55 

Northborough, . 

11  29.3 

3,000  00 

196  00 

3,196  00 

283 

- 

119 

56 

Winthrop, 

11  29 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

124 

- 

42 

57 

Greenfield, 

11  17.9 

7,300  00 

- 

- 

653 

- 

107 

58 

Belchertown,    . 

11  11 1 

5,000  00 

- 

_ 

450 

_ 

47 

59 

Stoneham, 

11  07.6 

8,750  00 

- 

- 

790 

- 

122 

60 

Boxborough,    . 

10  88 

750  70 

- 

- 

69 

_ 

60 

61 

Leominster, 

10  87.3 

6,600  00 

- 

- 

607 

- 

86 

62 

Lenox, 

10  87 

3,000  00 

_ 

- 

276 

_ 

145 

63 

Methuen, . 

10  80.8 

5,500  00 

196  00 

5,696  00 

527 

20  00 

49 

64 

Yarmouth, 

10  78.2 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

371 

- 

77 

65 

Montgomery,    • 

10  75  4 

700  00 

42  00 

742  00 

69 

90  00 

61 

66 

Burlington, 

10  67.9 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

103 

- 

32 

67 

Fairhaven, 

10  67.9 

5,500  00 

_ 

_ 

515 

_ 

81 

68 

Kingston, 

10  69.8 

3,000  00 

74  50 

3,074  50 

289 

- 

56 

69 

Westhampton, . 

10  58  4 

1,450  00 

- 

- 

137 

- 

147 

70 

Weymouth, 

10  50  9 

20,000  00 

- 

- 

1,903 

300  00 

84 

71 

Woburn,  . 

10  47.4 

19,314  95 

- 

- 

1,844 

- 

63 

72 

Chicopee, 

10  43  3 

17,703  54 

699  71 

18,403  25 

1,764 

- 

54 

73 

Leicester, 

10  27.2 

4,725  00 

_ 

- 

460 

95  00 

152 

74 

Stockbridge,     . 

10  18  3 

3,900  00 

_ 

_ 

383 

_ 

57 

75 

Wakefield,        . 

10  17.6 

7,500  00 

- 

- 

737 

- 

80 

76 

Prescott,  . 

10  17.4 

900  00 

36  00 

936  00 

92 

- 

70 

77 

Ashland,  . 

10  15  2 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

394 

- 

113 

78 

Warwick, 

10  12.9 

1,200  00 

56  00 

1,256  00 

124 

- 

101 

79 

Wendell,  . 

10  12.7 

800  00 

— 

— 

79 

15  00 
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55 

80 

Erving,     . 

$10  038 

$1,000  00 

154  00 

$1,054  00 

105 

127 

81 

Fitchburg, 

9  97.6 

21,000  00 

- 

- 

2,105 

- 

149 

82 

Charlton, 

9  96.7 

.  3,000  00 

- 

- 

301 

_ 

112 

83 

Enfield,    . 

9  93  4 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

151 

- 

76 

84 

Bellingham, 

9  91 

2,000  00 

140  63 

2,140  63 

216 

_ 

97 

85 

Wrentham, 

9  84  4 

4,000  00 

223  22 

4,223  22 

429 

_ 

69 

86 

Tyngsborough, 

9  81.3 

1,050  00 

- 

- 

107 

_ 

85 

87 

New  bury  port,  . 

9  78.8 

24,000  00 

- 

- 

2,452 

- 

90 

88 

Westminster,    . 

9  72.2 

2,800  00 

_ 

- 

288 

_ 

64 

89 

Greenwich, 

9  70.9 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

103 

_ 

106 

90 

Southborougb, . 

9  69  8 

4,500  00 

_ 

_ 

464 

_ 

156 

91 

Lynnfield, 

9  67.8 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

124 

_ 

73 

92 

South  Hadley, . 

9  67  3 

5,000  00 

155  80 

5,155  80 

533 

$25  00 

89 

93 

Holyoke, . 

9  63  9 

18,700  00 

- 

- 

1,940 

_ 

128 

94 

Wen  ham, 

9  63.9 

1,600  00 

- 

_ 

166 

_ 

220 

95 

Sheffield, . 

9  61.7 

4,500  00 

174  00 

4,674  00 

486 

300  00 

140 

96 

Sherborn, 

9  56.9 

2,000  00 

_ 

- 

209 

_ 

123 

97 

Barre, 

9  50.7 

4,050  00 

- 

- 

426 

_ 

95 

98 

Lawrence, 

9  50.5 

46,063  66 

- 

- 

4,846 

- 

.96 

99 

Provincetown, . 

9  50 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

.737 

_ 

83 

100 

New  Salens, 

9  49.4 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

158 

_ 

23101 

Beverly,  . 

9  44.1 

12,000  00 

- 

- 

1,271 

- 

62102 

Dunstable, 

9  41.2 

800  00 

_ 

_  ■ 

85 

12  00 

99103 

Manchester, 

9  39  6 

2,800  00 

_ 

- 

298 

_ 

170  104 

Georgetown,    . 

9  37.5 

3,900  00 

- 

- 

416 

_ 

98|105 

Gloucester, 

9  371 

29,200  00 

- 

- 

3,116 

390  80 

254!  106 

Ashfield,  . 

9  34.6 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

214 

204  00 

139107 

Dalton,     . 

9  33.6 

2,250  00 

_ 

_ 

241 

64  00 

159  108 

Adams,     . 

9  29.4 

20,000  00 

- 

- 

2,152 

- 

871109 

Salem, 

9  28  8 

49,597  99 

- 

- 

5,340 

- 

104110 

Conway,  . 

9  22.5 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

271 

102  00 

110111 

Lynn, 

9  21.8 

54,422  55 

- 

- 

5,904 

- 

142112 

Orleans,  . 

9  20.5 

2,200  00 

- 

- 

239 

- 

66113 

Warren,  . 

9  18  4 

4,500  00 

_ 

- 

490 

72  00 

165114 

Shutesbury, 

9  17.4 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

109 

- 

195115 

Med  way, . 

9  167 

5.500  00 

- 

- 

600 

- 

68;116 

Shrewsbury,     . 

9  12.3 

2,600  00 

- 

- 

285 

_ 

226 

117 

Heath, 

9  09.1 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

110 

_ 

72 

118 

Sunderland, 

9  09.1 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

165 

_ 

67 

119 

Barnstable, 

9  03.9 

8,000  00 

_ 

_ 

885 

SO  00 

138 

120 

HoUiston, 

9  02  2 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

665 

_ 

- 

121 

Norfolk,   . 

9  00.9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

222 

_ 

92 

122 

Brookfield, 

9  00.7 

3,900  00 

_ 

- 

433 

_ 

21^ 

123 

No    Bridgew'r, 

8  96  8 

14,250  00 

_ 

- 

1,589 

- 

88 

124 

Hubbardston,  . 

8  89  7 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

281 

7  00 

108 

125 

Gt.  Barrington, 

8  84.9 

8,000  00 

_ 

_ 

904 

100  00 

199 

126 

Sandwich, 

8  84  4 

6,500  00 

_ 

_ 

735 

_ 

161 

127 

Cohasset, . 

8  77.2 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

456 

235  00 

121 

128 

Attleborough,  . 

8  66.3 

10,500  00 

— 

— 

1,212 

— 
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Taunton, . 

|8  66  2 

130,000  00 

$69  09 

30,069  09 

3,471 

_ 

133 

130 

E.  Bridgewater, 

8  63.6 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

579 

1,140  00 

114 

131 

Foxborough,    . 

8  62.6 

4,500  00 

183  85 

4,683  85 

543 

- 

148 

132 

Harvard,. 

8  57.1 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

280 

- 

221 

133 

Westborough,  . 

8  56  8 

5,835  00 

_ 

_ 

681 

- 

151 

134 

Canton,    . 

8  55.6 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

935 

- 

75 

135 

Hull, 

8  53.6 

350  00 

- 

- 

41 

_ 

100 

136 

Marlborough,   . 

8  52.4 

16,000  00 

- 

- 

1,877 

- 

239 

137 

Rehoboth, 

8  48.5 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

330 

- 

153 

138 

Eastham, . 

8  47.5 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

118 

_ 

79 

139 

Acushnet, 

8  47.4 

2,000  GO 

- 

- 

236 

- 

194 

140 

Halifax,   . 

8  47.4 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

118 

_ 

202 

141 

Easton,     . 

8  46  2 

6,400  00 

- 

- 

780 

- 

143 

142 

Bedford,  , 

8  45  7 

1,300  00 

70  06 

1,370  06 

162 

_ 

136 

143 

Dighton,  . 

8  44  6 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

296 

- 

58 

144 

Oakham, . 

8  441 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

154 

- 

78 

145 

Wayland, 

8  43  9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

237 

12  00 

124 

146 

Douglas,  . 

8  43  4 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

415 

_ 

141 

147 

Hanover, 

8  38.5 

2,700  00 

_ 

- 

322 

_ 

103 

148 

Ware, 

8  38 

7,000  00 

181  37 

7,181  37 

857 

7  00 

287 

149 

Granville, 

8  36.9 

1,916  52 

- 

_ 

229 

_ 

178 

150 

Hopkinton, 

8  36  4 

9,000  00 

- 

- 

1,076 

- 

196 

151 

Littleton, 

8  33.3 

1,700  00 

- 

_ 

204 

- 

231 

152 

Natick,     . 

8  33  3 

in, 900  00 

- 

_ 

1,428 

- 

132 

153 

Saugus,    . 

8  32  4 

3,879  00 

- 

_ 

466 

- 

273 

154 

Chester,  . 

8  29  9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

241 

125  00 

180 

155 

Southampton,  . 

8  29  6 

1,850  00 

- 

- 

223 

22  00 

82 

156 

Hingham, 

8  27  2 

6,485  34 

- 

- 

784 

- 

144 

157 

Danvers,  . 

8  26  3 

9,599  00 

300  00 

9,899  00 

1,198 

_ 

198 

158 

Brimfield, 

8  25.7 

1,800  00 

_ 

_ 

218 

_ 

120 

159 

l>akeville. 

8  23  6 

1,688  30 

- 

_ 

205 

- 

115 

160 

Oxford,    . 

8  212 

4,500  00 

_ 

_ 

548 

_ 

91 

161 

Westport, 

8  212 

4,500  CO 

- 

_ 

548 

_ 

228 

162 

Deertield, 

8  18.9 

4,930  00 

- 

_ 

602 

279  19 

182 

163 

Swansea, . 

8  12 

2,062  48 

- 

- 

254 

65  CO 

233 

164 

Berkley,  . 

8  10  8 

1,200  00 

- 

_ 

148 

_ 

94 

165 

Townsend, 

8  06  4 

3,000  00 

- 

_ 

372 

_ 

146 

166 

Winchendon,    . 

8  06.4 

5,000  CO 

- 

_ 

620 

_ 

71 

167 

Uxbridge, 

8  05  6 

5,000  00 

220  00 

5,220  00 

648 

- 

157 

168 

Hardwick, 

8  04  1 

3,000  00 

95  63 

3,095  63 

385 

- 

162 

169 

(iroton,     . 

8  01.1 

6,000  00 

_ 

_ 

749 

45  00 

160 

170 

W  Bridgewater, 

7  95  8 

3,000  00 

- 

_ 

377 

- 

168 

171 

Acton, 

7  941 

2,325  CO 

89  25 

.2,414  25 

304 

_ 

137 

172 

Fall  River, 

7  92.9 

46,200  00 

_ 

_ 

5,827 

_ 

190 

173 

Franklin, 

7  88  9 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

507 

55  00 

236 

174 

Athol, 

7  88  6 

4,566  00 

_ 

_ 

579 

_ 

277 

175 

North  Reading, 

7  86  5 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

178 

- 

274 

176 

Tewksbury, 

7  84 

1,800  00 

97  27 

1,897  27 

242 

- 

184 

177 

Dracut,    . 

7  83  3 

3,000  00 

— 

~ 

383 

~ 
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207 

176 
223 
183 
186 
297 
109 
175 
154 
65 
214 
166 
261 
105 
204 
201 
135 
172 
126 
158 
163 
275 
171 
258 
173 
134 
271 
299 
205 
181 
251 
197 
241 
265 
169 
253 
269 
150 
249 
212 
185 
22 
305 
210 
268 
93 
282 
246 
167 


178 

179 

180 

131 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

)92 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 


Upton, 

Clinton,  . 

Easthampton, 

Marshfield, 

Boylston, . 

Whately, . 

Pelham,  „ 

Hadley,  . 

TempletoQ, 

Pittsfield, 

Hamilton, 

Ipswicb,    . 

Hinsdale, 

Boxford,  . 

Marblehead, 

Brewster, 

Peterslaam, 

Princeton, 

Holden,    . 

Plainfield, 

Ashburnham, 

Carlisle,    . 

Falmontb, 

Sudburj, . 

Hudson,   . 

Monaon,   , 

Chatham, . 

Ruasell,     . 

Dover, 

Billerica,  . 

Middleton, 

Randolph, 

Hanson,   . 

Grafton,  , 

Goshen,    . 

Shelburne, 

Wilmington, 

VVestford, 

Egremont, 

Stoughton, 

Middleborougb 

Dartmouth, 

Dudley,    . 

Sturbridge, 

Tisbury,  . 

Hawley,  . 

Salisbury, 

Amesbury, 

South  Bcituate, 


^7  88  2 
7  82.2 
7  81.2 
7  79.6 
7  79.2 
7  78,4 
7  75  2 
74  6 
72.4 
70.8 
69  2 
69  2 
66.9 
62,6 
61,2 
57.5 
56.3 
47.3 
45.9 
44,7 
40.7 
39.1 
88.9 
38.8 


385 


366 
35  3 
346 
32.4 
29,6 
7  215 
7  21.1 
19,6 
14,3 
12  3 
119 
11.8 
10  9 
09,2 
07.1 
03.1 
02.3 
00.6 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
8  92  3 


6  88,9 
6  87.3 


12,772  70 
8,361  39 
6,000  00 
2,300  00 
1,200  00 
1,300  00 
1,000  00 
3,300  00 
3,800  00 

19,400  00 
1,000  00 
4,400  00 
2,500  00 
1,200  00 

11,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,700  00 
2,700  00 
700  00 
8,000  00 
850  00 
3,000  00 
2,800  00 
5,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
900  00 
2,600  00 
1,700  00 

10,000  00 
1,500  00 
6,800  00 
500  00 
2,500  00 
1,075  00 
2,500  00 
1,244  03 
8,000  00 
7,000  00 
4,500  00 
4,200  00 
2,200  00 
2,200  00 
900  00 
4,950  00 
6,600  00 
2,000  00 


S^58  10 


71  00 


11,258  10 


1,771  00 


77  10 


119  50 


167  12 


977  10 


2,619  50 


5,117  12 


554 

1,069 
768 
295 
154 
167 
129 
426 
492 

2,517 
130 
572 
326 
165 

1,445 
264 
238 
237 
362 
9i 
405 
115 
406 
379 
677 
542 
543 
136 
133 
355 
233 

1,386 
208 
945 
70 
351 
151 
868 
175 

1,128 
990 
640 
598 
314 
315 
130 
742 
958 
291 
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227 

Leverett, . 

$6  85 

11,000  00 

146 

_ 

191 

228 

Mendon,  . 

6  84.6 

1,650  00 

- 

- 

241 

- 

219 

229 

Williamstown,  . 

6  82.9 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

659 

- 

192 

230 

Bolton,     . 

6  81.8 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

176 

$10  00 

189 

231 

Braintree, 

6  81 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

881 

- 

224 

232 

West  Newbury, 

6  76  3 

2,915  13 

- 

- 

431 

- 

244 

233 

W.   Brookfield, 

6  73  8 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

371 

- 

206 

234 

Essex, 

6  72 

2,500  00 

_ 

- 

372 

- 

123 

235 

Sterling,  . 

6  71.1 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

298 

- 

174 

236 

Rutland,  . 

6  70  4 

1,608  96 

- 

_ 

240 

~ 

230 

237 

Norton,     . 

6  68  9 

2,000  00 

_ 

- 

299 

245 

238 

Milford,    . 

6  67.8 

16,000  00 

- 

- 

2,396 

- 

203 

239 

Paxton,    . 

6  66.7 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

120 

- 

270 

240 

Dennis,     . 

6  64.9 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

752 

180  00 

129 

241 

Hatfield,  . 

6  64.9 

2,500  00 

_ 

~ 

376 

- 

288 

242 

Dana, 

6  62.2 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

151 

- 

211 

243 

Seekonk, . 

6  59.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

182 

22  00 

187 

244 

Northfield, 

6  58 

2,500  00 

_ 

- 

380 

- 

318 

245 

Gosnold,  . 

6  57.9 

125  00 

_ 

- 

19 

- 

217 

246 

Abington, 

6  55  7 

14,000  00 

- 

- 

2,135 

- 

286 

247 

Sutton,     . 

6  55.4 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

534 

- 

264 

248 

Shirley,    . 

6  53.6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

306 

- 

267 

249 

Pembroke, 

6  52.2 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

276 

- 

263 

250 

Chelmsford, 

6  50.8 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

461 

- 

260 

251 

Chesterfield,     . 

6  49  4 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

154 

519  00 

234 

252 

Northbridge,     . 

6  48.4 

5,200  00 

_ 

- 

802 

- 

243 

253 

Newbury, 

6  48.1 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

216 

40  00 

290 

254 

Blackstone, 

6  47  1 

6,500  00 

1243  00 

-16,743  00 

1,042 

- 

296 

255 

Palmer,    . 

6  44.3 

5,000  00 

_ 

- 

776 

- 

237 

256 

Wareham, 

6  40 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

625 

- 

328 

257 

Otis, 

6  39.3 

1,200  00 

65  84 

1,265  84 

198 

148  50 

313 

258 

Coleralne, 

6  39 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

313 

150  00 

242 

259 

Monroe,   . 

6  39 

250  00 

12  00 

262  00 

41 

- 

232 

260 

Rochester, 

6  38.3 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

188 

- 

325 

261 

Somerset, 

6  37.5 

2,524  39 

_ 

_ 

396 

- 

272 

262 

Southbridge,     . 

6  37.4 

7,400  00 

_ 

_ 

1,161 

- 

222 

263 

N.  Brookfield,  . 

6  361 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

786 

- 

321 

264 

Lanesborough, . 

6  32  9 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

316 

- 

322 

265 

Topsfield, 

6  32.9 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

237 

- 

177 

266 

Orange,    . 

6  29.7 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

.  397 

- 

235  267 

Phillipston, 

6  28  9 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

159 

- 

289 

268 

Raynham, 

6  28  7 

2,100  00 

_ 

- 

334 

- 

238 

269 

Lee, 

6  26.4 

5,750  00 

- 

- 

918 

60  00 

216 

270 

Huntington, 

6  25 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

224 

36  00 

324 

271 

Charlemont, 

6  21.8 

1,200  00 

— 

- 

193 

- 

218 

272 

Scituate,  . 

6  21 

2,900  00 

_ 

- 

467 

- 

240 

273 

Rockport, 

6  20,7 

4,963  78 

107  00 

5,070  78 

817 

- 

164 

274 

Edgartown, 

6  19.2 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

323 

- 

188 

275 

Mill  bury, . 

6  18.6 

6,000  00 

— 

~ 

970 

~ 
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256  276 

Spencer,  . 

$6  18 

15,000  00 

809 

255  277 

Royalston, 

6  17.3 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

243 

- 

279:278 

Peru, 

6  06.1 

600  00 

_ 

_ 

99 

_ 

131,279 

Ashby, 

6  00 

1,200  00 

_ 

- 

200 

_ 

303280 

Wilbraham, 

5  98.1 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

418 

$24  00 

300281 

Worthington,   . 

5  98.1 

1,000  CO 

•^178  22^1,178  22 

197 

900  00 

2081282 

Sharon,    . 

5  96 

1,500  00 

270  17 

1,770  17 

297 

- 

312  283 

Groveland, 

5  90 

1,980  00 

- 

- 

336 

_ 

281 

284 

Tyringham, 

5  88  2 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

119 

- 

294 

285 

New  Marlboro', 

5  87 

2,000  00 

219  00 

2,219  00 

378 

7  00 

247 

286 

Gardner,  . 

5  86.4 

3,800  00 

_ 

- 

648 

155 

287 

Rowe, 

5  84 

800  00 

- 

- 

137 

— 

302  288 

Montague, 

5  80 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

431 

_ 

257 

289 

Middlefield,      . 

5  75.9 

900  00 

90  57 

990  57 

172 

_ 

276 

290 

Gill, 

6  73  8 

700  00 

- 

- 

122j  390  00 

316 

291 

Williamsburg,  . 

5  68  2 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

528 

— 

193 

292 

Carver,    . 

5  67 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

194 

_ 

227 

293 

Rov/ley,    . 

5  60  7 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

214 

_ 

306 

294 

Harwich, . 

5  55,6 

4,500  00 

_ 

_ 

810 

25  00 

259 

295 

Windsor, . 

5  55.6 

800  00 

- 

- 

144 

242  00 

252 

296 

Freetown, 

5  55.5 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

270 

— 

323 

297 

Tolland,   . 

5  49.6 

600  00 

33  00 

633  00 

115 

215  60 

295 

298 

Cummington,    . 

5  45.5 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

220 

600  00 

283 

299 

West  Boylston, 

5  45.5 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

550 

60  00 

298 

300 

Becket,    . 

5  45  4 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

330 

304  00 

278 

301 

Medfield, . 

5  42  9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

221 

_ 

310 

302 

Auburn,  . 

5  38  1 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

223 

- 

293 

303 

Webster, . 

5  35.7 

4,800  00 

- 

- 

896 

- 

284 

304 

Monterey, 

5  29.8 

800  00 

- 

- 

151 

410  00 

285 

305 

Plympton, 

5  29.4 

900  00 

- 

- 

170 

- 

229 

306 

Chilmark, 

5  23  8 

550  00 

- 

- 

105 

— 

292 

307 

Leyden,   . 

5  21.7 

600  00 

- 

- 

115 

345  00 

209 

308 

Marion,    . 

5  20.8 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

192 

- 

317 

309 

Mansfield, 

5  185 

2,405  89 

- 

- 

464 

_ 

,248 

310 

Wales, 

5  18  5 

700  00 

_ 

- 

135 

_ 

213 

311 

Stow, 

5  16.8 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

387 

_ 

•266 

312 

Agawam, . 

5  153 

1,850  00 

- 

- 

359 

50  00 

179 

313 

Ludlow,   . 

5  15 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

233 

- 

307 

314 

Cheshire, . 

5  00 

1,810  00 

- 

- 

362 

- 

304 

315 

Blandford, 

4  88  3 

1,000  00 

93  80 

1,093  80 

224 

756  61 

333 

316 

W.  Stockbridge, 

4  85.4 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

412 

•66  00 

331 

31V 

Bernardston,     . 

4  80.8 

750  00 

_ 

- 

156 

87  00 

250  318 

Duxbury, 

4  79  6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

417 

■  - 

811319 

Washington,     . 

4  79 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

167 

_ 

327  320 

Holland,  . 

4  76.2 

400  00 

- 

_ 

84 

- 

262  321 

Truro, 

4  66.4 

1,500  00 

25  22 

1,525  22 

327 

- 

330'322 

Hancock,. 

4  63.6 

700  00 

- 

- 

151 

- 

•315:323 

Berlin, 

4  56.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

219 

- 

326324 

Sandisfield, 

4  48.3 

1,300  00 

— 

— 

290 

312  50 
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•g^-^o 

■  ^s- 

§s-| 

i2 

■S-j 

PI 

3  ~  O-O 

OS'S  0.5 

11 

1-1 
o 

s 

TOWNS. 

nm     app 
by  towns 
child    be 
and    15 
age. 

=  01  O 

o  X  S 
c  *  2 

0  OJ  aj.2 

TOTAL. 

1=1 

"1 
Is 

fe 

fe( 

1    » 

< 

CrHlrt   iS 

^ 

<i 

320 

325 

Mattapoisett,    . 

m  34.8 

11,200  00 

276 

- 

326 

Mashpee, . 

4  31 

250  00 

- 

_ 

58 

_ 

309 

327 

Pepperell, 

4  29  2 

1,545  00 

- 

_ 

360 

_ 

308 

328 

Florida,    . 

4  23  3 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

189 

_ 

332 

329 

Buckland, 

4  09.1 

1,500  00 

$132  30 

11,632  30 

399 

$60  00 

301 

330 

Southwick, 

4  08.6 

900  00 

92  96 

992  96 

243 

20  00 

280 

331 

Alford,     . 

4  05  9 

324  71 

_ 

_ 

80 

334 

332 

Mt.  Washington, 

4  05.4 

300  00 

_ 

_ 

74 

50  00 

319 

333 

New  Ashford,  . 

3  96.1 

206  00 

_ 

_ 

52 

12  00 

329 

334 

Richmond, 

3  73  8 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

214 

130  85 

335 

335 

Clarksburg, 

3  54.6 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

141 

314 

336 

Savoy,      . 

3  50 

633  50 

- 

- 

181 

565  21 

26 

Chelsea,*. 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ayer,t 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

Gay  Head,f 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Maynard,f 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

*  No  returns  received  in  1871. 


t  New  towns— no  returns  made  in  1871. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

TaMe  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated  hy 
the  different  Towns  in  each  of  the  Counties  in  the  State,  for  the 
education  of  each  Child  in  the  Town^  between,  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
years. 


BAKN STABLE     COUNTY. 


Il-'s 

^g-. 

lit 

.o'^ 

Ill 

OS  .    o 

3  O  P- o 

.tag, 

1^ 
5g 

? 

TOWNS. 

iP^S 

^e"" 

o  <o^m 

TOTAL. 

§•2 

^  OS 

o 

o 

^  .O   O   02  Gj 

lis 

£.S  P. 

o  >  u% 

3J= 
O  M 

sa 

ta 

h 

a: 

■< 

?5 

<i 

1 

1 

WELLFLEET,  • 

111  79.2 

15,000  00 

424 

2 

2 

Yarmouth, 

10  78.2 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

371 

_ 

4 

3 

Provincetown,  . 

9  50 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

737 

_ 

5 

4 

Orleans,  . 

9  20.5 

2,200  00 

- 

_ 

239 

_ 

3 

5 

Barnstable, 

9  03.9 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

885 

190  00 

8 

6 

Sandwich, 

8  84.4 

6,500  00 

- 

- 

735 

_ 

6 

.7 

Eastham, . 

8  47.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

118 

_ 

9 

8 

Brewster, 

7  57.5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

264 

_ 

9 

Falmouth, 

7  38.9 

3,000  00 

_ 

- 

406 

10  00 

12 

10 

Chatham, 

7  36.6 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

543 

_ 

11 

11 

Dennis,    • 

6  64.9 

5,000  00 

- 

_ 

752 

180  00 

13 

12 

Harwich, . 

5  55.6 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

810 

25  00 

10 

13 

Truro, 

4  66.4 

1,500  00 

$25  22 

11,525  22 

327 

_ 

— 

14 

Mashpee, . 

4  31 

250  00 

~ 

— 

58 

— 

BERKSHIRE     COUNTY. 


2 

1 

5 

2 

8 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

3 

6 

1 

7 

12 

8 

10 

9 

7 

10 

LENOX,   .       • 

$10  87 

Stockbridge,     . 

10  18.3 

Sheffield, . 

9  61.7 

Dalton,     . 

9  33.6 

Adams,     . 

9  29.4 

Gt.  Barrington, 

8  84  9 

Pittsfield, 

7  70.8 

Hinsdale, 

7  66.9 

Egremont, 

7  10.9 

Williamstown,  . 

6  82.9 

$3,000  00 

276 

3,900  00 

- 

- 

383 

4,500  00 

1174  00 

$4,674  00 

486 

2,2.50  00 

- 

_ 

241 

20,000  00 

- 

- 

2,152 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

904 

19,400  00 

- 

- 

2,517 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

326 

1,244  03 

- 

- 

175 

4,500  00 

— 

— 

659 

$300  00 
64  00 

100  00 

25  00 
82  00 
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BERKSHIRE  COUNTY— Continue©. 


'g'g'°o 

^=^      ^ 

sit 

,q"^ 

■O-; 

a  » 

ropria 
i  lor  ei 

itween 
years 

■  Surp 

appro 
hools. 

c'2  . 
S  S  « 

o 

p 

TOWNS. 

si^« 

et 

O  a: -a  CO 

TOTAL. 

j?,""© 

O-ri 

^ 

a}f     S 

"^             Q 

.,  =<  C  o 

'^c 

.2  S 

o 

nm 

by  to 
child 
and 
age. 

o  «  S 
c  "S  S 

§5 

is 

fe 

Eq 

M 

< 

w 

"A 

<1 

26 

11 

Otis, 

$6  39  3 

$1,200  00 

165  84 

11,265  84 

1981148  50 

24 

12 

Lanesborough, . 

6  32.9 

2,000  00 

- 

_ 

316 

_ 

9 

13 

Lee, 

6  26.4 

5,750  00 

_ 

_ 

918 

,  60  00 

13 

14 

Peru, 

6  06.1 

600  00 

— 

_ 

99 

_ 

15 

15 

Tyringliam, 

5  88.2 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

119 

_ 

17 

16 

New  Marlboro', 

5  87 

2,000  00 

219  00 

2,219  00 

378 

7  00 

11 

17 

Windsor, . 

5  55.6 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

144 

242  00 

18 

18 

Beckefc,    . 

5  45.4 

1,800  00 

- 

.:- 

330 

304  00 

16 

19 

Monterey, 

5  29.8 

800  00 

- 

- 

151 

410  00 

19 

20 

Cheshire, . 

5  00 

1,810  00 

_ 

_ 

362 

_ 

29 

21 

W.  Stockbridge, 

4  85.4 

2,000  Oi) 

_ 

_ 

412 

66  00 

21 

22 

Washington,     . 

4  79 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

167 

_ 

28 

23 

Hancock, 

4  63.6 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

151 

_ 

25 

24 

Sandisfield, 

4  48.3 

1,300  00 

_ 

_ 

290 

312  50 

20 

25 

Florida,    . 

4  23.3 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

189 

_ 

14 

26 

Alford,     . 

4  05  9 

324  71 

- 

— 

80 

_ 

30 

27 

Mt. Washington, 

4  05.4 

300  00 

- 

_ 

74 

50  00 

23 

28 

New  Ashford,  . 

3  96.1 

206  00 

_ 

_ 

52 

12  00 

27 

29 

Richmond, 

3  73.8 

800  00 

_ 

214 

130  85 

31 

30 

Clarksburg, 

3  54.6 

500  00 

_ 

_ 

141 

_ 

22 

31 

Savoy, 

3  50 

633  50 

— 

- 

181 

565  21 

RISTOL     COUNTY. 


NEWBEDFORD, 

Fairhaven, 

Attleborough 
Taunton, . 
Rehoboth, 
Acushnet, 
Easton,     . 
Dighton,  . 
Westport, 
Swansea, . 
Berkley,  . 
Fall  River, 
Dartmouth, 
Norton,    . 
Seekonk, . 
Somerset, 


Freetown, 
Mansfield, 


$14  28.1 

10  67  9 

8  66  3 

8  66.2 

8  48.5 

8  47.4 

8  46.2 

8  44  6 

8  21.2 

8  12 

8  10  8 

7  92  9 

7  031 

6  68  9 

6  59.3 

6  37.5 

6  28.7 

5  55  5 

5  185 


153,938  31 

_ 

_ 

3,777 

5,500  00 

- 

_ 

515 

10,500  00 

- 

- 

1,212 

30,000  00 

$69  09 

30,069  09 

3,471 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

330 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

236 

6,400  00 

- 

- 

780 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

296 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

548 

2,062  48 

_ 

_ 

254 

1,200  00 

_ 

- 

148 

46,200  00 

- 

- 

5,827 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

640 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

299 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

182 

2,524  39 

- 

_ 

396 

2,100  00 

- 

- 

334 

1  500  00 

- 

_ 

270 

2,405  89 

- 

- 

464 
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DUKES     COUNTY, 


ropriated 
for  each 
tween    5 
years    of 

S.G  2 

e3  *^'o 

Surplus 
nd  of  sim- 
appropri- 
liools. 

■a  J 
II 

^ 

fr 

TOWNS. 

"•s?^ 

O   I'ScC 

TOTAL. 

^ 

u 
o 

r^i-^  oj 
gX)  o  c3  ca 

§s2 
a5a 

c  o 

f^ 

fe 

tc 

■< 

h- 1 

>5 

■< 

3 

1 

TISBURY,       . 

16  98.4 

12,200  00 

315 

4 

2 

Gosnold,  . 

6  57.9 

125  00 

_ 

— 

19 

_ 

1 

3 

Edgartown, 

6  19  2 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

328 

_ 

2 

4 

Chilmark, 

5  23.8 

550  00 

_ 

_ 

105 

_ 

— 

5 

Gay  Head, 

~- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

ESSEX     CO  UNT  Y, 


NAHANT, 

Swampscott, 

Andover, . 

Peabody, . 

Haverhill, 

North  Andover 

Bradford, 

Methuen, 

Newburyport 

Lynnfield, 

Wenham, 

Lawrence, 

Beverly,  . 

Manchester, 

Georgetown, 

Gloucester, 

Salem, 

Lynn, 

Saugus,    . 

Danvers,  . 

Hamilton, 

Ipswich,   . 

Boxford,  . 

Marblehead, 

Middleton, 

Salisbury, 

Amesbury, 

West  Newbury 

Essex, 

Newbury, 

Tops6eld, 

Kockport, 

Groveland, 

Rowley,   . 


.    $17  89  5 

.      15  94  2 

.      13  92 

.      13  19.4 

.      12  24  4 

,     11  62.8 

.      11  33.5 

.      10  80.8 

9  78  8 

9  67.8 

9  63  9 

9  50.5 

9  44.1 

9  39.6 

9  37.5 

9  37.1 

9  28.8 

9  218 

8  32  4 

8  26  3 

7  69.2 

7  69.2 

7  62.6 

7  61,2 

7  29  6 

6  89.6 

6  88  9 

,        6  76  3 

6  72 

6  48  1 

6  32  9 

6  20.7 

5  90 

5  60.7 

$1,700 

5,500 

9,576 

19,000 

26,000 

6,000 

4,500 

5,500 

24,000 

1,200 

1,600 

46,063 

12,000 

2,800 

3,900 

29,200 

49,597 

54,422 

3,879 

9,599 

1,000 

4,400 

1,200 

11,000 

1,700 

4,9.50 

6,600 

2,915 

2,500 

1,400 

1,500 

4,963 

1,980 

1,200 


00 

95 

00 

_ 

_ 

345 

42 

_ 

_ 

688 

00 

_ 

_ 

1,440 

00 

$521  18 

26,521 18 

2,166 

00 

_ 

_ 

516 

00 

- 

_ 

397 

00 

196  00 

5,696  00 

527 

00 

_ 

_ 

2,4.52 

00 

- 

_ 

124 

00 

— 

— 

166 

66 

- 

_ 

4,846 

00 

- 

- 

1,271 

00 

_ 

_ 

298 

00 

- 

- 

416 

00 

- 

3,116 

99 

- 

5,340 

55 

- 

- 

5,904 

00 

- 

_ 

466 

00 

300  00 

9,899  00 

1,198 

00 

_ 

_ 

130 

00 

- 

- 

572 

00 

58  10 

1,258  10 

165 

00 

- 

- 

1,445 

00 

_ 

_ 

233 

00 

167  12 

5,117  12 

742 

00 

- 

- 

958 

13 

_ 

_ 

431 

00 

- 

- 

372 

00 

_ 

_ 

216 

00 

_ 

- 

237 

78 

107  00 

5,070  78 

817 

00 

_ 

— 

336 

00 

- 

— 

214 

120  00 


390  80 


200  00 

215  00 

40  00 
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FRANKLIN     COUNTY, 


'd.C'n'-g 

-^. 

"Jit 

is 

"o  J 

.2  "  S  1 

ml 

S  S  0 

0.^  0  ^ 
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TOWNS. 
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^  C3  X  0 

0  (1)73  33 

01  =^  =  0 

TOTAL. 

r> 
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u 

o 

00 

o 

2-^ 
_     :^'^  <D 
?  i-.j:  a  to 
~a  o  OS  OS 

C  m  0 

S+2  0, 

0  0  a 
6lt, 

3J= 

Ph 

fR 

CO 

< 

"A 

<i 

1 

1 

GREENFIELD,. 

$11  17.9 

$7,300  00 

653 

8 

2 

Warwick, 

10  12  9 

1,200  00 

$56  00  $1,256  00 

124 

_ 

6 

8 

Wendell, . 

10  12  7 

800  00 

- 

- 

79 

$15  00 

2 

4 

Erving,     . 

10  03.8 

1,000  00 

54  00 

1,054  00 

105 

_ 

4 

5 

New  Salem, 

9  49.4 

1,500  00 

- 

_ 

158 

_ 

17 

6 

Ashfield,  . 

9  34.6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

214 

204  00 

7 

7 

Conway,  . 

9  22.5 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

271 

102  00 

10 

8 

Shutesbury, 

9  17.4 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

109 

_ 

13 

9 

Heath,      . 

9  09.1 

1,000  00 

_ 

- 

110 

_ 

3 

10 

Sunderland, 

9  09.1 

1,500  00 

- 

_ 

165 

_ 

14 

11 

Deerfield, 

8  18.9 

4,930  00 

- 

_ 

602 

279  19 

21 

12 

Whately, . 

7  78.4 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

167 

_ 

16 

13 

Shelburne, 

7  12.3 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

351 

240  00 

5 

14 

Hawley,  . 

6  92  3 

900  00 

- 

- 

130 

- 

19 

15 

Leverett, . 

6  85 

1,000  00 

- 

_ 

146 

_ 

12 

16 

Northfield, 

6  58 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

380 

_ 

23 

17 

Coleraine, 

6  39 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

313 

150  00 

15 

18 

Monroe,   . 

6  39 

250  00 

12  00 

262  00 

41 

_ 

11 

19 

Orange,    o 

6  29.7 

2.500  00 

- 

_ 

397 

_ 

24 

20 

Charlemont, 

6  21.8 

1,200  00 

- 

_ 

193 

_ 

9 

21 

Rowe, 

5  84 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

137 

_ 

22 

22 

Montague, 

5  80 

2,500  00 

- 

_ 

431 

_ 

18 

23 

Gill, 

5  73.8 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

122 

890  00 

20 

24 

Leyden,   . 

5  21.7 

600  00 

- 

- 

115 

345  00 

25 

25 

Bernardston,    • 

4  80.8 

750  00 

- 

_ 

156 

87  00 

26 

26 

Buckland, 

4  09.1 

1,500  00 

132  30 

1,682  30 

399 

60  00 

HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 


SPRINrFIELD, 

Westfield, 

W.  Springfield, 

Longmeadow, 

Montgomery, 

Chicopee, 

Holyoke,  . 

Granville, 

Chester,   . 

Brimfield, 

Monson,  . 

Russell,    . 

Palmer,    . 

Wilbraham, 

Tolland,  . 

Wales,      . 


$16  00 

14  58 

13  92, 

11  73, 

10  75. 

10  43. 

9  63, 

8  36, 

8  29, 

8  25, 

7  38 

7  35. 

6  44 

5  98. 

5  49. 

5  18. 


$67,71 4 

16,500 

6,000 

3,000 

700 

17,703 

18,700 

1,916 

2,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,000 

5,000 

2,500 

600 

700 


$134  22|$3,134  22 


42  00 
699  71 


33  00 


742  00 
18,403  25 


633  00 


4,232 

1,131 

431 

267 

69 

1,764 

1,940 

229 

241 

218 

542 

136 

776 

418 

115 

135 


$90  00 


125  00 


24  00 
215  60 


10 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY— Continued. 


riated 
r  each 
een    5  I 
jrs    of 

iirplus 
of.sim- 
propri- 

DlS. 

■a -J 

1! 

s!l- 

a; ■a  C.O 

2*1 

5^ 

^ 

TOWNS, 

m^^ 

-^^ 

O  ttTJCB 

TOTAL. 

s:° 

s 

s 

J^^6 

g«" 

gi'^^ 

O  <D  «J 

§^ 

p 

a 

£  fjia  c  to 
„j2  a  a  a 

l^a 

oU 

B^ 

fe 

1=H 

CO 

< 

|55 

■< 

12 

17 

Agawam, 

15  15  3 

$1,850  00 

359 

150  GO 

8 

18 

Ludlow,    . 

5  15 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

233 

— 

19 

19 

Blandford, 

4  88.3 

1,000  00 

$93  8011,093  80 

224 

756  61 

21 

20 

Holland,  . 

4  76.2 

400  00 

_               _ 

84 

_ 

17 

21 

Southwick, 

4  08.6 

900  00 

92  96     992  96 

243 

20  00 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY, 


6 

1 

NORTHAMPTON, 

$12  39.3 

$24,080  00 

1,943 

2 

2 

Granby,   . 

12  26.1 

1,925  00 

_ 

- 

157 

_ 

1 

3 

Amherst, . 

12  103 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

661 

1300  00 

9 

4 

Belchertown,    . 

11  11.1 

5,000  00 

_ 

- 

450 

_ 

3 

5 

Westbampton, . 

10  58.4 

1,450  00 

- 

- 

137 

— 

7 

6 

Prescott,  . 

10  17.4 

900  00 

$36  00 

$936  00 

92 

_ 

11 

7 

Enfield,    . 

9  93.4 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

151 

— 

4 

8 

Greenwich, 

9  70  9 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

103 

- 

5 

9 

South  Hadley, . 

9  67.3 

5,000  00 

155  80 

5,155  80 

533 

25  00 

8 

10 

Ware, 

8  38 

7,000  00 

181  37 

7,181  37 

857 

7  00 

16 

11 

Southampton,   . 

8  29.6 

1,850  00 

- 

- 

223 

22  GO 

18 

12 

Easthampton,   . 

7  81.2 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

768 

- 

10 

13 

Pelham,    . 

7  75.2 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

129 

_ 

15 

14 

Hadley,    . 

7  74  6 

3,300  00 

- 

- 

426 

- 

13 

15 

Plalnfield, 

7  44  7 

700  00 

_ 

- 

94 

_ 

14 

16 

Goshen,    . 

7  14.3 

500  00 

- 

- 

70 

188  00 

12 

17 

Hatfield,  . 

6  64  9 

2,500  00 

_ 

- 

376 

- 

20 

18 

Chesterfield,     . 

6  49  4 

1,000  00 

_ 

- 

154 

519  GO 

17 

19 

Huntington, 

6  25 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

224 

36  00 

22 

20 

Worthington,    . 

5  98.1 

1,000  00 

178  22 

1,178  22 

197 

900  00 

19 

21 

Middlefield,      . 

5  75,9 

900  00 

90  57 

990  57 

172 

_ 

23 

22 

Williamsburg,  . 

5  68  2 

3,000  00 

_ 

- 

528 

_ 

21 

23 

Cummington,    . 

5  45.5 

1,200  00 

~ 

~ 

220 

600  00 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY, 


NEWTON, 

Belmont, . 

Lexington, 

Brighton, 

Somerville, 

Waltham, 

Medfisrd,  . 

Arlington, 


.    122  63  2 

.      22  52  7 

.      21  212 

.      20  30.7 

.      18  07.4 

.      17  77.1 

.      17  67.2 

.      16  97.4 

$54,000  00 

2,386 

6,150  00 

- 

- 

273 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

330 

17,200  00 

- 

- 

847 

46,450  00 

- 

- 

2,570 

25,234  77 

- 

- 

1,420 

19,740  00 

~ 

- 

1,117 

11,457  59 

~ 

"~ 

675 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— Continued. 


'S'g'^o 

^■^ 

sB's 

i:2 

■C-S 

=1  m 
"3  ^o 

^ .-.  a. 
3°ao 

£t3 

Ifl 

03^3  o-o 

h"'^ 

a" 

s 

S 

TOWNS. 

Ip^ 

'^^Z 

ID  =*  O  o 

TOTAL. 
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OT3 

ss 

o^ 

a  =  3*i 

C  g 

GO 

o 

o 

gXJ   O   OJ   03 

ill 

o  u 

|i4 

Eq 

CO 

<i 

!2; 

< 

9 

9 

Framingham,   . 

$16  66  6 

$12,400  00 

744 

11 

10 

Weston,  . 

15  98.5 

3,133  00 

- 

_ 

196 

— 

7 

11 

Watertown, 

15  98.2 

14,000  00 

- 

- 

876 

- 

16 

12 

Winchester, 

15  20.3 

9,000  00 

_ 

_ 

592 

— 

13 

13 

Charlestown,    . 

14  81.3 

90,075  53 

- 

- 

6,081 

- 

- 

14 

Everett,   . 

14  35  2 

6,200  00 

_ 

432 

- 

18 

15 

Cambridge, 

13  72.1 

110,951  98 

- 

- 

8,086 

- 

14 

16 

Lowell,     . 

13  65 

87,865  17 

- 

- 

6,437 

_ 

15 

17 

Maiden,   . 

13  40  8 

19,000  00 

- 

- 

1,417 

- 

21 

18 

Reading,  . 

12  79.7 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

547 

$300  00 

10 

19 

Melrose,  . 

12  77.3 

8,200  00 

- 

- 

642 

_ 

19 

20 

Concord,  . 

12  58  9 

5,300  00 

- 

_ 

421 

_ 

17 

21 

Lincoln,   . 

11  48.6 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

148 

_ 

.20 

22 

Stoneham, 

11  07.6 

8,750  00 

_ 

_ 

790 

_ 

31 

23 

Boxborough,     . 

10  88 

750  70 

- 

- 

69 

- 

23 

24 

Burlington, 

10  67.9 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

103 

- 

28 

25 

Woburn,  . 

10  47.4 

19,314  95 

- 

- 

1,844 

_ 

22 

26 

Wakefield, 

10  17.6 

7,500  00 

- 

737 

— 

26 

27 

Ashland,  . 

10  15  2 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

394 

_ 

25 

28 

Tyngsborough, 

9  81.3 

1,050  00 

- 

- 

107 

_ 

34 

29 

Sherborn, 

9  56  9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

209 

_ 

24 

30 

Dunstable, 

9  412 

800  00 

- 

- 

85 

12  00 

38 

31 

Holliston, 

9  02.2 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

665 

_ 

30 

32 

Marlborough,   . 

8  52.4 

16,000  00 

- 

- 

1,877 

_ 

35 

33 

Bedford,  . 

8  45.7 

1,300  00 

170  06 

$1,370  06 

162 

- 

27 

34 

Wayland, 

8  43.9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

237 

12  00 

40 

35 

Hopkinton, 

8  36.4 

9,000  00 

- 

- 

1,076 

- 

43 

36 

Littleton, . 

8  33  3 

1,700  00 

_ 

_ 

204 

_ 

45 

37 

Natick,     . 

8  33  3 

11,900  00 

- 

- 

1,428 

- 

29 

38 

Townsend, 

8  06  4 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

372 

— 

37 

39 

Groton,    . 

8  01.1 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

749 

45  00 

38 

40 

Acton, 

7  94.1 

2,325  00 

89  25 

2,414  25 

304 

- 

52 

41 

North  Reading, 

7  86  5 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

178 

_ 

50 

42 

Tewksbury, 

7  84 

1,800  00 

97  27 

1,897  27 

242 

- 

42 

43 

Dracut,    . 

7  83.3 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

383 

_ 

51 

44 

Carlisle,   . 

7  39.1 

850  00 

- 

- 

115 

_ 

46 

45 

Sudbury, . 

7  38  8 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

379 

- 

39 

46 

Hudson,  . 

7  38.5 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

677 

_ 

41 

47 

Billerica, . 

7  32.4 

2,600  00 

- 

- 

355 

_ 

49 

48 

Wilmington,     . 

7  11.9 

1,075  00 

- 

- 

151 

_ 

36 

49 

Westford, 

7  11.8 

2,500  00 

119  50 

2,619  50 

368 

_ 

48 

60 

Shirley,    . 

6  53.6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

306 

- 

47 

51 

Chelmsford, 

6  50.8 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

461 

- 

32 

52 

Ashby, 

6  00 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

200 

- 

44 

53 

Stow, 

5  16  8 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

387 

_ 

53 

54 

Pepperell, 

4  29.2 

1,545  00 

- 

- 

360 

- 

55 

Ayer, 

- 

- 

-  . 

- 

- 

- 

56 

Maynard, 

~ 

"" 

~ 

■" 

~ 

~ 
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NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


^h 

^|t 

A"" 

■a   . 

'01 

«®o 

a: •a  o-o 

1^1 

eg 

s 

% 

TOWNS. 

P^- 

'"  o^ 

a;  ="  C  o 

TOTAL. 

§■2 

fr4 

u 

am 
by  to 
child 
and 
age. 

5° 

Ec< 

h 

02 

<1 

!zi 

0^ 

NANTUCKET,  • 

$12  21.4 

18,000  00 

- 

- 

655 

- 

NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


3 

1 

BROOKLINE,  • 

125  82.9 

•128,490  04 

1,103 

4 

2 

Milton, 

21  45.9 

10,000  00 

_ 

_ 

466 

_ 

2 

3 

West  Eoxbury, 

18  40.5 

30,000  00 

- 

_ 

1,630 

- 

5 

4 

Hyde  Park,      . 

15  78.9 

15,000  00 

_ 

_ 

950 

_ 

6 

5 

Needhain, 

14  51.4 

10,000  00 

— 

— 

689 

_ 

7 

6 

Dedham, . 

13  54.3 

19,217  50 

_ 

_ 

1,419 

_ 

8 

7 

Quincy,    . 

11  43.9 

17,570  00 

- 

- 

1,536 

— 

11 

8 

Walpole,  . 

11  39  2 

4,.500  00 

- 

- 

395 

- 

18 

9 

Weymouth, 

10  50.9 

20,000  00 

- 

- 

1,903 

$300  00 

9 

10 

Bellingham, 

9  91 

2,000  00 

S140  68 

12,140  63 

216 

- 

10 

11 

Wrentham, 

9  84.4 

4,000  00 

223  22 

4,223  22 

429 

— 

18 

12 

Medway, . 

9  16.7 

5,500  OC 

- 

_ 

600 

_ 

- 

13 

Norfolk,   . 

9  00  9 

2,000  00 

_ 

— 

222 

_ 

15 

14 

Cohasset, . 

8  77.2 

4,000  00 

_ 

- 

456 

235  00 

12 

15 

Foxborougb,     . 

8  62.6 

4,500  00 

183  85 

4,683  85 

543 

— 

14 

16 

Canton,    . 

8  55.6 

8,000  00 

- 

_ 

935 

— 

17 

17 

Franklin, . 

7  88  9 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

507 

55  00 

20 

18 

Dover, 

7  34  6 

900  00 

77  10 

977  10 

133 

_ 

19 

19 

Randolph, 

7  21.5 

10,000  00 

- 

- 

1,386 

- 

22 

20 

Stoughton, 

7  09.2 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

1,128 

120  00 

16 

21 

Braintree, 

6  81 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

881 

- 

21 

22 

Sharon,    . 

5  96 

1,500  00 

270  17 

1,770  17 

297 

— 

23 

23 

Medfield, . 

5  42  9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

221 

— 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


PLYMOUTH,  . 

Bridgewater,    . 

Kingston, 

N.  Bridgewater, 

E.  Bridgewater, 

Hull, 

Halifax,   . 

Hanover, . 

Hingham, 

Lakeville, 

W.Bridgewater, 

Marshfield, 


112 

69.7 

11 

53.8 

10 

63  8 

8 

96  8 

8 

63.6 

8 

53  6 

8 

47.4 

8 

38.5 

8  27.2| 

8 

23.6 

7 

95.8 

7  79.6 

-114,500  00 

_ 

1,142 

7,800  00 

- 

- 

676 

3,000  00 

$74  5013,074  50 

289 

14,250  00 

- 

- 

1,589 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

579 

350  00 

— 

_ 

41 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

118 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

322 

6,485  34 

- 

- 

784 

1,688  30 

- 

- 

205 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

377 

2,300  00 

— 

~ 

295 

1,140  00 


SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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PLYMOUTH  COUNTY— CoNTiNUKD. 


liii 

■a  "'  o 

S.c2 

=!urplus 
dor  sim- 
ppropri- 
ools. 

ii2 

II 

c  a.1- 

-c       J? 

c« 
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A 

TOWNS. 

l^^s 

<u2So 

TOTAL. 

S-  = 

CO 

S 

by  tc 
child 
and 
age. 

^iti 

o  a*  rt 

O  fci 

I^ 

fe 

1     OJ 

•< 

h— ( 

-A 

<j 

21 

13 

Hanson,    . 

?^7  21.1 

$1,500  00 

_ 

208 

_ 

12 

14 

Middleborough, 

7  07.1 

7,000  00 

- 

- 

990 

- 

10 

15 

South  Scituate, 

6  87  3 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

291 

-. 

17 

16 

Abington, 

6  55.7 

14,000  00 

~ 

- 

2,135 

- 

23 

17 

Pembroke, 

6  52.2 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

276 

- 

20 

18 

Wareham, 

6  40 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

625 

- 

19 

19 

Rochester, 

6  38.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

188 

- 

18 

20 

Scituate,  . 

6  21 

2,900  00 

- 

- 

467 

- 

13 

21 

Carver,     . 

5  67 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

194 

- 

24 

22 

Plympton, 

5  29  4 

900  00 

- 

- 

170 

- 

15 

23 

Marion,    . 

5  20.8 

1,000  00 

— 

- 

192 

- 

22 

24 

Duxbury, 

4  79.6 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

417 

- 

25 

25 

Mattapoisett,    . 

4  34.8 

1,200  00 

~ 

"■ 

276 

"■ 

SUFFOLK     COUNTY. 


BOSTON,. 

Revere,  . 
Winthrop, 
Chelsea,* . 


$19  56.8 
14  12  6 
11  29 


1906,000  00 
2,700  00 
1,400  00 

- 

- 

46301 
191 
124 

WORCESTER     COUNTY. 


LANCASTER, 

Worcester, 

New  Braintree, 

Lunenburg, 

Northborough, 

Leominster, 

Leicester, 

Fitchburg, 

Charlton, 

Westminster, 

Southborough, 

Barre, 

Warren,  . 

Shrewsbury, 

Brookfield, 

Hubbardston, 

Harvard, . 

Westborough, 

Oakham,  . 


.    $13  12.2 

.      12  84  8 

,      11  812 

.      11  29.8 

.      11  29.3 

.      10  87.3 

.      10  27.2 

9  97.6 

9  96.7 

9  72.2 

9  69.8 

9  50.7 

9  18.4 

9  12.3 

9  00.7 

8  89.7 

8  57  1 

8  56.8 

8  44.1 

$4,200 
96,606 
1,571 
2,175 
3,000 
6,600 
•  4,725 
21,000 
3,000 
2,800 
4,500 
4,050 
4,500 
2,600 
3,900 
2,500 
2,400 
5,835 
1,300 


00 

320 

29 

- 

- 

7,519 

00 

- 

- 

133 

00 

1175  00 

$2,350  00 

208 

00 

196  00 

3,196  00 

283 

00 

- 

_ 

607 

00 

- 

- 

460 

00 

- 

_ 

2,105 

00 

_ 

_ 

301 

00 

- 

_ 

288 

00 

_ 

_ 

464 

00 

- 

- 

426 

00 

_ 

— 

490 

00 

_ 

_ 

285 

00 

_ 

- 

433 

00 

- 

- 

281 

00 

_ 

_ 

280 

00 

- 

_ 

681 

00 

- 

- 

154 

*  No  returns. 
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|llf 
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S3 

^ 

f^ 

CO 

<! 

izi 

-<; 

18 

20 

Douijlas,  . 

18  43.4 

353,500  00 

415 

14 

21 

Oxford,    . 

8  21.2 

4,500  00 

— 

_ 

548 

_ 

23 

22 

Winchendon,    . 

8  06  4 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

620 

_ 

9 

23 

Uxbridge, 

8  05  6 

5,000  00 

1220  00 

15,220  00 

648 

_ 

27 

24 

Hardwick, 

8  04.1 

3,000  OU 

95  63 

3,095  63 

385 

_ 

43 

25 

Athol, 

7  88  6 

4,-566  00 

- 

_ 

579 

_ 

37 

26 

Upton, 

7  83  2 

2,772  70 

— 

_ 

354 

_ 

31 

27 

Clinton,    . 

7  82,2 

8,361  39 

_ 

— 

1,069 

_ 

82 

28 

Boylston, . 

7  79  2 

1,200  00 

- 

— 

154 

_ 

26 

29 

Templeton, 

7  72.4 

3,800  00 

- 

_ 

492 

_ 

22 

30 

Petershana, 

7  56.3 

1,800  00 

_ 

_ 

238 

_ 

29 

31 

Princeton, 

7  47.3 

1,700  00 

71  00 

1,771  00 

237 

_ 

20 

32 

Holden,    . 

7  45  9 

2,700  00 

_ 

_ 

362 

_ 

28 

33 

Ashburnham,    . 

7  40.7 

3,000  00 

_ 

405 

_ 

49 

34 

Grafton,  . 

7  19.6 

6,800  00 

_ 

„ 

945 

_' 

56 

35 

Dudley,    , 

7  02  3 

4,200  00 

- 

_ 

598 

_ 

38 

36 

Sturbridge, 

7  00.6 

2,200  00 

,    '  — 

_ 

314 

_ 

34 

37 

Mendon,  . 

6  84  6 

1,650  00 

_ 

_ 

241 

_ 

35 

38 

Bolton,     . 

6  81.8 

1,200  00 

— 

_ 

176 

3110  00 

44 

39 

W.   Brookfield, 

6  73  8 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

371 

_ 

19 

40 

Sterling,  . 

6  71.1 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

298 

_ 

30 

41 

Rutland,  . 

6  70.4 

1,608  96 

— 

_ 

240 

_ 

45 

42 

Milford,    . 

6  67  8 

16,000  00 

— 

_ 

2,396 

-. 

36 

43 

Paxton,    . 

6  66.7 

800  00 

_ 

_ 

120 

_ 

53 

44 

Dana, 

6  62.2 

1.000  00 

_ 

_ 

151 

_ 

62 

45 

Sutton,     . 

6  55.4 

3,500  00 

_ 

_ 

534 

_ 

41 

46 

Northbridge,     . 

6  48.4 

5,200  00 

- 

_ 

802 

_ 

54 

47 

Blackstone, 

6  47.1 

6,500  00 

243  00 

6,743  00 

1,042 

_ 

50 

48 

Southbridge,     . 

6  37.4 

7,400  00 

- 

_ 

1,161 

_ 

40 

49 

N.  Brookfield,  . 

6  36  1 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

786 

_ 

42 

50 

Phillipston, 

6  28  9 

1,000  00 

- 

_ 

159 

_ 

33 

51 

Millbury, . 

6  18  6 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

970 

_ 

48 

52 

Spencer,  . 

6  18 

5,000  00 

- 

_ 

809 

_ 

47 

53 

Royalston, 

6  17.3 

1,500*00 

- 

_ 

243 

_ 

46 

54 

Gardner,  . 

5  86  5 

3,800  00 

_ 

_ 

648 

_ 

51 

55 

West  Boylston, 

5  45.5 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

550 

60  00 

57 

56 

Auburn,  . 

5  38  1 

1,200  00 

- 

_ 

223 

_ 

55 

57 

Webster, . 

5  35.7 

4,800  00 

_ 

_ 

896 

_ 

58 

58 

Berlin,      . 

4  56  6 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

219 

- 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE  — First  Series. 

Shoioing  the  Comparative  Amotcnt  of  Money,  including  'Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  hy  the  different  Counties  in  the  State^ 
for  the  Education  of  each  Child  between  the  ages  of  5  a7id  15  years 
in  the  County. 


COUNTIES. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

5 

8 

6 

7 

7 

6 

8 

9 

9 

11 

10 

10 

11 

13 

12 

12 

13 

14 

14 

SUFFOLK, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk,     . 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Essex, 

Bristol, 

Worcester, 

Barnstable, 

Plymouth, 

Franklin, 

Berkshire, 

Dukes, 


fl9  16.1 

13  17.8 

12  213 

12  08 

11  42.8 

9  63. 

9  46.1 

9  21.9 

8  73.6 

8  14 

8  08 

7  88.7 

7  52.4 

6  39.7 


Aggregate  for  the  State, 


$11  82.8 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Sekies. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  com- 
pared with  their  respective  valuations  in  1865. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar  Table  for 
1869-70. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for  1870-71. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills  and 
hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures  in  order  to 
indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns.  The  first 
figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from  the  last  two 
figures  by  a  point. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as  they 
may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables,  also  in  the  Abstract  of  School 
Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include  the  sum  raised 
by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such  other  funds  as  the  towns 
may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support  Common  Schools,  or  to  pay 
ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of  other  local  funds,  and  the  volun- 
tary contributions  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  appropriations  are 
reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series  of  tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the  last 
State  Valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing  Abstract 
of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the  rank 
of  the  same  town  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold,  in  many 
instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale, 
11 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table,  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  mimeri- 
cally  arranged,  accordiyig  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable  property, 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1870-71. 


^§ 

^g 

O  C3 

53 

o> 

-'!> 

»-  a'^ 

o-S  o 

o--  o 

fe 

fc( 

2 

1  1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

16 

4 

8 

5 

10 

6 

28 

7 

50 

8 

15 

9 

7 

10 

19 

11 

56 

12 

6 

13 

51 

14 

29 

15 

9 

16 

32 

17 

14 

18 

27 

19 

21 

20 

20 

21 

30 

22 

192 

23 

24 

24 

64 

25 

69 

26 

17 

27 

25 

28 

92 

29 

36 

30 

82 

31 

13 

32 

SOMERVILLE, 

Holvoke,  . 

Weflfleet, 

Westborough, 

Stoneham, 

Gloucester, 

Natick,     . 

No    Bridgew'r, 

Ashland,  . 

Marlborough, 

Winchester, 

Dudley,    . 

Erving,     . 

Weymouth, 

Adams,     . 

Haverhill, 

Chicopee, 

Warwick, 

Hopkinton, 

Needham, 

Newton,   . 

Ware, 

Heath, 

Lynn, 

Reading,  . 

Bradfoi'd, 

Florida,    . 

Marblehead, 

Georgetown, 

Watertown, 

Westfield, 

Pelham,   . 


.008-17 
7-25 
7-14 
6-78 
6-56 
6-48 
6-46 
6-45 
6-32 
6-32 
6-18 
6-16 
6-08 
5-98 
5-97 
5-91 
5-88 
5-69 
5-64 
5-56 
5-51 
5-49 
5-47 
5-41 
5-41 
5-40 
5-24 
5-16 
5-13 
5-08 
5-08 
5-06 


33 

94 
18 
60 
63 
3 
31 
41 
49 
35 
76 
11 
22 
"5 

187 
73 
55 
46 
38 
78 
40 
43 
58 
42 
44 
45 
87 

228 
47 
48 
85 
39 


33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


Springfield, 

Northampton, 

Westhampton, 

Peabody, . 

Fitchburg, 

Hawley,  . 

Charlestown, 

Worcester, 

Milfbrd,    . 

Northbridge, 

No.  Brookfield 

Melrose,  . 

Attleborough, 

Maiden,    . 

Russell,    . 

Southborough, 

Montgomery, 

South  Hadley, 

Bellingham, 

Plymouth, 

Stoughton, 

Warren,  . 

Quincy,    . 

Abington, 

Shutesbury, 

Eastham, . 

Waltham, 

W.  Springfield 

Wareham, 

Webster,  . 

Belchertown, 

Brighton, 


=■2  J  So 

C  r-  3  >«  „; 

g  0  a.  -g  ^  3 

^  s!  *J  s;  CS  H 


1.005-06 
5-03 
4-98 
4-97 
4-95 
4-93 
4-92 
4-90 
4-89 
4-88 
4-83 
4-81 
4-77 
4-70 
4-70 
4-70 
4-67 
4-67 
4-61 
4-61 
4-59 
4-59 
4-58 
4-57 
4-56 
4-55 
4-55 
4-55 
4-53 
4-53 
4-51 
4-51 
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127 

65 

Chester,   . 

$.004-49 

103 

114 

Bridgewater,    . 

.1003-91 

52 

66 

New  Salem, 

4-46 

97 

115 

Templeton, 

3-88 

83 

67 

Provincetown,  . 

4-44 

98 

116 

Westminster,    . 

3-88 

72 

68 

Framingham,    . 

4-43 

99 

117 

Williamstown,  . 

3-88 

23 

69 

Rowe, 

4-43 

244 

118 

Sheffield, . 

3-87 

65 

70 

Danvers,  . 

4-42 

155 

119 

Woburn,  . 

3-87 

37 

71 

West  Boylston, 

4-42 

132 

120 

Groton,     . 

3-86 

125 

72 

Methuen,. 

4-41 

118 

121 

Greenfield, 

3-84 

95 

73 

Harwich,. 

4-39 

102 

122 

Franklin, 

3-82 

88 

74 

Medway, . 

4-39 

159 

123 

Grafton,  . 

3-82 

53 

75 

Southbridge,     . 

4-36 

101 

124 

Greenwich, 

3-82 

136 

76 

Middleton, 

4-33 

129 

125 

Sandwich, 

3-81 

86 

77 

Amherst, . 

4-31 

104 

126 

Ashburnham,    . 

3-80 

57 

78 

E.  Bridgewater, 

4-31 

112 

127 

Braintree, 

3-80 

62 

79 

Alillbury, 

4-31 

105 

128 

Swampscott,     . 

3-80 

100 

80 

Winchendon,    . 

4-30 

138 

129 

Upton, 

3-77 

124 

81 

Cambridge, 

4-28 

107 

130 

Becket,    . 

3-76 

67 

82 

Dennis,    . 

4-23 

109 

131 

Clarksburg, 

3-75 

84 

83 

Presoott,  . 

4-22 

162 

132 

Granville, 

3-71 

77 

84 

Truro, 

4-22 

113 

133 

Nantucket, 

3-71 

68 

85 

Wakefield,        . 

4-22 

115 

134 

Southampton,  . 

3-68 

114 

86 

Athol,       . 

4-21 

116 

135 

Gt.  Barrington, 

3-67 

71 

87 

Gardner,  . 

4-20 

154 

136 

Spencer,  . 

3-67 

79 

88 

Lowell,     . 

4-19 

158 

137 

Rehoboth, 

3  66 

272 

89 

Lancaster, 

4-18 

137 

138 

Fall  River,        . 

3-65 

74 

90 

Orange,    . 

4-17 

96 

139 

Foxborough,     . 

3-65 

106 

91 

Clinton,    . 

4-14 

121 

140 

Manchester, 

3-65 

153 

92 

Dana, 

4-13 

146 

141 

Chatham, 

3-63 

122 

93 

Montague, 

4-12 

119 

142 

Lenox,     . 

3-63 

75 

94 

Granby,   . 

4-09 

168 

143 

Canton,    . 

3-62 

110 

95 

Lawrence, 

4-09 

123 

144 

Sunderland, 

3-62 

34 

96 

Oakham,  . 

4-09 

149 

145 

Hanover, 

3-61 

81 

97 

Town  send, 

4-07 

198 

146 

N.  INIarlboro',  . 

3-60 

108 

98 

Deerfield, 

4-06 

131 

147 

Medford, . 

3-59 

247 

99 

Otis, 

4-06 

26 

148 

Beverly,  . 

3  57 

59 

100 

Arlington, 

4-04 

89 

149 

Conway,  . 

3-55 

66 

101 

Douglas,  . 

4-02 

152 

150 

Taunton, . 

3-55 

70 

102 

Brookfield, 

4-01 

220 

151 

Andover, 

3-54 

139 

103 

Lexington, 

4-01 

54 

152 

Barnstable, 

3-53 

128 

104 

Holliston, 

3-99 

169 

153 

Easthampton,  . 

3-53 

167 

1(»5 

Palmer,    . 

3-99 

173 

154 

Leverett, . 

*  3-51 

172 

106 

Berkley,  . 

3-97 

126 

155 

Northfield, 

3-51 

184 

107 

Walpole,  . 

3-97 

135 

156 

Cummington,   . 

3-50 

91 

108 

Oxford,    . 

3-96 

161 

157 

Wenham, 

3-45 

80 

109 

Rockport, 

3-96 

264 

158 

Winthrop, 

3-45 

90 

110 

Wendell,  . 

3-96 

140 

159 

Huntington, 

3-42 

117 

111 

Dedham,  . 

3-95 

179 

160 

Lee, 

3-42 

93 

112 

Orleans,  . 

3-94 

2!-3 

161 

Mt  Washington, 

3-42 

130 

113 

Amesbury, 

3-93 

141 

162 

Randolph, 

3-42 
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163 

Leominster, 

$  003-41 

120 

212 

Wrentham, 

$  002-99 

196 

164 

Cohasset, . 

3-40 

209 

213 

Saugus,    . 

2-98 

133 

165 

Scituate,  . 

3-40 

241 

214 

Groveland, 

2-97 

176 

166 

Blackstone, 

3-38 

178 

215 

Lakeville, 

2-96 

145 

167 

Hubbardston,   . 

3-37 

200 

216 

Shirley,    . 

2-96 

194 

168 

Northborough, . 

3-34 

199 

217 

Plympton, 

2-95 

232 

169 

Easton,     . 

3-31 

240 

218 

Stockbridge,     . 

2-94 

165 

170 

Charlton, 

3-30 

205 

219 

Plainfieldr 

2-93 

174 

171 

Moni'oe,   . 

3-30 

182 

220 

Leicester, 

2-92 

183 

172 

Nahant,    . 

3-29 

310 

221 

Somerset, 

2-92 

160 

173 

Middleborough, 

3-28 

271 

222 

Wilbraham, 

2-87 

170 

174 

North  Andover, 

3-28 

231 

223 

New  Braintree, 

2-84 

230 

175 

Charlemont,     . 

3-27 

217 

224 

Weston,   . 

2-84 

156 

176 

Goshen,    . 

3-27 

214 

225 

Ipswich,    , 

2-83 

157 

177 

Hanson,   . 

3-27 

229 

226 

Acton, 

2-82 

311 

178 

W.  Stockbridge, 

3-26 

284 

227 

Halifax,    . 

2-82 

163 

179 

Dighton,  . 

3-22 

226 

228 

Hardwick, 

2-82 

193 

180 

Lunenburg, 

3-21 

216 

229 

Middlefield,      . 

2-82 

212 

181 

Mansfield, 

3-21 

147 

230 

West  Roxbury, 

2-82 

164 

182 

Tisbury,  . 

3-21 

208 

231 

Bedford,  . 

2-80 

150 

183 

Uxbridge, 

3-21 

239 

232 

Lincoln,  . 

2-80 

210 

184 

Concord,  . 

3-19 

219 

233 

Peru, 

2-79 

171 

185 

W.Bridgewater, 

3-17 

221 

234 

Yarmouth, 

2-78 

134 

186 

Holden,    . 

3-16 

185 

235 

Petersham, 

2-76 

191 

187 

Boxborough,     . 

3-15 

223 

236 

Washington,     . 

2-76 

189 

188 

Revere,    . 

3-14 

282 

237 

Williamsburg,  . 

2-76 

177 

189 

Coleraine, 

3-13 

151 

238 

Wales, 

2-75 

166 

190 

Newburyport,  . 

3-13 

224 

239 

Essex, 

2-74 

259 

191 

Hinsdale, 

3-12 

225 

240 

Monterey, 

2-74 

203 

192 

Pembroke, 

3-12 

253 

241 

Swansea, . 

2-73 

181 

193 

Phillipston, 

3-12 

254 

242 

Dover, 

2-72 

265 

194 

Ashfield,  . 

3-11 

195 

243 

Hingham, 

2  71 

213 

195 

Buckland, 

3  10 

267 

244 

Dracut,     . 

2-70 

211 

196 

West  Newbury, 

3-10 

250 

245 

Burlington, 

2-69 

144 

197 

Fairhaven, 

3-09 

273 

246 

Littleton, . 

2-69 

201 

198 

Westport, 

3-09 

233 

247 

Marshfield, 

2-66 

227 

199 

Longmeadow,  . 

3-08 

234 

248 

Paxton,    . 

2-69 

222 

200 

Rutland,  . 

3-07 

235 

249 

Chesterfield,     . 

2-68 

218 

201 

Sutton, 

3-07 

251 

250 

Cheshire, . 

2-67 

197 

202 

Salem, 

3-06 

293 

251 

Sudbury, . 

2-66 

186 

^203 

Acushnet, 

3-05 

111 

252 

Ludlow,    . 

2-64 

268 

204 

Holland,  . 

3-05 

242 

253 

Windsor, . 

2-64 

188 

205 

Monson,  . 

3-04 

266 

254 

New  Bedford,  . 

2-63 

143 

206 

Pittsfield, 

3-04 

256 

255 

Westford, 

2-62 

261 

207 

Salisbury, 

3-04 

142 

256 

Stow, 

2-61 

290 

208 

Shelburne, 

3-04 

245 

257 

Hadley,    . 

2-58 

180 

209 

Wayland, 

3  04 

249 

258 

Harvard,  . 

2-57 

305 

210 

Lanesborough,. 

3-03 

246 

259 

Boylston, . 

2-56 

190 

211 

Tyngsborough, 

3-02 

252 

260 

Sturbridge, 

2-54 
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295 

261 

Tewksbury, 

$  002-54 

320 

301 

Egremont, 

if  002-11 

207 

262 

Shrewsbury,     . 

2-53 

297 

302 

Royalston, 

2-11 

258 

263 

Brewster,       .    . 

2-50 

299 

303 

Hamilton, 

2-08 

255 

264 

Brimfield, 

2-50 

278 

304 

Blandford, 

2-07 

257 

265 

Berlin, 

2-49 

303 

305 

Dunstable, 

2-05 

236 

266 

Mendon,  . 

2-47 

263 

306 

Boxford,  , 

1-99 

308 

267 

Enfield,    . 

2-46 

260 

307 

Duxbury, 

1-99 

237 

268 

Sharon,    . 

2-45 

307 

308 

Lynnfield, 

1-98 

279 

269 

Worthington,   . 

2-44 

309 

309 

Medfield,. 

1-96 

300 

270 

North  Reading, 

2  42 

322 

310 

Whately, . 

1-95 

269 

271 

Seekonk, . 

2-42 

324 

311 

Chelmsford, 

1-94 

302 

272 

Carlisle,   . 

2-40 

270 

312 

Edgartown, 

1-93 

280 

273 

Billerica, . 

2-39 

317 

313 

Wilmington,      . 

1-91 

175 

274 

Carver,    . 

2-39 

313 

314 

New  Ashford,  . 

1-89 

306 

275 

Auburn,  . 

2-38 

275 

315 

Bolton,     . 

1-88 

243 

276 

South  Scituate, 

2-38 

325 

316 

Raynham, 

1-88 

274 

277 

Norton,    . 

2-37 

319 

317 

W.   Brookfield, 

1-87 

202 

278 

Ashby, 

2-36 

312 

318 

Dartmouth, 

1-85 

285 

279 

Brookline, 

2-85 

281 

319 

Sterling,  . 

1-84 

206 

280 

Rowley,   . 

2-35 

314 

320 

Newbury, 

1-82 

276 

281 

Milton,     . 

2-34 

315 

321 

Gill, 

1-79 

277 

282 

Tyringham, 

2-34 

328 

322 

Belmont,  • 

1-75 

204 

283 

Savoy, 

2-33 

318 

323 

Hatfield,  , 

1-73 

238 

284 

Hull, 

2-32 

323 

324 

Pepperell, 

1-67 

287 

285 

Kingston, 

2  30 

262 

325 

Southwick, 

1-64 

301 

286 

Sherborn, 

2-30 

326 

326 

Richmond, 

1-59 

304 

287 

Dalton,     . 

2-27 

327 

327 

Chilmark, 

1-57 

292 

288 

Princeton, 

2-27 

331 

328 

Bernardston,    . 

1-55 

298 

289 

Agawam,. 

2-26 

329 

329 

Hancock, 

1-43 

294 

290 

Barre, 

2-25 

333 

330 

Gosnold,  . 

1-10 

286 

291 

Mattapoisett,    . 

2-22 

332 

- 

Alford,     . 

0  95 

289 

292 

Rochester, 

2-19 

12 

_ 

Chelsea,* 

_ 

296 

293 

Boston,     . 

2  18 

Ayer,t      . 

_ 

291 

294 

Falmouth, 

2-18 

Everett,f . 

- 

215 

295 

Marion,    . 

2  18 

Gay  Head,f 

_ 

330 

296 

Topsfield, 

2-18 

Hudson,f . 

- 

316 

297 

Leyden,   . 

2-15 

Hyde  Park,t     . 

- 

248 

298 

Freetown, 

2-12 

Mashpee,t 

- 

288 

299 

Sandisfield, 

2-12 

Maynard,f 

_ 

321 

300 

Tolland,  . 

2-12 

Norfolk,! . 

— 

*  Chelsea  made  no  returns  in  1871. 


t  New  towns — separate  valuation  not  given. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arraiiged^  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable 
property^  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the 
year  1870-71. 


BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


i^lS^ 

i-2i5^ 

>wj 

>pS5 

t- 

p 

TOWNS. 

las  SI 

o 

t- 

TOWNS. 

l-^lfl 

o 

S  "iSa^ 

5  B^  3  3 

CO 

gc  =  >'^K 

00 

p  P  =  >ja  ^ 

f-< 

i-H 

*§&.•=«=: 

r-l 

r-t 

^ 

U 

o 

SaSS'SS 

o 

o 

fe'SsSTsi 

f^ 

Em 

0^ 

Er 

bi 

Px 

1 

1 

WELLFLEET,  • 

$.007-14 

9 

8 

Sandwich, 

1.003-81 

2 

2 

Easthara, . 

4-55 

10 

9 

Chatham, 

3-63 

6 

3 

Provincetown, . 

4-44 

3 

10 

Barnstable, 

3-53 

8 

4 

Harwich,. 

4-39 

11 

11 

Yarmouth, 

2-78 

4 

5 

Dennis,     . 

4-23 

12 

12 

Brewster, 

2-50 

5 

6 

Truro,      . 

4-22 

13 

13 

Falmouth, 

2-18 

7 

7 

Orleans,  . 

3-94 

~ 

14 

Mashpee, 

" 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


2 

1 

1 

2 

18 

3 

3 

4 

17 

5 

4 

6 

5 

7 

6 

8 

7 

9 

10 

10 

9 

11 

22 

12 

26 

13 

20 

14 

8 

15 

25 

16 

ADAMS,  .       . 

Florida,    . 

Otis, 

Williamstown, . 

Sheffield, . 

Becket,    . 

Clarksburor, 

Gt.  Barrington, 

Lenox, 

N.  Marlborough, 

Lee, 

Mt  Washington, 

W.  Stockbridge, 

Hinsdale, 

Pittsfield, 

Lanesborough, . 


$  005-97 

15 

17 

5-24 

12 

18 

4-06 

13 

19 

3-88 

14 

20 

3-87 

19 

21 

3-76 

16 

22 

3-75 

21 

23 

3-67 

11 

24 

3-63 

24 

25 

3-60 

23 

26 

3-42 

28 

27 

3-42 

27 

28 

3-26 

29 

29 

3-12 

30 

30 

3-04 

31 

31 

3-03 

Stockbridge, 

Peru, 

Washington, 

Monterey, 

Cheshire, 

Windsor, 

Tyringham, 

Savoy, 

Dalton,     . 

Sandis6eld, 

Egremont, 

New  Ashford, 

Richmond, 

Hancock, 

Alford,     . 


$.002-94 
2-79 
2-76 
2-74 
2-67 
2  64 
2-34 
2-33 
2-27 
2-12 
2  11 
1-89 
1-59 
1-43 
0-95 
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5«3'3  3 
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00 

B 

c  =  3>'a^ 

ooo.  s-a^ 

■— < 

g  0  a.  3 13  a 

0 

0 

p4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

ATTLEBORO',  • 

$.004-77 

8 

11 

Acushnet, 

1  003-05 

7 

2 

Berkley,  . 

3-97 

17 

12 

Somerset, 

2-92 

5 

3 

Rehoboth, 

3-66 

13 

13 

Swansea, . 

2-73 

2 

4 

Fall  River, 

3-65 

14 

14 

New  Bedford,  . 

2-63 

4 

5 

Taunton, . 

3  55 

15 

15 

Seekonk, . 

2-42 

11 

6 

Easton,     . 

3-31 

16 

16 

Norton,    . 

2-37 

6 

7 

Dighton,  . 

3-22 

12 

17 

Freetown, 

2  12 

10 

8 

Mansfield, 

3-21 

19 

18 

Raynham, 

1-88 

3 

9 

Fairhaven, 

3  09 

18 

19 

Dartmouth, 

1-85 

9 

10 

Westport, 

3-09 

DUKES     COUN  T Y 


TISBURY, 

Edgartown, 
Chilmark, 


1003-21 
1-93 
1-57 


Gosnold,  . 
Gay  Head, 


$.001.10 


ESSEX     COUNTY. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


GLOUCESTER, 

Haverhill, 

Lynn, 

Bradford, 

Marblehead, 

Georgetown, 

Peabody, 

Danvers,  . 

Methuen, 

Middleton, 

Lawrence, 

Rockport, 

Amesbury, 

Swampscott, 

Manchester, 

Beverly,  . 

Andover, 


.006-48 
5-91 
5-41 
5-40 
5-16 
5-13 
4-97 
4-42 
4-41 
4-33 
4-09 
3-96 
3-93 
3-80 
3-65 
3-57 
3-54 


17 
20 
19 
18 
24 
21 
29 
23 
28 
25 
27 
22 
34 
31 
30 
32 
33 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


Wenham, 
Nahant,    . 
North  Andover, 
Newburyport, 
West  Newbury 
Salem, 
Salisbury, 
Saugus,    . 
Groveland, 
Ipswich,   . 
Essex, 
Rowley,    . 
Topsfield, 
Hamilton, 
Boxford,  . 
Lynnfield, 
Newbury, 


;  003-45 
3-29 
3-28 
3-13 
3-10 
3-06 
3-04 
2-98 
2-97 
2-83 
2-74 
2-35 
2-18 
2-08 
1-99 
1-98 
1-82 


»      FRANKLIN     COUNTY, 


ERVING, 

Warwick, 
Heath, 


1.006-08 
5-69 
5-47 


Hawley,  . 

Shutesbury, 
New  Salem, 


$.004-93 
4-56 
4-46 
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Rowe, 

1.004-43 

16 

17 

Monroe,   . 

$.003-30 

7 

8 

Orange,    . 

4-17 

20 

18 

Charlemont, 

3-27 

12 

9 

Montaorue, 

4-12 

17 

19 

Coleraine, 

3-13 

10 

10 

Deerfield, 

4-06 

21 

20 

Ashfield,  . 

3-11 

9 

11 

Wendell, . 

3-96 

19 

21 

Buckland, 

3-10 

11 

12 

Greenfield, 

8-84 

22 

22 

Shelburne, 

3-04 

13 

13 

Sunderland,     . 

3-62 

24 

23 

Leyden,   . 

2-15 

8 

14 

Conwav,  . 

3-55 

25 

24 

Whately,. 

1-95 

15 

15 

Leverett, . 

3-51 

23 

25 

Gill, 

1-79 

14 

16 

Northfield, 

3-51 

26 

26 

Bernardston,    . 

1-55 

HAMPDEN     COUNTY, 


1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

11 

5 

4 

6 

14 

7 

7 

8 

10 

9 

9 

10 

13 

11 

HOLYOKE, 

Chicopee, 
Westfield, 
Springfield, 
Russell,     . 
Montgomery, 
W   Springfield 
Chester,   . 
Palmer,    . 
Granville, 
Longmeadow, 


1 007-25 

17 

12 

5-88 

12 

13 

5-08 

18 

14 

5-06 

8 

15 

4-70 

6 

16 

4-67 

15 

17 

I, 

4-55 

20 

18 

4-49 

21 

19 

3-99 

19 

20 

3-71 

16 

21 

3-08 

Holland,  . 
Monson,  . 
Wilbraham, 
Wales, 
Ludlow,  . 
Brimfield, 
Agawam, . 
Tolland,  . 
Blandford, 
Southwick, 


1.003-05 
3-04 
2-87 
2-75 
2-64 
2-50 
2-26 
2-12 
2-07 
1-64 


HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY 


3 

1 

1 

2 

9 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

7 

6 

8 

7 

6 

8 

5 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

15 

12 

WARE,    .       . 

Pelham,    . 
Northampton,  , 
Westhampton, 
South  Hadley, 
Belchertown, 
Amherst, . 
Prescott,  . 
Granby,   . 
Greenwich, 
Southampton, 
Easthampton, 


1  005-49 

12 

13 

5-06 

13 

14 

5-03 

14 

15 

4-98 

16 

16 

4-67 

17 

17 

4-51 

21 

18 

4-31 

18 

19 

4-22 

19 

20 

4-09 

22 

21 

3-82 

20 

21 

3-68 

23 

23 

3-53 

Cummington, 

Huntington, 

Goshen,    . 

Plainfield, 

Middlefield, 

Williamsburg, 

Chesterfield, 

Hadley,    . 

Enfield,    . 

Worthin*gton, 

Hatfield,  . 


.003-50 
3-42 
3-27 
2-93 
2-82 
2-76 
2-68 
2-58 
2-46 
2-44 
1-73 
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1 

SOMERVILLE, 

1.008-17 

28 

29 

Wayland, 

$  003-04 

4 

2 

Stoneham, 

6-56 

29 

30 

Tyngsborough, 

3-02 

10 

3 

Natick,     . 

6-46 

31 

31 

Shirley,    . 

2-96 

6 

4 

Ashland,  . 

6-32 

35 

32 

Weston,   . 

2-84 

3 

5 

Marlborough,    . 

6-32 

36 

33 

Acton, 

2-82 

7 

6 

Winchester, 

6-18 

83 

34 

Bedford,  . 

2-80 

9 

7 

Hopkinton, 

5-64 

37 

35 

Lincoln,   . 

2-80 

8 

8 

Newton,  . 

5-51 

40 

36 

Dracut,    . 

2-70 

15 

9 

Reading,  . 

5-41 

38 

37 

Burlington, 

2-69 

12 

10 

Watertown, 

5-08 

41 

38 

Littleton, . 

2  69 

11 

11 

Charlestown,    . 

4-92 

43 

39 

Sudbury,. 

2-66 

5 

12 

Melrose,  . 

4-81 

39 

40 

Westford, 

2-62 

2 

13 

Maiden,   . 

4-70 

26 

41 

Stow, 

2-61 

20 

14 

Waltham, 

4-55 

44 

42 

Tewksbury, 

2-54 

13 

15 

Brighton, 

4-51 

45 

43 

North  Reading, 

2-42 

17 

16 

Framingham,    . 

4-43 

47 

44 

Carlisle,    . 

2-40 

21 

17 

Cambridge, 

4-28 

42 

45 

Billerica, . 

2-39 

16 

18 

Wakefield,        . 

4-22 

32 

46 

Ashby, 

2-36 

18 

19 

Lowell,     . 

4-19 

46 

47 

Sherborn, 

2-30 

19 

20 

Townsend, 

4-07 

48 

48 

Dunstable^ 

2-05 

14 

21 

Arlington, 

4-04 

51 

49 

Chelmsford, 

1-94 

25 

22 

Lexington, 

4-01 

49 

50 

Wilmington,     . 

1-91 

22 

23 

Holliston, 

3-99 

52 

51 

Belmont, . 

1-75 

27 

24 

Woburn,  . 

3-87 

50 

52 

Pepperell, 

1-67 

24 

25 

Groton,    . 

3-86 

53 

53 

Everett,   . 

- 

23 

26 

Medford,  . 

3-59 

54 

54 

Hudson,  . 

_ 

34 

27 

Concord,  . 

3-19 

_ 

55 

Ayer, 

_ 

30 

28 

Boxborough,     • 

3-15 

— 

56 

Maynard, 

— 

N  ANT 

U  CKE 

T     C 

OUl 

nTTY. 

NANTUCKET,  • 

$.003-71 

NOB 

FOLK 

C  O 

UN : 

FY. 

4 

1 

WEYMOUTH,  • 

1.005-98 

13 

13 

Randolph, 

$.003-42 

1 

2 

Needham, 

5-56 

17 

14 

Cohasset, . 

3-40 

2 

3 

Bellingham, 

4-61 

12 

15 

Wrentham, 

2-99 

3 

4 

Stoughton, 

4-59 

14 

16 

West  Roxbury, 

2-82 

5 

5 

Quincy,    . 

4-58 

19 

17 

Dover, 

2-72 

7 

6 

Medway, . 

4-39 

18 

18 

Sharon,    . 

2-45 

16 

7 

Walpole,  . 

3-97 

21 

19 

Brookline, 

2  35 

11 

8 

Dedham,  . 

3-95 

20 

20 

Milton,      . 

2  34 

9 

9 

Franklin, . 

3-82 

22 

21 

Medfield, . 

1-96 

10 

10 

Braintree, 

3-80 

23 

22 

Hyde  Park,      . 

- 

8 

11 

Foxborough,     . 

3-65 

- 

23 

Norfolk,   . 

- 

15 

12 

Canton,    . 

3-62 

12 
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N.BRIDGEW'R, 

.$.006-45 

15 

14 

Plympton, 

1.002.95 

5 

2 

Plymouth, 

4-61 

22 

15 

Halifax,    . 

2-82 

1 

3 

Abington, 

4-57 

14 

16 

Hinghara, 

2-71 

2 

4 

Wareham, 

4-53 

.18 

17 

Marshfield, 

2-69 

4 

5 

E  Bridgewater, 

4-31 

12 

18 

Carver,     . 

2-39 

6 

6 

Bridgewater,    . 

3-91 

20 

19 

South  Scituate, 

2-38 

8 

7 

Hanover,. 

3-61 

19 

20 

Hull, 

2-32 

7 

8 

Sc'ituate,  . 

3-40 

24 

21 

Kingston, 

2-30 

10 

9 

Middleborough, 

3-28 

23 

22 

Mattapoisett,     . 

2-22 

9 

10 

Hanson,    . 

3-27 

25 

23 

Rochester, 

2-19 

11 

11 

W  Bridgewater, 

3-17 

17 

24 

Marion,    . 

2-18 

16 

12 

Pembroke, 

3-12 

21 

25 

Duxbury, 

1-99 

13 

13 

Lakeville, 

2-96 

SUFFOLK     COUNTY, 


CHELSEA,* 

W-inthrop, 


1.005-53 
3-45 


Revere, 
Boston,! 


i.003-14 
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WORCESTER     COUNTY. 

1 

1 

WESTBORO',  • 

$.006-78 

14 

22 

Brookfield, 

$  004-01 

10 

2 

Dudley,    . 

6-16 

18 

23 

Oxford,    . 

3-96 

12 

3 

Fitchburg, 

4-95 

19 

24 

Templeton, 

3-88 

5 

4 

Worcester, 

4-90 

20 

25 

Westminster,    . 

3  88 

8 

5 

Milford,    . 

4-89 

32 

26 

Grafton,   . 

3-82 

3 

6 

Northbridge,     . 

4-88 

22 

27 

Ashburnham,    . 

3-80 

17 

7 

N.  Brookfield,  . 

4-83 

26 

28 

Upton, 

3-77 

16 

8 

Southborough, . 

4-70 

31 

29 

Spencer,  . 

3-67 

6 

9 

Warren,  . 

4-59 

28 

30 

Leominster, 

3-41 

7 

10 

Webster, . 

4-53 

34 

31 

Blackstone, 

3-38 

4 

11 

West  Boylston, 

4-42 

27 

32 

Hubbardston,   . 

3-37 

9 

12 

Southbridge,     . 

4-36 

39 

33 

Northborough, . 

3-34 

11 

13 

Mill  bury, . 

4-31 

33 

34 

Charlton, 

3-30 

21 

14 

Winchendon,    . 

4-30 

38 

35 

Lunenburg, 

3-21 

24 

15 

Athol, 

4-21 

29 

36 

Uxbridge, 

3-21 

15 

16 

Gardner, . 

4-20 

25 

37 

Holden,    . 

3-16 

51 

17 

Lancaster, 

4-18 

35 

38 

Phillipston, 

3-12 

23 

18 

Clinton,    . 

4-14 

42 

39 

Rutland,  . 

3-07 

30 

19 

Dana, 

4-13 

41 

40 

Sutton,     . 

3-07 

2 

20 

Oakham,  . 

4-09 

36 

41 

Leicester, 

2-92 

13 

21 

Douglas,  . 

4-02 

44 

42 

New  Braintree, 

2-84 

•  Return  of  last  year. 


t  Including  Roxbury  and  Dorchester. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY 

— Continued. 
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43 

43 

Hardwick, 

$.002-82 

50 

51 

Mendon,  . 

1002-47 

37 

44 

Petersham, 

2-76 

57 

52 

Auburn,  . 

2-38 

45 

45 

Paxton,    . 

2-69 

54 

58 

Princeton, 

2-27 

48 

46 

Harvard, . 

2-57 

55 

54 

Barre, 

2-25 

47 

47 

Boylston, . 

2-56 

56 

55 

Royalston, 

2-11 

49 

48 

Sturbridofe, 

2-54 

52 

56 

Bolton,     . 

1-88 

40 

49 

Shrewsbury,     . 

2-53 

58 

57 

W.   Brookfield, 

1-87 

46 

50 

Berlin, 

2-49 

53 

58 

Sterling,  . 

1-84 
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Arrangement  of  the  Counties    according   to    their  Appropriations, 
including   Voluntary  Contributions. 


If  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
valuations  appropriated  for  Public  Schools,  voluntary  contributions  of  board  and 
fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income  of  the  Surplus 
Revenue,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  precedence  will 
be  as  follows  : — 


c5 

1 

1 
s 

COUNTIES. 

Percentage  of  Val- 
uation   equiva- 
lent   to     mills 
and  hundredths 
of  mills. 

1 

2 

6 

3 

5 

4 

7 

8 

12 

9 

10 

11 

14 

13 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

HAMPDEN, 

Middlesex, . 

Hampshire, 

Essex, 

Worcester, 

Barnstable,        .        .         ... 

Nantucket, ,         . 

Plymouth, 

Norfolk, 

Franklin, 

Berkshire,         .         .         .        .        ^         .        .         . 

Bristol, 

Suffolk,      .         .    ■ 

Dukes, 

f.004-74 
4-43 
4-07 
4-04 
4-01 
3-80 
3-72 
3-72 
3-71 
3-67 
3-52 
3-09 
2-25 
2-23 

Aggregate  for  the  State, 

$.003-26 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  the  year 
in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  according  to 
the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former  are 
essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  so  nearly 
equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  with  the 
appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases  where, 
without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100  per 
cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and  the 
returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained : — the  average  attendance 
upon  all  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent.,  because  the 
attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15  may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The  rank  of  the  towns  standing  high- 
est in  the  following  table  is  in  accordance  with  the  returns.  As  the  returns  are 
often  incorrect  the  rank  mav  be  too  high  in  some  cases. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 

Table  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged 
according  to  the  average  attendance  of  their  children  upon  the 
Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1 870-7 L 
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WELLFLEET, 

424 

468 

1.10-38 

34 

Kingston, 

289 

262 

.90-66 

2 

Sherborn, 

209 

221 

1  05-74 

35 

Philiipston,    . 

159 

144 

.90-56 

3 

Heath,  . 

110 

116 

1  05-45 

36 

Westhampton 

137 

124 

.90-51 

4 

Box  borough, . 

69 

72'l.04-35 

37 

Gay  Head,    . 

40 

36 

.90-00 

5 

Charlton, 

301 

313 

1.03-99 

38 

Lancaster,     . 

3-20 

288 

.90-00 

6 

Brighton, 

847 

872 

1  02-95 

39 

Amherst, 

661 

592 

.89-56 

7 

Westminster, 

288 

293 

1  01-74 

40 

Harwich, 

810 

725 

.89-51 

8 

Burlington,    . 

103 

104 

1  00-97 

41 

Clarksburg,   . 

141 

126 

.89-86 

9 

Eastham, 

118 

118 

1  00-00 

42 

Acton,  . 

304 

271 

.89-14 

10 

Warwick, 

124 

124 

1  00-00 

43 

Leominster,  . 

607 

541 

.89-13 

11 

New  Salem,  . 

158 

1.57 

.99-37 

44 

Weston, 

196 

174 

.88-78 

12 

Orleans, 

239 

237 

99-16 

45 

Belmont, 

273 

242 

.88-64 

13 

Paxton, 

120 

119 

99-16 

46 

Framingham, 

744 

659 

.88-57 

14 

Andover, 

688 

672 

.97-67 

47 

Lexington,    . 

330 

292 

88-48 

15 

Sterling, 

298 

291 

97-65 

48 

Reading, 

547 

483 

.88-30 

16 

Middleton,     . 

233 

227 

.97-42 

49 

Royalston,     . 

243 

214 

.88-''7 

17 

Oakham, 

154 

148 

.96-10 

50 

Barre,  . 

426 

375 

.88-' 3 

18 

Upton,  . 

354 

336 

.94-91 

51 

Ashburnham, 

405 

356 

.87-90 

19 

Granville, 

229 

217 

.94-76 

52 

Provincetown, 

737 

647 

.87-79 

20 

Lunenburg,  . 

208 

197 

.94-71 

53 

Belchertown, 

450 

395 

.87-78 

21 

Sandwich, 

735 

695 

.94-56 

54 

Carlisle, 

115 

100 

.86-96 

22 

Shutesbury,  . 

109 

103 

.94-49 

55 

Hawley, 

130 

113 

.86-92 

23 

Milton,. 

466 

438 

.94-00 

56 

Shrewsbury, . 

285 

246 

.86-32 

24 

Bolton, . 

176 

165 

.93-75 

57 

Brimfield, 

218 

188 

.86-24 

25 

Lenox, . 

276 

256 

.92-75 

58 

Princeton,     . 

237 

204 

.86-08 

26 

Peru,     . 

99 

91 

.91-92 

59 

Littleton, 

204 

175 

.85-78 

27 

Med  way, 

600 

550 

.91-67 

60 

Greenwich,    . 

103 

88 

.85-43 

28 

Hubbardston, 

281 

257 

91-46 

61 

Marshfield,    . 

295 

252 

.85-42 

29 

Somerville,    . 

2,570 

2,348 

.91-36 

62 

Holden, 

362 

309 

.85-36 

30 

Templeton,   . 

492 

449 

.91-26 

63 

Sturbridge,    . 

314 

268 

.85-35 

31 

Lynnfield, 

124 

113 

.91-13 

64 

Haverhill, 

2,166 

1,847 

.85-27 

32 

Gran  by, 

157 

143 

.91-08 

65 

Berkley, 

148 

126 

.85-14 

33 

Waltham, 

1,420 

1,291 

.90-91 

66 

Coleraine, 

313 

266 

.84-98 
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67   Wareham,     . 

625 

531 

.84-96 

115 

Gloucester,    . 

3,116 

2,465 

.79-11 

68   WilminjTton, , 

151 

128 

.84-77 

116 

Everett, 

432 

341 

.78-93 

69   Harvard, 

280 

236 

.84-30 

117 

W  Sp'ngfield, 

431 

340 

.78-89 

70  Leverett, 

146 

123 

-84-20 

118 

Weymouth,   . 

1,903 

1,498 

.78-72 

71  E  Bridgew'r, 

579 

487 

.84.11 

,119 

Barnstable,    . 

885 

696 

.78-64 

72j  Enfield, 

151 

127 

.84-11 

120 

Hyde  Park,  . 

950 

746 

.78-53 

73!  Plainfield,      . 

94 

79 

,84-04 

121 

Leicester, 

460 

361 

.78-48 

74 

Melrose, 

642 

.539 

.83-95 

122 

Ashland, 

394 

309 

.78-43 

75 

Huntington,  . 

224 

188 

.83-93 

123 

Dighton, 

296 

232 

.78-38 

76 

Chelmsford,  . 

461 

385 

.83-51 

124 

Prescott, 

92 

72 

.78-26 

77 

Wales,  . 

135 

112 

.82-96 

125 

Dana,    . 

151 

118 

.78-15 

78 

Newton, 

2,386 

1,978 

.82-94 

126 

Monterey, 

151 

118 

.78-15 

79 

Marion, 

192 

159 

.82-81 

127 

Erving, 

105 

82 

.78-09 

80 

Whately, 

167 

138 

.82-63 

128 

Needham, 

689 

538 

.78-08 

81 

Chester, 

241 

119 

.82-57 

129 

Dalton, . 

241 

188 

.78-01 

82 

Georgetown, . 

416 

342 

82-21 

130 

Deerfield, 

602 

469 

.77-91 

83 

Gardner, 

648 

532 

.82-10 

131 

Stoughton,     . 

1,128 

878 

.77-84 

84 

Ash  by,  . 

200 

164 

.82-00 

132 

Maiden, 

1,417 

1,102 

.77-77 

85 

Lakeville, 

205 

168 

.81-95 

133 

Easton, 

780 

606 

,77-70 

86 

Wenhain, 

166 

136 

.81-93 

134 

Hamilton, 

130 

101 

.77-69 

87 

Mattapoisett, . 

276 

226 

.81-88 

135 

Dunstable,     . 

85 

66 

.77-65 

88 

Ashfield, 

214 

174 

.81-32 

136 

Russell, 

136 

105 

77-21 

89 

Tyngsboro',  . 

107 

87 

.81-31 

137 

Charlemont,  . 

193 

149 

.77-20 

90 

Sunderland,  . 

165 

134 

81-21 

138 

Hardwick,     . 

385 

297 

.77-14 

91 

Brookfield,     . 

433 

351 

.81-06 

139 

Stoneham, 

790 

609 

.77-08 

92 

Bellingham,  . 

216 

175 

.81-02 

140 

W.  Newbury, 

431 

332 

.77-03 

93 

Otis,      . 

19S 

160 

.80-91 

141 

Hanover, 

322 

248 

77-02 

94 

Conway, 

271 

219 

.80-81 

142 

Holliston, 

665 

512 

.76-99 

95 

Petersham,    . 

238 

192 

80-67 

143 

Edgartown,   . 

323 

248 

.76-80 

96 

Medfbrd, 

1,117 

901 

.80-66 

144 

Nantucket,    . 

655 

503 

76-80 

97 

Springfield,   . 

4,232 

3,407 

.80-51 

145 

Mendon, 

241 

185 

.76-76 

98 

Westfield,      . 

1,131 

910 

.80-46 

146 

Blackstone,   . 

1,042 

799 

.76-68 

99 

Carver, 

194 

156 

.80-41 

147 

N.  Bedford,  . 

3,777 

2,895 

.76-65 

100 

Townsend,     . 

372 

299 

80-38 

148 

Woburn, 

1,844 

1,412 

.76-57 

101 

Hopkinton,    . 

1,076 

864 

.80-29 

149 

W.  Boylston, 

550 

421 

.76-55 

102 

W.  Roxbury, 

1,630 

1,306 

.80-12 

150 

N.  Reading,  . 

178 

136 

.76-40 

103 

Franklin, 

507 

406 

.80-08 

151 

W.  B'dgw'ter, 

377 

288 

.76-39 

104 

Cliilmark, 

105 

84 

.80-00 

152 

Seekonk, 

182 

139 

.76-37 

105 

Athol,    . 

579 

463 

79-97 

153 

Worcester,     . 

7,519 

5,732 

.76-23 

106 

Hadley, 

426 

340 

.79-81 

154 

Tisbury, 

315 

240 

.76-19 

107 

Yarmouth,     . 

871 

296 

79-78 

155 

S.  Hadley,     . 

533 

406 

76-17 

108 

Wendell,        . 

79 

63 

.79-75 

156 

Hudson, 

677 

515 

.76-07 

109 

Lincoln, 

148 

118 

.79-73 

157 

Chesterfield,  , 

154 

117 

.75-97 

110 

Brookline,     . 

1,103 

878 

.79-60 

158 

Dedham, 

1,419 

1,077 

.75-90 

111 

Bridgewater, 

676 

538 

.79-58 

159 

Rockport, 

817 

619 

.75-76 

112 

Gill,      . 

122 

97 

.79-51 

160 

Leyden, 

115 

87 

.75-65 

113 

Rehoboth, 

330 

262 

.79-39 

161 

Fitchburg,     . 

2,105 

1,589 

.75-49 

114 

Swampscott, . 

345 

273 

.79-13 

162 

Winchester,  . 

592 

446 

.75-34 
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!2i 

6^B 
"A 

-A 

^6^2 

163 

Bedford, 

162 

122 

.75-31 

211 

Boston, . 

46301 

33303 

.71-93 

164 

Concord, 

421 

317 

.75-29 

212 

Lowell, 

6,437 

4,617 

.71-73 

165 

Dennis, 

752 

566 

.75-27 

213 

Hanson, 

208 

149 

.71-63 

166 

Arlington, 

675 

508 

.75-26 

214 

Duxbury, 

417 

298 

.71-46 

167 

Marblehead. . 

1,445 

1,086 

75-16 

215 

Holland, 

84 

60 

.71-43 

168 

Raynham, 

334 

251 

.75-15 

216 

Westport, 

548 

391 

.71-35 

169 

Bernardston, 

156 

117 

.75-00 

217 

Groton, 

749 

534 

.71-29 

170 

Rutland, 

240 

180 

.75-00 

218 

Savoy,  . 

181 

129 

.71-27 

171 

Charlestown, 

6,081 

4.557 

.74-94 

219 

Milford, 

2,396 

1,706 

.71-20 

172 

Douglas, 

415 

311 

.74-94 

220 

Revere, 

191 

136 

.71-20 

173 

Northampton, 

1,943 

1,456 

.74-93 

221 

Plymouth, 

1,142 

934 

.71-18 

174 

Longmeadow, 

267 

200 

.74-91 

222 

Worthington, 

197 

140 

.71-07 

175 

Auburn, 

223 

167 

.74-89 

223 

Warren, 

490 

348 

.71-02 

176 

Tyringham,  . 

119 

89 

74-79 

224 

Peabody, 

1,440 

1,022 

.70-98 

177 

Abington, 

2,135 

1,596 

.74-75 

225 

Sutton, . 

534 

379 

.70-97 

178 

Manchester,  . 

298 

222 

.74-50 

226 

Winthrop, 

124 

88 

.70-97 

179 

Ware,  . 

857 

638 

.74-45 

227 

Foxborough, . 

543 

885 

.70-90 

180 

N.  Braintree, 

133 

99 

.74-43 

228 

W.  Br'kfield, 

371 

263 

.70-89 

181 

Walpole, 

395 

294 

.74-43 

229 

Sudbury, 

379 

268 

.70-71 

182 

Brewster, 

264 

196 

.74-24 

230 

Wakefield,    . 

737 

520 

.70-56 

183 

Stockbridge, . 

383 

284 

.74-15 

231 

N.  B'dgw'ter, 

1,589 

1,121 

.70-55 

184 

Freetown, 

270 

200 

.74-07 

232 

Buckland, 

399 

281 

70-43 

185 

Fairhaven,    . 

515 

381 

.73-98 

233 

Essex,  . 

372 

262 

.70-43 

186 

Natick, . 

1,428 

1,053 

.73-74 

234 

Sandisfield,    . 

290 

204 

.70-34 

187 

Scituate, 

467 

344 

.73-66 

235 

Northboro',    . 

283 

119 

.70-32 

188 

Plympton, 

170 

125 

.73-53 

236 

Hinsdale, 

326 

229 

.70-25 

189 

Shirley, 

306 

225 

.73-53 

237 

S.  Scituate,   . 

291 

203 

.69-76 

190 

Northfield,     . 

380 

279 

.78-42 

238 

Truro,  . 

327 

228 

.69-72 

191 

Wayland, 

237 

174 

.73-42 

239 

Nahant, 

95 

66 

.69-47 

192 

Boylston, 

154 

113 

.73-38 

240 

Chatham, 

543 

377 

.69-43 

193 

Monson, 

542 

397 

.73-24 

241 

Clinton, 

1,069 

742 

.69-41 

194 

Swansea, 

254 

186 

.73-23 

242 

Danvers, 

1,198 

831 

.69-36 

195 

Quincy, 

1,536 

1,120 

.72-92 

243 

Cheshire, 

362 

251 

.69-34 

196 

Ipswich, 

572 

417 

.72-90 

244 

Westboro',     . 

681 

471 

.69-16 

197 

Goshen, 

70 

51 

.72-86 

245 

N.  Andover, . 

516 

356 

.68-99 

198 

Dracut, 

883 

279 

.72-84 

246 

Topsfield, 

237 

163 

.68-78 

199 

Orange, 

397 

289 

.72-79 

247 

Adams, . 

2,152 

1,478 

.68-68 

200 

Boxford, 

165 

121 

.72-73 

248 

Dartmouth,    . 

640 

439 

.68-59 

201 

Middlefield,  . 

172 

125 

.72-67 

249 

Williamsbu'g, 

528 

362 

.68-56 

202 

Spencer, 

809 

589 

.72-56 

250 

Falmouth, 

406 

278 

.68-47 

20S 

Amesbury,     . 

958 

693 

.72-34 

251 

Monroe, 

41 

28 

.68-29 

204 

Cummington, 

220 

159 

.72-27 

252 

Saugus, 

466 

318 

.68-24 

205 

Beverly, 

1,271 

917 

.72-15 

253 

Richmond,     . 

214 

146 

.68-22 

206 

Methuen, 

527 

880 

.72-11 

254 

Lee, 

918 

626 

.68-19 

207 

Pembroke,     . 

276 

199 

.72-10 

255 

Newbury, 

216 

147 

.68-06 

208 

Oxford, 

548 

395 

.72-08 

256 

Wrentham,    . 

429 

292 

.68-06 

209 

Bradford, 

397 

286 

.72-04 

257 

Mansfield,     . 

464 

815 

.67-90 

210 

Halifax, 

118 

85 

.72-03 

j 

258 

Norton, 

299 

203 

.67-90 

13 
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259 

Northbrldge, . 

802 

544 

.67-83 

300 

Salisbury, 

742 

460 

.61-99 

260 

Tewksbury,  . 

242 

164 

.67-77 

301 

Westford, 

368 

228 

.61-96 

261 

Southboro',    . 

464 

314 

.67-67 

302 

Tolland, 

115 

71 

.61-74 

262 

VVatertown,  . 

876 

591 

.67-48 

303 

Lynn,    . 

5,904 

3,626 

.61-42 

263 

Wilbraham,  . 

418 

282 

.67-46 

304 

Groveland,    . 

336 

206 

.61-31 

264 

Uxbridge, 

648 

437 

.67-44 

305  Hingham,       . 

784 

480 

.61-22 

265 

Mashpee, 

58 

39 

.67-24 

306   Gt  Barr'gt'n, 

904 

553 

.61-17 

266 

Cohasset, 

456 

306 

.67-11 

307 

Hatfield, 

376 

230 

.61-17 

267 

Grafton, 

945 

633 

.66-98 

308 

Stow,    . 

387 

236 

.60-98 

268 

Taunton, 

3,471 

2,315 

.66-70 

309 

Berlin,  . 

219 

133 

.60-73 

269 

Pepperell,      . 

360 

240 

.66-67 

310 

Sharon, 

297 

180 

.60-61 

270 

Southwick,     . 

243 

162 

.66-67 

311 

Somerset, 

396 

240 

.60-61 

271 

Cambridge,    . 

8,086 

5,388 

.66-63 

312 

Florida, 

189 

114!  .60-32 

272 

Attleboro',     . 

1,212 

807 

.66-58 

313 

Marlborough, 

1,877 

1,128 

.60-10 

273 

Ludlow, 

233 

155 

.66-52 

314 

W.  St'kbr'ge, 

412 

247 

.59-95 

274 

Becket, 

330 

218 

.66-06 

315 

Lanesboro',   • 

316 

189 

.59-81 

275 

Pelham, 

129 

85 

.65-89 

316 

New  Ashford, 

52 

31 

.59-61 

276 

N.  Marlboro', 

378 

249 

.65-87 

317 

Millbury, 

970 

577 

.59-48 

277 

Hull,     . 

41 

27 

.65-85 

318 

Norfolk, 

222 

132 

.59-46 

278 

Rowe,    . 

137 

90 

.65-70 

319 

Mt  Wash'gt'n, 

74 

44 

.59-46 

279 

Montague,     . 

431 

283 

.65-66 

320 

Winchendon, 

620 

368 

.59-35 

280 

Windsor, 

144 

94 

.65-27 

321 

Palmer, 

776 

459 

.59-15 

281 

Montgomery, 

69 

45 

.65-22 

322 

N.  Brookfield, 

786 

456 

.58-02 

282 

Medfield, 

221 

144 

.65-16 

323 

Acushnet, 

236 

136 

.57-62 

283 

Billerica, 

355 

230 

.64-79 

324 

Rochester,     . 

188      108 

.57-45 

284 

Southampton, 

223 

144 

.64-57 

325 

Randolph, 

1,386     792 

.57-14 

285 

Sheffield,       . 

486 

313 

.64-40 

326 

Southbridge, . 

1,161      649 

.55-90 

286 

Newburyport, 

2,452 

1,578 

.64-36 

327 

Pittsfield, 

2,517  l,390i  .55-22 

287 

Greenfield,    . 

653 

420 

.64-32 

328  Easthampton, 

768     422 

.54-95 

288 

Hancock, 

151 

97 

.64-24 

329 

Lawrence,     . 

4,846 

2,659 

.54-87 

289 

Agawam, 

359 

230 

.64-07 

330 

Dudley, 

598 

326 

.54-52 

290 

Washington, . 

167 

107 

.64-07 

331 

Chicopee, 

1,764 

953 

.54-02 

291 

Canton, 

935 

599 

.64-06 

332 

Webster, 

896 

484 

.54-02 

292 

Dana,    . 

133 

85 

.63-91 

333 

Alford,  . 

80 

43 

.53-75 

293 

Middleboro', . 

990 

631 

.63-74 

334 

Salem,  . 

5,340 

2,618 

.49-03 

294 

Braintree, 

881 

555 

.63-00 

335 

Gosnold, 

19 

9 

.47-37 

295 

Egremont,     . 

175 

110 

.62-86 

336 

Blandfbrd,     . 

224 

106 

.47-32 

296 

Williamsto'n, 

659 

414 

.62-82 

337 

Holyoke, 

1,940 

868 

.44-74 

297 

Shelburne,     . 

351 

220 

.62-68 

338 

Chelsea,* 

- 

- 

- 

298 

Fall  River,    . 

5,827 

3,637 

.62-41 

339 

Ayer,t  . 

- 

- 

- 

299 

Rowley, 

214 

133 

.62-15 

340 

Maynard,!     . 

— 

~ 

*  No  return. 


t  New  towns — returns  included  in  other  towns. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

Table,  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State 
are  numerically  arranged^  according  to  the  average  attendance 
of  their  children  upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1870-71. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  these  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p  xciy.] 


BAKNSTABLE  COUNTY 


— 

-  « 

o 

1 

a  s 

« 

,  ,^ 

^"S 

S3 
c3 
■a 

•a 

C  «  C 

S    2 

%^ 

TOWNS. 

iJ^   ^-O 

TOWNS. 

2^^ 

.g 

S'Sl'S 

^'^^ 

O  03  O 

0 

^:ii 

n 

.2^S| 

oio  d 

P-3 

d«a 

>s 

35^S 

a 

< 

M 

'A 

<! 

M 

1 

WELLFLEET, 

424 

468 

1.10-38 

8 

Barnstable,    . 

885 

696 

.78-64 

2 

Eastham, 

118 

118 

1.00-00 

9 

Dennis, 

752 

566 

.75-27 

3 

Orleans, 

239 

237 

.99-16 

10 

Brewster, 

264 

196 

.74-24 

4 

Sandwich, 

735 

695 

.94-56 

11 

Truro,   . 

327 

228 

.69-72 

5 

Harwich, 

810 

725 

.89-51 

12 

Chatham, 

543 

377 

.69-43 

6 

Provincet'wn, 

737 

647 

.87-79 

13 

Falmouth, 

406 

278 

.68-47 

7 

Yarmouth,     . 

371 

296 

.79-78 

14 

Mashpee, 

58 

39 

.67-24 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY, 


LENOX, 

Peru,     . 

Clarksburg, 

Otis,      . 

Monterey, 

Dalton, . 

Tyringham, 

Stock  bridge, 

Savoy,  . 

Sandisfield, 

Hinsdale, 

Cheshire, 

Adams, . 

Richmond, 

Lee, 

Backet, 


.       276 

256 

.92-75 

17 

99 

91 

.91-92 

18 

.       141 

126 

.89-36 

19 

.       198 

160 

.80-91 

20 

.       151 

118 

.78-15 

21 

.       241 

188 

.78-01 

22 

.       119 

89 

.74-79 

23 

.       383 

284 

.74-15 

24 

.       181 

129 

.71-27 

25 

.       290 

204 

.70-34 

26 

.       326 

229 

.70-25 

27 

.       362 

251 

.69-34 

28 

.    2,152 

1,478 

.68-68 

29 

.       214 

146 

.68-22 

30 

.       918 

626 

.68-19 

31 

.       330 

218 

.66-06 

N.  Marlboro', 

Windsor, 

Sheffield, 

Hancock, 

Washington, . 

Egremont, 

Williamst'wn, 

Gt  Bar'ngton, 

Florida, 

W.  St'kbri'ge, 

Lanesboro',   . 

N.  Ashford,  . 

Mt.Wash'gt'n, 

Pittsfield, 

Alford,  . 


378 

249 

144 

94 

486 

313 

151 

97 

167 

107 

175 

110 

659 

414 

904 

553 

189 

114 

412 

247 

316 

189 

52 

31 

74 

44 

2,517 

1,390 

80 

43 

.65-87 
.65-27 
.64-40 
.64-24 
.64-07 
.62-86 
.62-82 
.61-17 
.60-32 
.59-95 
.59-81 
.59-61 
.59-46 
.55-22 
.53-75 
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1 

2 

BERKLEY,   • 

Rehobotli, 

148 
330 

126 

262 

.85-14 
.79-39 

11 
12 

Westport, 
Dartmouth,    • 

548 
640 

391 

439 

.71-35 

.68-59 

3 

Dighton, 

296 

232 

.78-38 

13 

Mansfield, 

464 

315 

.67-90 

4 

Easton, 

780 

606 

.77-70 

14 

Norton, 

299 

203 

.67-90 

5 

N.  Bedford,  . 

3,777 

2,895 

.76-65 

15 

Taunton, 

3,471 

2,315 

,66-70 

6 

Seekonk, 

182 

139 

.76-37 

16 

Attleboro',     . 

1,212 

807 

.66-58 

7 

Raynham, 

334 

251 

.75-15 

17 

Fall  River,    . 

5,827 

3,637 

.62-41 

8 

Freetown, 

270 

200 

.74-07 

18 

Somerset, 

396 

240 

.60-61 

9 

Fairhaven,     . 

515 

381 

.73-98 

19 

Acushnet, 

236 

136 

.57-62 

10 

Swansea, 

254 

186 

.73-23 

DUKES    COUNTY. 


1 

GAY  HEAD,  • 

40 

36 

.90-00 

4 

Tisbury, 

315 

240 

.76-19 

2 

Chilmark, 

105 

84 

.80-00; 

5 

Gosnold, 

19 

9 

.47-37 

3 

Edgartown,  . 

323 

248 

.76-80 

ESSEX    C  OUNTY, 


ANDOVER,   . 

Middleton,     . 
Lynnfield, 
Haverhill, 
Georgetown, . 
Wenham, 
Swampscott, . 
Gloucester,    . 
Hamilton, 
W.  Newbury, 
Rockport, 
Marblehead,  . 
Manchester,  . 
Ipswich, 
Boxford, 
Amesbury,     . 
Beverly, 


688 

672 

.97-67 

18 

233 

227 

.97-42 

19 

124 

113 

.91-13 

20 

2,166 

1,847 

.85-27 

21 

416 

342 

.82-21 

22 

166 

136 

.81-93 

23 

345 

273 

.79-13 

24 

3,116 

2,465 

.79-11 

25 

130 

101 

.77-69 

26 

431 

332 

.77-03 

27 

817 

619 

.75-76 

28 

1,445 

1,086 

.75-16 

29 

298 

222 

.74-50 

30 

572 

417 

.72-90 

31 

165 

121 

.72-73 

32 

958 

693 

.72-34 

33 

1,271 

917 

.72-15 

34 

Methuen, 

527 

380 

Bradford, 

397 

286 

Peabody, 

Essex,  . 

1,440 
372 

1,022 
262 

Nahant, 

95 

66 

Danvers, 

1,198 

831 

N.  Andover, . 

516 

356 

Topsfield, 

Saugus, 

237 
466 

163 

318 

Newbury, 
Newburyport, 
Rowley, 
Salisbury, 
Lynn,    . 

216 

2,452 

214 

742 
5,904 

147 

1,578 
133 
460 

3,626 

Groveland,    . 

336 

206 

Lawrence,     . 

4,846 

2,659 

Salem,  • 

5,340 

2,618 

FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


HEATH, 

Warwick, 


110 
124 


116 
124 


1.05-45 
1.00-00 


New  Salem, 
Shutesbury, 


158 
109 


157 
103 


SCHOOL  EBTURNS. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Continued. 
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Hawley, 

130 

113 

.86-92 

16 

Charlemont,  . 

193 

149 

.77-20 

6 

Coleraine, 

313 

266 

.84-98 

17 

Leyden, 

115 

87 

.75-65 

7 

Leverett, 

146 

123 

.84-25 

18 

Bernardston, 

156 

117 

.75-00 

8 

Whately, 

167 

138 

.82-63 

19 

Northfield,     , 

380 

279 

.73-42 

9 

Ash  Held, 

214 

174 

.81-32 

20 

Orange, 

397 

289 

.72-79 

10 

Sunderland,  . 

16.5 

134 

81-21 

21 

Buckland, 

399 

281 

.70-43 

11 

Conway, 

271 

219 

.80-81 

22 

Monroe, 

41 

28 

.68-29 

12 

Wendell,        . 

79 

63 

,79-75 

23 

Rowe,    . 

137 

90 

.65-70 

13 

Gill,       . 

122 

97 

.79-51 

24 

Montague, 

431 

283 

.65-66 

14 

Erving, 

105 

82 

.78-09 

25 

Greenfield,    . 

653 

420 

.64-32 

15 

Deerfield, 

602 

469 

.77-91 

26 

Shelburne,     . 

351 

220 

.62-68 

HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 


GRANVILLE, 

Brimfield, 

Wales,  . 
Chester, 
Springfield,   . 
Westfield,      . 
W.  Spr'gfield, 
Russell, 
Longmeadow, 
Monson, 
Holland, 


229 

217 

.94-76 

12 

218 

188 

.86-24 

13 

135 

112 

,82-96 

14 

241 

119 

.82-57 

15 

4,232 

3,407 

.80-51 

16 

1,131 

910 

.80-46 

17 

431 

340 

.78-89 

18 

136 

105 

.77-21 

19 

267 

200 

.74-91 

20 

542 

397 

.73-24 

21 

84 

60 

.71-43 

Wilbraham,  . 

418 

282 

Southwick,     . 

243 

162 

Ludlow, 

233 

155 

Montgomery, 

69 

45 

Agawam, 

359 

230 

Tolland, 

115 

71 

Palmer, 

776 

459 

Chicopee, 

1,764 

953 

Blandford,     . 

224 

106 

Holyoke, 

1,940 

868 

HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY, 


GMNBY,     . 

Westhampt'n, 

Amherst, 

Belchertown, 

Greenwich,    . 

Enfield, 

Plainfield, 

Huntington,  . 

Hadley, 

Prescott, 

S  Hadley,     . 

Chesterfield,  . 


157 

143 

.91-08 

13 

137 

124 

.90-51 

14 

661 

592 

.89-56 

15 

450 

395 

.87-78' 

16 

103 

88 

.85-43 

17 

151 

127 

,84-11 

18 

94 

79 

.84-04 

19 

224 

188 

.83-93 

20 

426 

340 

.79-81 

21 

92 

72 

.78-26 

22 

533 

406 

.76-17 

23 

154 

117 

.75-97 

Northampton, 

Ware,    . 

Goshen, 

Middlefield,  . 

Cummington, 

Worthington, 

Williamsbu'g, 

Pelham, 

Southampton, 

Hatfield, 

Easthampton, 


1,943 

1,456 

857 

638 

70 

51 

172 

125 

220 

159 

197 

140 

528 

362 

129 

85 

223 

144 

376 

230 

768 

422 
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MIDDLESEX     COUNTY. 


SHERBORN, 

Boxborough, 

Brighton, 

Burlington, 

Somerville, 

Waltham, 

Acton,  . 

Weston, 

Belmont, 

Framingham, 

Lexington, 

Reading, 

Carlisle, 

Littleton, 

Wilmington, 

Melrose, 

Chelmsford, 

Newton, 

Ashby,  . 

Tyngsboro', 

Medford, 

Townsend, 

Hopkinton, 

Lincoln, 

Everett, 

Ashland, 

Maiden, 


209 

69 

847 

103 

2,570 

1,420 
304 
196 
273 
744 
330 
547 
115 
204 
151 
642 
461 

2,386 
200 
107 

1,117 
372 

1,076 
148 
432 
394 

1,417 


« 


221 

"72 
872 
104 

2,348 

1,291 
271 
174 
242 
659 
292 
483 
100 
175 
128 
539 
385 

1,978 
164 
87 
901 
299 
864 
118 
341 
309 

1,102 


.05-74 
04-35 

.02-95 
.00-97 
.91-36 
.90-91 
.89-14 
.88-78 
.88-64 
.88-57 
.88-48 
.88-30 
.86-96 
.85-78 
.84-77 
.83-95 
.83-51 
.82-94 
.82-00 
.81.31 
.80.66 
.80-38 
.80-29 
.79-73 
.78-93 
.78-43 
.77-77 
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Dunstable, 

Stoneham, 

Holliston, 

Woburn, 

No    Reading 

Hudson, 

Winchester, 

Bedford, 

Concord, 

Arlington, 

Charlestown, 

Natick, . 

Shirley,  . 

Wayland, 

Dracut, 

Lowell, . 

Groton, 

Sudbury, 

Wakefield, 

Tewksbury, 

Watertown, 

Pepperell, 

Cambridge, 

Billerica, 

Westford, 

Stow,    . 

Marlborough 


85 
790 
665 

1,844 
178 
677 
592 
162 
421 
675 

6,081 

1,428 
306 
237 
383 

6,437 
749 
379 
737 
242 
876 
360 

8,086 
355 
368 
387 

1,877 


66 
609 
512 

1,412 
136 
515 
446 
122 
317 
508 

4,557 

1,053 
225 
174 
279 

4,617 
534 
268 
520 
164 
591 
240 

5,388 
230 
228 
236 

1,128 


.77-65 
.77-08 
.76-99 
.76-57 
.76-40 
.76-07 
.75-34 
.75-31 
.75-29 
.75-26 
.74-94 
.73-74 
.73-53 
73-42 
.72-84 
.71-73 
.71-29 
.70-71 
.70-56 
.67-77 
.67-48 
.66-67 
.66-68 
.64-79 
.61-96 
.60-98 
.60-10 


NANTUCKET     COUNTY. 


76-80 


NORFOLK 

COUNTY. 

1 

MILTON,      • 

466 

438 

.94-00 

1 
10   Stoughton,     . 

1,128 

878 

.77-84 

2 

Medway, 

600 

550 

.91-67 

11  Dedham, 

1,419 

1,077 

.75-90 

8 

Bellingham,  . 

216 

175 

.81-02 

12   Walpole, 

395 

294 

.74-43 

4 

W.  Roxbury, 

1,630 

1,306 

.80-12 

13   Quincy, 

1,536 

1,120 

.72-92 

5 

Franklin, 

507 

406 

.80-08 

14  Foxborough, . 

543 

38b 

.70-90 

6 

Brookline, 

1,103 

878 

.79-60 

15   Wrentham,    . 

429 

292 

.68-06 

■  7 

Weymouth,  . 

1,903 

1,498 

.78-72 

16 

Cohasset, 

456 

306 

.67-11 

8 

Hyde  Park,  . 

950 

746 

.78-53 

17 

Medfleld,       . 

221 

144 

.65-16 

9 

Needham,      . 

689 

538 

.78-08 

18 

Canton, 

935 

599 

.64-06 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY— Continued. 
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19 

Dover,  . 

133 

85 

.63-91 

22 

Norfolk, 

222 

132 

.59-46 

20 

Braintree, 

881 

555 

.63-00 

23 

Randolph,     . 

1,386 

792 

.57-14 

21 

Sharon, 

297 

180 

.60-61 

PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


KINGSTON,  . 

Marshfield,    . 
Wareham,     . 
E.  Bridge w'r, 
Marion, 
Lakeville, 
Mattapoisett, . 
Carver, 
Bridge  water, 
Hanover, 
W.  Bridge  w'r, 
Abington, 
Scituate, 


289 

262 

.90-66 

14 

295 

252 

.85-42 

15 

625 

531 

.84-96 

16 

579 

487 

.84-11 

17 

192 

159 

.82-81 

18 

205 

168 

.81-95 

19 

276 

226 

.81-88 

20 

194 

156 

.80-41 

21 

676 

538 

.79-58 

22 

322 

248 

.77-02 

23 

377 

288 

.76-39 

24 

2,135 

1,596 

.74-75 

25 

467 

344 

.73-66 

Plympton, 
Pembroke,     . 

170 
276 

125 
199 

Halifax, 

118 

85 

Hanson, 

208 

149 

Duxbury, 
Plymouth, 
N.  Bridgew'r, 

417 
1,142 

1,589 

298 

934 

1,121 

So  Scituate, . 

291 

203 

Hull,     . 

41 

27 

Middleboro', . 

990 

631 

Hingham, 

784 

480 

Rochester,     . 

188 

108 

.73-53 
.72-10 
.72-03 
.71-63 
.71-46 
.71-18 
.70-55 
.69-76 
.65-85 
.63-74 
.61-22 
.57-45 


SUFFOLK     CO  UNTY, 


BOSTON, 

Revere, 


46301 
191 


33303 
136 


.71-93 
.71-20 


Winthrop, 

Chelsea,* 


124 


.70-97 


WORCESTER     COUNTY, 


1  CHARLTON,  • 

301 

313 

1.03-99 

13 

Leominster,  . 

607 

541 

.89-13 

2  Westminster, 

288 

293 

1.01-74 

14 

Royalston,     . 

243 

214 

.88-07 

3   Paxton, 

120 

119 

.99-16 

15 

Barre,  . 

426 

375 

.88-03 

4 

Sterling, 

298 

291 

.97-65 

16 

Ashburnham, 

405 

356 

.87-90 

5 

Oakham, 

154 

148 

.96-10 

17 

Shrewsbury, . 

285 

246 

.86-32 

6 

Upton,  . 

354 

336 

.94-91 

18 

Princeton,      , 

237 

204 

.86-08 

7 

Lunenburg,  . 

208 

197 

.94-71 

19 

Holden, 

362 

309 

.85-36 

8 

Bolton, . 

176 

165 

.93-75 

20 

Sturbridge,    . 

314 

268 

.85-35 

9 

Hubbardston, 

281 

257 

.91-46 

21 

Harvard, 

280 

236 

.84-30 

10 

Templeton,   . 

492 

449 

.91-26 

22 

Gardner, 

648 

532 

•82-10 

11 

Phillipston,    . 

159 

144 

.90-56 

23 

Brookfield,    . 

433 

351 

,81-06 

12 

Lancaster,     . 

320 

288 

.90-00 

24 

Petersham,    . 

238 

192 

.80-67 

*  No  returns. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 
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25 

Atbol,    . 

579 

463 

.79-97 

42 

Warren, 

490 

348 

.71-02 

26 

Leicester, 

460 

361 

.78-48 

43 

Sutton, . 

534 

379 

.70-97 

27 

Dana,    . 

151 

118 

.78-15 

44 

W.Brookfield, 

371 

263 

.70-89 

28 

Hardwick,     . 

385 

297 

.77-14 

45 

Northborough, 

283 

199 

.70-32 

29 

Mendon, 

241 

185 

.76-76 

46 

Clinton, 

1,069 

742 

.69-41 

30 

Blackstone,   . 

1,042 

799 

.76-68! 

47 

Westborough, 

681 

471 

.69-16 

31 

W.  Boylston, 

550 

421 

.76-55 

48 

Northbridge, . 

802 

544 

.67-83 

32 

Worcester,    . 

7,519 

5,762 

.76-23 

49 

Southborough, 

464 

314 

.67-67 

33 

Fitchburg,     . 

2,105 

1,589 

.75-49 

50 

Uxbridge, 

648 

437 

.67-44 

34 

Rutland, 

240 

180 

75-00 

51 

Grafton, 

945 

633 

.66-98 

35 

Douglas, 

415 

311 

.74-94 

52 

Berlin,  . 

219 

133 

.60-73 

36 

Auburn, 

223 

167 

.74-89 

53 

Millbury, 

970 

577 

.59-48 

37 

New  Braint'e, 

133 

99 

.74-43 

54 

Winchendon, 

620 

368 

.59-35 

38 

Boylston, 

154 

113 

.73-38 

55 

N.  Brookfield, 

786 

456 

.58-02 

39 

Spencer, 

809 

589 

.72-56 

56 

Southbridge, . 

1,161 

649 

.55-90 

40 

Oxford, 

548 

395 

.72-08 

57 

Dudley, 

598 

326 

.54-52 

41 

Milford, 

2,396 

1,706 

.71-20 

58 

Webster, 

896 

484 

.54-02 
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TABLE,  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  of  their  children  upon  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  year  1870-71. 


6 

9 

1 

4 

2 

5 

3 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


COUNTIES. 


Ratio  of 
attendance,  &c. 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 


Barnstable, 

Dukes, 

Nantucket, 

Franklin,  . 

Middlesex, 

Plymouth, 

Hampshire, 

Worcester, 

Norfolk,    . 

Suffolk,     . 

Bristol, 

Hampden, 

Essex, 

Berkshire, 


.83-46 
.80-97 
.76-79 
.76-15 
.75-83 
.74-85 
.74-82 
.74-56 
.74-11 
.72-80 
.68-88 
.68-66 
.66-50 
.65-63 


AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  State,        .     278,249 

Average  attendance, 201,750 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15 

years  of  age,  expressed  in  decimals, .73 

14 


INDEX. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OF  ITS  SECRETARY. 

(For  Index  of  Town  School  Reports,  see  the  following  pages.) 

Abstracts  of  School  Committees'  Reports.     (See  Abstracts  which  follow  the  Report  of  the 

Secretar)'  and  the  appendix  to  his  Report.) 
Academies,  normal  and  training  classes  in,  8. 

system  in  State  of  New  York,  8. 
Agent  of  Board,  Report  of,  80 ;  services  of,  81. 

special  agents  of  Board,  6 ;  appropriation  for,  34,  108 ;  duties  of,  108,  109. 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Report  of,  58. 

notice  of  late  Principal  of,  60. 

terms  of  admission  to,  65. 

list  of  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  in,  67;  annual  cost  of  supporting  a  pupil  in,  77. 
Appropriations  and  expenditures.     (See  Report  of  Treasurer.) 

Bell,  A.  M  ,  Prof.,  inventor  of  new  method  of  instruction  for  deaf-mutes,  72 

Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  5. 

Boston  School  for  deaf-mutes,  statement  of  Geo.  F.  Bigelow  M.  D.,  concerning,  70. 

list  of  pupils  in,  70. 

system  of  "  Visible  Speech,"  invented  by  Prof.  Bell,  introduced  into,  72. 

report  of  a  committee  upon  the  new  system,  74. 

annual  cost  of  supporting  a  pupil  in,  77. 
Bridgewater  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  22 ;  statistics  of,  22. 

buildings  for,  6. 

teachers  in,  23;  enlargement  of  building  for,  24;  prosperity  of,  27. 

expenditures  for  enlargement  of  building  of,  35;  insurance  of,  36. 

appropriations  and  expenditures  for,  32. 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Report  of,  40. 

Report  of  president  of,  41 ;  endowment  and  funds,  etc.,  of,  41. 
statistics  of,  42,  48 ;  prosperity  of,  45 ;  financial  statement  of,  50. 
list  of  pupils  of,  52;  order  of,  and  terms  of  admission  to,  54,  55. 
annual  cost  of  supporting  a  pupil  in,  77. 

Deaf-Mutes,  Clarke  Institution  for,  and  Report,  39. 

new  system  of  articulation  for,  43,  49,  72. 

classification  of,  44;  U.  S.  Census  of,  44.  ♦ 

Act  relating  to,  77;  annual  cost  of  supporting  pupils  in  institutions  for,  77. 

education  of,  97. 
Drawing,  director  of  Art  Education  appointed  to  teach  it,  6,  9. 

papers  and  tracts  concerning,  and  results,  9. 

models,  casts,  etc.,  to  illustrate,  9,  110. 

circulars,  pamphlets,  provisions  for  teaching  etc.,  110,  111. 

paper  of  Walter  Smith  on  teaching  it,  134. 


cviii  •       INDEX. 

Education,  technical,  in  schools,  11,  14;  importance  of,  12,  13. 

Framingham  Normal  School,  boarding-house  for,  6. 
report  of  visitors  of,  15;  statistics  of,  15. 
teachers  and  lecturers  in,  16. 
addition  to  building  for,  and  expenditures,  36. 
boarding-house  for,  and  expenditure,  36. 
insurance  of,  36. 
appropriation  and  expenditures  for,  32. 

Half-mill  School  Fund,  117. 

Hartford  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes.     (See  American  Asylum,  etc.) 

High  Schools,  normal  instruction  in,  8. 

number,  benefits  and  principals,  etc.,  of,  88. 

"  half-day  system,"  in,  89. 

Institutes  for  Teachers.     (See  Teachers'  Institutes.) 

Normal  Schools,  buildings  and  boarding-houses  for,  6,  103. 
establishment  of  school  at  Worcester,  7. 
increase  in  number  of,  proposed,  7. 
teachers  trained  in,  too  few,  7. 

appropriations  for  and  expenditures,  32;  State  aid  to  pupils  of,  33. 
admission  to,  81. 

success  of,  and  buildings  with  appropriations  for,  99. 
new  Normal  School  at  Worcester  and  Resolves  respecting,  100,  101. 
appropriations,  gifts  and  cost  of  buildings  for,  103  et  seq. 

Phipps,  Abner  J.,  Report  of,  as  General  Agent  of  the  Board,  80. 

Report  of  General  Agent  of  the  Board,  80. 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,  5. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  94. 

Reports  of  School  Committees.     (See  Abstracts.) 

Report  of  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  31. 

Report  of  Visitors  of  Normal  Schools,  at, — 

Framingham,  15. 

Westfield,  18. 

Bridgewater,  22. 

Salem,  28. 
Report  of  President  of  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  41. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Clarke  Institution,  47. 
Report  of  American  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes,  58. 
Report  of  Boston  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  70. 

Salem  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  28;  statistics  of,  28. 

building  for,  enlarged,  6,  30;  appropriation  for  enlargement  of,  34. 

appropriation  and  expenditures  for,  33. 
School  Fund,  amount,  income  and  appropriation  of,  9. 

deficiency  of,  11;  State  Tax  to  increase  it,  11. 

annual  report  of  eommissioners  of,  112. 
'  amount  and  investment  of,  113. 

origin  and  history  of,  115. 

demands  upon,  116. 

half-mill  tax  for,  117. 
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School  Supervision,  5,  106. 

women  elected  for,  107. 

list  of  towns  employing  superintendents  for,  107. 
Schools,  Public,  school  age  for  admission  to,  86. 

common  school  studies  in,  90. 

supervision  of,  106. 

superintendents  for,  106. 

women  elected  as  supervisors  of,  and  reasons  for  it,  107. 

list  of  towns  employing  superintendents  of,  107. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Keport  of,  94. 
Smith,  Walter,  appointed  director  of  Art  Education,  6,  9. 

services  of,  9 ;  appointment,  qualifications,  salary  of,  as  State  Director  of  Art  Educa- 
tion, 110,  111. 

paper  of,  on  teaching  drawing,  134. 
Special  Agents,  6,  34,  108  et  seq. 

State  Tax,  suggested,  11;  half-mill,  117;  (see  Tax,  half-mill). 
Statistics  of  Public  Schools,  for  school-year  1870-71,  summary  of,  94. 
State  Aid,  appropriations  for,  33. 
Stone,  Collins,  Rev.,  notice  of,  60,  62,  97. 
Supervision  of  Public  Schools,  5. 

Tables,  graduated,  of  statistics.    (See  Appendix.) 

showing  valuations  of  '71  and  '65,  increase,  number  of  persons  between  5  and  15,  etc. 
119  et  seq. 
Tax,  half-mill,  amount  of,  on  valuation  of  1871,  etc.,  125  et  seq. 

objections  to,  considered,  126. 

tables  concerning,  119  et  seq. ;  example  of  other  States  concerning  State  tax,  130. 
Teachers,  supply  of,  from  Normal  Schools  too  small,  7. 

supply  of,  by  normal  instruction  in  Academies  and  High  Schools,  8. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  number  and  length  of,  81,  97. 

attendance,  and  when  and  where  held,  etc.,  81,  97. 

expenditures  for,  34. 

teaching  exercises,  lectures  and  lecturers  in,  83. 
Technical  Education,  Resolve  concerning,  11. 

importance  of,  12,  13. 
Thompson,  C.  0.,  112. 

Todd,  Henry,  fund  of,  income  and  expenditure  of,  34. 
Town  Reports.    (See  Abstracts  which  follow  the  Report  of  the  Secretary.) 
Treasurer's  Report,  31. 

Westfield  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  18 ;  teachers  and  lecturers  in,  18. 

statistics  of,  19 ;  appropriations  and  expenditures  for,  32. 
White,  Joseph,  Report  of,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  31. 
.  Report  of,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  94. 

circular  of,  relating  to  Industrial  Drawing,  148. 
Worcester  County  Institute,  12. 
Worcester  Normal  School,  Resolves  respecting  establishment  of,  101. 

grounds,  plans  and  materials  for,  102. 
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Absenteeism,  3,  4,  12,  26,  30,  45,  72,  127,  128,  161,  168,  198. 
Apparatus,  3,  22,  102,  252,  258. 
Arithmetic,  221,  251. 
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Attendance,  3,  7, 10, 12, 16,  22,  26,  29,  30,  33,  34,  45,  72,  82,  88,  103,  131,  134,  137,  162,  202, 
203,  205,  221,  224,  252,  261,  263,  273,  282. 
compulsory,  3,  7,  35,  73,  124, 127,  161,  181,  197, 199,  212,  225,  283,  285. 
relation  of,  to  expenditures,  244. 

Boston,  schools  of,  231;  Primary  Schools  of,  236;  Evening  Schools  of,  237,  247. 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  of,  234;  High  Schools  of,  239,  247. 
Superintendent  of,  238;  truancy  in,  243;  Latin  School  of,  246;  drawing  in,  249. 

Children  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  170,  284.  , 

Common  School  System,  18. 

progress  of,  19,  20,  46,  102,  108,  199,  276. 
Composition,  230,  231. 

Cooperation  of  parents,  9,  12,  16,  63,  82,  100,  125,  139,  140,  230,  251. 
Corporal  punishment,  135,  142,  152,  185,  265,  286. 

Deaf-Mutes'  School,  248. 

Discipline  and  government,  80,  92,  116,  135, 142,  181,  222,  276. 

Dismission  of  scholars,  113. 

District  System,  refusal  to  return  to,  23,  99. 

return  to,  and  evils  of,  63,  103,  105,  109,  131. 
Drawing,  teachers  of,  8,  14,  83,  114,  129,  136,  220. 

requirement  and  importance  of,  16, 18,  36,  43,  49,  69,  76,  77,  78,  87,  91,  113, 121,  128, 
133,  136,  146,  150,  152,  156,  161,  166,  175,  180,  186,  204,  208,  210,  212,  220,  225, 
229,  249,  251,  252,  258,  260,  264,  269, 

school,  mechanical  and  industrial,  278. 

Education,  object  of,  13,  164. 

importance  of,  18,  21,  48,  50,  184,  199,  262. 
Evening  Schools,  14,  42,  68,  77,  78,  83,  122,  136,  148,  151,  168,  196,  206,  237,  247. 
Examination  of  schools,  117,  209. 

Factory  Schools,  44,  88, 122,  171. 

Geography,  130,  164,  174,  216. 

Graded  course,  29,  62,  86,  103,  108,  118,  179,  229,  244,  263. 

Grammar,  79,  112,  155,  230,  232,  252.  ^ 

Grammar  Schools,  9,  40,  67.  174,  178,  263. 

Latin  in,  95.  • 

High  Schools,  20,  21,  26,  28,  74,  169,  175,  239,  255. 

course  of  study  in,  27,  41,  60,  91,  137,  169,  178, 192,  232,  245,  255. 

lectures  in,  86. 
History,  study  of,  186,  217. 

Hoar,  E.  F.,  Hon.,  testimony  of,  in  favor  of  general  education,  184,  223. 
Home  education  and  influence,  162,  205,  265. 

Industrial  Education,  36,  43,  47,  128,  146,  225. 

Kindergarten  Schools,  245. 

Libraries,  65,  218. 
Licensed  minors,  248. 

Morals  and  Manners,  36,  141,  163,  267. 
Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,  251. 
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Municipal  System,  preferred,  70,  99,  110,  115,  135,  180,  199,  261. 
Music  in  schools,  9,  14,  17,  149, 175,  210,  248,  252. 

Normal  Schools,  13,  116,  203,  223,  227,  256,  265,  275. 

Object-teaching,  17. 
Oral  Instruction,  17,  120. 

Parents,  relation  and  duty  of,  to  teachers,  82,  101, 116,  125,  207,  224,  228,  233. 

duties  of,  to  schools,    12,  15,  16,  21,  25,  63,  82,  94,  100,  116, 118,  125,  132,  140,  160, 
162,  201,  223,  233,  256. 
Physical  Training  and  Gymnastics,  79,  187, 189. 
Primary  Schools,  qualification  of  teachers  for,  65,  71,  82,  93,  105,  173,  228. 

instruction  in,  71,  82,  129. 

importance  of,  71,  82,  93,  95,  228. 

of  Boston,  236. 
Penmanship,  114,  230,  264,  269. 

Reading,  24,  60,  111,  154,  159,  164,  173,  251. 

Salary  and  wages  of  teachers,  98,  218,  241,  257. 

"  boarding  around,"  113,  131. 
School  Committees,  complaint  against,  6. 
School  Books,  38,  81,  221,  240,  277. 

School-Houses,  21,  28,  39,  63,  102,  113,  117,  125,  157,  165,  259,  261,  270,  272. 
Schools,  Public,  superiority  of,  430. 

benefit  of  graded  system  of,  4,  11,  31,  64, 108,  118,  261. 

assimilating  effect  of,  19. 

number  of  terms  of,  22,  23,  32,  62,  205,  207,  254,  260. 

supervision  of,  25,  86,  104,  133,  171,  177,  215,  271. 

forcing  system  in,  37,  158,  182,  191,  213,  226. 

large  rooms  and  buildings  for,  37. 

formalism  in,  38. 

power  and  importance  of,  48,  50,  97,  182. 

principles  on  which  to  be  governed,  50. 

order  of  development  of  powers  in,  52. 

ascending  grades  of,  54,  62,  86. 
^relative  value  of  studies  in,  55. 
fc  regard  for  principles  rather  than  processes  in,  56. 

competence  of  teachers  in,  58,  111,  120,  223,  228,  242,  256,  268,  265,  281. 

study  of  languages  in,  59,  79,  232. 

larger  appropriations  for,  65,  117,  118,  132,  204. 

libraries  for,  65. 

sewing  as  an  exercise  in,  81. 

government  of,  80,  92,  142,  181. 

selection  of  teachers  for,  106,  228,  275. 

examination  of,  117,  209. 

"detailed  report  of,"  156. 

health  of  pupils  in,  160,  163,  182,  187,  226,  233. 

conveying  children  to  and  from,  176,  209. 

lessons  in,  189. 

hours  of  study  in  and  out  of,  190. 

half-day  system  in,  191. 

State  tax  for  support  of,  200. 

complaints  for  excluding  from,  202,  266. 

chromos  for,  208 ;  classes  in,  210. 
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Spelling,  159,  240,  251,  274. 

Superiatendent  of  Schools,  6,  25,  84,  86,  105,  114,  140,  171, 176,  183,  215,  252. 

Tax  by  the  State  for  support  of^Public  Schools,  200. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  172,  255. 

Teachers,  evil  of  changing,  4,  71,  96,  119,  165. 

training  of,  13,  17,  29,  39,  64,  72,  84,  116,  203,  219,  223,  227,  256,  277. 

qualification  of,  17,  75,  76,  83,  111,  120,  133,  228,  242,  259,  265,  267,  273,  274,  275,  281. 

meetings  of,  31,  173,  217,  270. 

library  for,  65,  218. 

compensation  of,  82,  98,  218. 

selection  of,  106,  275. 

authority  of,  142,  283. 

responsibility  of,  for  truancy,  243 

examination  of,  257. 
Thoroughness  in  study,  97,  103,  111,  112,  210. 
Training  Schools,  or  classes,  39,  75,  77,  84,  122,  142,  147,  277. 

benefit  and  use  of,  145,  147,  203. 
Truancy,  33,' 49,  92,  126,  168,  170,  195,  214,  224,  243. 

by-laws  concerning,  70,  214,  268,  271. 
Truants,  106. 

officers  for,  106,  126,  195,  207. 

school  for,  122,  285. 

ungraded  school  for,  194,  264. 

Ventilation,  93, 189,  193. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Hon.,  testimony  of,  in  favor  of  educating  the  people,  184. 

Writing,  114,  230,  264,  269. 

Worcester  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Drawing  School,  278. 
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Evening  Schools,  lix. 

Reformatory  and  other  State  Schools,  Ix. 
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15,  Ixi. 
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Abington, 216 

Adams, 11 

Agawam, 108 

Alford, 12 

Amesbury, 71 

Amherst, 129 

Andover,       .        .        .        .        •        .  71 

Ashburnham, 250 

Ashfield, 96 

Ashland 139 

Athol,    .                 252 

Attleborough, 28 

Barnstable, 3 

Becket,          .        .        .        •        .        .  13 

Bellingham, 193 

Belmont, 140 

Berkley, 30 

Berlin, 252 

Bernardston, 97 

Beverly, 72 

Billerica 141 

Blandford, 110 

Bolton, 253 

Boston, 231 

Boxborough, 142 

Bradford, 74 

Bridgewater, 217 

Brimfield, 112 

Brookline, 194 

Cambridge, 142 

Canton, 196 

Charlestown, 152 

Charlton 254 

Chester, 113 

Chieopee, 113 

Cohasset, 197 

Concord, 156 

Cummington, 131 

Dalton, 13 

Dana,    .        , 255 

Dartmouth,  .        .        .        .        .        .  30 

Dedham, 198 

Deerfield,      .        .        .        .        .        .  97 

Dennis, 3 
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Dighton, 31 

Dover, .      199 


East  Bridgewater, 
Eastham, 
Easton, 
Egremont,     . 
Everett, 
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4 

32 

15 

159 


Fair  Haven, ......  33 

Fall  River, 34 

Fitchburg, 255 

Foxborough, 201 

Franklin, 203 

Freetown,      ......  49 


Gloucester, 

Grafton, 

Granby, 

Hadley, 

Halifax, 

Hancogk, 

Hanover, 

Hardwick, 

Harwich, 
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256 

131 

133 

219 

.        .        .        .        .  15 

220 

256 
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Haverhill,     .        .        .        .        .        .  76 

Hawley,        .        .        .        .        .        .  99 

Hingham, 221 

Hinsdale, 16 

Holden, 257 

Holliston,      .        ...        •        .        .160 

Hopkinton, 161 

Hubbardston, 258 

Hudson, 162 

Kingston, 222 

Lakeville,     ......  223 

Lanesborough, 17 

Lawrence, 77 

Lee,       . 19 

Leicester, 260 

Lenox, 20 

Leverett,       ......  99 

Lexington, 162 
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Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Longmeadow, 

Lowell, 
Ludlow,    . 
Lunenburg, 
Lynn,    . 

Manchester, 

Marblehead, 

Marlborough, 

Marshfield, 

Mashpee, 

Medway, 

Melrose, 

Mendon, 

Middleborough, 

Middlefield, 

Milford, 

Millbury, 

Milton, . 

Monson, 

Montague, 

Monterey, 

Mt.  Washing! 

Nahant, 
Natick, 
New  Bedford, 
New  Marlborough 
Newburyport, 
New  Salem, . 
Newton, 
Norfolk, 
Northampton, 
Northbridge, 
No.  Brookfield, 
Northfield,    . 

Orange, 
Orleans, 

Palmer, 

Paxton, 

Peabody, 

Peru,     . 

Pittsfield, 

Plymouth, 

Provincetown, 

Quincy, 

Randolph,     . 
Eaynham,     . 
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Beading, 

164 

Rehoboth,      . 

115 

Rockport, 

165 

117 

Salem,  . 

260 

Sandwich,     . 

78 

Saugus, 

Seekonk, 

79 

Scituate, 

80 

Sharon, 

169 

Shelburne,    . 

224 

Sherborn,      . 

5 

Shirley, 

203 

Shutesburj"-,  . 

171 

Somerset, 

261 

Somerville,    . 

224 

Southampton, 

135 

Southbridge, 

262 

South  Hadley, 

264 

South  Scituate, 

204 

Springfield, 

117 

Stockbridge, 

100 

Stoughton,    . 

21 

Sunderland, . 

22 

Swampscott, 

82 

Taunton, 

172 

Templeton,    . 

49 

Tewksbury,  . 

22 

82 

Upton,  . 

102 

Uxbridge,     . 

174 

204 

Wakefield,    . 

136 

Wales,  . 

265 

Waltham, 

265 

Walpole, 

102 

Wareham,     . 

Warren, 

103 

Warwick, 

6 

Watertown,  . 

Wellfleet,      . 

118 

Wenham, 

268 

West  Bo^lston, 

85 

West  Bridgewater 

23 

Westfield,      . 

25 

Westford,      . 

225 

West  Newbury, 

6 

Westfort, 

West  Roxbury, 

206 

Wej'mouth,  . 

Winchester,  . 

207 

Woburn, 

62 

Worcester,    . 

